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Wednesday , l9(h January , 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House in 
New Delhi at Eleven of the Clock, being the first day of the meeting of 
the Third Assembly, pursuant to S. 63D (2) of the Government of India 
Act. 


MESSAGE FROM H E. THE VICEROY. 

Secretary of the Asaembly: A Message has been received from His 
Excellency the Viceroy : 

(The Assembly received the Message standing ) 

“ In pursuance of the provisions' of sub-rule ( 2 ) of Rule 3 of the Indian 
Legislative Rules, I, Edward Frederick Lindley, Baron l 'Win, hereby appoint Mr. M. 
Ruthnaswamy to be Chairman of the Legislative Assembly , * 

. (Signed) IRWIN , 

Jjftceray and Governor General .” 


Mi\ M. Ruthnaswamy (Nominated: Indian Christians) took the Oath 
and occupied the Chair. 

Mr. Oh&irman: In order that this, the first meeting of the Third Legis- 
lative Assembly, may be fully constituted. Members will now take the 
Oath or xfltake the affirmation of allegiance to the Crown in the mania r 
prescribed. 


MEMBERS SWORN: • 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Phillips Muddiman, K.C.S.I., Kt., 
C.I.E. (Home Member); 

l%e Honourable Sir Charles Alexander Innes, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. (Mem- 
ber for Commerce and Railways) ; 

The Hohourable Sir Basil Phillott Blackett, &C.B., K.C.S.I. 
(JEi nance Member) ; « 

( i ) 
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Honourable 8ir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, K.C.I.E^ tlB.E. 
^ (Member for Industries and Labour^ ; ** * r 

Th» ^Honourable Mr. Joaeph William Bhoie, C.I.E., 'C.6.E. (Member 
for Education^ Health and Lands); N 
Mr. S. Srinivasa ly&ngar, M.L.A^ (Madras Oily : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban); , * 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogia, M.L .A. (Ganjam cum> Jjj^agapatam : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) ; <> 

Mr. T. Prakasam, M.L.A. tfSast Goclavari and West Godavari cum 
Kistna: Non-Muhammadan Rural); 

% Mr. Battena Perumalia Nayudu, M.L.A. (Guntur cum Nellone: JJon- 
Muhammadaii Rural) ; 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, M.L A. (Salem and Coimbatore cum 
North Areot: Non-Muhammadan Rural); 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, I^.L.A. (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly . 
NomMuhammadan Rural) ; 

Mr. Mudumbi Srinivasacharuar Sesha Ayyangar, M.L A. (Madura 
and Ramnad cum Tmnevelly : Non-Muhammadan Rural) ; 

Mr. G Sarvotham Rao, M.L.A. (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) ; 

Mr« Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, M.L.A. (North Madras. Muharp- 
madan) ; 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sftheb Bahadur, M.L.A. (South Madras: 
Muhammadan) ; 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim, M.L.A. (West Coast and 
Nilgiris : Muhammadan) ; 

The Reverend Dr. Earle Monteith Macphail, C.I E., C.B.E., M L.A 
(Madras : Eurppeaq) ; 

Mr. Kodiyalam Vasudeva Kaligaswamy Ayyangar, M L A. (Madras : 
Landholders) ; ^ ‘ 

Mr. Vidya Sngar Pandiya, M|L. A. (Madras : Indian Commerce) ; 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, M L.A. (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban); V 

Mr. Jamnadas Madhavji Mehta, M.L.A. (Bombay City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) ; 

Mr. Yithalbhai Javerbhai Patel, M.L A. (Bombay Northern Division: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural); * % 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla, M.L.A. (Bombay Central Division: 
Muhammadan Rural) ; 

Mr Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, M.L.A, (Bombay Central Division: 
Non-Muliammadan Rural); 

Mr Sarabhai Nemchand Haji, ML.^. (Bombay Central Division: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) ; 

Mr Dattatraya Venkatesh Belvi, M.L.A. (Bombay Southern Division: 
}tfon-Mnhammadan Rural) ; 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, M,L.A. (Bombay City: 

Urban) ; 
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MEMBER $ SWORN. * 

* 

< Seth Hftji Abdoola Haroon, M.L.A. (Sind: Muhammadan Rural); 

Mr. Edward Francis Sykes, M.L.A. (Bombay: European) 1 

Sir Pursho'tamdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.E., M.B.E. k M.L.A. (Indian 
Merchants * Chamber: Indian Commerce); 

Mr. Wadero Mahomed Panah Ghulam Kadirkhan Dakhan, M.L.A. 
(Sind: Muhammadan Rural); 

Mr. WaderO Wahidbaksh Illaliibaksh Bhuto, M.L.A. (Sind Jagirdars 
and Zamindars : Landholders) ; 

Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., M.L.A. (Bombay Millowners’ Association: 
Indian Commerce); 

Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Chunder, M.L.A. (Calcutta: Non -Muhammadan 
Urban) ; 

Mr. Tulsi Chandra Goswruni, M.L.A. (Calcutta Suburbs: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban); 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, M.L.A*/ (Burdwan Division; Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) ; 

*Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy, M.L A. (Dacca Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) ; 

Haji Chaudhuri Mohammad Tsmail Khan, M.L.A. (Dacca Division: 
Muhammadan Rural) ; 

Mr. Anwar- ul-Azim , M.L.A. (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 

Rural) ; 

Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy, M.L.A. (Presidency Division: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) ; . 

Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed, M.L.A. (Rajshahi Division: Muham- 
madan Rural) ; 

Mr. W. Arthur Moore, M.L.A. (Bengal: European); 

Colonel J. D. Crawford, D.S.O., M.O., M.L.A. (Bengal: European); 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury, M.L.A. (Bengal: Land- 
is -holders); 

Pandit IVfotilal Nehru, M.L.A. (Cities of the United Provinces: Non- 
Mubjkramadan Urban) ; 

Mr. Mulditar Singh, M-L.A. (Meerut Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) ; * 

Fandit Hriday Na'rh Kunzru, M.L.A. (Agra Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) ; 

Pandi# Madan Mohan Malaviya, M.L.A. (Allahabad and Jhansi Divi- 
sions : Non-MuhAmmadan Rural) ; 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla, M.L.A. (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural); 

Kumar Rananjava Singh, M.L.A. (Fyzabad Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) ; * 

M^ Talhdduq Ahmad Khan Shervani, M.L.A. (Cities of the United 
Provinces : Muhammadan Urban) ; 

Mr. Ismail Khan, M.L.A. (Meerut Division: Muhamfci&dan Rural); 

Maul vi . Muhammad Yakub, M.L.A. (Rohilkund and Kum&on Divi- 
sions: Muhammadan Rural); % 
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Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, M.L.A. (Lucknow and Fyzabad DrvkiotiB : 
Muhammadan Rural); 

Mr. Tracey Gavin-Jones, M.L.A. (United Provinces: European); 
Pandit Thakar Das, M.L.A. (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan); 
Lala Lajpat Rai, M.L.A. (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan); 
Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, M.L.A. (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: 
Non-Muhammada^n Rural); 

Mr. Abdul Haye, M.L.A. (East Punjab: Muhammadan); 

Mr. M. K. Acharya, M.L.A. (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural); 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz, M.L.A. (West Central Punjab: 
Muhammadan) ; 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, M.L.A, (North Punjab: Muhammadan); 
Sayyed Hussain Shah, M.L.A. (Norih-Wetfc Punjab: Muhammadan); 
Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh Shah, M.L.A. (South- 
West Punjab : Muhammadan) ; 

Sardar Kartar Singh, M L.A. (East Punjab: Sikh); 

Sardar Gulab Singh, M.L.A. (West Punjab: Sikh); 

Lieutenant Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan, M.L.A. (Punjab: Land- 
holders) ; 

Mr. Narayan Prasad Singh, M.L.A. (Darbhanga cum Saran: Non- 
Muhammadan) ; 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, M.L.A. (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non- 
Muhammadan) ; 

Pandit Nilakantlia Das, M.L.A. (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan); 
Mr. Bhubananarfda Das, M.L.A. (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan); 
Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinha, M.L.A. (Patna cum Shahabad: Non- 
Muhammadan) ; 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh, M.L.A. (Chota Nagpur Division: Non- 
Muhauamadan) ; 

Kumar Ganganand Rinha, M.L.A. (Bhagalpur, Purnecttaifci the Santhal 
P-axganas: Non-Muhammadan); * * 

Mr. Siddheswar Sinha, M.L.A., (Gaya cum Monghyr: Non-Muham- 

* madan) ; 

Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman, M.L.A. (Bhagalpur Division: MohMfunadan) ; 
Maulvi Muhammad Slmfee, M.L.A. (Tirhut Division: Mu Atnmrfdan) ; 

Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra, M.L.A" (Central Provinces 'Hindi Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan) ; 

Maulvi Syed Abul Hasan Natique, il.L.A. (Central Provinces: 
Muhammadan) ; 

Seth Janmadas, M.L.A. (Central Provinces: Landh<ftde#i)5 

Mr. Srishchandra Dutta, M.L.A. (Surma Valley cum^SUQon^: Non- 
Muhammadan) ; 

Maulvi Abdtil Matin Chaudhury, M.L.A. (Assam: Muhammadan); 

Mr. William Stenhouse Lamb, M.L.A. (Burma: European); 

Lala Rang Behari Lai, M.L.A. (Delhi: General); 
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Bai Saheb M. Harbilas Sarda, M.L.A. (Ajiner-Merwara : General); 

Mr. Keshav Chandra Boy, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Bengal: Nominated Non- 
Official) ; 

Prince A£ear-ul-Mulk Mirza Muhammad Akram Hussain Bahadur, 
M.L.A. (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) ; 

Raja Muhammad E’jaz Basul Khan, C.S.I., M.L.A. (United Prov- 
inces : Nominated Non -Official) ; 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jowahir Singh, O.I.E., M.L.A. (Punjab: 
Nominated Non-Official) ; 

Khpn Bahadur Nawabzada Saiyid Ashrafuddin Ahmad, C.I.E., 
M.L.A. (Bihar and Orissa: Nominated Non-Official); 

Sir Walter Stuart James Willson, Kt., M.L.A. (Associated Chambers 
of Commerce: Nominated Non-Official); 

Rao Bahadur Mylai Chinnathambi Eajah, M.L.A. (Nominated : 
Depressed Classes); 

Mr. Lancelot Graham, O.I.E., M.L.A. (Secretary, Legislative Depart- 

A ' ment) ; 

Mr. Gerard Mackworth Young, M.L.A. (Army Secretary); 

Mr. Evelyn Berkeley Howell, C.S.I., C.I.E., M.L.A. (Foreign 

Secretary) ; 

Sir Ganen Roy, Kt., M.L.A. (Director-General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs) ; 

Mr. Alfred Alan Lethbridge Parsons, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Financial Com- 
missioner,’ Railways); 

Mr. James Macdonald Dunnett, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Home Department: 
Nominated Official) ; 

Mr. Andrew Gourlay Clow, M.L.A. (Industries Dej irtmont: Nomi- 
nated Official); 

Mr. John Coatman, M^L.A. (Director of Public Information); 

Mr. Valangiman Krishnuswami Ayyangar "Aravamudlm Ayyangar, 
M.L.A. (Finance Department : Nominated Official) ; 

Mr. Frederick Buisson Evans, O.S.I., M.L.A. (Madras: Nominated 
Official) ; 

Mr. Richard Littlehailes, M.L.A. (Madras: Nominated Official); 

Mr. Frederick William Allison, M.L.A. (Bombay: Nominated Official); 

Mr. : Percy Barnes Haigh, M.L.A. (Bombay: Nominated Official); 

Mr. John Thomas Donovan, M.L.A. (Bengal: Nominated Official); 

Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, M.L.A. (Bengal: Nominated 
Official) ; 

Mr. Michael Keane, C.I.E., M.L.A. (United Provinces: Nominated 
Official) ; , 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz, M.L.A. (Punjab : Nominated Official); 

Bai Bahddur Shyam Narayan Singh, O.B.E., M.L.A. (Bihar and 
Or^ftsa: Nominated Official); 

Mr. Henry* Ch alien Greenfield, M.L.A. (Central Provinces: Nominated 
Official) ; 

Mr. James Hezleti, M.L.A. (Assam: Nominated Official); and 

Mr. Harry Tonkinson, C.LE-, C.B,E., M.L.A. (Burma: Nominated 
Official). 



MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE 

COMMITTEE. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I beg to 
move : * 

“ That this Assembly do proceed to the election, in such method as may be approved 
by the Chairman, of a Standing Finance Committee of the Assembly not exceeding 
fourteen in number to which shall be added a Member of the Assembly to be nominated 
by the Governor General. The Member so nominated shall be the Chairman of the 
'Committee M . ^ 


The reason for the urgency of this motion is that we are in great need 
of the services of the Standing Finance Obmmittee Normally it meets 
before the Session and has completed most of the work before the Delhi 
Session begins. This year we cannot begin the work until the Committee 
is in existence. As soon as the Committee is appointed we hope to have 
plenty of work for it; in fact we shall want meetings practically every 
day next week and probably the week after, if they can be arranged in 
accordance with the other duties of the Assembly. I should like to 
announce that the intention is that the first meeting should be held on 
Monday, the 24th, at 3 pm. in a Committee Boom of this House. Sir, 
I beg to move. 

The motion was adopted. 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE 
COMMITTEE FOR RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as may be approved by 
the Chairman, eleven Members from the Assembly who shall be required to serve on 
the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, as provided for m clause 6 of the 
Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 20th September, 1924, on the 
subject of the separation of Railway Finance 

My reasons, Sir, are the same as those just given by Sir Basil Blackett. 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. Chairman: I may inform the Assemblv that for the purpose of the 
election of those two Committees, namely, the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee and the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, the Assemblv 
Office will he open to receive nominations up to 12 Noon on Thursday, the 
20th January, and the election will take place in this Chamber in accord- 
ance with the principle of proportional representation by means of the 
single transferable vote on Friday, the 21st January, 

(6 ) 



MOTION FOR TffE ELECTION OF THE FUBLIC ACCOUNTS 

COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 
move : v 

“ That this Assembly do proceed to elect eight Members to be members of the 
Committee on Public Accounts 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Chairman: I may inform the House that arising out of the motion 
which has just been carried, the Assembly Office will be open to receive 
nominations up to 12 Noon oh Saturday, the 22nd January, and the elec- 
tion will be held in accordance with the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation by means of the single transferable vote on Tuesday, the 25th 
January. s 

The Assembly theft adjourned till Flevcn of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 20th January, 192?. 


( 7 ) 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday , 20th January , 1927. 


The Assembly met in the ‘Assembly Ch*nber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. M, Ruthnaswamy in the Chair. 


' MEMBER SWORN: 


Dr. A. Suhrawardy, M.L.A. (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural). 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

\ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : With your 
permission, Sir, I wish to make a statement in respect of the course of 
official business during the next week. 

On Monday, the 24th, His Excellency the Viceroy will address the 
Assembly and no business will be taken on that date. 

On Tuesday, the 25th, the House will first proceed to the election of 
Members to the Public Accounts Committee. Motions will next be made 
for leave to introduce Bills to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
1881, the Indian Securities Act, 1920, the Ctfde of Civil Procedure, 1908 
(Amendment of section 115), the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, and the 
Indian Registration Act, 1908, and the following Bills, which have already 
been published under rule 18 of $ie Indian Legislative Rules, will be 
introduced, namely : 

(1) the Currency Bill, 

(2) the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India Bill, 

(3) the Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) Bill, 

(4) the Steel Protection Bill, 

(5) a Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 

1923, and 

4 (6) a Bill furth^to $j»end the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922. 

A motion will then be made that the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank 
of India Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. 

On Wednesday, the 26th, any business left over from Tuesday will be 
taken first. Thereafter a motion will be made for leave to introduce a 
Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, in order to require security 
ior costs to be given by the appellant in certain second appeals and tile 
Steel Protection Bill will also be proceeded with probably on a motion 
for reference to a Select Committee. 

( 9 ) 
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On Thursday, the 27th, after disposal of any business left over from 
the previous day, a motion will be made for leave to introduce a Bill 
further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure for the purpose of facilitating 
the execution of decrees and orders and for other purposes. Thereafter 
a motion will be made to refer to a Select Committee the Indian Income- 
tax {AMsnduts&t) Bill. , * 

There will be no meeting ’'of the House on Friday, the ’28th, or OH 
Saturday, the 29th. 


ELECTION -Of fib. Pitf$8ID£NT, 


'lift. ttititraMfl: In accordance with the pacrfeioti of «ub-rule J8) of tide 
6A of the Indian Legislative Buies I have to announce to Honourable 
Members that six nomination papers duly filled in have been received on 
behalf of Mr. Vithalbhai Javerbhai Patel. Tl^ names of the propoeka 
and seconders are as follows: 


Seconders, 


f Pandit Motfiai l N^5ru4 
1 Mr. K. Nhogy. 
j Mr.,fc. t. Hoy. 

\ Lstla Lajpat Bai. 

| Seth Haji Abdoola Maroon. 
1 Mr. K. Ahmed. 


f Mr. A. Bangaswami fyengttr. 

Mr. B. Bn. 

3 Mr. IBsrahihai Nemohand Hagi. 

' Mr. M. B. Jayakar. 

Ufcr. W M. P. Ghulam fiadirkhan Dakhan. 
Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Magi Kasim. 


As «© nomittaiiorr (papers have beem^reoekred on behalf of any other 
Member, I declare Mr. Patel duly elected. (Applause.) In this ^connection 
I have received the following Message from His JEscaeUency the Viceroy 
and Governor General. 

(The Assembly received the Message standing.) 


11 In pursuance of the provisions of section 6SO wf the Onnernmemti of ^jfmdUa Act, 
I, Edward* Frederick Ltndley, Baron Irwin , hereby signify that / ctpprave the dtctum 
by tfht Lt'yUbdtxve Assembly of Mr. VrthcNbhax Javerbhai Patti *& President of the 
said Assembly. 

** 0L) mWtot, 

Viceroy and Qvtemur iQentn&J* 

1 accordingly invite Mr. Patel to occupy the Chair. (Applause.) 

(The Chairman then vacated the Chair, which was occupied by 'the 
Honourable Mr. Vithalbhai Javea&hai Patel.) 

Cbi gosB sub k Sir Aimidii ICn&fUman (Lender of the House) : JSir, 
It is 'indeed with «ino€|re -pleosure thafr I congratulate you xm yoiur^se ^election 
to the Chair. You are Entitled to *a legitimate feeling tif grille that you 
have been returned unopposed by your constituency at a general election 
which 1 have reason to believe was conducted with acme acrimony. It 
must, Sir, be even more gratifying to you t<^ find that you are returned 
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to your old seat in the Chair without a single dissentient voice. If I 
may do so, I should like to take the opportunity of congratulating this 
House on what I hope may be the first of a series of happy precedents, 
which will in time develop into a convention, that, normally speaking, 
the House will re-elect its President if he offers himself for election. Sir, 
it is further your proud privilege to be the first President to preside over 
our deliberations in this magnificent Chamber, which, I doubt not as years 
go on, will come to be associated with the atmosphere of romantic interest 
that attaches to a place where great events have been transacted. There 
can be no one with a spark of imagination who has stood, in that Hall, 
that famous Hall at Westminster, and looked without a sense of emotion 
at the Chair which so many distinguished men have occupied and which 
by and through their effort* has come to be regarded as the outward 
and visible sign of Parliamentary procedure in all English-speaking nations 
throughout the world. Sir, when for those who sit m this House the 
last question has been answered, the last division bell has rung and the 
lc^t Resolution has been carried— alas I am afraid without a dksentient 
vojee— after us there wil* come generations yet unborn who will look 
upon the Chair in which you are now sitting and will, I am sure, feel that 
pride in the continuity of its history that is felt by anyone who looks at 
that older Chair in Westminster I feel with confidence that they will 
refer with justifiable pride to the first occupant of the Chair (Applause ) 
I do not on this occasion, Sir, think it necessary to reaffirm those assur- 
ances of continual support to you, Sir, and to the Chair 'that I made on 
the occasion of your first historic election I am sanguine enough to think 
that experience and time have proved that those assurances were real by 
the best test — the test of work The relations between the Chair and the 
Leader of the House are inevitably close, they are often delicate and they 
are always of great importance to the proper conduct of the business of 
this House It is therefore with personal satisfaction, Sir, that I see your 
re-election as an assurance that those plehsant relations which had pre- 
viously existed between the Chair and myself are likely to be continued 
and I hope extended. 

Sir, one word more and I liavc done. This is the third legislative 
Assembly under the Act. I think to all it must be obvious that 
its term will be a very important period in the constitutional history 
of India and to some il may appear that it may be decisive in Ps 
influences on that history for a considerable number of years. To preside 
over so important a period in the life of the Assembly is a duty which 
involves unusual responsibility and confers unusual possibilities, Sir, I 
have no fear whatever that you will not discharge the duties ’of your great 
office greatly. In conclusion I can only wish that the success of your 
term of office may be as .great as the circumstances under which you have 
been called to the Chair have been felicitous. (Applause.) 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers *of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, on behalf of the non-official European Members jof this 
House, I desire to join in congratulating you upon your unanimous re- 
election to the seat which you at present occupy. As I beard, Sir, the 
names of your proposers and seconders read out* I had a personal feeling 
of regret that my name was not one of them, t do not know quite bow 
it happened, but I should have liked to have found my name upon the 
list. Next, Sir, I should like to congratulate the Assembly upon having 
re &boted you. It is, as the Honourable the Home bfember hm just 
eatd, a precedent ddfinitply established; we oty’selveg spoke stmdgly fn 
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favour of it when I had the opportunity of addressing a few valedictory 
remarks to you upon the conclusion of the last Session. Your re-election, 
Sir, is a proof, if proof were needed, that the remarks we then 
made came from our hearts and were thoroughly merited by your 
services in the Chair. We are much more than content, that you 
should preside over us for the next term of the Assembly. We again 
arfure you of our continued support and may wo add, Sir, that we value 
voTy highly the disposition you have shown to limit the length of speeches 
in the House and to prevent the encroachment bv some garrulous Mem 
berg upon the time of others. v 

You understand, Sir, the importance of the relationship between ttu» 
President and the House and I may add, a4 the Honourable th^Homc 
Member has said, of the very high importance of your relationship with 
the Leader of the House. You have attained success in acting according 
to the traditions set with so much success by your very distinguished jpfre- 
decessor, Sir Frederick Whyte. You have given minorities their fair share 
in every way. No severe cleavage, such as must nccossarilv happen in 
this House from time to time, has ever been allowed to penetrate beyond 
the doors of the lobby; and am happy to think, what I have alwavs 
experienced since I first became a Member of this House, there prevails 
to-day as strongly as it ever did, the idea that whatever our feelings and 
opinions may be in the House, i g the lobbies outside we remain the very 
best ( f friends. I have only to add. Sir, just a single hope in regard to the 
opportunity that is now before yourself and the whole of us in this House, 
that we may so conduct our debates and our procedure that when this 
Session ends, we may be able to look hack upon our doings with pride and 
with pleasure for the goodwill of the future and for the development of 
this great institution, this Irfdian House of Commons, of which we all 
have the honour to be Members. 

Pandit Hotilal l&hru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muhaui- 
madan Urban): Permit me, Sir, to offer the warmest congratulations of 
the Congress Party in this House on your unanimous re-election to the* 
Presidential Chair. Sir , it is our pride and privilege to have given from 
amongst our members the first elected President of the Assembly who 
has won during a very brief tenure of office the fullest confidence of the 
House and proved himself to be so thoroughly acceptable to one and all 
as to ho re-elected unopposed. Tt is not for me to expatiate upon the 
duties and responsibilities of vour high office. You have already proved 
that you possess all those qualities in a pre-eminent degree which have m 
the past distinguished the occupants of the Cnadr at Westminster referred 
to in such gloving term* by my friend the Honourable ’the Home Mem- 
ber If thore is a certain element of unreality in this House as compared 
to that at Westminster, you have shown, Sir, that it is through no fault 
of yours or ourselves. Along wjth my friend the Honourable the Home 
j 3jWfcber I do look forward ip the day when such inequalities as do exist 
no longer exist. Your abilities coupled with the strictest fair 
'T35* i becoming, dignity have elicited the admiration of all, and I do 
not feel called upon tidafocdp^oMto do more than to assure vou of 
our continued Support. The r$ ig a lurking suspicion in my mind that we 
JtSvi* a your ru J m * 8 ’ me assure, yqu, Sir, that whether we 

them or not, we dhall nevfcr be wanting* in dpholdiAg the dignitv of 
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the Chair and in assisting it to the best of our abilities in the discharge 
of its onerous duties. 

Lala Lajpftt Bai (Juilundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I join 
all those who have spoken before me in congratulating you on your eleva- 
tion to the high office you occupy. You have occupied that office during 
the .last Session with great dignity, courage and impartiality, and the 
addresses that were made at the end of the last Session in your honour 
at the time the Assembly was dissolved have been repeated to-day. I 
associate myself fully and unreservedly with all the remarks that have 
fallen from the other speakers who h&ve spoken in your honour. We are 
conscious that you will maintain th& dignity of your office with the same 
marked success which characterised your proceedings in the last Session 
of the Assembly, and we assure you of our support on behalf of myself 
personally and on behalf of the party which I have the honour to repre- 
sent in this House. 

*Mr. M. A. Jlnnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I have 
great pleasure indeed in joining in the congratulations that have been 
offered to you and the great tribute that has been paid to you in such 
glowing terms by the Leader of the House and the other leaders of parties. 
Sir, when you stood as a candidate for the first time for election to this 
Chair there were certain people in this House who had apprehensions 
as to what you would exactly do when you occupied this exalted Chair; 
and if you remember, Sir, I said on that occasion: “You are elected by 
the majority of the votes of this House. You are now on your trial, and 
I hope that you will maintain the dignity and the traditions of the Chair.” 
That, Sir, was in August, 1025. Since then I, as a Member of this 
House, have watched you as the presiding genius of this House and 
although I have, if I may say so, watched you very critically, and judged 
you very strictly, standing to-day on the floor of this House I feel that 
you deserve the unanimous re-election which has taken place in your 
case and which has again brought you back to this Chair. Sir, it is a 
signal mark of approval and appreciation of your Conduct in the Chair 
during the last term that you occupied the position. A greater compli- 
ment cannot be paid to any Member of this House than that he should 
be asked unanimously to preside over its deliberations. Judging by the 
past and the way in which you have conducted the deliberations and the 
business of this House, I have no doubt now that you will maintain the 
dignity of this groat office, that you will always be fearless and inde- 
pendent and treat every section of the House with absolute fairness, 
.justice and impartiality. 

Mr. President: Brother ^Members and Comrades of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly: The idea uppermost in my mind at this moment is to 
express my grateful acknowledgments and sincere thanks to - you for 
the honour you have done me by electing mo again to this Chair and to 
hasten tp assure you of my complete devotion to your service. My joy 
is all the greater because I find to-day that not only* have I been fortunate 
enough to retain the confidence of those who* had voted me to this Chair 
in August, 1925, but also to win the confidence of, those who had fought 
strenuously against my election then. My anxiety is and I shall make 
constant endeavour to prove worthy* of that imique confidence which vou 
in your wisdom have thought fit to repose<in me/ From the brief experi- 
ence that I had as the occupant of this Chafr I have found, as I slated 

"Speech not corrected by tye Honourable Member. 
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when I was addressing you last, that anyone who aspires to fill this great 
dtufe With any hope el lueeess mast lay aside all that j* personal, all 
Shalt is of party, all that savours oi political predilection, and learn to 
ttlhardnate ever ything to the great interests of the House as a whole. 
Mot that it is possible for anyone to divest himself so completely of the 
ifcioinsa of his political t£ sensations and the teachings of p lifetime. He 
map bate his political opinions, he may retain them; he may have his 
pMljildtses; but in his general decisions and in his treatment oi indivi- 
dual Members no trace of them should find any place. I do not know 
<rwfeetfcto I have Hi the past lived up to that ideal, nor can I say whether 
- ft Wttuld be possible for me to live up to that ideal in the future. All 
I can prOinfte is that I shall ever endeavour to the best of my capacity 
to fegftlat* my conduct in the Chair on the lines which I have just in- 
dicated. You have known me and 1 have known you and it is not neces- 
sary, in fact it is needless, to appeal to you for co-operation which I know 
will be forthcoming from every Member of the House in ample measure 
Blit one thing 1 will ask you and it is this — -if on any occasion anything 
that 1 Say or do In the discharge of my duties gives offence to any Mem- 
ber. t beg of him ndt to hi^rtbour any ill-feeling against me and allow mis- 
understanding td grow, but become to me personally and talk the matter 
over and have done With it I again thank you for the great honour, 
the greatest honour which it is within the power of this Assembly to con- 
fer tttider the present constitution, and I assure you of my complete de- 
votion to your service Before I sit down, may T ask you to do me the 
honour of shaking hands with me and will you, Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
lead the way. 

(Wic Leader of the House and Honourable Mahers then shook hands 
with Mr, President ) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
91st January, 1917* 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday , 21st January , 1927. 


The Assembly met m the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock Mr President (the Honourable Mr Vithalbhai 
Javerbhai Patel) uas m the Chair 


MEMBERS SWORN 

Lala Tnloki Nath, ML A (United Provinces Landholder), 

Mr Madhee Brihari Aney, M L A (Berar representative^; 

Risaldar M tjor and Honorary Captain Kabul Singh Bahadur, M L A. 
(Punjab Nominated Non Official), and 

Nawab S r Sahibzuda Abdul Qmvum K C I E , M L A (North-West 
Frontier Province Nominated Non Official) 


ASSENT OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL TO BITLS 

Mr. President: I have to inform you that the following Bills which 
were passed b> both Chambers of the Indian Legislature have been assented 
to by His Excellency the Governor General und< r the provisions of sub- 
section (1) of section 68 of the Government of India Act 

The Usurious Loans (Amendment) Act, 1926 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Act, 1926 

^he Negotiable Instruments (Interest) Act, 1926 

The Indian Evidence (Amendment) Act, 1926 

The Administrator General’s (Amendment) Act, 1926 

The Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 1926 

The Sind Courts (Supplementary) Act, 1926 

The Cantonments (Amendment) Act, 1926 

The Code^f Cnmmal Procedure (Thilfl Amendment) Act, 1926 

The Indian Succession (Amendment) Act, 1926 

tfhe Indian Bar Councils Act, 1926 « 

* 

The Provincial Insolvency (Amendment) Act, 1996. 

The Indian Succession (Amendment) Act, 1926. ** 

(' 15 ) 



MOTION FOB ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. President; I have received the lolloping notice of* Motion* fofe 
* Adjournment from Pandit Motijal ftfehru: ** 

“ I hereby give notice that I shall move the adjournment of the House 
on Frida), the 2lst January, 1927, on a d§ finite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely : 

The conduct of the Government in preventing Mr. Satyendra Chandra 
Mitra, an elected Member of this Assembly, from attending to his duties 
ns a Member of this House and thereby seriously infringing the privileges 
of this House and depriving the constituency which eleSed him of its 
right to be represented in this House.” ' 

The motion prima facie appears to me to be in order. I do not know 
tif Government or any other Member have any objection to the admission of 
this motion. 

(No objection was raised.) 

I rule* that the motion is in order. I ask if the Assembly gives leave 
to Pandit Motilal Nehru to move the motion. 

(No Honourable Member objected.) 

As no Honourable Member objects, 1 intimate that the le^e is granted. 
The motion wuU no^v be taken up for discussion at 

•The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : With your 
permission, Sir, 1 'shoidd like to suggest that it will be convenient f r me, 
and possibl) for my Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, if the motion 
is taken up immediatel) after the elections are over. We cannot fix the time, 
^because we do not know when the elections will be over. 

* Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) I quito agree with the suggestion made by the Honour- 
able the Home Member. 

Mr, President: It means that if the motion is taken up immediately 
after the completion of the business, say after fifteen or twenty minutes, 
the discussion can go on under the rules till 6 o’clock. Ordinarily, motions 
for adjournment are discussed for two hours from 4 to 6, but, as the 
Honourable the Home Member agrees to take the matter up immediately 
after the completion of the business, say at about half -past eleven, there 
is nothing in the rules which will prevent the House from discussing the 
motion till 6 o’clock. But I would ask Honourable Members to bo con- 
siderate and not allow the discussion to go on for more than two hourfl& 
The Chair would accept a motion for closure at the end of two hours, !i 
any Honourable Member chooses to make one. The motion will be taken 
up immediately after the completion of the business. 


ELECTION OF TJHE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President : I have to inform the Assembly that the number of candi- 
dates nominated for election to the Standing Finance Committee is equal 
to the number required and therefore I announce that the following Mem- 
bers are declared to be duly elected ; 

Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan. 

Raja Ghazanfdr Ali Khan, 

Pandit Nilakantba Das, 

Tfl 
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Mr. Amar Nath'^Dutt* 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Sirigh, 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh, 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayy^angar, 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla, 

Mr N C. Kelkar, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, 
Mr Sarabhai Nemchand Haji, 
Sir Darcy Lindsay, and 
Mr. A Moore. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDIJs G FINANCE COMMITTEE FOR 

RAILWAYS. 

Mr. President: The Assembly will now proceed to elect 11 Members to 
serve on the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. There are 19 
candidates whom n ones arc printed on tho ballot papers which will bo 
supplied to Honoui ible Members m tho order in which t call them. 

(The hath ting then took place ) 

(As the Members were taking the ballot papers and recording their 
votes) 

Mr. President: Honourable Members who have not taken their 
oath are not entitled to take part in this election If they have by any 
chance voted, their votes would he regarded as invalid Tho Chair would 
like to know whether there arc any Honourable Members who have not 
<aken their oath and yet have taken part in this election 

(The names of Dr Moonje and Mr Yusuf Imam were mentioned to 
the Chair ) 

The Secretary will not take their voting papers 

Dr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : I was here, 
Sir. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has not taken his oath. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I w T as present here I did not hear my name called. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) * He may be permitted to take his oath now. There is 
nothing in the law against it. 

Mr. President: Dr. Moonje ’s name was called, but probably he did 
not hear. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): May I know, Sir, if they can take their oath now? 

MA* Abdul Haye (East Punjab: Muhammadan): On a point of order, 
Sir. You have ruled that those Honourable Members who have not yet 
taken their oath of allegiance are not entitled to take part in this election. 
You have said that you will ignore their votes. But how are you going 
to find out in whose favour they have voted and which are their voting 
papers? 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member ;s quite right in raising t^e 
point. The Secretary has been asked to make certain inquiry and the Chair'' 
will soon deal with the matter. 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawat (West Central Punjab : Muhammadan) :j 
May 1 point out, Sir, that the voting paper is still with Dr. Moonje? 

Mr. President: It appeals that Dr. Moonj^s voting paper has not yet 
been put into the box but Mr. Yusuf Imam’s paper has already been bo 
put. If Mr. Yusuf Imam will kindly t ell the Chair confidentially for whom 
he has voted, then that vote will be eliminated. Has Mr. Yusuf Imam 
any objection to tell the Chair in confidence for whom he has #oted? 

(Mr. Yusuf Imam signified his assent to this.) 

Mr. President I' Thai is all right. That settles the matter. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I again inquire, Sir, if Mr. Yusuf 
Iniam can now be permitted to take the oath and take part in the further 
proceedings ? 

Mr. President: There is no objection to Dr. Moonje and Mr. Yusuf Imam 
taking the oath now. 


% MEMBERS SWORN. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, M.L. A. (Nagpur Division : Non-Mulvmmmdan), and 

Mr. Yusuf Imam, M.L.A. (United Provinces, Southern Divisions: 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Am I entitled to vole now, Sir? 

Mr. President: No. The Honourable Membef is not entitled to vote. 


MOTION FOR ADJ OURNMENT. 

Attendance of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra at meetings of the 
Legislative Assemble . 

Mr. President: Pandit Motilal Nehru. I desire to make it clear from 
the outset that I will not allow one minute more than the time allotted to 
each Member. 

Pandit Motilal lfehxu (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Sir, 1 beg to move the adjournment of the House on a 
definite matter of urgent public importance. You have already read the 
motion. It concerns one Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, an elected Mem- 
ber of this House, who was elected unopposed and who is now under 
detention under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. The motion 
calls attention to the conduct of the Government in preventing Mr. Satyen- 
dra Chandra Mitra from attending to his duties as a Member of this House 
and thereby seriously infringing the privileges of this House and depriving 
the constituency which elected him of its right to be represented in this 
House. The larger question of the ^release of this prisoner or 'otners of 
the same class is not before the House nor is there any question of the 
repeal or amendment of the law, the so-called law under which they are 
detained, before thia House. The gravity of the situation to which the 
motion calls attention* arises from the fact that the detention of 
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this gentleman constitutes a very serious encroachment on the privileges 
of this House and on the right not only of the Member himsel| but of the 
constituency which has unanimously elected him. 

The facts are very simple and I should like to state them briefly for 
the information of the House. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mjtra was an 
♦•elected Member of the Bengal Legislative Council when he was arrested 
under the Bengal Ordinance No. I of 1925 and ltegulation III of 1818. 
Thereafter the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed and he 
was detained under that Act. Now it will be observed that in arresting 
and detaining Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra the Executive were guilty ot 
a double wrong — a wrong to the Member b\ infringement of his rights, and 
a wrong to the constituency which elected him. The latter wrong, 1 mean 
the one against the constituency, was attempted by His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Bengal to be redressed in a particular w f a\. 

The method which w r ns determined upon by His Excellency the 
Governor shows an ingenuity and originality which beats the record of the 
bureaucracy for their special genius for suppression and oppression. His 
Excellency acting under the rule which gives him power to direct that a 
seat has become vacant for the reason that a Member has not been able 

to attend to his duties for two consecutive months issued a notification 

that the seat of Mr Satyendra Chandra Mitra had become vacant. Now\ 
Sir, what is the simple meaning of it? Here is a man duly elected by his 
constituency, who wus actually representing the constituency in the House 
He was deliberately disabled by executive order from attending. Not 
that he is un&ble to attend for personal reasons, but was disabled by force 
from attending to his duties and the consequences of the inability thus 
brought about were visited upon him by the notification that his seat was 
vacated. You tie down a man hand and foot and then beat him for not 
being able to move; that is what it comes to, and that is what really 
happened. Thereafter this particular constituency went unrepresented in 
the Bengal Council for the rest of the life of that Council. The experi- 
ment had failed but was not repeated of trying another election. In 
course of time the general elections came round and Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra offered himself as a candidate for election to the Assem- 
bly. He was again returned unanimously, i e , unopposed to the Assem- 
bly. He was gazetted as a duly and properly elected Member of tho 
Assembly. He received a summons of His Excellency tho Governor 
General to attend the Assembly He received another summons ot His 
Excellency the Governor General to attend and hear his inaugural address 
on the 24th instant, which is to come Thereupon he applied to his 
custodians to give him an opportunity to accept the very generous in- 
vitation which was extended to him but was refused permission 

Now. Sir, we are meeting here to-day without this gentleman for no 
fault of his and for no fault of tho Governor General either His Excellency 
has duly invited him but there are others who prevent him from coming 
out. Upon those facts what is the position? It is quite clear to me but 
my Honourable friend the Home Member does not look upon it in such a 
simple way as I do and I can anticipate his presently rising in his seat 
and shaking his fist at me and telling me “How dare I say that this man, 
a dangerous anarchist, should be admitted into the honourable company 
of this House. He has been dealt with under the law of the land”. This 
particular law is known more as a lawless law than anything else. *But 
he will reply upon it and say that it is none the less the law of the land. 
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He will say “When a man has been dealt with under the law and detained 
by competdht authority, what right has any * one to interfere with it \ 
Now, Sir, my answer to that is a very simple one. I say that this man 
has not been tried. He has not been convicted. He has not 
been sentenced by any court and therefore he has every right 
to attend to his duties, by answering the summons he has received, unless 
my friend the Honourable the Home Member is able to point out to me 
any authority, which I challenge him to do if he can, precluding him 
from attending to his duties. Sir, this is really imposing a disqualification 
upon a duly elected Member which does not exist under the law. Of course 
it was open to the powers that be to make it a disqualification for seeking 
election, but luckily up to this moment, it has not occurred to them to do 
so. 

An Honourable Member: You remind them. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Now, the Government have not had the courage 
to put this man on his trial. They have not taken upon themselves to 
make it a disqualification. The man is kept in custody no doubt, but is 
there anything in any law in the world that the mere fact of a man being 
forcibly detained in custody not by an order of the court, nor after a 
conviction, disentitles him from performing the duties of his office? 
Imagine for a moment such a case arising in England. What would 
have happened? I will read the law us crystallised in Halsbury’s Laws 
of England, Volume 21, Article 1468: 

*“ Whilst Parliament it* sitting, and during the time within which the privilege 
of Parliament extends no peer or member of the House of Commons may be imprisoned 
or restrained without the order or sentence of the House of Lords or the Commons 
as the case may he, unless it be for treason or felony, or for refusing to give 
security for t lie peace.” 

Now, thaf may comprehensively be described by saving unless be is con- 
victed of a criminal offence. I will make it as general as that. Now in 
the case of the House of Commons, it has been held that a member can- 
not be urreRted for a period of 40 days before and after the meeting of 
Parliament. It has always been held that a member is immune from 
arrest for a period of 40 dn\s oven after the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment of which be is a member. A member who is in custody 
at the time of his election to Parliament — that is the case in 
point — is liberated upon his election in virtue of his privilege unless 
he is undergoing a term of imprisonment, for an indictable offence or for a 
criminal contempt of court. That is the common law of England. And 
what is the procedure prescribed if a man so detained is not liberated after 
his election 0 That you will find in the same book in Article 1483. The 
procedure with which the two Hourcr enforce the due observance of their 
privileges and punish anv breach of them is practically the Rame. When 
any alleged broach of privilege is reported to either House, it 
is the practice of the House whose privileges had been attacked 
to send for the offender to answer the charge of contempt. 
Now, Sir, if this case had happened in England, His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal and all others who are concerned in detaining this 
man would to-day hi*ve found themselves in a very uncomfortable position 
at the bar of the House of Commons. But it may be said that India is 
not England and that this Assemblv is not Parliament. We may for our 
own purposes choose to dignify it into a Parliament on certain occasions' 
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but it really is nothing of the kind and therefore there is no comparison* 
I quite agree. I do believe and I am perfectly certain that there is no 
analogy between the House of Commons and this House but so long as it 
is allowed to retain the merest pretence of what it is alleged to be 1 
maintain that it is the inherent right of every member of a representative 
institution to be present at its meetings to represent his con.'* 

stituents. That right is, I submit, inseparable from the very 

nature of the institution. It has nothing to do either with any 

particular House or the privileges of that particular House. True it 
is that the privileges of the House of Commons have been built up by 
long convention but, unless we make an early beginning, 1 do not think 
we will ever be able to build them up. There are only two things upon 
which the privileges of the House of Commons are ImRod Tln?ro is the 
convention established by immemorial custom and certain privneges have 
been sanctioned by Statute Nothing know n as privileges of the House 
does exist in this country It iR up to us to lav the foundation of a con- 
vention to-day because it is th^ inherent right of every such institution as 
ours is to have its own conventions. 

Mr. President: I do not wish to interrupt tho Honourable Member, bid 
I would remind him of the time limit. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: T hope 1 have two or three minutes more. As 
the lime at my disposal is running out, I shall not labour this point but 
1 will say that in this present instance the Government itself and His 
Excellency the Governor General h.ivo fully recognised the right. If they 
did not, why were this summons and invitation sent l* 1 will again remind 
the House that then* is no question on the motion relating to the legality 
or otherwise of the Ordinance or of the arrest or of the detention or of 
release for all purposes. The present motion only relates to the dis- 
ability which has been imposed upon a Member from attending the meet- 
ings of thisjdouse. Now, section 11 of the Act under which he is under 
detention is important and I wish to point out that that section also treats 
the ease ns that of a suspect, not of a criminal, not of one who has been 
found guilty of any offence. That being so, I submit that it is not a ease of 
a criminal character at all — much less a conviction under the criminal law— 
which alone is excepted under the practice in England. Wlmf after all will 
happen if Mr. Mitra is allowed to attend ? 1 cannot conceive* that tin* 

enormous resources of the* British Empire* will prove inadequate to secure 
peaceful residence for this man in Delhi and bis peaceful attendance in this 
Chamber while we are in Session. 

Before ] resume niv seat I should like to remind the House of what 
happened only the other day. His Excellency in opening these buildings, 
called the buildings of the Parliament of India, was pleased to read a 
gracious Message from the King Emperor, and the concluding part of 
that Message ran as follows : 

“ I earnestly pray that in the Council House now to be opened wisdom and justice 
may find their dwelling place and that God’s blessing may rest on all those who. 
may henceforth serve India within its walls.” 

» 

I put it, Sir, to the Treasury Benches and to my European Colleagues 
in this House whether they will be helping to keep wisdom and justice 
in their dwelling place in this House if they vote down this motion and 
declare to the w r orld their impotence to protect themselves and the bomiur 
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of this House when it is attacked in this way. I hope and trust. Sir, 
that we who are here to serve our constituents will not neglect our primary 
duty to them. The best judges and the only judges of their representatives 
are their electors. The electorate has given its verdict and 1 hope that 
this H6use will not trample under foot that verdict which is the very 
foundation of our own right to be here. With these words, Sir, I commend 
my motion to the House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, it 
was with very great interest that I heard the speech of my Honourable 
friend and 1 must congratulate him on his limiting the motion in the 
manner he has done. It is far easier to discuss what I admit is a point 
of constitutional interest in the manner in which he has put it before 
the House. He recognizes, as I am sure all sensible people will recognize, 
that there will be ample opportunity — and indeed judging from the notice 
paper ample opportunity has already been taken — to secure a discussion 
of the more contentious question which might have been introduced here 
I think irrelevantly. I congratulate my Honourable friend on his not 
having introduced them now, and so far from shaking my fist in his face 
I shall meet him with the utmost mildness. I will endeavour to convince 
him because I know him to be eminently reasonable on a point of constitu- 
tional law, however difficult he may be on other matters. Well, Sir, 
my Honourable friend will pardon me if I read the motion again. I will 
omit the reflections on the conduct of Government and take them as 
read and I will deal with the operative part of the motion, which is: 

u and thereby seriously infringing the privileges of this House and depriving the 
Constituency which elected him of its right to be represented in this House.” 

Now I think my Honourable friend has done a great service in bringing 
forward this motion for the adjournment because these are matters which 
it is desirable should be discussed, so that the position of the House in 
regard to an important point of this kind may be made clear. But let 
me remind him in the first instance that he who pleads privilege must 
prove tho privilege. I think that is probably a sound legal dogma. Well, 
iSir, this matter has \not altogether been unexamined. Fortunately I 
am provided b\ tho learning of others with a very concise account of 
the position of this House in regard to privileges. A very powerful sub- 
committee examined this matter. It consisted of two ra'-Law Members 
of the Government of India, Sir Muhammad Shaft and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, gentlemen I think whose fame as lawyers is recognized throughout 
India, Sir Henry MoneriefT Smith, an officer of considerable legal experience 
who is now President of the Council of State and has great constitu- 
tional experience, and Mr. Jinnah, now in this House about whoso merits 
I refrain from speaking. Well, Sir, these gentlemen carefully examined the 
question of tho privileges of this House and this is what they said. I 
will read the whole paragraph : 

“ It has not been suggested to ub from any source that the legislatures In India 
should be provided with a complete code of powers, privileges and immunities as is 
the case with most of the legislatures in other parts of the Empire. The matter 
has been generally dealt with by the enactment of a provision m their Acts of 
Constitution enabling V 1 ** legislatures to define their own powers, privileges and 
immunities, with the restriction that they should not exceed those for the time being 
enjoyed by the British House of Commons.” • 
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I pause there to comment because that is a very important restriction 
to which I shall refer later. 

“ Eventually no doubt similar provision will be made in the constitution of 
British India. But we are of opinion that at present such action would be prema- 
ture.” 

At the same time they go on to say that they feel that sufficient 
protection has not been given to the Members and they make certain 
recommendations. In conned ion with those recommendations I may 
remind this House that last year this House and the other Chamber 
.unanimously passed an Act to confer certain exemptions on Members of 
legislative bodies. That is, they did go some wav towards conferring pri- 
vileges and therefore they recognized that those privileges did not exist. 
Mj statement of the case would be inadequate if I did not point out 
that under the Government of India Act certain privileges do arise, but 
they do not arise in connection with the subject matter of this discussion. 
I have therefore shown, and indeed it was hardly necessary for me to 
have taken up so much of the time of the House because my Honourable 
friend hardly argued it, that there is no existing privilege. 

Then I pass on io the question of how far this matter if it had hap- 
pened in the House of Commons would have been a breach of privilege. 
It is perfectly true, and my Honourable friend readily admitted it, that 
’there is no strict analogy between this House and the House of Commons 
m respect of privilege. (Laughter.) 1 am glad to see that my Honour- 
able friends opposite accept some of my remarks. But let me point out 
to them that it is a pity to base an argument on what is not really sound. 
Had this case occurred in the House of Commons there would have been 
no breach of privilege. The privileges of the House of Commons have 
been fairly well defined in the many years in which that body has been 
developing them. It was suggested that this not being a case of criminal 
conviction privilege would arise. Now, Sir, that is not so. The House of 
Commons do not interfere by way of privilege in cases where a man is 
detained otherwise than on a criminal charge, in many cases and it 
will be in the recollection of many of the older Members of this House 
that during a period of some excitement, about 1881, numerous Members 
of the House of Commons were detained very much in the Bame way 
as the gentleman in connection with whom this constitutional debate 
lias arison. I refer of course to Messrs. Dillon, Parnell and the others. 
They were hold under the Protection of Persons and Property Act, 1881, 
and it was never suggested that this was a breach of privilege of the 
House What that Act did do was to require that a report should be 
sent to the House of Parliament concerned if a member were detained 
under its provisions. I will read you the section 

“ Tf any member of either House of Parliament be arrested under this the fact 
shall be immediately communicated to the House of which ho is a member, if Parlia- 
ment be sitting at the time, or if Parliament be not Sitting, then immediately after 
Parliament reassembles, in like manner as if he were arrested on a criminal charge.” 

Now if the House feels that they would like that provision to be in oper- 
ation in regard to these particular arrests in this country, I am quite pre- 
pared to carry that out, and indeed I think it would be a reasonable and 
proper completion of our procedure. And I think if my Honourable friend's 
motion had no other result than that, he would have effected a valuable 
improvement. 
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Now, Sir, a good deal has been said on the point of depriving the- 
constituency of its Member. Now that point would have impressed me 
rather more forcibly if the gentleman in question had not been under 
detention at the time he was elected. Had he been arrested and confined 
after his election, then I think the constituency might have felt rather 
sad about it; and I should consider myself — though I have no reason for 
knowing it as a fact because I have not examined the point — that the 
action of the Government of Bengal in declaring — I think it was the action 
of the Government of Bengal— the seat vacant was probably to give the 
constituents an opportunity of filling that seat if they so desired. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : They did not fill it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: They did not fill it. Then 
the constituency made that sacrifice in the interests of their political 
feelings, and my sympathies are noi with them. In like manner, when 
this gentleman was elected to this House the constituency must have 
been aware of the fact that he was under detention. 

Now, Sir, 1 have shown — at least I have tried to do so and I hope to 
carry the conviction of this House — (1) that there is no such privilege 
as is claimed existing in regard to this House, and (2) that if this House 
had the full privileges of the House of Commons, there would he no breach 
of privilege sueh as is suggested; and 1 ask the House to say that 1 have 
satisfactorih replied to the points raised by my Honourable friend. 

Mr. Amar Nath. Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, coming from Bengal, as I do, 1 Leg to associate myself with my leader 
m this motion for adjournment. I shall not trouble this House with the 
constitutional aspect oi the ^question which has been raised and which has 
not been answered by the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman, and could 
not be answered. But 1 shall place before this House one fact which is 
for all Honourable Members to consider, that it is one of us, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and myself as well as Sir Alexander Muddiman who is being 
kept away, by a barbarous law (I use the word deliberately) from this 
House from attending to bis business; and 1 think whatever may be our 
political faith, and to whatever political party wc may belong, it is the duty 
of every Member not only of the Opposition but also of the Members of 
the Treasury Benches to support this motion for adjournment because we 
have been deprived of half of Bengal being represent rd, for Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitrn represented two Divisions of Bengal ; he was elected un- 
opposed from two Divisions, namely, Rajshahi and Chittagong. The 
Chittagong Division happens to be the frontier of Bengal, the eastern 
frontier of Bengal as well us of India, and Rajshahi is hallowed with the 
sacred memories of groat sons of Bengal rr also great kings, last but not 
least of whom is Rani Bhobani, popularly known as Ardha Bangesw’ari, 
Queen of halt of Bengal. Now% Sir, when you deprive these two consti* 
tueneies of their representative to attend to his duties in the Central 
Legislature, we cannot allow that to go unprotested as Members of this 
House, whatever may* be the value of our protests here. I appeal mot 
only to my friends who belong to my party as also to the Independents 
but I also appeal to the Honourable Members occupying the front Benches 
to support this motion because it is an infringement of my right and your 
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right too. With these few words, Sir, I beg to associate myself with the 
motion for adjournment of this House moved by my leader. 

Hr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, as the motion has been confined to the constitutional aspect, I wish 
to confine my remarks also to that aspect. Every Member has a right of 
attendance, and it is his duty to attend. That is a right which is conferred 
by an Act ot Parliament, and it is a duty which is imposed by an Act 
of Parliament. I do not think it is competent to the Bengal Legislative 
Council or to the Government of Bengal or to the Government of India 
to transgress an Act of Parliament. If there is a right in every Member 
of this Assembly to attend, and if there is a duty, that duty and that 
right could be interfered with only 1)^ an equivalent overriding Statute. 
There is no such overriding by the Legislature of Bongal. The 'local 
Legislature, the provincial LegiG lure, could not affect the Act of Parlia- 
ment, the constitution Act, when it necessarily carries with it by impli- 
cation a rigid to override any law which infringes the primary right which 
is given to every Member Therefore, I do not consider that the Honour- 
able the Home Member was relevant or sound in the refnarks which he 

made, namely, that there is no question of privilege. It is higher than 

privilege, it is a statutory right which he has got. It is not necessary that 
it should he said in so many words, but when the Governor Genera'] has 

the right to summon him to attend this House, and when the right is 

eonferred upon a member, that right can onlv he taken awav by an Act 
of Parliament. As to whether there is a Statute, referred to by the 
Honourable the Home Member, which takes awav that right, the only 
Act that is referred to is the recent Bongal Act That cannot interfere 
with that rigid because it cannot override an Aet of Parliament. The 
only other safeguard that is provided in fa\our of Government is in cases 
of offences and convictions for offences, 1 id this is not that ^asc. Therefore, 
it rrmv he a lacuna, it mav be a cusux atinsHuit, hut there it is • so long 
as the Act of Parliament exists as it is, Government have no right wli it- 
evor to prevent an Honourable Member of Ibis Home, unless tliev ^how 
that he has been detained in a manner which the Act of Parliament re- 
cognizes as depriving him of the right of attendance; 1 snv they have no 
right whatever to prevent him from attending this House T am not 
referring'to the privileges of the House of Commons. It is hard'ly neces- 
sary, because I do not recognize that this is a House of Commons, but 
whether it is like the House of Commons or not, this technical or con- 
stitutional point is one which must be faced bv the Honourable the Home 
Member; and I have not heard am thing on that side on this aspect Of 
course we all recognize also that when Parliament conferred upon certain 
constituencies the right of electing Members, the right was a real right, 
subject only to disqualifications which the Statute or rules made under 
the Statute impose upon those who are eligible for election. Now here 
there is absolutely no disqualification imposed ifpon him. On the other 
hand it was in the mind of Parliament to exclude certain classes of persons 
from being eligible for election, — such persons as wore convicted of 
offences — but in this case there is no conviction and there is no offence. 
Therefore, vou cannot say that this man is disqualified. There is not the 
slightest doubt, as Pandit Motilal Nehru has said, that this is really adding 
to the list of disqualifications, and I do not know whether it would not be 
technically a fraud upon the Act of ^Parliament to add to the table oLdis- 
qualifications and make it impossible for a constituency to elect one who. 
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according to the Statute, is eligible to be elected but who is prevented from 
•being either elected or reaping the fruits of a successful election. The 
^constituency has a right to bo represented in this House : what right have 
*the Government of India or of Bengal, what right have they, to prevent that 
^constituency from representation in this House? That is the point of 
view which I wish to place before the House. If this is to be regarded 
•-as a legdl matter, as a technical matter, as a constitutional matter, by all 
means let us so regard it. But it is not a laughing matter, it is not a 
matter to be treated as a humorous episode. It iB a very serious matter 
••and it really affects the fundamental rights of Members of this House; 
sand I should expect that a unanimous vote against the Government on 
’this question is the only answer which a self-respecting House can give. 

“•Mr, M. A, Jinn&h (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : I listened 
fio the speech of the Honourable the Home Member who is- always very 
happy in his expressions and who always draws a very great deal of ad- 
miration for himself from me, although he refrained from saying anything 
^bout me. Sir, I agree with him that it is a question of great constitutional 
interest, but he argued in a particular circle which, if I may say so, is a 
vicious circle. He says under the present laws in this country and under 
•the present Constitution under which this House is constituted, there is 
no privilege in existence. I think he is right. Except of course some 
♦rights, there is no privilege in the sense in which it is enjoyed by a mem- 
Tour of the House of Commons. We have got certain rights under the 
Statute; and the position of the sub-committee, to which the Honourable the 
Home Member was good enough to refer — and I had the honour to serve 
on that sub-committee — when they examined that question, was this. 
'The sub-committee, which examined this question, had to consider the 
question having regard to- the terms of reference of the Muddiman Com- 
mittee, and the terms of reference of the Muddiman Committee were that 
•they could not possibly recommend any remedy or any proposals which 
went outside the scope of the policy and the structure of the Government 
of India Act of 1919. But I agree with the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber that there is no analogy between this House, as it is constituted, and 
the House of Commons. Now, that being so, that there is no analogy 
between this House and the House of Commons, that privilege does not 
exist. The Bengnl Criminal Law Amendment Act exists, and therefore 
this gentleman who haR been elected to this House is properly detained 
and therefore the Honourable the Home Member says what can the Gov- 
ernment of India do Sir, if this House was the House of Commons, if 
this House was the Parliament of India, my Honourable friencT would not 
be sitting there, nor would he have succeeded in passing that Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act by certification as he did. It is a vicious 
circle. Of course it comes to this, that law does not give you privilege; 
wc pass the laws, we enact Statutes in this country. Who? Our friends 
the bureaucrats who sit on the Treasury Benches. We have the power to 
enact any law wef like. When we pafcseH the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act or the Bengal Ordinance Act, we passed it; that is the law of 
the land. You have no privilege in this House at all and Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mit.ra is detained under the Bengal Ordinance Act. 
■What can the Government do? I say this, Sir, let us not side-track the 

*Speedh not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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issue. This is not at all — if 1 may sa\ so with the utmost respect to the 
Honourable the Homo Member — this is not at all a question of great consti- 
tutional interest in that sense. If this House was a Parliament, if this 
House either had. as you find in the Dominions, the privileges and the 
rights of members defined by regular Statutes, or if, us you find in the 
British Parliament, the rights and the privileges of the members of tho 
House are a growth and a development of tho common law of England, 
if that was the position here, then we would have been able to deal with 
this question in this House But it not so. Let us therefore get to 
the realities; let us get to the truth. What is truth? Here is a man who 
stands imprisoned for more than two years. Here is a man who was 
arrested under a most obnoxious law which gives the Executive absolute 
power to imprison a man on suspicion without trial. The question really 
to my mind, if I may say so quite frankly in this House, is this: How 
long are you going to keep this law? How long are you going to prevent 
him from w’hat ho is entitled to do? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : On a point of order, Sir, 

I understood that the question was excluded on the ground of anticipation. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I want to impress on this House not to be led 
away by mere argument of the Honourable the Home Member that the 
privilege does not exist lhat the law does exist, that the man is in prison 
and that therefore nothing can be done. You can do it under your system 
of Government which gives you the absolute autocratic powers which you 
possess and which you have taken in the name of Legislature. You can 
do it and I say do it, and if you do not do it, 1 shall support and vote for 
my friend Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

L&1& Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise 
to fully associate myself with the motion and the reasons given by the 
Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru and my friend Mr. Srinivasa Ijengar. 

1 do not agree with both sides of the House as to the arguments re the 
privileges cf the House. Tt is said that this House has got no privilege 
except those that have been granted to it by Statute. I put the case just 
the other w'uy. I think this House has all the privileges of the House of 
Commons except those that have been denied to it under tho Statute. I 
would ask Government to consider the fact that there is a wide complaint, 
a well-justified complaint that this House is practically impotent for all 
purposes affecting the administration of the country. If this verdict goes 
down as a correct interpretation of the law that this House has no privi- 
leges except those that have been granted to it by the Rtatufe or that may 
be granted by the Statute hereafter, its impotency will become still clearer 
and will remove the last hope that the country may possess in the powers 
and the efficacy of this House. 

Reference has been made by the Honourable the Home Member to* 
a Comfmittee on which some eminent Indian lawyers sat. One of them# 
has just explained what the position was and I think his interpretation 
*and explanation ought to be taken as final so far as he is concerned. I 
may say — and I am committing ne breach of confidence — that another 
of those distinguished members who sat on that Committee exactly takes 
the same view which Mr. Jinnah has taken. It is this. The rights and 
privileges of this House can be created in three ways, either by Statute, 
or immemorial custom or by convention. We hear of convention so often 
and so much in the report of the Joint Select Committee and in discussion* 
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about the constitutional rights of this House or the Legislatures of India 
that it would be simply cruel, and I think unwarranted, to deprive this 
House of the bright of establishing a convention. It is certainly one of the 
most important privileges and one of the most valued rights of the Mem- 
bers to attend the Sessions of this House without let or hindrance by 
any one, about which the present attempt is being made to establish a 
* convention. The motion before youp Sir, is not an ordinary motion. The 
Honourable the Mover has made it very clear that he is not raising the 
general question of the legality of the law under which this gentleman is 
being detained or even the propriety of that law, but he has raised the very 
important issue of the general rights and privileges of the Members who 
have been elected to this House under due process of law. There is no- 
thing in that process which vests the Executive with the power to take 
away the right of attendance, the right of attending the meetings of this 
House of the Legislature. Members who are detained in custody not after 
conviction by a court of law but by the sweet will of the Executive cannot be 
deprived of that legal right. As regards the argument that the Statute 
has not given this House any privilege specifically relating to this matter, 
J submit that is no argument at all and should not prevent this House 
from establishing the convention. It is one of those inherent rights for 
which no authority is required. It is for the other side to quote an 
authority to the contrary. Sir, all the precedents that can be quoted from 
bookB of English law or from other books are precedents which refer to 
convictions, convictions for treason or felony, but there is not a single case, as 
Pandit Motilal challenged the other side fo prove, there is not a single case in 
which by mere executive act of the Executive Government a Member 
elected to the Legislature can be prevented from attending its meetings. 
That I submit is an encroachment not only on the liberty of the subject 
but also on the rights of the Members of the highest Legislative Cham- 
ber in the country, of the highest Legislature that exists. I submit the 
right way to look at the proposition is that the Members of this House 
and this House only have got all the privileges of the House of Commons, 
except those that are denied to them under Statute. I think that is the right 
view; and I ask Honourable Members to take note of the attempt that is 
being made by the Executive to deprive the Honourable Members of this 
House of the privileges whieh belong to members of legislatures all over 
the world. I hope that the motion will be accepted, and on behalf of 
myself and other members of my Party I associate myself fully with this 
motion* and intend to vote for it. 

Pwdit Hriday Hath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Jlural) : Sir, the Honourable the Home Member, in congratulating you 
on your re-election yesterday, expressed his pleasure that a British 
r^jBcedent had been followed, and gave expression to the desire on his 
part that we would in future follow to an increasing extent the precedents 
set by the Mother of Parliaments. In view of this it seemed to me to be 
somewhat surprising that he Should fake a stand on his legal rights and 
say that he who pleads privilege must prove it. I should have thought 
that he would be the first to follow here voluntarily the precedent 
•set by a country tfhich is governed under a constitution responsive to the 
wishes of the people. It is true, Sir, that in this country we have no law 
•governing the powers and privileges of the Legislative Assembly, but in 
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certain Imperial and international affairs the position of India has been 
recognised to be equal to that of other members of the Empire, even 
though she has not yet attained full self-government. This being the 
ca/se, I submit that it would be both appropriate and graceful if, in a domes- 
tic matter of this land, the same precedent were followed and Government 
would, instead of taking a stand on their strict legal rights, interpret the 
spirit of the constitution and the practice that has been followed in 
certain important matters during the last few years. 

I am no lawyer, Sir, bat there is another point which troubles me as 
a layman. Mr. Mitra was not disqualified from being a candidate and 
it seems rather difficult to an ordinary man to understand why a man 
who can be adopted as a candidate for election, should be debarred from 
appearing in this Legislature when he has been elected to it. If a 
man is convicted under the ordinarv law of the land and the sentence is 
ci a particular duration, I understand that he cannot offer himself as a 
candidate at all. In that case no question of sitting as a member in any 
Legislature arises; but where he i's at liberty to be a candidate, it docs 
seem to me to be an injustice that, after his election, he should be 
prevented from discharging his duties. 

I do not wish, Sir, to trench upon the grqund that will be covered later 
*n connection with another Resolution, but I cannot hi ip pointing out 
that Mr Mitra has been detained under an Act passed in virtue of the power 
of certification vested in the Governor, and that his incarceration is in- 
definite. If he were imprisoned for a definite term there would bo 
some limit to the period of his disqualification, hut as he is now 
detained practically at the pleasure of the Grown, lie is possibly 
almost permanently debarred from acting as a Member of the Indian 
Legislature. In consideration of these mutters, Sir, it F' "ms to me to be a 
mere technicality to say that there is no law under which we can claim 
privilege for a man like Mr. Mitra The matter raised by the Honour- 
able Member, the mover of the adjournment, seems to me to deal 
with a fundamental issue, namely, the liberty of the subject, and I there- 
fore give my warm support to his motion. 

Hr. 0. 8. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, the leader of my party described the 
injustice to an elected member of the Party as “ a double wrong. 
Sir, it is certainly a double wrong: it is also I believe a triple wrong, a 
wrong to him, an elected Member, a wrong to the constituency which 
has the right to elect him, and a wrong to Assembly in which he 
should have been represented. Sir, I was r|B| delighted when the 
Honourable the Home Member denied tho^Wmalogy of this House to 
the House of. Commons. 

The Hcmonrable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : In this respect. 

Hr. 0. S. Banga Iyer; Sir, I believe he will make a point of instructing 
H he publicity Officer never more to produce that book known as " India’s 
Parliament. ” They would be rather more honest if they named it 
“ India’s Mock Parliament. ” That mockery has been proclaimed to-day 
by the Honourable the Home Member. In the light of what we see 
tiday, yesterday he wate only mocking the House when he said we must 
’follow the House of Commons’ precedents. 
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Sir, the Honourable the Home Member says it is “a constitutional 
debate.” Where !s the constitution and what is a constitution? A consti- 
tution is no constitution which has not behind it the sanction of the people. 
Here is a constitution which has been imposed on us against our wish; 
here is a constitution which is denied by us; and even under this 
constitution which you have imposed on us you deny us the privileges 
which the constitution is supposed to give, the privilege of being elected, 
<he privilege of representation. There is no constitution in this country 
and even the mockery of a constitution is being mocked. Sir, it is not a 
constitutional debate, it is a doba+o which denies the constitution. 
And the Honourable Member my a it is irrelevant, it is improper to go 
beyond the constitutional purview ! 

Sir, I think I have no necessity to answer the constitutional arguments 
raised by the Honourable the Home Member. It was only a magni- 
ficent attempt to mislead this House; it was a very clever attempt hut 
there is no constitutional point involved here at all. The question is one 
of brute force. The same brute force which put Srijut Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra in jail without trial is being displayed again. It is brute 
force pure and simple — lawless despotism, legalised autocracy. Sir, I 
think the Government which is responsible for this, I think the system 
which permits this, should be censured and proclaimed ttf the world as 
the biggest fraud known to history. ’ 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azhn (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan Rural): Sir, 
I am indeed, grateful to you that at last I have drawn your attention. I 
am not a parliamentary debater or speaker of any kind, but being new to 
this Assembly and also knowing as I do a little of this subject with regard 
to the detention of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, a gentleman who comes 
from my constituency, I think I owe it to myself as well as to my 
constituency that I should say something on this subject. 

Those of us, Sir, who come here from the Eastern provinces of India, 
and especially my friends from Bengal who are here to-day, will bear me 
out when I say that Hi's Excellency Lord Lytton, Governor of Bengal, 
only last Saturday called a conference of the representatives of this 
Assembly and also of the Members of the Council of State in order to have 
a consultation with regiard to this very vexed matter. In the coursl of the 
talk with Lord Lytton, though I am uncertain about the name, our frieri® 
Mr. Goswami asked the Governor with regard to this particular gentleman? 
and, Sir, Lord Lytton told very frankly — I am certain I am not giving 
out any secrets — that Mr .r Satyendra Chandra Mitra and for the matter 
of that anybody who has been detained under that special law can have 
their freedom in a couple of minutes or at once on condition that 
Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra and gentlemen of his kind will only 
come to Lord Lytton and tell him “I as an honourable gentleman 
pledge myself that I will have nothing whatsoever to do with the revolu- 
tionary movements and that I am giving an undertaking I shall not do 
anything whiph I am suspected of having done ”. 

Now, Sir, I have a 'very great respect for Pandit Motflal Nehru, the 
leader of the Swarajists, as a gentleman. I do not know whether this is 
a political stunt introduced here to puzzle the Members of the Assembly 
at this very critical juncture of Indian history. Sir, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
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Sahib does not bring up any Bill or any amending measure tp do away 
with these pieces of legislation which are called “ barbarous “ lawless ” 
and by such other terms. If the leader of the Swaraj Party was really 
anxious about the freedom of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, then, Sir, he 
should have 1 devised, as a sound constitutional lawyer, some programme 
which might have helped in that way. Of course this being only a “feeler”, 
I do not know what useful purpose will be served by having a threadbare 
discussion here in this Assembly at this lime. Secondly, Sir, if, as my 
friends here admit and as they know, there is no statutory law which 
gives any privilege or freedom to a gentleman of Mr. Mitra’s kind, my 
firm conviction is that this has been introduced here only for party reasons. 
On the other hand, might T not ask the leader of the Swaraj Party what 
harm there would he if Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra gave an undertaking 
as an honourable gentleman? That would be Bufficiont to bring him here 
and there* would be no further trouble 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Undertaking for what? 

An* Honourable Member: Has any charge been framed against him? 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Of course I do not hold any brief for the Honour- 
able the Home Member. You find, Sir, that, some of my friends here 
have claimed privileges like those enjoyed by a Member of the House of 
Commons. There an* some who are m doubt with regard to whether Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mitra s case forms a proper parallel with that of 
Parnell and othefto. Even m that case 1 am certain that neither the 
constitution nor the law* as it stands now can bring our friend here. With 
these few w r ords I beg to oppose the adjournment. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Mr. President, we have all read in our schoolbooks that silence is golden. 
Well, Sir, tlii'tv art certain conventions precluding me from saying anything 
more in reference to the speech of the Honourable Member wlio has just 
sat down, — I mean, the conventions regarding maiden speeches. But ho 
at any rate broke what, without any disrespect, 1 was feeling was a conspi- 
racy of silence on the other side of the House. 

I do not wish, Sir, to claim the attention of the House for more than 
a few minutes, because to my mind the legal position is by no means 
as subtle as some great lawyers in this House have made it out to be. 
Either you recognise that there are inherent rights — fundamental inherent 
rights,— -or* you declare that the only sources of rights — that is to say, 
the jffnly sources of law r — are the bomb and the machine-gun. I am sorry 
to make an abrupt statement like that, but I hope in a House consisting of 
eminent jurists and others learned in philosophy, I need make no apology 
ior that 

Mr. K. Ahmed (RajHiahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): Dr. Gour 
has already left. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: For I feel I did not depart from familiar lines of 
thought in jurisprudence when I made that statement. The Honourable 
the Home Member referred to an Irish precedent. He might as well have 
referred to some Russian precedent drawn out of the shades of Czarist 
Russia. That would be as relevant to the subject we are diseussipg, name- 
ly, the inherent tights of this Assembly as a legislative body, as any 
analogy or precedent be could draw from the deplorable history of England’s 
relations with Ireland. It is said that under the criminal l&w of the Jand — 

* 
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I do not know whose law it is; it is nojt my law; it is not the law of the 
people, for^the law of the people has been in abeyance hi India for the 
last 150 £Q»rs; — it is aaid that under the criminal law of the land Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mitra has been detained and that he cannot be 
brought here; but we have a further illumination on the subject from the 
Honourable Member who preceded me, namely, the fact that Lord Lytton 
is of opinion just now that if only Mr. Mitra, along with his other friends 
in jail, came up to him and told him that he was not going to indulge in 
violent crimes m future he is able to release him and others. The position 
is this, — that Mr Mitra has not been convicted undflr any law, neither the 
law of the British Government or the law of the people In the name of 
law and order, in defence of law and order, moro than a hundred respected 
citizens of Bengal were taken away from their homes in 1924. Nemesis 
overtook this imprudent assertion of monopoly over law and order. Gov- 
ernment had declared through their highest officials that they had always 
the power to preserve' law and order But what did we find iri Calcutta 
last y ear? For several months — not davs, but for months — the second 
city in the British Umpire was given up to the hooligans, and there was no 
law and order; there was no security of life and property in Calcutta, the 
prefnier City of India 

Now, the position seems to have slightly changed. Lord Lytton is now 
prepared to release these people on an undertaking When he told me 
this, 1 naturally retorted, “ If vou ask me ndw to give an undertaking 
that I shall not steal, am I going to give you that undertaking? But does, 
it follow that it I refuse to give that undertaking, it issbecause 1 intend, 
when 1 leave your room, to carry away some of you*’ things,?” Why*should 
they give an undertaking? They have not been convicted of any. offence; 
no churge has been framed against them Bo that if under the law of 
the land,- law for which we are not responsible,- -it is a crime to he sys- 
pected ot a crime, — for that is what the provisions of the Ordinance 
amount to, — these detenus may be criminals, but they are not convicted 
criminals And then 1 fail to see any reason from the point of view of law 
and order for that is the only excuse for that law — why Mr. Mitra could not 
be produced here under police surveillance. If it is contended that his . 
liberty is dangerous to the liberties of other people, he could have been 
brought here under a police escort. 

t 

Sir, as I have said before, I do not think the legal position is as com- 
plicated as some friends have sought to make it out to be. And, ^u, Sir, 
as our Speaker, have grave responsibilities in this matter. You are the 
guardian of the privileges of this House. Sir, privileges in no Parliament 
wore entirely conferred by statute law. Privileges were first created" by 
convention That was so in the British House of Commons; that has 
been so in other places. You are the guardian of privileges which have to 
be created as well as of privileges which already exist under the law. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Inside the House only and not outside. 

Mr. T. 0. Goewami: And yesterday, as also on a previous occasion 
^|hon you were ^levated for the first time to the Presidential Chair, you 
were reminded of the great traditions of the House of*Commons. There the 
pri#egos we fe not conferred on the House of Commons by Statute. The 
House of Commons began to assert its privilege whenever there wag an 
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infringement of privilege, — whenever there was, in other words, aA infringe- 
ment of wliat the House regarded as its privileges. We have now a case 
in* which we feel that the inherent rights of this Legislative Assembly have 
been violated, and it is our opportunity, as it is ouq^duty, to, if necessary, 
create a privilege; and it is for you, Sir, to guard it. Jn the struggle of 
the House of Commons with the Crown in bygone days, when the Crown 
was the Executive in England, the Speaker did play a very significant part. 
The King, that is to say, the Executive, did not recognise the privileges 
of the House of Commons then, but they were asserted and they have 
since been maintained; and Borne of them have been incorporated in statute 
law. Even with regafi to convicted criminals in England, a convicted 
criminal, if he is a Member of Parliament, has the right to go to Parlia- 
ment and be heard by his fellow Members T will remind you of a very 
recent case, that of Mr. Horatio Bottomley, who w r as oonvieted of a very 
serious offence and sentenced to imprisonment for, I believe, six years. 

* Tn that case the House of ( 'ommnns by a Resolution decreed that he could, 
if he chose to, come before the House of Commons. After all, if Govern- 
ment followed that analogy, you w r ould have had Mr. Mitra hero and you 
would have heard from his ow r n mouth that no charge was even framed 
against him though lie is vletained indefinitely not, as Mr. Kun/.m said, at 
the pleasure of the Crown, but at the pleasure of people whose* bona fides 
in the matter w’e have serif ais reasons to doubt 

Sir, this is an occasion T would submit to you, when you can convert 
this similitude' of a Parliament into something like a real Parliament. 
Jf necessary, your active intervention in preserving what w T e claim to bo 
our privilege maybe required in the near future, and, if you succeed in 
asserting the privileges of this House, you, Sir, wdll be the architect of a 
freedom /or which history xvill be grateful to \ou. 

i I sav this again, in conclusion, that there is not the slightest excuse for 
presentin'/ Mr Satvcndra Chandra Mitra from attending the deliberations 
this Legislative Assembly. He is not an outlaw' The country claims 
his services. Tt was once said in 1924 that the people detained under that 
infamous Ordinance were outlaws. Sir. it is a fiendish thing to declare 
a man an outlaw befote he/ has been tried and convicted, before his accusers 
• are able to produce him before a competent court of law', before they arc 
able even to question him on the charges brought against him. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhamtfcadan Rural): Sir, there are two points involved in this motion for 
odioumment One deals with the right of a Member who lias been electod 
a Member of this Assembly to attend tlii. Assembly and to exercise his 
righi; the other is the question of the privileges of this House. I wish 
to address myself to the first point first. The Government of India Act 
provides by section 64 that : 

“ Subject to the provisions of this Act (namely, the Government of India Aci), 
provision may he made by Rules under this Art ns to — 


(r) the qualification of electors; ^ 

( d ) the qualifications for being or for being nominated or elected as Members; 
of A he Council of State or the Legislative Assembly.” 

* * if' 

Under the provisions of this Act, rules have been made laying down 
qualifications of Members to be elected and the general disqualifications tor 
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such membership. These are to be found in Part II of the Electoral Rules 
published by the Government of India. Rule 5 states the general quali- 
fications for fieing elected/’ It says that: 

“ A person shall not be eligible for election as a member of the Legislative Assembly 
if such person— 

is not a British subject ; or 
is a female; or 

is a member of the Legislative Assembly and has made tjhe oath or affirmation 
as such member ; or 

having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is under suspension from 
practising as such by order of any competent court; or 
has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound mind ; or 
is under 25 years of age ; or 
is an undischarged insolvent; or 

being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the court a certificate that 
his insolvency was caused by misfortune without* imy misconduct on his 
part.” 

I fail to read in these rules and these disqualifications the disqualifica- 
tion of having been "interned under an Ordinance such as the one under 
which Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra has been prevented from taking 
his seat here. * 

The next point to which I invite attention is that section of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act which lays down that where no special provision 
is .made as to the authority by whom any rules a^o to be made* the 
rules are to be made by the Governor General in Council, and w&ich 
also lays down that such rules shall not be affected by any legislation 
undertaken by any local Legislature. (Mr. L. Graham : “ Section 129A.”) 
Thank you. Section 129 A says : 

“ Where any matter is required to be prescribed or regulated by rules under this 
Act, and no special provision is made as to the authority by whom the rules are 
to be made, the rules shall be made by the Governor General in Council with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council and shall not be subject to repeal or 
alteration by the Indian Legislature or by any local Legislature.” 

Now, 1 submit that the matter is quite clear. The Governor General 
in Council, acting with the sanction of the Secretary of State, has laid 
down the disqualifications by reason of which a person who has Jpeen 
elected. a Member of this Assembly shall not bo entitled to sit here, and 
.Parliament took care to say that these rules shall not be subject to 
repeal or alteration by the- Indian Legislature or by any local Legislature* 
If, therefore, the Government of India thought when they passed the 
Ordinance by certification that a disqualification of having been interned 
under the Ordinance should be added to the disqualifications by reason 
of which a Member who has been elected cannot sit in this Assembly, 
they should have taken the trouble to get the rules amended formally 
and properly. They have not done that. Therefore, the position is that 
under the Statute Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra is entitled to be elected. 
Hf^has been elected a Member of this Assembly. There is no disquali- 
fication laid down ih the law by which the Government have the power 
to shut this qgjan out, and the Government of India acted wisely and 
constitutionally when they advised His Excellency the Governor General 
to extend an invitation to Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra to attend as a 
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Member of this Assembly. The Government of India are unfortyinately 
not well-advised in not accepting this motion to-day. They have lapsed 
from the position that they took up, but 1 think there is still time for 
the Honourable Member to reconsider this matter. 1 submit then that 
so far as the right of the Member in question is concerned there is no 
power on earth, except the English Parliament or the Government of 
India acting with the Secretary of State under the authority of that 
Parliament, which can shut out Mr. Miira from attending as a Member 
of this Assembly and taking port in the debates here. So far, therefore, 
as the question of his right is concerned, I submit that it stands absolutely 
unassailable. Nothing that has been said here affects that question, 
nothing I submit that can be said here can affect that question. 

I come now, to the question of the privileges of this House. It is 
hardly necessary for me to argue that point, in view qf what I have already 
submitted to this House. But my Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, thought it fit, and 1 think not unwisely, to include in hifii motion 
the seeond aspect of the case also for the consideration of this House, 
namely, that the Government of Bengal and, therefore, by implication the 
Government of India who are their masters, have prevented Mr. Mitra 
from attending to his duties as an elected Member of this House and have 
thereby seriously infringed the privileges of this House. My Honourable 
friend the Home Member said that there were no privileges of this House. 
He also pronounced the dictum that he who pleads privilege must prove 
it . 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I did not sav that there 
wore no privileges. What T said was that there were certain privileges 
conferred either by the Government of India Act or a competent legis- 
lative authority in India. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Thank you. The Honourable Member 
said, “ You must prove a privilege if you plead it." I prove the pri- 
vilege by showing that this Assembly has been constituted by the English 
Parliament. The English Parliament has laid down certain rules for the 
conduct of this Assembly. Under those rules we meet. Under those 
rules and by the very constitution of this Assembly there is one thing which 
is absolutely clear and undeniable, and that is that this Assembly is the 
supreme legislative assembly of this countrv, that it is this Assembly which 
enacts laws and that those laws arc binding upon every servant of the 
Crown in India. I submit that the privilege which the Members of the 
House of Commons enjov is based upon the identical consideration that 
Parliament being the supreme 'legislative assembly in the United Kingdom 
any laws made by it must be binding upon everv servant of the Crown, 
and that any member who has the privilege of being a member of that 
assombly and thereby contributing his share to the making of laws must 
be assumed hv virtue of that fact alone to he beyond the reach of anv 
arrest 40 days before the meeting of the assembly, and while the assembly 
is sitting, and 40 dnvs thereafter. T submit that that is one privilege which 
every Legislative Assembly in every civilised country must enjoy and I 
am certain that my Honourable friends who sit opposite me will agree that 
this constitution of a supreme Legislative Assembly, having bee* give* to 
India, it is implied, undeninhlv implied, that the Members of this House 
Rhall be exempt from the fear of arrest or apprehension just as Members 
of the English Parliament are free from that apprehension. It* is an 
elementary right of members of the supreme legislature of every eouhfcry. 
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My Honourable friend the Home Member must show that by certain 
definite rules ble^rly expressed we have been deprived of this privilege. 
If he cannot shoW that, I think it would be only graceful and constitu- 
tionally the correct position for him to take up to admit that privilege, 
to uphold it and give the world an opportunity to think that, while we 
lack certain powers which Parliament possesses, Parliament by giving us 
the powers it has conferred upon us lias certainly placed us in the position 
that so far as the liiemberlhip of the Assembly is concerned, we shall be 
treated as gentlemen at least while this Assembly is sitting and enabled 
to attend it. It is surprising that having laid down the qualifications of a 
member for election, having allowed and helped that member to be elected, 
having gazetted his appointment having issued an invitation to him to 
attend this Assembly, having asked him to be present here to hear the 
address of Itis Excellency the Viceroy, we find the Home Member getting 
up and saying practically, “ true, w r e have done all that, but we have 
blundered We snv “having done all that vou have done do'not 

blunder now by shutting out this mm from attending ‘flu's House It 
Is unfortunate that the idea of enabling the gentleman concerned to attend 
this Hpus£ did not occur earlier to the members of the Government. It 
is unfortunate that the mistake was not rectified earlier, and that it became 
necessary for my friend Pandit Motilnl Nehru to bring a motion for 
adjournment, of this kind But the position is verv simple My friend 
the Honourable the Home Member says that wc have to prove the privi- 
lege we plead. I submit I have shown that the privilege is implied in 
the fact of this Assembly being constituted as it is, and I wouhj, ask the 
Honourable the Home Member to consider the situation a little further. 
It has been pointed out that the member concerned is not undergoing, 
a sentence, he has not l een tried and convicted. We take our stand 
on this. If the gentleman wore convicted and sentenced, the 
position would be different ’ The rules do not lav down «uch n disquali- 
fication, and by an Ordinance passed bv certification you cannot deprive 
a man of the right which has been conferred upon him b\ Statute. Can 
there be any greater insult to this House than what is involved in the 
adoption of this policy? This House lias not passed the law under which 
this gpntleman has been interned, and the English Parliament has 
taken care to see that unless a man has been convicted ho shall not be 
shut out from taking part as a member of the Supreme Legislative Assem- 
bly of the country. My Honourable friend the Home Member referred 
to the caRQ of Ireland, to those unfortunate days of 1881 when Ireland 
was seething with discontent and witnessed many unhappy events. Why 
oannot he cast hiR eves forward to the Ireland of to-dnv? T am sure there 
is not an Englishman who would fool hippy that in 1881, a measure like 
that to which the Home Member referred was adopted. You have again 
and again told us that we hnvo entered upon a new era, that there should 
be an era of goodwill and co-operation between the non-6fficialR and offi- 
cials, between Europeans and Indians Is it not vour duty as well ns ours 
that we should adopt a course of conduct which will commend itself to 
the judgment of all Indians as woll as Europeans? I ask every Member 
of thi^Honte to sav whether the course adopted by Government com- 
mends itself tot him. 1* make no exception. I ask every Member of this 
House to sav whether the man whose privileges we are discussing, who has 
not been tried, convicted and sentenced, should be shut out from taking 
part in the proceedings of this House merely because he fora* been detained 
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under an Ordinance. We have repeatedly asked the Government to put 
these detenus on trial. The Government have uot accepted that fair 
challenge. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 did not understand that 

there wits going to he an anticipation of debate on this question. I have 
made the outy speech that it L possible for me to make mid it is not fair 
to the Leader of the Louse that then* should be this anticipation. I did 
not deal with any of these points 

Hr. President: The "Honourable Pandit wilTliave ample opportunity to 
discuss the general question later during this session, whin the motions 
r> that connection are reached. *7 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: 1 am perfectly within my rights in 
basing mv arguments upon the facts connected with the Ordinance and the 
detention of the gentleman to whoi i the motion delates. I Am perfectly 
entitled to point out the cm-iumlances under wffich Government have 
sought V) frustrate the enjoyment oi a right b\ a Member of t!bia House 
who is dot aim'd under an Ordinance which has not been passed by this 
J-Jouse. I will not dilate further on that point T do not wish to take 
up the time of the House further I submit that in the first place 
because it is the r! *ht of Mr NaUendrn Chandra Mitru to attend this House 
as a Member and to take part in its deliberat ions, he should lie allowed 
to attend The Bengal (loimminit should receive an ord( r from the 
Government of India to let this gentleman be ^ct free so that ho may 
attend meetings of this House 1 have referred to the Ordinance. I wi>h 
the House to note the period of detention which the gentleman concerned 
has undergone, and to note further that if this gentleman had been con- 
victed aAd sentenced, probably tho sentence would have expired and he 
would have bom in a different position to wlmt Ik* i« in now. His intern- 
ment under the Ordinance foi an uuMinitc period is a very serious wrong 
to him, and no imtifieation lias b on offered for it to this House. For 
these reasons, both on the tTound ol He right of Mr. Satvendra Chandra 
Mitra to attend as a Member of this Home and because also such a privi- 
lege as is claimed should be established in this House by convention, l 
appeal to the Honourable the Home Mr mber and the whole House to accept 
this motion. The privileges of t lie House of Commons have not been 
created by a constitutional act, either of the Parliament or of the King. 
Many of them have grown up, as mam conventions have grown up; and 
I say let this be recognised as a privilege of this House that a man who 
has been elected a Member of this House shall not be prevented from 
taking part in the discussions of this House by any order or Ordinance 
nassed by executive authority 1 commend this motion most strongly to 
the Members of this House. 

Hr. President: I do not know if at this stage we should adjourn. 
Several Mussalman Members w r ish to get away for their prayero^and if we 
continue the discussion much longer, thes will* not be here to record their 
votes. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Hr. President: The question is ilmt the question be now pyt. 

The motion was adopted. * 

Hr. President: Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: Sir, I do not think"! have 
any right of reply on this. 
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Pandit Hotllal Nehru: Sir, I think my friend the Honourable the Home 
Member has been sufficiently answered by the speeches which followed 
his. I have only to point out one thing more. We have been reminded 
of the nature of these detentions and arrests. Now what is it? As I 
said in my opening remarks, you cannot put it any higher than this, that 
these good people are suspected by the bureaucracy of being very dangerous 
people. Well, what are you afraid of? They are suspected of being 
anarchists. Now I ask you and I ask the Honourable the Home Member 
to consider for a moment what is it that I am asking on behalf of Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mitra. What I am asking on his behalf is the * 
opportunity for him to come here to take the oath of allegiance to His 
Majesty tho King Elffiperor. That is what he is askftig for and that is 
what permission is not given to him to do. The man who comes to this 
Assembly must perforce take the oath. Dogb that go for nothing, and 
are we to attach a larger meaning to a verbal assurance to Lord Lytton 
that the man will fftt engage in political crime? Sir, if I may say so, 
means nothing but pure vanity. Because His Excellency Lord Lytton’s 
Vafcffcy would not permit him to allow the man to come here and His 
Excellency would not rest content until ho has come down on his knees 
before him he must not be allowed to take the oath of allegiance. This is 
An additional reason which I lay before the House, and I submit for its 
consideration that it is almost conclusive. But that again is going into 
the iaerits of the question. I say that apart frofa the merits, whatever 
tho man may be, you may take such precautions, you may make Buch 
arrangements as you like, but surely ho can be allowed to exercise his 
right under proper safeguards. Whatever you may think of the man — he 
may be a very dangerous man indeed — as I have said, surely the resources 
of the British Empire are not so inadequate as not to be sufficient to 
cope with any situation. What does it mean, what do I ask for him? 
Only liberty to come and reside in Delhi while the House is in Session to 
attend the meetings of this House to represent his constituents. Indeed 
I am fully entitled to ask that he be released for all purposes, but I have 
limited my motion and, as m^ Honourable friend Pandit Mudan Mohan 
Malaviya has pointed out, it is confined to asking for the freedom of 
movement for a number of^ days — whether it is 40 or 30 days I cannot 
take it upon myself to fix — before the commencement of a Session and 
a similar dumber of days after the close of the Session in order to enable 
him fully to discharge his duties. With these few words, Sir, I commend 
my motion to the House, and I hope it will be unanimously adopted, at 
least by the non-official section of the House. 

Mi. President: The Honourable the Home Member said that he had 
no right of reply. I find from the rules that he has the last word. Does 
he wish to speak? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I do not propose to 
take up the time of the House for more than a minute or two on this 
matter .... 

Hr* T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : May I ask whether the Honourable the Home 
Member .... 

* (Honourable Members : " Order, order *’.) 

Hr. President: Is it a point of order that you are raising, Mr. Prakasam ? 

Hr. T. Prakasam: No, Sir, ft is not a point of order, but .... 
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Mr. President: Then you have no right unless the Honourable the 
Home Member gives way. Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I did not give way to 
the Honourable gentleman purposely because I do not think that it is 
reasonable when one is making a reply— especially as I told the House 
that I did not propose to detain the House for more than a minute or 
two— for h’m to interrupt me. I can assure him that in tho course of an 
ordinary speech I should have had much pleasure in giving way, but on 
the occasion of the last reply I do not think that it is a reasonable thing 
to ask me to do that. 

This case has been argued from almost every point of view possible. 
A case was sought to be made out first on the technical ground of privilege. 
Then a good deal was said on the merits. I said from the beginning that 
I proposed to deal with this point from the constitutional point of view* 
where it was very properly placed by tho Honourable Mover, and I do not 
propose to depart from that one jot. I have not been shaken by one 
argument which haR berm put forward on the point of constitutional lavp. 
No one has suggested that there are any privileges which cover thia case, 
and no one has repudiated my argument that had this case occurred in 
relation to the House of Commons, there would have been no breach of 
privilege whatever It is in vam that it iR sought to draw a red herring 
over the trail by Saying, 4 4 Why cite Irish legislation? ’* I wa* not 
citing Ir.sh legislation, I was citing the conduct of the House of Commons 
in England 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: I said Insh precedents 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is not an Irish precedent, 
it is a precedent of the House of Commons — it arose in connection with 
an Irish matter. I hardly think that my friend him&elf would contend 
that it is an Irish precedent. That is the position I h ti *0 Endeavoured to 
put beforo >ou I must thank the House generally for the way in which 
they have debated this question and for putting forward the right position. 

I do see that in the constitutional procedure there is a lacuna. I made 
an offer to the House that we should follow the House of Commons pro- 
cedure and that we should see that the President gets a report of any 
Member who had been detained in this way. 

itr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will he he given the opportunity to judge 
whether the detention was proper or not ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Certainly not. I propose 
to follow the English Parliamentary precedent. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: There are also precedents of that kind, 
Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend will 

pardon me 1 am trying to make an offer; he. is trying to make a rival 
offer. Therefore, Sir, I stand by what I said. It has not been argued 
for one thing, that there is any such privilege attaching to Members of this 
.House and further I have satisfactorily established — I hope to the satis- 
faction of the majority of this House — that there is no such privilege attach- 
ing in the House of Commons. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That thib Assembly do now adjonm. M 
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The Assembly divided: 

AYES — 64. 

Abdoola Haroon, Haji. , 

Abdul H *ye> Mr. 

Abdul Lauf Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 

Abdul Matin Ohaudhury, Maulvi. 

Abdullah Jlaji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 

Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Ran gas w ami. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. *« 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. JUahibakhsh. 

Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 

Ohetty, Mr. R. K. ^hanmukham. 

Chunder, Mr. Nirnwi Chunder. 

Has, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Hutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dntta, Mr. Sriah Chandra. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan. Raja. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhao, Mr. 

W. M. P. 1 

Goswami, Mr. T. C. 

Golab Singh, Sa#ar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabnai Nemehand. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 

Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jamn*das, Seth. 

Jayaksr, Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Bandit Hriday Nath. 

NOES — 46. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir fcahibz.ida. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison. Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-A/im, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad. Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayyangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravanmdha. 

Bhore, The Honourable Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 

Glow, Mr. A. G. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D 
Donovan. Mr, J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 

Evans, Mr. F. B. 

Gavin- Jones, Mr. T. 

Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh. Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell. Mr. E. B. 

*Innes. The Honouinbla Sir Charles. 

Jowj'hir Singh. Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

The motion wae adopted. 


Lahiri Ohaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kauta. 

Lajpat R&i, Lala. 

Maiaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Nayudu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr.' K. JO. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rahimtulla, Mr. FazaL Ibrahim. 

Raj an Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Kao, Mr! G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. Bhabendra Chandra. 

SEaE Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Thakar Das. Pandit. 

Tirloki Nath, Lala. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

L : ttlehailes, Mr. R. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
NatE. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, H»ji 
Ohaudhury. 

Mr. W. A. 

Mtiddiitian, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Natiquo, Maulvi A. H. ’ 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy, Mr. R. 0. 

Rov, Sir Ganen. 

Ruthnaswanny, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Sykes, Mr. B. F. 

Toukinson, Mr. H. 

Willeon. Sir Walter. 

Young, Mr. G. H. 



SEATING ARRANGEMENTS FOR MEMBERS. 

Kr. President: I have to remind Honourable Members that His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy is going to address this Assembly on the morning of 
the 24th instant at 11 o’clock The House is aware that Members are to 
sit in such order as the President fixes. I have not yet fixed the order 
in which the Member should sit. So long as that order is not fixed, any 
Member is entitled to occupy any seat he chooses. I cannot, I am afraid, 
delay the fixing of that order any longer. I have delayed it for this short 
time owing to the representation made to me by certain Members. Now, 
it is not desirable that I should wait any longer, and if any Member wishes 
to make am representation on the subject, he should do so before 12 o'clock 
on Monday next The seating arrangements which I propose to make 
will come into force from Tuesday, the 25th instant. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, tha 
25th January, 1227. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, 24th January,, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock 


ADDRESS OF H E THE VICEROY TO MEMBERS OF THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE ASSEMBLY 

(His Excellency the Viceroy with the President of the Legislative 
Assembly having arrived in profession, His Excellency took his seat on 
• the dais.) 

H. E. the Viceroy: Gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty to-day to wel- 
come you to the ^opening Session of tho Third Legislative Assembly and to 
wish vou well in the labours vou are about to undertake Since I lAst 
had the honour of adducing \ou the elections have wrought their changes, 
but, although we miss the presence of Rome whose faces and names were 
familiar in the last Assembly and in the wider political Bfe of India, I am 
glad to see that many have returned whoBe experience in previous Houses 
will be of great value in fhe important deliberations which this Assembly 
will be cafied upon to undertake * 

To-day you meet for the first time m vour new nnd permanent home 
in Delhi In this Chamber the Assembly has been provided with a setting 
worthy of its dignity and importance, nnd T can pav its designer no^ higher 
compliment than bv expressing the wish that the temper, in which the 
public affairs of Indin will he here conducted, mav reflect the harmony 
of his conception 

As regards external affairs, there is only one matter to which it is neces 
sary for me to refer As Hon ’hie Members are aware, the situation in 
China has been the subject of grave anxiety Attacks have recently been 
made on the lives and property in the various treaty ports of the mercantile 
communities, which include manv Indian as well as British subjects 
Certain Settlements have already been evacuated under pressure and the 
property of the residents extensively plundered Other and even more 
important areas are similarly threatened and His Majesty’s Government 
have reluctantly decided that it is their duty to send reinforcements to 
China to protect the lives of those for whose safety they are responsible. 
Having regard to the fact that Tndia is the nearest part of the Empire in 
which forces are available for immediate despatch, the Government of 
India have agreed to co-operate m this purely defensive action by contri- 
buting a contingent, including Indian troops 

Public opinion throughout the world has lately witnessed tho enlighten 
ed action that has been taken to bring to an end the conditions of slavery 
'previously existing in Nepal Hon ’hie M embers will have welcomed more 
recent examples of the same humane movement, provided by the action 
of the Khan of Kalat within his territory, and bv the measures taken onlv 
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last month by Government to stamp out slavery in some >f the outlying 
territories situated close to the Burmese frontier. 

A few months ago I had the opportunity of visiting another of Indiais 
frontiers on the North-VTest, and of seeing for myselt evidence of the im- 
proved conditions which there prevail. I trust that the policy which my 
Government has been pursuing for the last four years in Wazirislan will 
continue fo prove of benefit both to the independent tribes and to the ad- 
jacent parts of British India. 

When I addressed the Indian Legislature on the 17th August last, I 
stated that the Union Government had agreed to hold a Conference at Cape 
Town with representatives of the Government of India, in the hope of 
reaching a satisfactory settlement of the Indian problem in South Africa- 

The delegation, appointed by my Government and generally accepted 
by Indian opinion as representative, sailed for South Africa on the 24th 
November, and on arrival received a most cordial welcome from both the 
Government and the people of the Union The Conference was opened 
by the Prime Minister of the Union on December 17th and closed on Jan- 
uary 13th. As Hon’ble Members have seen’ from telegrams that have 
appeared in the Press, a provisional agreement has been Arrived at between 
the delegations of the Indian and Union Governments, which will require 
ratification by the respective Governments 

Hon’ble Members will share the satisfaction of my Government that 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah and his colleagues, again happily assisted by 
the devoted and unselfish labours of Mr. Andrews, should have succeeded 
in reaching an understanding which, as wc mav hope, will lead to a settle- 
ment of this long-standing problem Those who recall the difficulty that 
this question presented a few months ago wid feel that the new aspect 
which it has assumed reflects high credit on those who have represented 
the two cquntnes in these discussions Our delegation have already left 
South Africa and are due to arrive in Delhi on February 6th. Pending 
their return and the receipt of their report, I am not in a position to make 
any announcement regarding the provisional settlement that has been 
reached. It is intended to publish the results of the work of the Confer- 
ence simultaneously in both countries, and in regard to the date of such 
publication we are bound to consult the wishes of the Union Government. 
My Government will not fail to give tho Chambers of the Indian Legi su- 
ture an opportunity of discussing the matter at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

I now turn to the announcement made by my predecessor on the 9th 
February 1926 in the Council of State conveying the decision of His 
Majesty's Govomment to re-constituto the Boyal Indian Marine as a 
combatant force, thus enabling India to enter upon the first stage of her 
naval development, and ultimately to undertake her own naval defence. 
Lord Reading pointed out that much constructive work had to be done 
before tho Roval Indian Navy could be inaugurated. I am glad to be 
able to sav that considerable progress can already be recorded. The 
Bombay Dockyard has been busily engaged on the equipment of the Qepdt 
Ship, and only one sloop remains to be acquired in order to complete 
the initial strength in ships Details of recruitment, organisation and 
finance have been worked out, and the most important of the proposals 
of mv Government under these heads are alreadv in the hands of the 
Secretary of State Tho necessary legislation in Parliament will be carried 
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through, I hope, early this year. My Government will then be in a position 
to introduce legislation to provide for the discipline of the new force; and 
when that legislation is passed, the .Royal Indian Navy will come into 
existence. 

A recent event of outstanding intorest has been the arrival in India of 
the Secretary of State for Air in the first of the great air-liners sent out 
to this country by the Imperial Airways Company. In so far as India is 
concerned, this development of aviation marks the introduction into the 
country of a new form of civil transport. India is a country of vast 
distances, but aviation annihilates distance as it has hitherto been reckoned. 
The increased speed of air-transport, coupled with the facilities which it 
offers for surmounting geographical obstacles, will be a potent factor in 
shortening the communication ol India with other countries, and also in 
linking up her own widespread L'rovii.ces, thus drawing them more closely 
together as members of a single nation 

As the House knows, there are several financial ihid commercial matters, 
with which w r e are at present concerned. After a series of balanced budgets 
the Government of India may justly claim to have reached a strong financial 
position, with their credit firmly established both within and outside India. 
While securing this result, for which India owes a real debt of gratitude to 
the Hon’ble Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett, Government have been 
able to abolish the Cotton Excise duty, to reduce the salt-tax and to extin- 
guish a considerable 1 proportion ot the Piovinci.il Conlnbutions. During the 
present Session, in addition to the annual Finance Bill, legislative 
measures will be laid before you to give rd’oet to the principal recom- 
mendations of the Currency Commission 

A Bill will also he placed before you, based on the recommendations 
ol the Tariff Board as regards protection to the steel industry. The 
declared object of our protective policy is that ultimately the protected 
industries should be able to stand alone and i.iee world competition 
unaided, and it is by this criterion that the success or failure of the 
policy will be judged. The remarkable progress made at Jambliedpur 
since 1924 affords reasonable giounds for hope that, before many years 
have passed, steel will be made as cheaply in India as in any country in 
the world, and that the need for protection will disappear. But it is 
necessary, if capital is to be attracted to the industry, that manufacturers 
should bo assured for a reasonably long period ol the continuance of tho 
basic duties applicable to imports from all countries. The Board however 
are, I think, right in forecasting that after boven years the time will have 
come to review the position afresh *ind ascertain, in the light of the 
circumstances then existing — not vs lather the industry deserves protec- 
tion, for that question has been decided — but whether it still needs it. 

The Tariff Board, which was specially constituted to consider the claim 
to protection of the cotton industry, is, I understand, about to submit 
its report, and my Government will seek to arrive at a prompt decision 
on the issues involved. * 

I turn now to topics of a more general character, which must necessarily 
occupy prominent place in all our thoughts. 

- This Assembly is of particular importance inasmuch as within its life- 
time must be undertaken the Statutory enquiry, prescribed by the Govern- 
ment of India Act. This fact is my excuse— if such be needed— for 
speaking frankly on some aspects of the general situation. But, before 
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doing so, I desire to make my own position and that of any Governor 
General plain. 

As long as the final control of Indian policy is constitutionally vested 
in the Secretary of State on behalf of Parliament, it is the duty of the 
Govera|K|fiftner&l, while he holds his office, to guide his conduct in con- 
formity *with the general policy approved by the Imperial Government. 
Just as in Parliament . however, Indian affairs are with foreign policy 
rightly held to be outside ordinary party controversies, so a Governor 
General as bueh has no concern with British party politics. It is his duty 
with his Government to seek faithfully to represent to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment what he conceives to be India’s interests, and he must count on 
the help of the Legislature to enable him to do this fairly. On the other 
hand, it is possible that he may be able to help Tndia, by telling those who 
represent her in her Councils, from his own knowledge, Of the manner in 
which, and the angle from which, the judgment of Parliament is likely to 
be formed. 

I do not ignore the fact that there 1 is a section of opinion in India which 
rejects the right of Parliament to bo the arbiter of the fashion or the time 
of India’s political development I can understand that opinion, I can 
acknowledge the sincerity of some of those who hold it, but I can devise 
no means of reepneiling such u position itli the undoubted facts of the 
situation. 

But there is another section of opinion which, while hesitating to prefer 
so fundamental an objection to am right of Parliament to be the judge 
of these matters, would yet say in effect tiiat it was indefensible for Parlia- 
ment to exercise its judgment in any sense but that of granting to India 
forthwith a wide, if not a complete, extension of responsible power. 

The distinction between these* two lines of criticism is narrow; for 
Parliament would be no real judge if its title were held to depend for 
sanction upon the judgment that it delivers, and it is scarcely possible to 
impugn its right to deliver a free verdict, without challenging its title to 
sit in judgment on the case. 

I have not infrequently been told that the problem is psychological, 
and that many, if not most, of our present difficulties in regard to pace 
and manner of advance would disappear, if it was once possible to convince 
India “that the British people wore sincere in their professed intention of 
giving India responsible government. 

It is difficult to know in what way one m*y hope to carry conviction to 
quarters which remain unconvinced I have already stated my belief that, 
whether what the British people lias Rought and is seeking to do in 
India will be approved or condemned by history’, their own inherited 
qualities left them no alternative but to open to India the path in which 
they had themselves been pioneers, and along which they have led and 
are leading the peoples, wherever the British flag is flown. 

Moreover, in the success of the attempt to lead a friendly India towards 
self-government, the self-interest and the credit of Great Britain before 
the world aro alike engaged, and forbid her to contemplate with equanimity 
the failure to achieve a purpose which has been so publicly proclaimed. 
Every British party in a succession of Parliaments, elected on the widest 
franchise, and therefore representing in the widest possible manner the 
British people, has pledged itself to the terms of the 1917 Declaration. 
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They have implemented those terms by legislation, and thus given practical 
proof of sincerity by introducing wide and far-reaching changes into the 
structure of Indian Government. 

From those undertakings no British party can or will withdraw, and, 
although the British race may lack many excellent qualities, they can afford 
to remain unmoved by charges of bad faith, which their jdjole history 
denies. 

But, it is said, the alleged sincerity of Parliament receives practical 
contradiction on the one hand by arbitrary executive acts such as the 
detention of certain men without trial in Bengal, and on the other by 
the reluctance of Parliament to give a firm time-table for the completion 
of its loudly professed purpose oi making India herself responsible within 
the Empire for her own govermn »ut. The first question concerns the 
exercise of that executive responsibility which must rest upon any 
administration, however constituted; and, though I am we'll aware of 
its political reactions, it is a question which must be dealt with on its 
merits, and has no direct relation with the general question of constitu- 
tional advance. For constitutional forms uiay vary' widely, but the main- 
tenance of law and order is flu* inalienable duty of all those on whom falls 
the task of government. And indeed the action, of which complaint 
is made, is sdle'iv due to the fact that Government has had good reason 
to believe that those now detained had rejected the wav of constitutional 
agitation for that ol violent conspiracy , and that to put a term to their 
dangerous activities was essential. 

1 share with all Honourable Members the desire to see an end to the 
necessity for the continuance of these measures, but the guiding principle 
in this matter must and can only, be the interests of the public safety. 
Nor is the matter one that rests whollv or mainly in the hand# of Govern- 
ment. Before releases can be sanctioned Government *mist hi* satisfied 
('it her that the o nspirucy has been so tar suppressed that those set at 
liberty, , even if they so desired, would be unable to revive it in dangerous 
form, or if the oiganisation for conspiracy still exists, that those released 
would no longer nidi to'employ their freedom to resume their dangerous 
activities Government have always made it char, and 1 repeat to-day, 
that their sole object in keeping any men under restraint is to prevent 
terrorist outrages, and that they are prepared to i dense them the moment 
they are satisfied that their release would not defeat this object. 

The other main ground for challenging the sincerity of Parliament is 
based, as I have Raid, upon the general method of approach tl^at Parlia- 
ment has adopted towards the problem of Indian constitutional develop- 
ment, and as regards this, 1 wish to speak more fully. 

Those who are anxious to see constitutional advance must either 
coerce Parliament or convince it. I cannot emphasise too strongly that 
in this matter they are not likely to succeed in coercing Parliament, and 
that Parliament will resent the attempt to do so, under whatever shape 
the attempt is made. Moreover, it must inevitably be gravely disquieted 
by language, which appears to be inspired by hostility not only to legiti- 
mate British interests, but also to the Brijpsh connexion. Nor is this 
feeling on the part of Parliament the mere' selfish desire to retain power 
that it is sometimes represented. Parliament believes, and in my judg- 
ment rightly, that as it has been placed by history in a position to guide 
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and assist India, it would be definitely defaulting on these obligations if 
it surrendered its charge before it was satisfied that it could be safely 
entrusted to other hands. 

Parliament therefore will be rather inclined to examine the practical 
success ory&fe^rwise that has attended the attempt it has made to solve 
the problem/ It will be quite really to believe that thero are features 
in the present arrangements which can be improved — and it will be 
ready to improve them. What it will not understand is the line of argu- 
ment which says that, because the present foundations for future respon- 
sible government are alleged to be at fault, this is necessarily to be 
remedied by immediately asking those foundations to bear the entire 
weight of the whole edifice we desire to build. 

When Parliament invites India to co-operate in the working of the re- 
formed constitution, it does not invite any Indian party, as it was authori- 
tatively stated the other day, to lay aside for the time being its demand 
for Swaraj; it does not desire that any party or individual should forego 
the freest and fullest right of criticism and constitutional opposition to 
any action that Government may take; but it does invite Indian political 
parties to show whether or not the ultimate structure, which Parliament 
is seeking to erect,, is one suitable to Indian conditions and lrfdian needs. If 
it sees any large section of Indian opinion, however vocal in its desire 
to further the cause of Indian self-government, steadily adhering to the 
determination to do nothing but obstruct the machinery with which India 
has been entrusted, Parliament is more likely to see in this evidence that 
the application of Western constitutional practice to India may be mistaken 
than proof of the wisdom of immediate surrender to India of all its 
own responsibility. It is therefore a matter of satisfaction that a consider- 
able part of the political thought of India has not allowed itself to be dis- 
suaded by criticism or opposition from endeavouring to woik the new’ 
constitution with constructive purpose. Those who so guide their action 
are in my judgment proving themselves the true friends of Indian consti- 
tutional development. 

Parliament is likely to judge these matters as a plain question of 
practical efficiency. It will be less interested in the exact legal and con- 
stitutional rights granted by the reforms to the Indian Legislatures than 
in the extent to which these Legislatures have realised their responsibili- 
ties and duties. It will be quite wiping to recognise and make allowance 
for the limitations placed upon Legislatures by the existing constitution; 
but it will be genuinely puzzled and disappointed if it finds that a good 
> part of ten years has been wasted in a refusal to play the game because 
some of the players did not like the rules. Propaganda in favour of aHer- 
ing the rules in the early stages of the game will have little effect on the 
mind of Parliament, but, on the other hand, it will certainly be influenced 
if it finds the Indian Legislatures exercising their responsibilities, albeit 
limited, in a spirit of service to India, and tacitly assuming always that 
their real responsibility is greater than that which is expressed in any 
Statute. ^ 

For Parliament has spent hundreds of years in perfecting its own con- 
stitution, and knows very well that it has only grown into what it is to-day 
by the steady use and extension qi the power, at first limited, but by 
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custom and precedent constantly expanding, which it contained. There 
was a time in Canada, when the religious differences between Protestants 
and Homan Catholics were supposed to constitute an absolute bar to full 
self-government; but after a few years, owing to the good bense of the 
Canadian Legislature, the ver> real powers of the British Parliament to 
intervene were silently allowed first to fall into desuetude atfd then to 
disappear. Parliament knows top that it is by this moans that everyone 
of the Dominions has obtained fully Responsible self-government, finally 
leading, as wc have seen at the last Imperial Conference, to a wide revi- 
sion of tho letter of constitutional relations previously prevailing between 
the several Governments 01 the Empire. 

What then is the position? 

If wc concede, as I ask we maj , to British and Indian peoples sincerity 
of purpose, we are in agreement on tho fundamental matter of tho end 
we desire to reach. There maj be, and is, disagreement over the ways 
and means of reaching it; but it is surely a strange distortion of perspec- 
tive if we allow our conduct lo be unduly influenced by differences on 
issues, which arc after all only incidental to the main issue on which we 
are agreed. 

Here, as in olht »• human affairs, evolutionary progress can be realised 
in two different wans, between which wc have constantly to make our 
choice. Either we cm b< such out points of agreement, in the final pur- 
poses which inspire thought and action; or, rejecting these peaceful coun- 
sels, wo can fol’ow the way of conflict where agreement is forgotten, where 
disagreements are exaggerated, and where the fair flowers of mutual 
understanding and trust are overgrown by the tangled weeds of suspicion 
and resentment In many directions and throughout many centuries the 
world has made trial ct the last, and, in sore disappointment at the 
results, is coming painfully to lenrn that the way of friendship may be 
at once the more noble and the more powerful instrument of progress. 

I have thought it right to say so much, because I am deeply impressed 
with the gravity of tho situation and with the necessity that lies upon us 
all of facing facts 1 am conscious that much that I have said may 
evoke criticism and excite opposition; but I hope that I may have succeed- 
ed in saying it in words th it wdll not w r ound tho legitimate susceptibilities 
of any. If in this respect 1 have anywhere gone astray, and emploved 
langua«:o which has falsified my hopes, I would here express my genuine 
regret- But believing as I do that what I have said is true, I should 
think myself to have been lacking in my duty, if I had been deterred 
from telling this Assemb’y frankly what I conceive to be the truth, from 
fear that it might sound unpleasantlv upon their ears. It were better to be 
blamed for saving unpleasant things if they are true in time, than to be 
condemned for sn\ing them too late. I think it is essential that India 
should clearly appreciate some of tho factors Which will be powerful to 
influence the mind of Parliament I have sought, so far as my own 
experience and know’edge on these matters is of any worth, to place 
India in possession of them, and I earnestly tope that, in the time which 
* will elapse before the Stntutorv enquiry, events may follow such a course 
as may convince both India and Great Britain that it is possible for them 
harmoniously to work together for the consummation of their common 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr, President in the Chair. 

MEMBEBS SWOBN: 

Mr. Hugh Golding Cocke, MX. A. (Bombay: European); 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney, M.L.A. (Nominated: Anglo-Indians); 
and 

Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi, M.L.A. (Nominated: Labour Interests). 


MOTION FOB ADJOUBNMENT. 

Despatch of Indian Troops to China. 

Mr. President : I have received the following notice of motion for adjourn- 
ment of the House from Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar: 

“ I give notice that I shall move the adjournment of the House to-morrow (25th 
January) to consider a matter of urgent public importance : 

the action of the Government of India in agreeing to contribute a contingent 
including Indian troops to take part in the military operations in China/' 

I do not understand what debate the Honourable Member desires to raise 
on this motion. If his object is to call into question the foreign policy 
of the British “Government or that of the Government of India, the motion 
is clearly out of order. I should like, therefore, in the first instance, to 
ascertain from the Honourable Member what the object underlying his 
motion is. The motion, I regret to observe, is in very wide terms and 
I should like to know from the Honourable Member what really he means 
or what point he intends to raise by this motion. 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non- Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
the object of the motion is to discuss the question whether the Government 
of India is entitled to or should send Indian troops to China without con- 
sulting the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. Freridant: I do not know if, in view of the narrow issue which 
Mr. Srinivasa* Iyengar proposes to raise on his motion, Government have 
any objection. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddlxnan (Home Member) : Yes, Sir, 

I am afiaid I must object — for this reason ; because it seems to me impos- 
sible to discuss the question of sending troops to China without explaining 
lo the House, the reason why troops are being sent to China, and that 
would involve a discussion which cannot fail to affect our relation — not only 
the relation of this Government but of the British Government — with many 
other foreign powers. A discussion of this kind at this stage could not fait* 

( 51 ) A 
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in my judgment, and it is a considered judgment speaking as a Member 
of the Government, 'to have the most disastrous results. I believe ii would 
be impossible, however carefully my Honourable friend was to avoid going" 
beyond the narrow issue, not to discuss the necessity and other points 
relating to the sending of these troops, and, even if he was successful in 
that, there is no guarantee that other Members of the House would observe 
the same restraint. If my Honourable friend wishes at any time to raise 
$ie constitutional issue, 1 would suggest to him that it iB very easy for 
him to do so in general terms and without interfering with international 
relations which may have reactions which this House I am sure would be 
very very reluctant to stir. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, the motion which is before the House and in respect 
of which leave is being asked for arises out of an announcement made by 
His Excellency the Governor General in his Inaugural Address. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The only question now under considera- 
tion is the point of order, and I would ask the Honourable Member to be 
as brief as possible. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I will not be more than five minutes. It arises 
out of the* announcement made by His Excellency that the Government 
of India had agreed to send a contingent including Indian troops to China. 
Well, the object of the motion is simply to protest against any bucIi agree- 
ment having been arrived at without any reference to this House and with- 
out giving ft an opportunity to express its views on the subject. As the 
issue has been limited by the Mover, there is no question of any foreign 
relations between the British Government and any foreign power. The 
Viceroy himself said that the reason why the contingent was being sent 
was the lawlessness of a certain section of the Chinese public which had 
resulted in insecurity of, life and property and that this was a purely 
defensive measure against such lawlessness. That was the reason assigned 
by His Excellency himself. We are not going beyond that, and I do not 
think it is proposed to discuss anything else. There are no relations between 
the British Government and His Excellency the Governor General or 
between the Governor General and any foreign State involved. It is a 
purely domestic question whether the troops that are being sent out to 
China for whatever reason (with which we are not concerned) should include 
a contingent from India containing Indian troops without reference to the 
Legislature. That is the whole point. As for the apprehension of ray 
friend “the Honourable the Home Member that, although the Mover of 
the Resolution may restrict himself to the narrow issue he has stated , 
there is a likelihood of the other Members going beyond the limits, I submit, 
Sir, that it will be for you to see that the Members do not go beyond those 
limits, and I think the House may well leave it in your hands. We are 
sure that you will not allow the discussion to digress. 

Pandit Madan Moh a n Malavtya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I support what my Honourable friend the last 
speaker has said and I wish to draw attention to just one or two other 
points. The troops of India cannot be employed outside India without the 
sanction of Parliament. The troops of India should not be employed out 
of India without consultation with this Assembly. When there was a war, 
the government were pleased to call a Conference. That Conference was 
invfted in Delhi in order to explain to the Princes and people of India the 
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reasons which led His Majesty’s Government to enter upon the war and 
to ask for their continued support in carrying the war to a successful issue. 
We do not know what developments may take place in the future in con- 
nection with the despatch of this contingent to China, but I am sure that 
if such a more serious contingency should arise, Government would wish 
to enlist the sympathy and support of the Indian public represented as it 
is in this Legislature, in order to carry out their policy, and it seems to 
me, Sir, that the question as to whether the Government should have sent 
out troops without any reference to this Assembly is a question of vital 
importance and that it should be discussed as such without entering into 
questions which will affect the foreign relations of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, are we to understand that the 
Honourable the Home Member has raised a technical objection to this 
motion on the ground that it will come within the mischief of the rule 
prohibiting discussion of the foreign relations of His Majesty’s Government, 
or does he simply object on the point of expediency? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has heard the Home Member 
as I have done. The Home Member is quite clear that he objects to the 
motion on the ground that it falls within the mischief of rule 22 or 23 — 
whichever it is — of tho Resolution Rules and he further objects on the 
ground that any discussion of the subject matter of 'the motion at this 
stage would lead to disastrous consequences. I have no power to disallow 
this motion on the ground that it can not be moved without detriment 
to the public interest. That power is vested in the Governor General. The 
Chair is therefore not concerned with the second objection. The main 
objection of the Home Member, as I understand, is that the motion comes 
within the mischief of Rule 23 of the Resolution Rules. 

•Mr. M. A. Jinn&h (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I 
understand that the motion which is now before the House is sought 
to be confined only to one point, namely, whether the Government of 
India should have agreed to send Indian troops to China, as was announced 
by His Excellency the Viceroy, without reference to this House. That 
is what I understand to be the issue. If that is the only issue, then the 
only question that we can discuss is whether the Government of India 
should have referred the matter to this House before they agreed to send 
the troops or not. If it is confined only to that point, then may I know 
what objection there can be to tho motion being discussed? 

Tha Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should like to say, Sir, 
that if I am to justify, I must explain; if I am to explain, I must explain 
foreign relations. It is quite obvious that I cannot justify by any other 
way. It was said»that Members would confine themselves strictlv to the 
tenns of the motion. I am quite prepared to admit that they will endea- 
vour to do so. But I cannot confine myself to the terms of the motion. 
I cannot explain matters that cannot be explained without references that 
at this stage might have most unfortunate results and would open a debate 
not within the rules. I do appeal to the House to consider the international 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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implications of this matter. Already in this discussion I have heard 
the use of the term “war”. Do you really desire to prejudice negotiations 
of the most delicate character? If, I am to justify this, I cannot justify 
it fully without breaking the rules. Do you wish to force me into that 
position? I appeal to the House. 

Mr. S* Srinivasa Iyengar: I wish to reply in a word or two. I do not 
propose to argue it. 

XT. President: The Honourable Member has no right of reply in this 
case. It is merely a point of order that is being discussed. The Honour- 
able the Home Member does not question that the motion now before 
the House raises a definite matter or a matter of urgent public importance. 
I take it, therefore, that the subject matter of the motion is a definite matter 
of urgent public importance. The main ground on which he objects to 
this motion is that it relates to a matter affecting the relations of the 
British Government with the Chinese Government. This Assembly is cer- 
tainly not entitled to criticise or discuss the foreign policy of the British 
Government or of the Government of India, and any motion which directly 
or indirectly raises any discussion of that foreign policy would certainly 
be out of order. But the Honourable Member in charge of this motion 
has clearly indicated that his intention is to restrict this motion to a 
narrow issue, namely, that the Government of India should not have 
agreed to send Inchan troops to China for military operations without 
reference, to this Assembly. There is, therefore, no danger of the Assem- 
bly discussing or criticising the foreign policy of any Government. I fully 
appreciate the point of view of the Home Member that any discussion 
on the subject matter of this motion at this stage would lead to disas- 
trous consequences But, as I have already pointed out to this Assembly, 
it is not a question for the Chair to consider. The Chair is bound by 
the rules and regulations, and, if the motion does not raise any question 
of foreign policy of the British Government or of the Government of 
India and merely calls in question the action of the Government of 
India in agreeing to send Indian troops without any reference to this Legis- 
lature, I do not see how I can disallow it. It was contended that Mem- 
bers would not have sufficient restraint in .discussing this motion and 
would criticise the foreign policy in their speeches. It is of course for 
the Chair to see how it would regulate the discussion on this motion, and 
I am perfectly certain that, so far as I am concerned, I shall not allow any 
Member in the slightest degree, directly or indirectly, to call into ques- 
tion the ddcision of the British Government to carry on military opera- 
tions in China or anything of that kind and I shall also see that the discus- 
sion on this question iB restricted to the one issue and the one issue alone, 
namely, the action of the Government of India in agreeing to send Indian 
troops without reference to this Assembly. The Hom^ Member further 
contended that Members might put a restraint on themselves but he 
could not explain his case without giving reasons why the Government 
of India hud been obliged to agree to send troops to China. Well, that is 
hie misfortune. The Chair cannot help him. In the opinion of the 
Chair, it is not at all necessary for the purpose of this restricted motion 
for the Home Member ♦ to touch on and discuss the question of foreign 
policy. He can very well say in reply “Well, we are not boun<L under 
the Government of India Act fco consult the Legislature, and therefore 
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we have not consulted them”. Or he might go further and say, “Ordi-* 
narUy, we would consult the Legislature, but in this matter, there are 
secret negotiations going on, or anything of that kind, and therefore it is 
not in the public interests to discuss the whole matter on the floor of 
this House”. He can, if he wishes, meet the Legislature in that way. 
But, as I say, it is not my fault that the Home Member finds himself in 
a difficult position. For all these reasons, I rule that the motion, restrict- 
ed as it is on a single narrow issue, is in order. 

I now ask whether the Honourable Member has the leave of the 
House to move the adjournment? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I oppose it. 

Mr. President: As objection is taken, I request those Honourable 
Members who are in favour of leave being granted to rise an their places. 

(More than 25 Honourable Members rose in their places.) 

Mr, President: As more than 25 Honourable Members have risen, I 
intimate that leave is granted and thut the motion will be taken up at 
4 p.m. to-day for discussion, unless, in the meantime, His Excellency the 
Governor General otherwise directs. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE FOB, 

BA1LWAYS. 

Mr. President: I have to announce that the following Members have 
been elected to serve on \he Standing Finance Committee for Hallways : 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, 

Mr. H. G. Cocke, 

Mr. It. K. Shanmukham Chetty, 

Mr. E. F. Sykes, 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 

Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan, 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla, 

Mr. Ghanshyatn Das Birla, 

Haji Abdocla Haroon, 

Mr. M. S. Aney, and 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah. 

STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): Sir, I lay on the table the Agreement* between the United Kingdom 
and Estonia regarding Tonnage Measurement of Merchant Ships, together 
with Notes exchanged, which affects India. 


•Not printed. 



ELECTION OF THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President: Non-official Members of the Assembly will now proceed 
to elect eight members to serve on the Committee on Public Accounts. 
There are 18 candidates whose names are printed on the ballot papers 
which will now be supplied to Members in the order in which I call them. 
(The ballot was then taken.) 


THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : I ask for leave 
to introduce a Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 
1881, for a certain purpose. I do not think that I need add anything to 
the Statement of Objects and Reasons setting forth the purposes of this 
technical Bill. I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I introduce the Bill. 

THE INDIAN SECURITIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : I move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Indian Securities Act, 1920, for 
certain purposes for the reasons given in the Statement of Objects and 
'Reasons. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I introduce the Bill. 

THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Amendment of Section 115.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): I move 
for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 
1908, for certain purposes. 

The section amended is section 115 of the Code which deals with revi- 
sions. As this is a new House, 1 may explain the genesis of the Bill. 
The Government of India appointed a very strong Committee which is 
generally known as the Civil Justice Committee and they made a very 
large number of recommendations. Those recommendations have been 
in large part dealt with, but still there are some which have not been 
disposed of. The particular proposals which this Bill puts forward were 
reeommendtxl by that strong committee which \*as presided over by the 
present Chief Justice of the Bengal High Court. The reasons which led 
the Civil Justice Committee to make those recommendations will be found 
on pages 870 to 875 of their Report. They examined the matter with 
considerable care. The proposals an a word effect a considerable reduc- 
tion in the power of the High Court to interfere on revision. The Gov- 
ernment of India felt that proposals of this kind required further examina- 
tion and they circulated it to Local Governments and High Courts, and 
a considerable body of opinion supported the Civil Justice Committee's 
proposals. In these circumstances I felt it my duty, as the recommenda- 
tions of this powerful Committee had been supported in various competent 
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<gu&ttter&, *to bring in a Bill in this House to give effect to this. I accord- 
ingly ask for leave to do so. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, I 
move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation 
Act, 1908, for certain purposes. 

Those Members who were Members of the lrust House will have seen 
this Bill before. It is a Bill with a short history . It was originally intro- 
duced and passed in the Council of State. 1 moved on it in the last 
Assembly and objection was taken on two small points. It wa> at the end 
of the Session. 1 could not plead any great urgency and, therefore, I asked 
and obtained the permission of the House to withdraw that Bill. The Bill 
as introduced endeavours to meet the two points that were taken in the 
■debate on the occasion when I last moved. Our late colleague, Sir 
.Sivaswamy Aiyer, raised the question of clause 2 of the Bill and we have 
amended clause 2 of the Bill as now introduced in a manner which I hope 
meets the point raised. He raised the question — I see 1 was wrong, it was 
v Sir Hari Singh Gour, not Sir Sivaswamv Aivcr — that it should not be neces- 
sary that the fact of payment under clause 2 should appear in the hand- 
writing of the person making it. The Bill now provides that the 
acknowledgment of tbc payment may be in the handwriting of or in the 
writing signed by the person making the payment. That, I think, goes 
■some way to meet 'the objection then raised. Another objection of a more 
general character was that a Bill providing for limitation should not be 
introduced without a reasonable amount of notice to people concerned and 
we have provided for that by inserting in the Bill that 1 now ask for leave 
to introduce a commencement clause providing that it should not come into 
force till the first day of January 1928 The other small amendments with 
which the Bill deals are of a trivial nature and were not challenged on the 
last occasion they were before the House, and I conceive will not be 
•challenged on this occasion. Sir, I move for leave. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, 1 introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I 
move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Registration 
Act, 1908, for a certain purpose. 

This, Sir, is a Bill which has b< en thought to* be necessary in view of 
a certain decision of their Lordships of the Privy Council. That decision 
was given in the case of Dyal Singh vs. Indar Singh. The Privy Council 
•in that ease lay down that an agreement to sell immoveable property of 
the value of Rs. 100 or more, if it contains the recital of part payment of 
"purchase money by way of earnest, requires registration so as to render it 
■admissible in evidence. Our attention has been drawn to this case both by 
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questions in this House and also by a reference from the Bombay Govern- 
ment, and the consensus of opinion we have received and the best advice 
we can obtain go to show that unless we legislate we shall leave the law* 
in a very unsettled condition. What exactly is the effect of the decision 
is possibly doubtful. I see that it has been judicially considered in a 
Bombay case comparatively recently, and if the view of the Bombay court 
is the correct one, then the scope of the effect, or as we conceive the effect* 
of the former decision of the Privy Council is somewhat limited. The case 
was that of Lachmi Das and Company' versus B. t J. Akali* which was heard 
by the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Kemp. But in any event we do fear 
there may be a considerable disturbance of a procedure, or rather o 1 a 
rule, which has been followed for a considerable period of years by the 
Indian courts. Therefore it is for that reason, Sir, I ask leave to introduce 
the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE CURRENCY BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I introduce 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1900, and the Indian 
Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon the Gover- 
nor General in Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold 
and the sale of gold exchange. 

8ir Purshotamdas Thftkurd&a (Indian Merchants’ Chamber* Indian 
Commerce): May 1 ask the Honourable Member one question? When is it 
his intention to bring up this Bill for consideration before the House? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I am not prepared at tlio 
moment to answer that question which is one for the Leader of the House. 


THE GOLD STANDARD AND RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) * Sir, I introduce' 
the Bill to establish a gold standard currency fear British India and consti- 
tute a Reserve Bank of India. 


THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finanee Member): Sir, I introduce* 
the Bill further to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act, 1920, for certain 
jiurposes 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee lanes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I introduce the Bill to provide for the continuance of the pro- 
tection of the steel industry in British India. 



THE INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore (Member for Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I introduce the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1928. 


THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I introduce- 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for certain 
purposes. 


THE GOLD STANDARD AND RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, the 
motion that I now have the privilege to move is that the Bill to establish 
a gold standard currency for British India and constitute a Reserve Bank 
of India be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 

Of the three Bills relating to currency which have just been introduced- 
this is the one which deals in a comprehensive manner with the recom- 
mendations df the Currency Commission as a whole and contains the pro- 
posals of the Government of India for giving effect to those recommenda- 
tions. Of the other two Bills the last, the Imperial Bank of India (Amend- 
ment) Bill, is in a sense consequential on the Bill now before us. It is 
designed to regulate the position of the Imperial Bank of India when the 
Reserve Bank has come into effective existence. The first of the three 
Bills, the Currency Bill, is in substance a revival of the Bill introduced 
last August into the last Assembly, the purpose of which is to regulate the 
stabilization of the currency of India during tlie interim period between now 
and the moment when the Reserve Bank of India comes into existence. 
The Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India Bill covers the whole of the 
recommendations of the Currency Commission. It provides for the intro- 
duction of a gold standard into India in that form which has come to be 
known as the gold bullion standard, and it provides for the inauguration: 
of the proposed Reserve Bank of India*.' Its provisions are detailed and 
somewhat complicated and I do not think that there will be any hesita- 
tion in any part of the House in agreeing with the view which has beenu 
taken by the Government that the first step is to circulate that Bill for 
the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. It is most important that tha 
Government and the Legislature should have the advantage in a measure 
of this sort of the judgment of the commercial and general public, both 
on the principles on which the Bill is founded and on the details as set 
out in the various clauses. It has been no light task for those responsible 
to get this Bill ready and published by the time this House began its 
Session. For our success in producing and publishing a Bill at that date 
we are very much indebted to the team work that has been put in by all 
those who have been responsible for preparing the Bill, in the Finance 
Department of the Government of India, in the.Tndia Office and in the 
Imperial Bank of India. I should like to pay a special tribute of tfianks 
to the Controller of Currency, Mr. Denning, for the work that he has done, 
and last but not least to the draftsman, Mr. Wright, who has worked 
'very hard in preparing this Bill. 

The principles of the measure have been before the public for nearly 
six months, since the date of the issue of the Report of the Currency 
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^Commission on August 4th, and the whole subject of India's currency 
and the possible methods of reforming it has been under discussion in 
.the Press and in the study very vigorously since that date. Attention has 
perhaps been somewhat unduly concentrated on one particular point, a 
point which from the angle of vision of the Bill now before us may be 
said to be a minor one. The subject of the ratio is indeed raised by this 
•Bill, for example, in clauses 28 and 85, where the question of the ratio is 
-definitely raised. But I think it will be for the convenience of the House 
if we defer to another opportunity the continuance of the discussion of 
that particular subject. The Currency Bill raises the question of the ratio 
in a specific form, and it is the intention of the Government to press that 
Bill to a decision during the current Delhi Session. In answer to the 
point that was put to mo by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas a few minutes 
ago, the Government have not yet come to a decision as to the further 
procedure which will be adopted in regard to the currency measures gen- 
erally. It depends partly on the progress of other business; but I may 
say that after consulting opinions so far as they could do so in various 
•quarters of the House, Government are inclined to the view that it will bo 
the desire of the majority of the Members of this House that the Currency 
Bill should not be brought on for effective discussion until the Budget has 
been introduced. Meanwhile we propose that the Gold standard and 
Reserve Bank Bill should be circulated for public opinion; and we may 
well hope that before it returns from circulation, the long drawn-out contro- 
versy about the ratio will have been happily settled as a result of our dis- 
cussions in connection with the Currency Bill and that that controversy will 
not becloud the discussion of this Bill that is now before us. The subject of 
the ratio is not entirely irrelevant, however, to this Bill. It is obvious 
that at the moment t \ou are endeavouring to inaugurate an important re- 
form of the currency system, it is most undesirable that you should intrude 
any disturbing factors, such as a sudden change of the ratio, into the 
equilibrium which it is most desirable should exist when you are attempt- 
ing an important reform. Clearly, the intrusion of such a disturbing 
factor would render it at least open to question whether it was not desir- 
able to postpone for a time nnv further attempt to reform the currency 
•system until prices hod Rottled down again at an equilibrium in connection 
with a new ratio But the subject of the ratio can be dissociated for 
purposes of discussion; and as I have said, it is desirable that we should 
so dissociate it I think if we are not to becloud the discussion of this Bill 
now before us and for the rest of what I shall have to say on this Bill to- 
•day, I propose to leave the question of the ratio entirely aside. 

The studv of the Bill which we have before us can be conveniently 
divided under two heads — the gold bullion standard and the Reserve 
Bank, it is important, however, that we should remember, if we disso- 
ciate these two questions for purposes of study, that they are intimately 
bound up the one with the other. The two parts of tho Bill are mutually 
interdependent There are certain responsible and important duties which 
are thrown upon the Currency Authority by the new gold bullion standard 
that is proposed to be introduced by this Bill. They are not altogether 
simple duties, and it is very important that if they are to be undertaken, 
there should at ifat same time be an improvement in our currency machi- 
nery and a unification in the control of the reserves and the control of the 
machinery is bound up with our* proposals in regard to the Reserve 
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Bank. There is a very interesting statement by one of the American 
witnesses, Dr. Sprague, in giving evidence before the Currency Commis- 
sion on this question of the intimate inter-connection between the prob- 
lems of currency and the problems of central banking (question No. 
15415). In the course of his reply Dr. Sprague says*. 

** I think in your experience a rather interesting analogy in the United, States arises. 
This is one of a series of Royal Commissions which have been concerned with Indian 
currency and monetary matters. I think it is rather striking that these successive 
•Commissions up lo the present one at any rate have given comparatively little attention 
to banking matters. If one looks into our history, one finds that public attention 
throughout many decades concerned itself almost entirely with the securing or propos- 
ing of monetary changes. After the crisis of 1873, for example, there was much 
discussion of the unfortunate situation in which we found ourselves and its causes; 
and public opinion settled down to the belief that the mam cause of difficulty was in 
the green-back issue, ” 

♦and he traced the history of currency study in the United States from 
1873 onwards till 1907 when: 

“ came another crisis, not in many respects very different from those we had 
experienced in earlier decades. It happened that there were not conspicuous monetary 
«causes to which the trouble could be attributed. There was no reason to think that 
.any change in our monetary arrangements would have enabled us to escape the diffi- 
culties. Perforce we were driven to perceive that difficulties in our banking system 
were present, and were m that particular the seat of the troubles,” 

with the result that the attention of the students of the subject was 
diverted somewhat from currency to the question of hanking, and ultimately 
the federal reserve system was established in 1914. So that we must re- 
member in our study of this Bill not to dissociate the question of the 
Reserve Bank from the question of the gold bullion standard and bear in 
mind the emphasis laid by the Currency Commission on the mutual 
interdependence of all their proposals in this respect. 

I turn now to the gold bullion standard. The essential feature of the 
•gold bullion standard is that the rupee becomes a gold value equivalent 
to a definite amount of gold automatically secured from rising in value 
above that amount of gold or falling in value below it by obligations laid 
on the Currency Authority and rights given to the public to secure the 
12 Noon absolute interconvertibility of legal tender and gold. The rupee 
has a long history in India and I suppose the meaning that the 
ordinary man attaches to the rupee is that it is a silver coin. It is this 
■silver coin (hero the Honourable Member showed a rupee) that the word 
Tupee means to most people. But under our new system as proposed in 
this Bill the rupee will become a gold unit of account and a gold standard 
of value. Its meaning as the coin will still remain but that will not be 
its essential meaning. The rupee will be a given amount of gold as a 
standard of value and as a unit of account. It is interesting to compare 
the position in some of the countries of Europe wbjch have reverted to the 
go'Jd standard after a period of difficulty after the war. The latent of 
them to do so is Belgium. In Belgium they have introduced a new 
currency called the Be'lga. The Belga is equal to 5 Bolgian francs and 
4*5 Belgas go to a British sovereign. There is no such thing in existence 
as a Belga. It has no physical existence. It is nothing but a notional 
entity representing a certain number of grains of gold, about 8} grains 
of gold. Its value is kept from rising and falling by an obligation laid 
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on the Currency Authority to give not gold but gold exchange for legal 
tender and legal tender for gold exchange ; in other words, Belgium has 
gone on to the gold exchange standard. India goes a step further in this* 
Bill. The Indian rupee becomes a notional value just as the Belga and 
for a period, that is for the period between now and 1981, the standard 
will be the gold exchange standard. The obligation will be laid first on 
the Government as Currency Authority — that is under the Currency Bill — 
and then on the Reserve Bank as Currency Authority under the Bill now 
before us to give gold exchange m exchange for legal tender in India and; 
to accept legal tender in exchange for gold. But after 1931, the position 
is that we shall go a step further and there will be laid on the Reserve 
Bank as Currenc) Authority an absolute obligation to give gold in exchange 
for ‘legal tender and to pa;y out legal tender for gold and a corresponding 
right to the public to secure the absolute inconvertibility of legal tender 
in India and gold that is to say, India goes on to the gold bullion 
standard, a standard practically identical to that which was adopted by 
the United Kingdom under the Gold Standard Act of 1925. Under the 
Gold Standard Act of 1925 the currency of the United Kingdom ceased 
to be a paper currency as it had been for some time after tbe war and 
became a gold standard currency again. But whereas before the war the 
public had the right to take gold to the mint and get it coined into 
sovereigns, that right was taken awav by the Gold Standard Act of 1925- 
No longer can the public take gold to the mint and get it coined into 
sovereigns. In place of that right an absolute obligation was laid upon 
the Bank of England to pay out gold in the form of 400 ounce bars in 
exchange for legal tender and to roceive gold from the public and give 
legal tender for it and the public were given the right to obtain gold in 
400 ounce bars from the Bank of England. What we propose for India 
is practically the same, subject only to certain special arrangements made 
in regard to the rates at which gold is to be given. The provisions in this 
respect an* so technical that I think it is perhaps undesirable that I should 
attempt to expound them here. They are found fully stated in the 
Currency Commission’s Report and aro turned into legal language in the 
Bill now before us; but their essence can be quite simply explained. 
Their essential purpose is on the one hand to secure absolute convertibility 
between legal tender and gold, so that there is no possibility of the value 
of the rupee rising above or falling below its gold value. Automatically 
that right is secured to the holder of the rupee and an absolute obligation 
laid on the Currency Authority. But provisions are also introduced in 
order to prevent the Currency Authority, in other w'ords the tax-paver, 
from having to pay the cost of importing gold into India for non-currency 
purposes, and at the same time provision is made to secure the con- 
tinuance of the free working of the gold market in India and to prevent 
any disturbance of its present powders of providing for the retail demand 
for gold in India It is proposed to introduce the gold bullion standard 
by stages There is first the stage covered bv the Currency Bill, the 
period betw r een now' and the time that the Reserve Bank begins to func- 
tion* There it then the stage from the time the Reserve Bank begins to 
i.e., not later than the beginning of 1929, and the 1st of January 
1981. Buring that interim period the Currency Authority will be obliged 
to give foreign exohange for legal tender and will be engaged in building 
up its gold reserves in order that not later than the 1st of January 1931 
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it may be in a position to introduce the gold bullion standard. It will be 
seen that under these proposals India gets an absolute gold standard. 
She joins the ranks of the gold standard countries of the world with her 
rupee a gold standard of value and a gold unit of account and the last 
semblanoe of the monometallic silver standard will have been shed. 

The chief criticism that I have seen or heard in regard to these pro- 
posals in regard to the gold standard is that it does not give India a gold 
currency. This is an old controversy but happily. I think, we are m a 
position not to quarrel about it on this occasion, for whate'ver school of 
thought one may belong to, the school which thinks that it is desirable 
that India should have a gold currency at the earliest possible moment, 
or the school that thinks it is inevitable that she should pass through the 
period of using a gold currency, or the school that thinks that the use 
of gold currency is undesirable — whatever school one may belong to, the 
proposal of this Bill for the establishment of a gold bullion standard can 
be accepted by all as the right step to take next. If you adopt the view 
that a gold currency is desirable at the earliest possible moment, you must 
still take as the next step the establishment of a gold bullion standard. 
It is a stage that you must necessarily pass through, since no one, not 
even the most confirmed advocate of gold currency, believes that it can 
he introduced this year or next year. The strongest advocates of a gold 
currency recognise that it must be postponed for a considerable poriod 
while a transitional arrangement is in force, and that transitional arrange- 
ment must necessarily be the same as the gold bullion standard proposed 
to be established by this Bill. 

But it may be said, if you cannot give a gold currency at once, why do 
you not provide in this Bill that on and after a certain date a gold cur- 
rency shall be brought into existence? *1 think the answer to that is that 
the date is necessarily so uncertain that even if it bo accepted that a gold 
currency is desirable, lit is absurd to think that we can bind our succes- 
sors by fixing in this Bill a date at which a gold currency must be in- 
troduced. Indeed, by so doing you may very likely not hasten but re- 
tard the date at which gold currency would be possible. Ten years hence, 
fifteen years hence — the date must depend on many factors, most of which 
are entirely out of the control either of the Government or people of India 
or of any one nation in the world — ten years hence it may be possible to 
introduce a gold currency, and if it is possible I have not the least doubt 
that if the Legislature of that date is still of opinion that it is desirable, 
a gold currency will be introduced: and you will gain nothing, and pos- 
sibly may actually retard the date, by trying to fix it in advance in the 
provisions of this Bill. The first step is obviously to get over the not 
inconsiderable difficulty of establishing firmly and effectively the gold 
bufilion standard. 

That this cannot be established without considerable difficulty as early 
as the 1st January, 1981, is perhaps one lesson that we can leant from 
the events of the last year. The crux of any 'proposal for reforming 
(India ’b currency is in my opinion to be found in the existence of a lar^e 
surplus of coined silver rupees. That surplus came into existence — or the 
greater part of it came into existence — as a result of the extra coinage 
that was necessary during the war and towards the end of the war. Ob- 
viously if we are going to introduce a gold bullion standard, we require 
b considerable quantity of gold assets. I use the words "gold assets" 
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to cover gold coin and bullion securities easily converted into gold, and 
any other assets which can be turned into gold. At the present moment 
the fact stares us in the face that of our potential gold assets in the 
reserves — even if we take silver at the figure of 24 pence — something. over 
50 croreg of our gold assets are locked up in the silver rupees which are 
in the Paper Currency Reserves, silver which it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to convert into gold value at the present time* We have 
got over 100 crores of silver rupees in the reserves, and in the course of 
last year oyer 20 crores of silver rupees have been drawn into the reserves 
because they were redundant- This redundancy of silver rupees has 
caused a certain number of people to be apprehensive as to the possibility 
of maintaining! the stability of the rupee at any ratio at all, and it has 
been regarded with some alarm, for not only have we had to accept these 
rupees into the reserves, but we have had to use up gold assets to the 
extent of over 20 crores in the course of last )eur, in order to find room 
for them in the reserves. I do not think that anybody would really 
questiou the sufficiency of our reserves for maintaining stability in ex- 
change ut the present de facto ratio, but we must be willing to use our 
reserves. But for the purposes of a gold bullion standard undoubtedly we 
need to strengthen the gold portion of our reserves. It is interesting, 
therefore, to consider the causes of this phenomenon of the flow of rupeeB 
into the Paper Currency Reserve. The explanations, I think, are many, 
but one may choose a few of the most important. One — and perhaps the 
most interesting — is undoubtedly the increase in the banking and invest- 
ment habit of India, which has induced people, who formerly kept their 
savings in the form of rupees locked up in their houses, to keep them in 
the form of money invested or money banked. But that is only one 
cause, and certainly not the biggest cause, of bringing rupees out of what 
one calls hoards- The more important reasons are, I think, the substi- 
tution of gold bullion and silver bullion for rupees in the hoards- People 
have bought gold and silver bullion — principally gold — and put it into 
the hoards and turned out rupees. These rupees do not affect the 
amount of legal tender in circulation for the purposes of affecting prices, 
so long as they are hoarded, but once they come out of the hoards and 
are in circulation, they are at once a potential increase in the volume of 
money circulating. With the level of prices which they find they are 
redundant, and they find their way, therefore, into the currency reserves 
and notes are taken out in their place. That is the first step. But the 
notes themselves also contain the same threat of causing conditions of 
inflation. They, therefore, have to be prevented from causing inflation- 
ary conditions. The currency authorities, therefore, are obliged to do 
v hc^t is called contraction of currency. I would ask you to observe that 
in these circumstances contracting is not something in the option of Gov- 
ernment : it is absolutely obligatory unless conditions of inflation are to be 
allowed to be created- 

The Government during the last year have therefore been considerably 
concerned in effecting what is called a contraction of the currency by find- 
ing room ib the reserves for these silver rupees, by using up their gold 
assets and to some extent also their rupee assets also in the form of 
Government of India securities, but mainly their gold assets- But they 
have not really been contracting the currency in the sense of causing lest 
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currency to be in existence than there was when they began this process^ 
What hap really happened is that rupees which were formerly immobilized 
in the hoards are now immobilized in the Paper Currency Reserve, and 

the amount of effective circulation of legal tender is very much the same 

at the end of the process as it was at the beginning. 

I have dwelt on this aspect of the question at a little length partly 
because I believe that the existence of this large surplus of silver rupees 
is the crux of all currency problems in India, and partly because I think 
that the lesson that we have to learn from what has happened is that 
any attempt to go ahead faster than is proposed by the Currency Com- 
mission and by this Bill would be accompanied by some risk. There is no 
reason to doubt that our reserves are ample to maintain stability of ex- 
change, but we do not want to ignore the existence of this large surplus 

of silver rupees in any plans that we may make for improving India’s 

currency. I am inclined myself to believe that the amount of surplus 
rupees still outside the control of the Currency Authority has been reduced 
to comparatively modest proportions. If so, wo cannot feel that the 
experience has been altogether harmful because we are obviously much 
better off if we have broken the back of the business of dealing with these 
superabundant rupees than if the danger is still all ahead. But in any 
steps that we take for improving India’s currency we have to take account 
of the existence in our reserves and still in hoards of an undesirably large 
surplus of silver rupees. This subject will come up a^ain in another 
aspect when we deal with the proposals made by the Currency Commis- 
sion and contained in this Bill for the composition of the new currency 
reserve. The proposal is that the Gold Standard Reserve and the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be amalgamated into one Currency Reserve and 
detailed conditions are laid down for the composition of that reserve. One 
of those provisions is that the amount of silver rupees held in the reserve 
shall be limited to a progressively smaller figure. We shall have to com 
sider that matter very carefully when we come to deal with the Bill in 
detail. 

The existence of these surplus silver rupees has also an important bear- 
ing on one other proposal in this Bill which has been the subject of a 
certain amount of comment. It is proposed in this Bill, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Currency Commission, that when the 
new Reserve Bank notes come into existence, they should no longer be 
what our Government currency notes now are, promises to pay so many 
rupees, but should be what the one pound and ten shilling notes are in 
England, pieces of paper expressing a given value in terms of rupees; 
their value being maintained, not by any* right to convert them into silver 
rupees, but by the automatic provisions of the currency law and the work- 
ing of the currency machinery under the Reserve Bank, I think it is 
very essential that we should get rid of this obligation to give silver rupees 
for notes. It was that obligation which caused the breakdown of the pre- 
war currency system during the war, and it is that obligation which is 
responsible for tho existence of the enormous surplus of coined rupees 
to-day. It is an entirely illogical obligation too under the new system, 
for under the new system both the silver rupee and the currency note 
will depend for their value on their convertibility into gold, and it is 
both illogical and dangerous m the future to make one form of note, the 
note printed on paper, convertible into another form of note, the. nq£e 
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printed on silver when the value of both of them depend simply cm both 
of them being convertible into gold. 

1 need not, 1 think, say much about the detailed proposals 1 for the com- 
position of the reserves. The proposals are very lucidly set out in the 
Currency Commission’s Report and we have followed those proposals in 
this Bill in essence. I would only draw attention to one particular point. 
We have provided in clause 80 of the Bill that when the new Reserve 
Bank comes into being and the new currency system comes into being, 
the reserves shall contain at the outset a minimum of 50 per oent. of gold 
assets, although the proposal of the Currency Commission for the minimum 
legal requirements for this reserve, as followed by us too in clause 28, is a 
40 per oent. minimum only. We propose for safety to start with a 50 
per oent. minimum, leaving a margin over the legal minimum. 

2 can now turn from the gold bullion standard to the question of the 
.Reserve Bank. It is difficult to exaggerate the importance for India of 
the proposed new Reserve Bank of India. The proposals of the Royal 
Commission on Currency in this respect have been given worldwide atten- 
tion and evoked worldwide interest. The establishment of a Reserve 
Bank for India will be an enormous step forward in the develop- 
ment of India’s financial and monetary machinery and will, I think, assist 
•that gradual silent revolution in India’s economic life which promises to 
bring higher opportunities of life and higher 'standards of living to every 
one in the country. But it is not only in its effect on financial machinery 
or on its currency side only that this proposal is of interest. It is an 
important contribution to the consolidation of the national unity of India. 
When Alexander Hamilton was devoting his jjenius to the promotion of 
the unity of the States of what are now the United States of America at 
the time when the Union was first being formed, he laid special stress on 
the Bank of the United States which he was largely responsible for starting. 
That Bank was destroyed by the provincial jealousies of the various States 
before it had been many years in existence, and for over a hundred years 
from that day the United States were without any kind of central banking 
organisation, with great loss to the people of the United States both in 
regard to their currency, and in regard to other matters. Finally in 1918 
the Act was passed which established the federal reserve system. It is 
Interesting to observe that even that Act fell short of what those who 
were jinking solely of the currency and banking interests of America 
desired, for "instead of creating a single Central Bank for the United States 
it established a Federal Reserve Board sitting in Washington and twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks scattered all over the oountry; and it is generally 
recognised by those who have devoted thought and attention to thiB subject 
in the United States that the system they have obtained fails short of the 
ideal which they would have liked, namely, a single strong Federal Reserve 
Bank. That was, however, a concession that had to be made to State 
separatism — perhaps provincial autonomy is the Indian term — in the United 
States. 

» 

Now just as in the United States the establishment of a oentral bank, 
tag institution eras Ogaifled by Alexander Hamilton as a key contribution 
to the unity of the country, so in India I think the establishment of the 
■Reserve Barit of India will be an important step forward in the unification 
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of Indian life. I am inclined therefore to regard the proposal respecting 
the Reserve Bank of India as the most important measure of liberalism 
in finandh that has been ever offered to India. It is a measure which I 
am proud to think is the first one that is being discussed in this new 
Council House of New Delhi. I think it is a very fitting measure to 
take the first place in the new Council House. It i& a measure that has 
a claim to bear comparison with the various progressive developments 
that have been and are being realised in accordance with the spirit of the 
declaration of 1917, and I am sure that when it conies effectively into 
existence the Reserve Bank of India will add enormously to the importance 
and influence of India’s position in the financial counsels of the world 
when the Reserve Bank takes its place side by side with the other great 
Central Banks of the Empire and of the United States and elsewhere. 

Up till 1920, there was no kind of Central Bank in India, just as in the 
United States up to 1914. The balances of the Government of India 
were all held in Government treasuries, not in any bank. The subject 
came before the Chamberlain Commission on Currency in 1918-1914; but 
in the end, although lliey gave considerable attention to the subject, they 
decided to make no recommendation in regard to the establishment of a 
State or Central Bank. Their labours were not however altogether fruitless, 
for it was largely in consequence* of their deliberations and of the docu- 
ments which they published that in 1920 the Imperial Bank of India was 
brought into existence by the amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks. 
In the few years of its existence the Imperial Bank has rendered very 
great services to India. More has been done in those few years, with the 
opening of over 100 new branches all over the country, for the spread of 
the banking habit and for the spread of banking facilities throughout 
India than had ever been done in a similar period before. But there is a 
very great deal more to do and the first consideration that we have to 
take into account in dealing with the question of the new central banking 
institution for India is that nothing we do shall threaten the continued 
activities of the Imperial Bank in spreading banking throughout India or 
withdraw banking facilities from those to whom the Imperial Bank is now 
beginning to offer them. It was this consideration of # the enormous im- 
portance of the Imperial Bank’s work in commercial banking up-country 
that finally dissuaded the Currency Commission from recommending the 
transfer to the Imperial Bank of the functions which the Government now 1 
do and which it regarded as desirable to transfer to a banking institution. 
No one likes to face the difficulties and trials of the creation of a new 
institution until he is convinced that it is absolutely impossible to use an 
existing institution for the purpose, but the Currency Commission were 
convinced, and the Government of India have been convinced by the facts 
of the case, that there is no option — that if the Imperial Bank is to conti- 
nue to do the services for India which are required from 4t, and if the 
central banking functions now performed by the (government are to be 
transferred from the shoulders of the Government to a bank, then the 
only choice is to create an entirely new’ institution. And though one may 
begin by disliking the idea of creating a new institution there is much to 
be gained when you look at the picture of the existence side by side of two 
strong institutions, one continuing with greater freedom than at present the 
business of expanding banking facilities throughout India, and the other 
taking over from the Government of India all the functions which the 
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Government at present perform in matters that are essentially of ^ banking 
character. Once these two institutions are strongly established side by 
side India will move forward towards that financial and economic develop- 
ment, with the granting of additional financial and banking facilities for 
Indian agriculture, Indian commerce and Indian industry, which has been 
the theme and object of one Commission and Committee after another. 
We shall see the development of a discount market and an acceptance 
business, of increased facilities for the marketing of produce; and, in 
short, a gradual mobilisation of India’s immense potential capital for the 
development of India’s own resources. The opportunity will at last arise 
for giving greater effect to some of the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission of which my Honourable friend Pandit Madan Molian Malaviya 
was a member, or of the External Capital Committee. In fact a new 
chapter will open fti the financial history of India. The Government will 
hand over to the Bank a large portion of the work which the Beserve Bank 
will undertake. The remittance business of the Government will be taken 
over by the Bank. The Bank will take over the responsibility for the 
note issue. The Secretary of State has intimated his willingness to pro- 
mote in the British Parliament the necessary legislation for the amend- 
ment of the Government of India Act to enable the control of the Secre- 
tary of State’s balances to be handed over to the new’ Beserve Bank in 
London. 

And not only will the ltcserve Bank take over all the Government 
business including the control ot the balances, but it will under the pro- 
posals towards the end of tins Bill, in clause 41, enter into special relations 
with the other banks in India. It will concentrate the banking and 
currency reserves ot t lie country . It is proposed by the Commission that 
it should be obligatory on other banks in India to keep with the new r 
Beserve Bank 10 per cent, of their demand liabilities and 3 per cent, of 
their time liabilities. After careful consideration the Government came 
to the conclusion that, having regard to the special conditions of banking 
m India and to the need lor rather a larger proportion of till money than 
is necessary in countries where banking is more developed, these propor- 
tions w’ere rather too large. The figures in the Bill, instead ot 10 per 
cent, and 3 per cent., are 7$ per cent, and 2$ per cent, respectively. 
It is proposed that all other banks should keep these proportions of their 
demand and time liabilities with the Beserve Bank. 

Membership of the federal reserve system of India will come, I think, 
to be regarded as a very great privilege by other banks. They will realise 
# that in the Beserve Bank of India they have a friend and counsellor and 
that in the rediscounting facilities which are offered by The Bank they 
have an opportunity of being sure that their assets are always liquid — a 
great deal more liquidity will be given to their assets than they can look 
for under existing conditions. The credit of those banks will thereby, 
I think, be considerably improved, and the Beserve Bank meanwhile will 
by means of this control over a portion of their balances be able to secure 

* control of the money market which is an essential ingredient in any 
monetary system. 

' it is proposed that these banks should make monthly 
scribed form to the Beserve Bank, the existence of which 
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will undoubtedly give confidence to the public and I tiling our statisticians 
will feel that a long-felt want is being supplied when they get these 
figures. * 

The relations of the imperial Bank of India and the Reserve Bank 
-are provided for in particular in the Second Schedule to this Bill. It is 
of happy augury' that the Central Board of the Imperial Bank has found 
itself able to approve for recommendation to its shareholders the proposals 
which are included in this Bill for compensating* the Imperial Bank for 
giving up its present contract with the Government. It has at present a 
^contract which runs till 1931 for the management of the Government's 
balances. It has expressed itself willing to allow this contract to be abro- 
gated forthwith in exchange for the provisions regarding the relationship 
between the Imperial Bank and the Reserve Bank wlnclypare foreshadowed 
in this Bill. In arriving at those proposals the Government have had to 
take into account on the one hand the absolute necessity of not doing 
anything to damage the Imperial Bank for whose coming into existence 
they had some responsibility and for whose future in developing banking 
in tiie mufassil they arc deeply concerned. On the other hand they had 
to he careful that such terms were not given to the Imperial Bank as w r ould 
damage oilier hanks or would he contrary to the interests of the tax-payer. 
I think that we have succeeded in these proposals in arriving at ft plan 
which does even-handed justice all round, and 1 trust that when the 
Imperial Bank goes betore its shareholders, as it must do before this Bill 
becomes law\ no trouble will be met with in securing approval of wdiat is 
proposed. 

It is difficult when one has started on the merits of the Reserve Bank 
to know where to stop; but I have already made a long speech and other 
opportunities will arise for discussion of this measure. I have described 
it as the greatest measure of financial liberalism ever offered to the Indian 
people and as sueli I commend it to the House and to the public. Sir, 
1 move. 

Mr. President : Motion moved : 

“ That the Bill to establish a gold standard currency for British India and consti- 
tute a Reserve Bank of India be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions 
thereon.” 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants* Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, that the Bill should be circulated there will hardly 
be difference of opinion on in this House. But the Honourable Member 
has taken advantage of this motion to tell the House a good deal not 
'only about the main aspects of the Bill but also about the other subject 
in which he elected to give a technical reply to me this morning. I think, 
I too may, Sir, put before the House the main aspects of the Bill and 
currency reform as they strike me. 

The Honourable the Finance Member quoted Dr. Sprague *of the 
American Deputation who gave evidence before »the Royal Commission 
in connection with the importance of banking to any country. Dr. 
Sprague, Sir, is a great authority. But greater authorities or equally 
great authorities in the past suggested the same thing to the Government 
of India as far back as 1893. The Herschell Committee and the Fowler 
•Committee said the same thing, and several members on those two Com- 
mittees put on record distinct recommendations or minutes to the effect 

®2 * 
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that the whole of the currency reform in India as undertaken in 1892 ancP 
1898 would be of no avail if banking was not developed. What is the 
result? The Bill itself contains a very vivid picture of the Government 
of India's acceptance of that recommendation. I would ask Honour- 
able Members for a ctfnute if I may to turn to the First Schedule to the 
Bill which it is now proposed to circulate. The First Schedule, Sir, 
contains the names of banks which the Honourable the Finance Member 
proposes should be looked upon as important banks to be controlled by 
the Reserve Bank which he asks this House to approve of. Out of 26 
banks in that Schedule, the first 7 contain the names of Indian banks; 
and out of this 7 there is one which is now owned by a British bank — I 
refer to the Allahabad Bank which for all practical purposes has been 
taken over by the P. & 0. Bank. You are then left with 6; and out of 
this 6 again you have one, the Imperial Bank, which owes its existence 
a great deal to assistance from the . Government. There are therefore 
five banks left. Since 1893 there have been five Indian banks and the 
Honourable Member to-day quotes Dr. Sprague to show the importance 
of banking for the development of India .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I just say that I quoted 
him on the importance of central banking, which is rather a different 
thing ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: If the Honourable Member quoted 
Dr. Sprague in connection with central banking my remarks would not 
apply ; but I have not Dr. Sprague’s evidence with me here and I under- 
stood that the quotation was m connection with banking generally. 

Regarding central banking, then, I would say that the Reserve Bank 
as it is now proposed by Government requires to be looked at from the 
point of view of the main requirement of India, namely, whether this 
step will encourage banking in India or the development of banking, 
about the importance of which the Honourable Member himself, I expect, 
will not have much difference of opinion. I wish then to ask whether 
the main aim of this Reserve Bank is not control of currency and credit 
in a single hand. And if that is so, it is only right that the public in 
India, both commercial end the other public, should have a very sub- 
stantial say before the Bill comes up before this House for their considera- 
tion. 

Next the Honourable Member turned to the question of the bullion 
standard. I have nothing to add to what I have said in my Minute of 
Dissent oil the Royal Commission’s Report. I there expressed my 
conviction that the demonetisation of the sovereign and half-sovereign, 
the only gold coins which are now legal tender in India, was not neces- 
sary. Since then, Indian public opinion has expressed itself unequi- 
vocally ogaipst this. And this is a matter on which we will hear more 
later on. The Honourable Member indicated finally that ho sympathised 
with — I do not know if he actually said this or not, but he certainly 
indicated that if there was a strong feeling in favour of gold currency it 
would still be feasible even with this gold bullion standard. I think a 
categorical question may be asked, whether the Government of India 
are prepared to accept the unanimous recommendation of the Royal 
Commission that, when India has adequate gold resources, the Assembly 
on demand should have gold currency for India. I think a categorical' 
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reply to this recommendation of the Eoyal Commission would perhaps 
remove a good deal of suspicion and what appears to me at least to be 
some apprehension on this score. 

The Honourable Member, Sir, then thought fit to enlarge upon the 
rather technical reply that he gave me earlier this morning and told 
the House how he happened to come to the decision that the Currency 
Bill which contains the question of the ratio need not come before this 
House till the Budget time. I do not know which section of the House 
the Honourable Member sounded in order to como to the conclusion that 
this was the general feeling in the House. From the inquiries that I 
have been able to make since he said this, I find that at least one or 
two important sections of the House have not been sounded at all. At 
Simla, Sir, wo were told that the Honourable Member was prepared 
to go ahead with this question (and 1 am now mainly referring, Sir, to 
the question of the ratio) there and then. Then, owing to various circum- 
stances which need not be related her very nearly five or six months 
time had to be given and has passed. One would have thought that this 
House, as soon as it met here, would be given the opportunity of finally 
expressing its opinion The Honourable Member does not evidently 
wish to do so and now wishes to put before the Assembly what strikes 
me as being another fait accompli because, when he brings up this question 
with the Budget, it would mean that, it the Assembly does not ‘accept 
what he brings before it, namely, the Is. 6c/. ratio, there w’ill be no time 
left to alter the Budget and after all the Budget lias to be passed before 
the 31st March, both by this House and by the other. (Mr. Jamnadas 
M. Mehta: “Then drop the Budget".) I therefore feel, Sir, that this 
at least is not the right way of ascertaining the view’s of the Assembly. 
The Honourably the Finance Member knows that there are strong views 
against his policy and I happen to have very strong views on tho question 
of the ratio 1 feel that, if he does not w r unt to handicap this House 
in an impartial consideration of that question, he should bring it up as 
early as possible, and the longer the delay the more one will be able 
to say the handicap to this House and to those who hold views different 
from what the Honourable the Finance Member holds. (Mr. M. A. 
Jmnah: “Unfortunately ”.) Sir, the Finance Member has made a few 
references to the adequacy of the resources of the Government of India 
to maintain the la 6 d. ratio It is a very big question. I do not 
propose, Sir, to go into it at present. But I cannot help feeling that 
wdien he said that, he hud perhaps this in mind, because he indeed did 
mention that in silver rupees alone he had fifty crores of rupees worth 
of reserve. If the Honourable the Finance Member has in mind the 
•sale of silver in case of need, all that I can say is that my greatest 
sympathy will be with the classes w r hose savings in silver w’ill be further 
depreciated. He further told us that whilst currency had been contracted, 
he felt that the same ^mount of currency was still in circulation. 
Perhaps a more detailed examination of that dictum would bo necessary. 
But it would be very important for this House to have ample time at 
its disposal to discuss the question and to express its opinion. If Sir, 
very strongly protest against the decision, as it appears to me, of the 
Honourable the Finance Member, which may be taken perhaps to be 
the decision of the Government of India, re this method of preventing 
•a fair chance of the case being put before this Assembly to those who 
hold views other than the Finance Member’s. I do hope that the Gov- 
ernment of India will think over it and will see their way to give this 
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House timely opportunity, so that the views of both sides may be weighed 
by the House and there may not be undue haste in the final step that 
is to be taken. 

I wish, Sir, again to refer to the question of the development of 
banking. What I said at first I stopped short at, because the Honour- 
able the Finance Member drew my attention to the fact that he qboted 
Dr. Sprague in connection with central banking. Even in connection* 
with central banking and the necessity of a Reserve Bank, J)r. Sprague, 

I think, himself told us that in America they had the Federal Reserve- 
Bank on the top of, liow many banking branches in that country? 
85,000 banking branches. Canada, Sir, has 4,000 banks and banking 
branches and is still considering the necessity and the advisability of 
having a Central Bank. L wish the Honourable' the Finance Member 
had given us the figures, in his elaborate speech, of how many banks 
and banking branches there are in India. You put in in India to-day 
a pure unalloyed Reserve Bank of the type of the Western countries. 

I know that in India at times we — indeed in the past and may in future — 
start from the top instead of starting from the bottom. But such 
movement in this direction, Sir, in connection with banking is not likely 
to help and may very likely retard progress. If 1 have any apprehension 
regarding either the desirability or the value of a pure unalloyed new 
Reserve Bank being started, it is only because I greatly apprehend that 
with the responsibility of developing banking taken aw r av from the 
Imperial Bank, as at present, there may be very little done by anybody 
in connection with the development of banking, 'fill 1919, Sir, there 
were hardly 200 hanking branches available all over India. It was only 
when the imperial Bank Bill was brought before the Imperial Legislative 
Council that that Council said that before they came to any sort of 
contract with the Imperial Bank, they w’ould insist that within five 
yeu»*s the Imperial Bank must start a hundred new branches. To-day 
the Imperial Bank stands out as the only banking institution 
* * in the whole of India which has branches running into three 
figures. The branches of the Imperial Bank to-day I understand number 
about 104. They had 00 branches or so till 1919 and 100 new branches 
have boon started in accordance with the contract since 1920. Now, 
the Imperial Bank is a combination of three banking institutions, namely, 
the Bank of Bengal, the Bank of Madras, and the Bank of Bombay. 
The Bank of Bengal was first started in 1805 if I mistake not. During 
115 yeurs of the Bank of Bengal and the existence of very nearly half 
a century back of the Bank of Madras and the Bank of Bombay — 
the.se three between them could or did only start and open branches to 
the extent of 00. And it was only when the Indian Legislature of the 
day said “Nothing doing with any bunking institution which will have 
thte balances of the Government without an undertaking, a hard and 
fust undertaking, to open so many branches* that within five years 
India had 100 new brandies. I know' and T am quite aware that there 
is n certain amount of feeling that the competition (caused by the 1 
Imperial Bank branches is a handicap to private Indian banks being 
started. I do not wish, Sir, in the slightest degree to indicate that there 
is nothing in that plea. I mention it because I do not want to be mis- 
understood. The main thing which the country requires to-day is to 
consider, from the point of view of those who run Indian banks and 
those who wish to develop banking institutions in India, what should 
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be done to encourage banking. The starting of a Reserve Bank of the 
type that is now proposed will hardly meet the question; in fact, it 
is possible that there will be nobody left to think of developing branches 
in the interior of India, and in that connection a reference to Schedule I 
is very instructive and has a number of lessons. Out of the 26 Banks 
which can be looked upon as respectable banks for the purpose of bank- 
ing in India 21 are 'non-Indian banks. They are cither British or 
Japanese or American or Dutch. There are only ,5 Indian banks, and 
that, Sir, after the Government of India having accepted the Herschell 
and Fowler Committees’ recommendations that development of bank- 
ing in this country was most necessary even from the point of view of 
a very correct and adequate currency policy. 1 therefore submit that 
the question which is being raised by this Bill is a very important one. 

I* did in my Minute of Dissent sav that there should be a Reserve Bank 
and it is necessary for me to say why I favoured at all the starting of a 
Reserve Bank if I held the views which I have enunciated just now. My 
reason for favouring a Reserve Bank is this. At present the currency 
policy of this country is directed by the Government of India under the 
control and direction of the Secretary of State; in fact it is directed from 
Whitehall. I feel that any measure which could be put before this 
House to take that control away from Whitehall and vest it in the Gov- 
ernment of India such as it is at present, imperfect and at times non- 
responsible to our demands as it may 1 e, (Some Honourable Members : 

“ Always .ion -responsive. ”) — well, you ma\ sav that, but I say that that 
is the least that we could do immediately. Let us therefore support a 
scheme which will take away control from Whitehall and which will give 
the control here to the Government of India who will be available to us 
for explanations, and if need be for our telling them plainly what we think 
of their policy from time to time. 1 therefore felt that a scheme which 
showed us a way out of this was worth considering. But I feel, indeed 
I have said so in my Minute of Dissent, that the Reserv Bank need not 
necessarily he different from the Imperial Bank. The Imperial Bank, I 
know, has many critics. At the moment I happen to have the honour of 
being one of the Governors of the Imperial Bank in niv capacity as 
chairman of the local hoard of Bombay. But in the Assembly on this 
question I do not look at this subject from the point of view of the share- 
holder ot the Imperial Bank at all. Tlial is much too insignificant to 
have the slightest consideration in the very serious problem that faces 
us — of solving how best to encourage hanking and how best to have the 
currency policy directed from wdthin India and by the Government of 
India. I therefore feel that we need not at the start go on to the pure 
unalloyed western standard which has been good for America with its 
.35,000 hank branches but which is not vet good for Canada with her 4,000 
bank branches and which may not be at nil suitable to India in her pre- 
sent conditions. How l tymy bank branches are there in Tndia to-dav? 

A guess was risked and I w^as told that it would not be more than 250. 
India, which is n continent, w'itli 250 banking ^ranches is souglit to bo 
'treated in the same manner as Canada which hesitates about it witto her 
4,000 branches, and the size of the two countries hardly stands com- 
parison. I therefore feel that, so far as this question is concerned, a good 
deal should be concentrated on what we get for developing nur indigenous 
banking. 1 therefore feel that it is onlv right that this Bill should bo 
circulated, and, in conclusion, I will only hope that the Government ol 
India in the Finance Department will seriously think over their present 
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idea of delaying the other Bill until Budget time, because if nothing else, 
there will be very strong ground for suspicion, which has been lurking up 
to this time, that they do not want the question of ratio to be discussed 
on its merits and that they propose to use the powers vested in them 
in order to force this Assombly to a certain decision. I hope that it 
would not be so. 

Mr. Gh&nshyam Das Blrla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, as has been stated by my Honourable friend, 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, any measure calculated to take away the 
control from the Secretary of State should only be welcomed by us. But 
the Bill as drafted at present and put before the House is very unsatis- 
factory in many wavs and, therefore, whether the House should finally 
accept the scheme of the Reserve Bank or not would very much depend 
on its constitution and the provisio s which may be made about the 
location and composition of the reserves, and also on the representation 
which Indians ma\ receive in it. It has been stated in the 
Preamble that this Bill is to establish a gold standard currency for 
British India. 1 hope, Sir, that these words will not mislead this House. 
This Bill is calculated m ither to give a gold standard nor a gold currency 
to India. Sir, if I am to understand properly the meaning of a gold 
standard, I think under the scheme of a gold standard the silver rupee 
ought to represent as a token coin a given amount of gold, but on reading 
the Bill carefully one can find very easily that under the Bill there is no 
fixing of any given amount of gold which the rupee will represent. As a 
matter of fact the buying and selling rates of gold by the Government 
will fluctuate to the extent of 2J per cent. Sir, the Government will sell 
gold at the rate of Rs. 21-10-10 only when the exchange is Is. 5-13/ 16d. 
and^will buy gold at the rate of Rs. 21-3-0 per tola only when exchange is 
Is. 6 d. That means that the price of gold itself, which is intended to be 
the standard of value, will fluctuate to the extent of per cent, to the 
ektent of 8 annas per tola. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Can the Honourable Member 
suggest any country where it is not true? 

Mr. Gh&nshy&m Das Birla: 1 will suggest the case of England, Sir, 
where the selling price of gold by the Bank of England is 77*.* lOJd. per 
standard ounce and the buying price 77*. 9 d. per standard 
ounce. That means about half an anna per tola, whereas in 
India the difference will be about 8 annas a tola. ’Therefore it cannot be 
called a gold standard. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett was kind enough to tell us that the 
question of a gold currency' will entirely depend 'on the will of the Indian 
Legislature. But I, Sir, challenge the statement. I want Sir Basil 
Bluekett to enlighten us as to how under the gold bullion standard pro- 
posed under % this Bill he would be able to introduce a gold currency in 
India ut any time. 1 submit, Sir, that under the scheme of gold bullion 
standard as proposed under this Bill India can never get a gold currency 
even after 20, 80 or 40 yqars. In order to have a gold currency we must 
have a gold standard as proposed by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
himself before the Currency Commission. I, Sir, fail to understand why 
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the Honourable the Finance Member, who submitted a scheme 
for a gold standard and a gold currency only a few months 
back before the Currency Commission, wants to go back on 
it, and after rejecting the same he himself wants to sing the 
praises of this new gold bullion standard. Sir, we had many defects 
in the past in our currency system, and if for nothing else, just to prevent 
future manipulations by the Government we must have nothing short of 
a gold standard and a gold currency. I hope that when this Bill comes 
up for proper consideration before the House it will consider the same in 
this light and will strongly press for a gold standard and a gold currency. 

Then, Sir, with regard to the question of the ratio, I do not think 
that this is the proper time to discuss it, but I was very much interested 
to hear the remarks which fell from Sir Basil Blackett about the recent 
contraction of the currency. He, Sir, tried to justify the recent contraction 
of currency by saying that it was due to the fact that the rupee by itself 
came into the reserve of Government because it was not required in the 
currency. That is the conclusion at which he urrives; but may I ask, 
Sir, whether this contraction of currency was automatic or whether the 
Government effected this contraction in order to stabilise exchange at 
Is. 6 d. or in anticipation of the exchange going down below 1«. 5£ d.? I 
hope, Sir, that Sir Basil Blackett will admit that this contraction was 
not automatic but was manipulated by the Government in order to stabilise 
exchange at Is. fid. or rather to prevent exchange from going down. Sir, 
if Sir Basil Blackett could contract a very huge amount of currency at a 
time when generally the season iB at its busiest and when currency is 
specially required in the country, I do not know what he will have to do 
when the season is very dull after three or four months. If Sir Basi 1 
Blackett realizes his mistake and if for the same reason he wants to postpone 
the consideration of the question of ratio, then. Sir, I would welcome it, 
because I do not want Sir Basil Blackett to commit the same mistakes as 
wer6 committed in the past by Sir Malcolm Hailey. Sir Malcolm Hailey 
who was then Finance Member could commit many Ruch mistakes, but 
an expert like Sir Basil Blackett should be the last person to make such 
blunders. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the representation. As I read the 
Bill, Sir, I do not find sufficient provision in it about the representation 
of Indians on the Board and in the management. There is no guarantee, 
Sir, that this new Reserve Bank will not he ruled, will not be dominated, 
by a particular group of financiers or by a particular community. Therefore, 

I hope that when the proper time comes, the House will consider as to 
how best they can provide for proper representation of Indians and proper 
control of the Bank by Indians. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the location of the gold reserves and 
of their composition. If, Sir, an automatic expansion and an automatic 
contraction are to be provided for under this Bill, 1 hope that there will 
Jiot be much necessity of keeping a large amount pf reserves in any other 
Ifcmntries than India. Similarly, having regard to the past experience 
which we have had of England being divorced from the gold standard, 

I hope that proper safeguards will be provided against any large investment 
T>f our gold in sterling securities or in any other securities except that >A 
the Indian Government. 

Regarding the Schedule of Banks, Sir, much has already been said by 
my Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. I regret to find, 
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Sir, that names have been included of banks which have very little con- 
nection with Indian industries or with Indian trade; for instance, I find 
the inclusion of Japanese banks and of French banks and also of such 
English banks as are not connected, directly or indirectly, with Indian trade. 
If, Sir, the new Reserve Bank is to act as a bankers’ bank in the best 
interests of India, mainly for the benefit of Indian industries and trade, 
then we should see to it that more Indian banks are included in the 
Schedule, and those banks which have not much connection with Indian 
business and trade are excluded. I have got nothing more to say, Sir, 
on this point. I quite agree that this Bill should be circulated for opinion, 
and I hope that, when the proper time comes, the House will take into 
consideration all these points. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Despatch of Indian Tuoops to China. 

Mr. President: Order, order. I have received the following communi- 
cation from His Excellency the Viceroy on Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s motion 
for adjournment ■ 

“ In exert i"e of th( power v rated in me by .nth-rule (2) of rule 22 of the Indian 
Legisfatnu ltuhs, I, Kduard Fndentk Lindfey, Baron Irwin, hereby disallow the 
motion of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar to move the adjournment of the House for the 
purpose of considering the action of the (lovernment of India m agreeing to rontn - * 
bute a contmqmt including Indian troop s to take part in the military operations m 
China , on the giound that U tannot be moved without dttrimtnt to the publii 
t nteiest. 

(Sd ) ITtWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General 

As a result ol this order, no discussion of this motion shall take place. 
The House now stands adjourned till Twenty-Five Minutes to Three of 
the (’lock. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
[Three of the (’lock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch al Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the (’leek, Mr. President in the Chair. 


THE GOLD STANDARD AND RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BILL. 

Mr, President: The House will now resume consideration of the motion 
of Sir Basil Blackett OH the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. Janmtdii M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non -Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I support the motion for the circulation of this Bill. I wish the Finance 
Member had, at this stage at any rate, contented himself with havif^ 
made a mere motion to that effect without adding a provocative speech 
to it; I am afraid he has a knack, happy or unhappy, of provoking unneces- 
sary’ opposition when hjp might well avoid it. As he has gone into matters 
which are more or less controversial, I feel compelled to make a few 
observations on' some of his statements. His first statement which I want 
to contradict is that anybody had been approached, at any rate on this 
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side of the House, who had told the Finance Member that wo were willing 
that the discussion on the Currency Bill should be postponed till tho 
Budget. This is, to quote Mr. Winston Churchill's well-known phrase, 
a terminological inexactitude It is wholly incorrect. So far as these 
Benches are concerned, nobody has given him to understand anything of 
the kind, and I am amazed that ho should have made a statement like 
this without proper foundation. 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: I regret that my understanding is 
at fault. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: One of the misstatements is then withdrawn? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have not withdrawn it; I said my 
understanding must have been at fault. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: It is clear from this that he, at least, is 
willing that the discussion should be postponed till the Budget and the 
reasons are quite obvious. He could present the Budget on the one hand 
on the basis of Is. t\d. and the Bill on the other and will then say : 

Gentlemen, here is the Budget which hangs on this Bill. You shall 
pass this or this Budget shall he a deficit Budget. You will have no 
provincial contributions remitted. You will have more taxation to undergo. 
Pass this Bill or this penalty will await you ”. It is this pistol aimed 
at the head of the Legislature in March next with which he hopes to compel 
the House to accept the Is- Cxi ratio. I can assure him that the House 
will resent, it. The House wants to judge this issue' entirely on its own 
merits, not complicated in the manner he intends. It is therefore necessary 
that before Monday nexl he should announce tin* considerate n stage, so 
that the' House may have an early opportunity and ample time lor dis- 
cussing this most important and revolutionary measure, — I mean tho 
Currency Bill. 

Sir, coming to the present Bill, I find it is called The Gobi Standard and 
Beservo Bank Bill. There is, however, as much of gold standard in this 
Bill as there is of self-government in the Government of India Act, which 
means there is neither self-government in the* Government of India Act 
nor gold standard in this Bill. The gold standard, as he has expounded 
it to-day, is merely an expanded gold exchange standard. We were told 
that under the gold bullion standard there would hi' an obligation on the part 
of the currency authority to buy and sell gold ; all that pretention is 
given up in the Currency Bill. The only tiling that will be sold now will 
be gold exchange, so that even the recommendation of the Commission 
is now abandoned and gold will only he purchased; but gold will not 
be sold; gold exchange will only he sold, and gold exchange may mean 
anything, n< T necessarily gold. This sale of gold exchange on foreign 
countries is simply another way, and a more extended mid more insidious, 
and therefore more mischievous, way of diverting India’s gold outside 
India. Up till now the gold has been kept in London ; we have beep given 
instead a huge volume of the rupee token currency. All the gold has 
often kept in Hngland. Then that gold has been invested in British 
securities, so that the Indian gold is really used for the purposes of London 
finances and not for the reserves of the Paper Currency or Gold Standard, 
^f you read the weekly currency statements That are published in the 
Gazette, you will find there clearly stated week after week that “ the gold 
in the gold standard branch amounted to rupees nil That is because 
the gold is not there, but in place of gold there are gold securities ; and if 
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-we pass this clause about the sale of gold exchange to foreign countries, 
our gold instead of being diverted \o London alone as now will be also 
'kept in France, Japan or New York, where it will be wanted for Britain 
to pay her debts, and the hope of India to get gold for her own reserves 
'Will vanish into remote futurity. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The Honourable Member makes so 
many misefcatements that I would like him to explain some of them. Will 
he explain how the keeping of India’s gold assets in New York will enable 
Britain to pay her debts? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I say you are keeping our gold in the foim 
of securities, ’not fn gold. To that extent our gold goes into American 
hands. That is all. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Thank you. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: The author of the misstatements stands 
exposed. lie had to admit that only five minutes ago. 

I was trying to emphasize the fact that under this new system as pro- 
posed in the Bill, the gold reserves of India will be scattered all over the 
world, not merely in England, and this is the most objectionable feature 
of this Bill. The Honourable the Finance Member has repeatedly said 
to-day that the introduction of a gold currency has been delayed on account 
of the huge volume of the rupee token currency in circulation Really 
•speaking the immense amount of token currency is the result of the fact 
that gold belonging to India was never allowed to come to thiB country 
in payment of our balance of trade; it was insisted that payment should 
be made in rupees even in the time of the War when silver was so dear, 
and now we are made to realise that that is going to bo one of the reasons 
why the gold currency is delayed. How far that sort of argument appeals 
to anybody I cannot understand. It really is adding insult to injury. 
At least it cannot appeal to any reasonable man. 

Sir, I do not want \o delay the House very much at this stage aud 
I would not have done so except for some controversial statements which 
the Financo Member made. There is one more thing I wish to em- 
phasize; I am not prepared at this stage to say whether it would be right 
to have a separate Reserve Bank or whether it would be desirable to 
develop the existing Imperial Bank into a Reserve or Central Bank. That 
would be naturally considered when we have recoived the opinions of the 
various interests that are concerned in this matter, but I would like to 
say that there should be no unnecessary duplication of institutions, and 
if what we want to bo done through this Reserve Bank can be effectively 
done with the necessary changes by legislation through the machinery 
Of the Imperial Bank, we should certainly like that that also should be 
considered; if it is found that that is hopeless and Cannot be done, then 
only should a separate institution be started; otherwise the Imperial 
Bank will weaken the Reserve Bank and the Reserve Bank will weaken 
the Imperial Bank * 

Then, Sir, another statement was made by the Finance Member, 
namely, that for the first time the rupee will, under this Bill, become a 
coin linked to gold. That statement, I say, is utterly unfounded, in fact 
the rupee has been always regarded, since 1898, as containing a particular 
amount of Hold, that is 7*53 grains of gold. It has always been under- 
stood that w rupee contained 7 58 grains of gold and that has been the 
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basis of our currency legislation. The rupee was linked with gold since 
that time and it is not that this new legislation is going to link it for the 
first time. If the Finahce Member will only refer to the speeches of his 
predecessors, such as Sir James Meston, he will find that that great 
authority has made that statement, and the Chamberlain Commission also 
has made the statement that the rupee was linked with gold, and I wonder 
that the Finance Member should come forward and say that he is now 
linking it with gold for the first time. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: A thing may be linked without 
being completely linked. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: So that we are not getting any reform which 
we had not had. Sir, I hope that this Reserve Bank or imperial Bank, 
or whatever the institution eventually is, will become a truly bankers* 
bank and will have a good policy for developing a ro-discounb market. 
Tho Finance Member will be glad to note the recommendation of two 
great authorities, Drs. Kemm error and Vissering to the South African 
Government. They made a report in which they said that the right 
method for developing a discount market was : m 

“ that merchants should give preferential terms to purchasers who are 
willing to accept bills in lieu of obtaining credit on open accounts and 
that commercial hanks should give rates that are more preferential than 
those now prevailing to merchants who obtain their advances from banks 
by discounting such hills as compared with merchants who borrow from banks on 
current account, namely, overdrafts or one-name promissory notes and that the Reserve 
Bank should give substantially preferential discount and rediscount rates on trade 
acceptances.’* 

This is the kind of a discount market which I should like to see de- 
veloped in this country through the machinery of a Reserve Bank, or 
similar institution. 

Then I want to sound a note of warning before I finally close my 
observations. As my Honourable friend Mr. Birla pointed out, there is 
not going to be upder this Bill any sale of gold as the rate at which 
gold will be sold will be so prohibitive that instead of buying gold it will 
pay merchants to sell gold when tho Government are also selling gold, 
because the difference between the buying and the selling ratos will be 
so great that when Government are willing to sell gold to merchants, 
they themselves will be willing to sell gold to Government; and, therefore, 
this provision about the sale of gold is going to remain a dead letter even 
if it is not an eye-wash. 

Sir, I want to warn the Houso again that the provision in this Bill 
as also in the Currency Bill, that our gold may be invested in foreign 
securities and that .the Government or the currency authority may sell 
gold exchange to foreign countries when necessary — this, as I said at the- 
beginning, would dissipate our gold reserves. Take even a poor country 
like Germany to-day — I have the latest issue of the “ Statist," dated 1st 
January 1927, in which the gold policy of the Reichs Bank is stated. 
Dr. Schacht, who is the greatest authority on banjdng in Germany, says 
that it is desirable to have the gold reserves kept in your own country and 
not have gold invested in securities. This is how the matter is stated; 

" The Beichs Bank in general holds the view that its a&sets abroad should not 
exceed certain limits. Gold although it yields no interest is not Stable to the risks 
to which investments abroad may under certain circumstances be exposed. In calculat- 
ing gold cover, allowance must be made for the not inconsiderable circulation of ooins 
with a large proportion of alloy. Further a gold cover has the psychological advantage 
that the general public clearly realises when the gold export point is reached.” 
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As 1 said before, Dr. Schacht is the greatest authority on German 
banking and his view is that it is better to have ^actual gold instead of 
gold securities. I hope that also will not be forgotten when we eventually 
pass the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Is there any difference between 
the German system and that proposed here? A certain proportion is to 
be kept in Germany and the rest in gold securities. 

Hr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: We had in the past gold in the Gold Standard 
Beserve but you have seen to it that there is now as little 
gold as possible. That is the point 1 am making, that we should have 
a substantial proportion of gold in our reserves — a far more substantial 
proportion than in the past. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is the proposal of the Bill, 
Sir. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Well, Sir, if that is so, we will take it into 
account. I am simply warning jou in view ol the past history of the case. 
Even the Bank of Englund, m spite of all that is said to the contrary 
here, does not go in for innovations of having gold securities in other 
countries but keeps all its gold m its own country . Sir, 1 support this 
motion for circulation. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, tin* history oi currency in this country 
has been a continuous tragedy. Every effort that has been made at every 
stage by Indian experts or by the leaders ol Indian industry or commerce 
to get a proper redress has been circumvented by the Government and 
by the Einance Member in charge each time. 1 do not propose now at 
this stage to deal with the different stages of the ratio question in connec- 
tion with this Bill. It is proposed that this measure should be circulated 
and it has been stated by the Honourable Member in charge of this Bill 
that it opens up a new’ era for this country. 1 hope that this opens up 
a new era, at least by the time it passes out of this House finally. As 
it stands, whether really there would be any such relief to the country, 

I have not been able to convince myself. But the establishment of a 
Central Bank with the object of removing the power from the Secretary 
of State in Council there and from the hands of the Finance Department 
here and locating it in a centrul. bank if it should be an 
autonomous body by itself and if it should, be a body 
which would control the currency and credit of the country, will be a 
woloome measure. I have been anxious to see whether the proposed 
institution of this Central Bank would at least free us from the danger 
of' deflation and inflation and from the power which the Finance Minister 
and tho Secretary of State in Council have boon able to exercise and 
bring this country to ruin from time to time. While the Currency Com- 
mission, whicli was brought into oxistence for the purpose of knowing what 
is the proper ratio, was sitting and while the Currency Commission was still 
proposing to take evidence, the Finance Minister has been busy 
deflating .... 

The Honourable 8ir Basil Blackett: And inflating. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: And what is the amount? In the month of April 
1926 — I think by that time, the deflation was £y about 8 croras of rupees. 
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While this very question was in issue, while the Commission was sitting 
to inquire whether it is this ratio of 18. 6 d. or that ratio of la. 4 d. that 
.should be adopted by this country, this process of deflation has been going 
on. I will now read this short paragraph from the Times of India of the 
4th December, 1926, which will toll the House what the process of this 
deflation has been and what the financial condition has been: 

“ 4th December 1926 : The Imperial Bank’s statement shows a decrease in the 
cash balance of 331 lakhs; the trade demand is better by 102 lakhs, and Government 
and other securities held by the Bank, have declined by 110 lakhs. Government 
deposits show a decline of 349 lakhs and this is accounted for by a further deflation 
of 5' 33 crores carried out by Government last week. 4 crores of this deflation has 
been carried out against withdrawal of sterling securities in London and the balance 
of 132 lakhs by cancellation of ad hoc securities in India. The total deflation since 
the beginning of the financial year now amounts to 24-84 crores, of which 19 crores 
is against withdrawal of sterling securities and 5*84 crores against cancellation of 
ad hoc rupee securities. This reduces the sterling securities held in London for the 
Currency Department to 9.99 ciores. It is considered that it will not he many weeks 
before the balance of 9-99 crores disappears if the present policy of deflation con 
tinues.” 

Well, Sir, if we could ho saved at least from this power which this 
department could exercise in this manner, that will be the greatest thing 
with regard to this measure when it passes this House. The 

1>,M * Central Hank, 1 presume, irom the imperfect knowledge that 
1 have of the different parts of the world must be an autonomous body. 
If the Central Bank proposed by tliib measure will be such a Lody, wdnch 
will exercise complete control o\er currency and credit, unhampered by 
the Secretary of State or the Financo Department here, and if the Central 
Bank is so constituted with regard to the management, constitution of 
the Board and other matters as to guarantee the interests of this country, 
certainly, Sir, this will be a measure which we should all welcome and 
which w T e should support. 

1 have gone through this Bill that has been placed before us ^uid before 
the country for circulation. In Chapter II, share capita! is proposed. 
What 1 have been feeling 1 am trying to place before this House at present. 
This Central Bank under the present conditions of the country 1 feel must 
be one that would not have any share capital at all. There should be no 
shareholders. It must be an institution which should be financed from 
our own finances and that should be made an independent body. Then 
clause 10 lays down that the Governor or Deputy Governor of the Board 
•could be removed by the Governor General in Council. Well, that power 
should not be in that form. And in Chapter III, clause 18, there is a 
proviso which gives the power to the Governor General to take away 
whatever may have been granted in the previous portions of the Bill. 
The proviso is as follows : (The Bank to have the right to transact 
Government business) 

“ Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall prevent the Governor General in 
‘Council from carrying on money transactions at Government treasuries or sub- treasuries 
at places where the Bank has no branches or agencies, and the Governor General in 
Council may hold at such treasuries and sub treasuries $uch balances as he may 
Require.” 

Certainly if this proviso is to be effective, whatever powers may have been 
given to the Central Bank in the other clauses will become nugatory 
whenever this power could be exercised by the Governor General in Council 
and by the propounder of this Bill to-day in this House. Ab regards the 
-obligations to sell in gold, clause 85 deals with these obligations. I would 
submit to this House that the obligation to buy and sell must be regulated 
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in such a manner that gold is bought and sold in India only. As regard* 
the location of our reserve fund, I should say that the whole of it must 
be only in India. If all these points are embodied in this and if we 
modify the measure finally in such a manner as would give the Central Bank 
or the Reserve Banks a proper management and a proper power which 
will protect the interests of Indian commerce and Indian industry, I should 
say that there would be some good done to this country. Otherwise, if 
the Bill should pass in the form in which it has been presented here, it 
will be another camouflage similar to the other measures that have been 
introduced and that have been given effect to in the same manner what- 
ever may have been the form or the language in which they had appeared. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I must confess I did not expect 
that at this stage of the Bill we would hear the very interesting speech 
that the Honourable the Finance Member delivered to us this morning. 

I am glad, he has confessed that at least on one point he has been 
misled .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What point is that? 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Just wait a minute, — and that is 
about the wishes of the various sections of this House as to the exact 
time when they would like to have the Currency Bill discussed. It is 
usual to ascertain the opinion of the various sections of the House by 
personal talks, either with the leaders or the Secretaries or the Whips of 
the various parties concerned. So far as we arc concerned, Sir, none of 
these officers in our party have been consulted, and from what my Hon- 
ourable friend Sir Purshotamdas has said, and from what I have heard 
from other friends, none of them have been consulted on this matter, and 
yet, the Honourable the Finance Member had the courage to say he 
understood Ifrom the various sections of the House .... 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Non-Official): Did he sav ‘of the House’? 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Yes. 

Sir Walter Willson: I do not remember it. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): When were 
the office bearers of your Party elected? 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable the Finance Member 
can take care of himself. 

Mr. B. K- Shanmukham Ohetty: He said that he had reason to think 
that the various sections of the House would like the Currency Bill to be 
discussed at the time of the Budget. I am glad that the Honourable the' 
Finance Member has confessed that he has been misled somehow or 
other in this matter. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): He stands 
exposed. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: He misled. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: He has stood exposed for the last 
tnree years and that is no new position for him. 

Sir, the main principle of this Bill are to introduce a modified form 
of gold standard in this country and to co-ordinate the currency and credit 
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policy of the country I wholeheartedly support these principles underlying 
this Bill. But unfortunately, the gold standard that is sought to be in- 
troduced by this measure is one which it is difficult for even experts to 
thoroughly grasp From the trouble that the Honourable the Finance 
Member had in taking out a rupee coin from his pocket and in trying to 
explain what it will mean in future we can gather some idea of the compli- 
cations. underlying the new gold bullion standard In paragraph 22 of 
their Report the Royal Commission have made the following observa- 
tions : 

“ Certainty and simplicity have been lacking (m the present system) ; and for a 
system of currency under Indian conditions and for the Indian people these two last 
qualities are as vitally necessaiy as the first Without certainty and simplicity m 
the system, there will never in India be confidence m the stability of the currency, 
and without confidence in the stability of the currency, the umnstructed public will 
never he weaned from those uneconomic habits of hoaiding and that disinclination to 
investment which are now the worst obstacles to the progress of the nation ” 

Sir, having made the statement that simplicity as very necessary especially 
in Indian conditions the Currency Commission proceeded to advocate a 
policy which is far from sample So far as the obligation to purchase 
gold is concerned it does not differ from the present statutory obligation 
imposed upon the Government. Even under the present law Government 
are bound to take sovereigns and half-sovereigns at a particular price and 
the effect of the new system will bo to re-enact this obligation on the 
part of the Government in a more stringent form; because in future ihe 
Government will only be obliged to purchase gold in a quantity not less 
than 400 ozs. in weight So far as the obligation to purchase gold is 
concerned, it does not therefore differ from the existing statutory obliga- 
tion that is implied upon the Government What the people of India 
would like to see is a simple and honest gold standard if I might URe such, 
a term. I recognise, Sir, that it may not be possible immediately to 
achieve this aim and introduce a simple gold standard in this country. 
But I do not see what obstacle there might be for the Government either 
to give an undertaking or to make a provision in the Bill that within a 
certain fixed period this form of gold standard will be brought into existence. 

I was surprised to hear the Honourable the Finance Member saying that 
the fixation of such a period would indefinitely retard the achievement of 
a pure gold standard in India. I for mv part must confess that I cannot 
understand this statement of the Honourable Member 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I am being misquoted so frequently 
that I must apologise if I intervene to correct the Honourable Member. 

I said “it might even retard” not »“ would indefinitely retard”. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: T am prepared to accept the amend- 
ment of the Honourable the Finance Member. Mav I ask what grounds 
he has to suspect that the fixation of a period like that might even retard 
the realisation of a full gold Rtandard in this countrv* So far as I can see, 
if a provision of that kind is introduced in this Bill it will impose either 
on the Government or upon the Reserve Bank that will come inta exist- 
ence an obligation to build up its gold resources so as to be able in the 
fixed period to issue gold in any quantitv and form that the public want; 
and I cannot understand how such a provision will have the tendency 
to retard the realisation of the object that we have got in view. 

The poli<w that has been recently pursued by the Honourable the Finance 
Member will indefinitely postpone the realisation of a simple gold stand- 
ard in this country. As a result of the deflation policy which he has been 
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pursuing during the current financial year our gold securities have been 
reduced by about Its. 28 crores and contraction of the volume of currency 
has been brought about. My Honourable friend in his speech attempted 
to give an explanation of that policy. That explanation was this. To his 

dismay he found Rs. 20 crores coming into the Paper Currency Reserve 

and this he thought was evidence of artificial inflation and his policy was 
simply to neutralise this artificial inflation. May I ask the Honourable the 
Finance Member what basis he has got to assume that this Rs. 20 crores 
has come from the hoards and not from the actual rupees in circulation? 
We know that we have got two kinds of currency circulating in the land, 
rupees and notes. And, so far as rupees are concerned, we know that a 
certain amount of rupees are in active circulation and a certain amount is 
in hoards. Now, what is there for the Honourable the Finance Member 
to presume that this Rs. 20 crores came from hoards and not from the 
rupees that are in active circulation? I maintain that the Rs. 20 crores 
.came from rupees in active circulation and to that extent the number of 

rupees in circulation has been reduced and, if this assumption is correct, 

there cannot be any justification for the deflation policy that he has been 
pursuing. Sir, the explanation for his policy is not far to seek. The 
tendency is towards an exchange below 18d. The Honourable the Finance 
Member wants to maintain exchange at 18 d. at any cost. During the 
last year there has been a steady decrease in gold prices in the world. 
Does the Honourable Member deny that, Sir? He is shaking' his head 
and I do not know .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member 
repeat his statement? 

Hr. R. E. Shanmukham Ohetty: During the last year there has been a 
steady fall in the gold prices in the world and that is the statement that 
I make deliberately, and 1 challenge the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber to dispute that statement I am prepared to prove it if he challenges 
it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I ask the Honourable Mem- 
ber to explain why the index number of prices in the United Kingdom, 
according to the Board of Trade, waR 15*2-1 in December, 1925, and 
152-1 in October, 1926. There has been a steady fall in prices! 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: May I ask the Honourable Member 
to explain this. According to the statistics of the United States Bureau 
of Labour the index number in January 1926 was 156; in February 155; 
Mareh, April and May about 151*5; July 150-7; August 149*2. Those are 
the figures T have cot and these figures were taken from the index figures 
<tf the United States Bureau of Labour. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member go 
on to the next month? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: The next month is 150. (Laughter.) 
Thore is not much difference between 149*2 and 150. If the Honourable 
Member is to gloat over this difference of 8 points I can only sympathise 
with his knowledge of price movements. Sir, there has been a steady 
decline in the gold priees in the world during the current yf*r. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I deny it. 
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Mr. R. K. Shanm uk ham Ohetty: I maintain it The fall in gold prices 
would be neutralised either by rupee prices falling or by rupee prices 
remaining the same and exchange falling* The Finance Member wants to 
prejudge the whole issue by attempting to keep exelianj.fe at a certain 
level and bringing about a iall in internal prices by deflation of our cur- 
rency. The Honourable Mcmbor who ever since he came to India has 
been singing the praise of the stability of internal level of prices is now 
deflating the currency and bringing down the level of prices with a view to 
keep up his pet theory of an, 18d. ratio to the rupee. That is the only 
explanation that can be given for the artificial deflation that he has been 
bringing about and there is no use his tryingi to sav that the policy of de- 
flation is the result of neutralising the artificial inflation that has been 
brought about by the coming out of 20 crores of rupees to his dismay. 
'So much for the policy that he has been pursuing. So much for the dis- 
sipation cf the gold resources and thereby indefinitely postponing the 
realisation of a simple gold standard in the country. 

So far as the constitution of the Reserve Bank is concerned, I whole- 
heartedly welcome the proposal in so far as it aims at co-ordinating the 
currency and the credit policies of the country. And an making this state- 
ment 1 must take leave very diffidently to differ from my Honourable col- 
league Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 1 think, Sir, that, if we are to place 
our currency policy on a scientific basis, there must be a co-ordination of cur- 
rency and credit policies in one hand,, and, for obvious reason^, that cannot 
be placed in the hands of am Government, even the (Government of 
India My Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas thou«.jht that 
the remedy lay in transferring the control from Whitehall to the hands 
»of the officials of the Government of Tndia. I for one am not 
prepared to aecede to any such step. The control of the currency 
and credit policy cannot be placed in the hands of a Government. 
It is best for all concerned that it should be placed in the hands 
of an independent bank. (An Honourable Member: “Swarajist* 0 ”) That 
will be the ideal. ITnfortunateU the history of currency in thiR country 
has brought to the forefront this fact, that the interests of India ns under- 
stood bv Indians are very different from the interests of India aB under- 
stood by the European community- I would therefore impress the noces- 
Rit\ for making ftmple provision to entrust the control of the Reserve 
"Bank to Indian hands, people who know the interests of India best. 
Safeguards must also be made for the composition and location of the 
reserves of the Bank It has always been our complain! that the free 
inflow of gold into India has been artificially stopped bv the action of the 
Secreiary of Stale in purchasing sterling beyond his actual requirements. 
If a Reserve Bank is to bo given unlimited freedom to locate its reserves 
in anv countrv in any form that it pleases, it vioiild still be possible for the 
Rank to prohibit the free inflow of gold into Tndia. Ample provision 
must therefore be made to define the composition and local ion of the 
reserves of the Bank, and in this parlicular matter T for one must em- 
phatically protest against the proposal to allow the Bank to keep its re- 
serves in foreign countries as well. T would not "o to iho extont, of 
mv friend Mr. Jamnndns Mehia in savin", that it would enable the British 
Government to pnv off its debts in times of crisis, but T would maintain, 
that the placing of our reserves in foreign countries would expose our 
reserves % serious risks in times of international crisis ns war, and T do 
not want that the slender resources of our country should be exposed to 
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pursuing during the current financial year our gold securities have been 
reduced by about lis. 28 crores and contraction of the volume of currency 
has been brought about. My Honourable friend in his speech attempted 
to give an explanation of that policy. That explanation was this. To his 
dismay he found Rs. 20 crores coming into the Paper Currency Reserve 
and this he thought was evidence of artificial inflation and his policy was 
simply to neutralise this artificial inflation. May I ask the Honourable the 
Finance Member what basis he has got to assume that thiB Rs. 20 crores 
has come from the hoards and not from the actual rupees in circulation? 
We know that we have got two kinds of currency circulating in the land, 
rupees and notes. And, so far as rupees are concerned, we know that a 
certain amount of rupees are in active circulation and a certain amount is 
in hoards. Now, what is there for the Honourable the Finance Member 
to presume that this Rs. 20 crores came from hoards and not from the 
rupees that are in active circulation? I maintain that the Rs. 20 crores 
•came from rupees in active circulation and to that extent the number of 
rupees in circulation has been reduced and, if this assumption is correct, 
there cannot be any justification for the deflation policy that he has been 
pursuing. Sir, the explanation for his policy is not far to seek. The 
tendency is towards an exchange below 18</ The Honourable the Finance 
Member wants to maintain exchange at 18d. at any cost. During the 
last year there has been a steady decrease in gold prices in the world. 
Does the Honourable Member deny that, Sir? Ho is shaking’ his head 
and I do not know .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member 
repeat his statement? 

Mr. R. X. Shanmukham Ohetty: During the last year there has been a 
steady fall in the gold prices in the world and that is the statement that 
I make deliberately , and 1 challenge the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber to dispute that statement. 1 arn prepared to prove it if he challenges 
it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Mav I ask the Honourable Mem- 
ber to explain why the index number of prices in the United Kingdom, 
according to the Board of Trade, was 152-1 in December, 1925, and 
152-1 in October, 1920. There has been a steady fall in prices! 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: May I ask the Honourable Member 
to explain this According to the statistics of the United States Bureau 
of Labour the index number in Januar\ 1926 was 156; in February 155; 
March, April and May about 151*5; July 150-7; August 149*2. Those are 
the figures T have got and these figures were taken from the index figures 
of the United States Bureau of Labour 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member go 
on to the next month? 

Mr. R. X. Shanmukham Ohetty: The next month is 150. (Laughter.) 
There is not much difference between 149*2 and 150. If the Honourable 
Member is to gloat over this difference of 8 points I can only sympathise 
with his knowledge of price movements. Sir, there has been a steady 
decline in the gold pri<^es in the world during the current yjpr. 

The Honourable 8ir Basil Blackett: I deny it. 
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Mr. B. S. Shanmukham Ohetty: I maintain it. The fall in gold prices 
would be neutralised either by rupee prices falling or by rupee prices 
remaining the same and exchange falling* The Finance Member wants to 
prejudge the whole issue by attempting to keep exchange at a certain 
level and bringing about a iall in internal prices by deflation of our cur- 
rency. The Honourable Member who ever since he came to India has 
been singing the praise of the stability of internal level of prices is now 
deflating the currency and bringing down the level of prices with a view to 
keep up his,pet theory of an, 18d. ratio to the rupee. That is the only 
explanation that can be given for the artificial deflation that he has been 
bringing about and there is no use his tryingi to sav that the policy of de- 
flation is the result of neutralising the artificial inflation that has been 
brought about by the coming out of 20 crores of rupees to his dismay. 
'So much for the policy that he has been pursuing. So much for the dis- 
sipation cf the gold resources and thereby indefinitely postponing the 
realisation of a simple gold standard in the country. 

So far as the constitution of the lieserve Bank is concerned, I whole- 
heartedly welcome the proposal in so far as it aims at co-ordinating the 
currency and the credit policies of the country. And in making this state- 
ment 1 must take wave very diffidently to differ from my Honourable col- 
league Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. I think, Sir, that, if we are to place 
our currency polity on a scientific basis, there must be a co-ordination of cur- 
rency and credit policies in one hand,, und, for obvious reason^, that cannot 
be placed in the hands of un\ Government, even the (Government of 
India. My Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas thou*jht that 
tilt* remedv lay in transferring the control from Whitehall to the hands 
♦of the officials of the Government of India. I for one am not 
prepared to accede to any such step. The control of the currency 
and credit policy cannot be placed in the hands of a Government. 
It is best for all concerned that it should be placed in* the hands 
of an independent bank. (An Honourable Member : *‘Sv T arajisb°") That 
will be the ideal- Unfortunately the history of currency in thiR country 
has brought to the forefront this fact, that the interests of India ns under- 
stood hv Indians are very different from the interests of India as under- 
stood by the European community- I would therefore impress the neces- 
sity for making ample provision to entrust the control of the Reserve 
Bank to Indian hands, people who know the interests of India best. 
Safeguards must also be made for the composition and location of the 
reserves of the Bank. It has always been our complaint thni the free 
inflow of gold into India has been artificially stopped bv the action of the 
Secret arv of State in purchasing sterling beyond his actual requirements. 
If a Reserve Bank is to bo given unlimited freedom to locate its reserve's 
in any country* in any form that it pleases, it would still bo possible for the 
iBank to prohibit the free inflow of gold into India. Ample provision 
must therefore be made to define the composition and location of the 
reserves of the Bank, and in this particular matter T for one must em- 
phatically protest against the proposal to allow J:he Bank to keep its re- 
serves in foreign countries as well. I would not go to Ihe extent of 
mv friend Mr. Jamnndas Mehta in saving that it would enable the British 
Government to pnv off its debts in times of crisis, but T would mnintain, 
that the placing of our reserves in foreign countries would expose our 
reserves ¥o serious risks in times of international crisis a* war, and I do 
not want that the slender resources of our country should be exposed to 
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those risks. I hope that when the time comes the public at large and* 
this House will suggest suitable modifications and amendments to ensure 
these safeguards. With these observations I support the proposition of 
the Honourable the Finance Member. 

Mr. Vasal Ibrahim R&himtulla (Bombay Central Division : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, when I entered this hall I had no desire to take part 
in the deliberations to-day on a Bill which was going for circulation for 
eliciting opinions thereon. But one remark of the Honourable the Finance 
Member has come to those of us who have read his speeches carefully, 
which I shall refer to presently, with a considerable amount of surprise. 
His remark that the Currency Bills will be discussed after the Budget is* 
introduced amounts to nothing more than the strengthening of the rumour 
that there is no sincerity on the part of Government regarding the exchange 
ratio. I shall presently read some of the paragraphs of his speeches to- 
convince this House of the anxiety of the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber to deal with this question in an atmosphere of calm deliberation. 

I shall read to you, Sir, the speech of the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett, 
before the Delhi University on the 23rd November, 1920, on the Report 
of the Indian Currency Commission: 

“ My anxiety throughout has been that the Commission’s recommendations should' 
be studied and' weighed in an atmosphere of calm deliberation, and that contention or 
at least contentiousness should be avoided. India is deeply interested in right con- 
clusions being reached, and putting into operation a spirit of controversy not only 
prejudices judgment but also involves the risk that we may lose the whole of the 
|roat benefits which are I believe capable of being derived from the Commission’s 

I shall read, Sir, a similar paragraph from his speech at Cawnpore on 
the 4th December, 1926 : 

“ My dearest wish is that the Commission’s proposals may be as widely under- 
stood as their importance deserves.” 

I shall read another speech of his at Lahore 

“It is most desirable that its meaning and purpose should be fully explained to- 
the Indian public, so that the discussion of it in the Legislature may proceed in the 
light of as complete an understanding as is possible. The desire of the Government 
of India is that the action finally taken shall be taken after a most thorough examina- 
tion of their proposals by the public and ” 

— I may draw the attention of the House to this — 

” the fuljest consultation with the Legislature.” 

Ij Sir, share with him in that anxiety that he will give us the fullest 
opportunity to discuss this question and not cloud the issue, namely, by 
bringing the discussion on the Currency Bills after the Budget is introduc- 
ed. We are here, Sir, to be convinced by the Honourable Finance Mem- 
ber about the exchange ratio which he has advocated all along, and he has 
taken one departure which I welcome, namely, of giving expression to 
opinions outside this House, though the practice was all along that as 
long as the Honourable Members of the Executive Council remained as 
such, they never ventilated their opinions outside the House. It is a 
very welcome move and I diope, Sir, it will be allowed to be Continued. 
As regards the Bill, Sir, I do not wish to say anything at present but I 
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-shall appeal to the (Honourable the Finance Member that f if he wishes us 
to give full consideration to the Currency Bills which are at present com- 
ing up for discussion, he will bring them up as soon as possible. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, 1 desire only to say a few words in regard to two 
points that struck me as necessary to be considered in connection with 
the circulation of this Bill. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett referred 
to the new standard that is going to be established in this country as a 
gold standard, and ho also referred to the terms in which rupees will be 
valued hereafter. He contended, Sir, that we ought by this process to 
arrive at the stage in which gold should cease to be in actual circulation 
in this country, and that we should go only by a method 
of valuation in terms of gold by a process of offering to 

buy and sell gold through the Central Bank at a fixed rate. 1 am not 

sure, Sir, whether this proposal is one which could be immediately adopted 
in this country with safety, and that is "the reason, Sir, why all along 
publicists in this country have insisted that we should not only have gold 
bullion standard but an actual gold standard with a gold coin in actual 
circulation- The theory that you can have a gold standard without gold 
being in actual' circulation is all right, but it has to be recollected that even 
in England the idea thatj gold could be actually absent from circulation was 
'Only adopted in the year of grace 1925, and the point is still not free from 
controversy- The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett quoted an American 
authority to say that this is an ideal state of things. It may be ideal, 

Sir, but I think it is not a practical state of things in which wo could 

easily find this country to be for some years to come- On the 
other hand, I can quote him another woll known American 
authority who says that the theory that gold ought not return to general 
circulation but ought to be kept in great reserves where it would be in- 
stantly subject to the control of organised Banking or public treasuries as 
a basis for credit, is thoroughly unsound. Because under normal condi- 
tions, as he points out, in a gold standard country, people will be seeing 
and handling a substantial amount of the actual yellow metal. They 
•will respect their paper money more if they know that it actually re- 
presents gold and that gold can be got for it, instantly and without diffi- 
culty. The presence of a substantial amount of gold in general circula- 
tion has a splendid psychological effect and iR a very important factor in 
combating money heresies. The ordinary man thinks — and I think the 
man in India thinkR particularly — in vory simple terms, and, as my 
friend Mr. Shanmukbam Chetty Raid, he wants to have his currency on 
a simple and easily understandable basis, but he is quite capable of under- 
standing the true theory of paper money only if that theory is emphasised 
in his daily practice- The true theory of paper money is, as this authority 
points out, that a piece of paper money is a demand promissory note, a 
promise to pay real money — gold — on demand. If the ordinary man has 
in his own practice an opportunity to test this principle, to present paper 
money for redemption, and to have it redeemed, to get gold when he 
wants it, and to turn in gold for paper when it is more convenient to use 
the paper, ho is not easily misled by fiat money propagandists. 

Sir, what I want to know is whether it is the Government's intention 
to withdraw currency notes in their present form, which says “I promise 
to pay so and so Rs. 5” and substitute in its place the form which is put 
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down in the Currency Commission's Report which does not indicate an) 
such piouuse. 1 say, Sir, that this ih a proposal which ought to be ver) 
careiuil) considered because of its ps) chological effect on people of this 
count rs. That is a matter, Sir, on which, 1 think, the Government 
should inquire full) and obtain the opinions of Local Governments and 
of representative bodies in the several Provinces- Then, the idea that 
all {Y>ld should be stocked in the reserves and that gold should not actually 
circulate is also, 1 think, iallacious, because the feeling that gold is in 
actual circulation will, as the* authority I quoted puts it, have a great 
psychological effect, and J think it would be unwise in this view to say 
that a mere gold bullion standard is a proper standard to maintain iff this 
country. Therefore, whether we have got to go through the transitory 
prooess of having a gold bullion standard before having a gold standard or 
not, it seems to me essential that we should now declare it to be the 
settled policy of this Government that the Act we now' put into opera- 
tion and the central banking authority that we now' set up are out to 
establish early a gold currency in actual circulation and operate the reserves 
in their hands for that purpose. 

As regards the constitution of the Central Bank, I agre% with my 
friend Mr. Prakasum that there is a great deal to be looked mto before 
we can accept the constitution as it is detailed in this Bill. We feel, 
8ir, that it must be in a very true sense 4 4 Swarajist” in the sense that 
it is self-governing, that it is not controlled by foreign capitalist interests, 
that it is essentially controlled by interests that are Indian and national 
and that the Indian Government should, as far as possible, not seek to 
put itself in the position of being dictated to from Whitehall on this 
matter. Therefore, as .regards the constitution, I say we have every right 
to reserve our opinion to see that this institution is made truly and typi- 
cally Indian. These are the remarks that T wanted to make on this 
question. 

Mr. N. M. JoAhi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, at this stage 
I wish to make a few remarks on only two points. One point that I want 
to refer to is the omission of an important class of banks from the list 
given in tho Schedule, I mean the Central Co-operative Banks which exist 
now in most of the provinces. These banks, from the point of view of 
the common people, are as important as several other banks mentioned in 
the list given in the First Schedule. I therefore hope that the public 
will insist, when the Bill is circulated among them for opinion, that these 
banks are given tbe status which the) deserve along w r ith the other banks 
mentioned in this list. 

The second poiut on which I wish to say a word is the constitu- 
tion of the Reserve Bank. I agree with the Honourable Member from 
Madras that there should be no share capital for the Reserve Bank. Gov- 
ernment are quite rich enough for the capital required for the Reserve 
Bank. If the control of the nation’s currency is to be left to anybody, 
it should be a bod) representative of the wdiole people and not a body 
representing a few shareholders If the Government insist, and if the 
peoplo approve* ot their doing so. that the control of the currency should 
be* in the hands ot a shareholders’ batik, may I suggest that the amount of 
such share of the Reserve Bank should be a verv small one- 1 would 
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not put it at more than Be. 1. 1 would also make it a condition that no 

man should be given more than one share . I hope that the Govern- 
ment will take my points into consideration, and J also hope that the 
public will insist upon the two points being considered very seriously as 
regards this Bill. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Sir, 1 do not wish, so far as the provisions of this 
Bill are concerned, to take part in the debate and make any 
startling suggestion or even reasonable suggestion at the present 
moment, tor the simple reason that when a motion is moved 
for the circulation of a Bill, I believe this is the first time that 1 
know that a debate of this character has taken place. (Several Honour- 
able Members: “No, no.”) If the Honourable Members will permit me, 
I will bttv that I do not remember a single occasion when a motion that a 
Bill be circulated was moved, that the principles of the Bill were discussed. 
I do not remember it. 

Now, I am not commit ted m the least degree to the principles of this 
Bill, and I am not asked to commit myself to the principle of this Bill to- 
day All that the Honourable Member wants is that this Bill be circulated 
for opinion, but the Honourable Member set the example — a 
very nobl% example it may be — he set the example of making a 
very long * statement And, Sir, listening to that king and very 
interesting statement, I found that the only point of any importance 
in that statement was that the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Coinage Act of 1906 and the Indian Paper Currency Act of 1923 for certain 
purposes would he considered along with the Budget. Sir, 1 do ask the 
Honourable Member, is he really serious about it? Does he not realise 
that a worse possible course the Government cannot follow than the one 
that he suggested Sir, when my Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas 
asked the Honourable Member, “When will you take up that Bill?”, he 
said that question might wt 11 be addressed to the Leader of the House. 
And within a very short time he gave us the information that the intention 
of the Government was to take up that Bill along with the Budget. I 
wonder whether he had in the meantime obtained the permission of the 
Leader of the House to make that statement. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: He did I thought so, Sir: he is t^very loyal follower 
of his Leader I do ask the Honourable Member not to regard the Mem- 
bers of this House as children He knew perfectly well that he was going 
to make that statement * he knew perfectly well that what he wanted was 
to put the House on the horns of a dilemma. “I huve got the Budget, I 
have prepared my Budget on the basis of one and six pence; if you change 
the r^tio now, see what the consequences will he.” Is that what he wanted 
us to deal with? Sir, I would like to use much stronger language, but T 
say that it will be a breach of faith with this House, for this reason that in 
August the Honourable Member speaking on behalf of the Government of 
India urged that this was a matter which could not brook delav He was 
anxious that that measure should he discussed in the August Session 
Sir, we pleaded with folded hands and on our knees that 

we had not yet received a copy of the recommendations of 
the Commission We had not received the evidence, we had not 
received the papers and we pleaded with him. The Honourable Member 
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said “ I cannot help that; what can I do? The urgency of this measure 
is such that we must proceed.*’ It was after great pressure from a con- 
sider 'bio section of the House that he himself realised that it would be im- 
possible to do justice to that subject and eventually the Government them- 
selves agreed that it should stand adjourned. And then we understood 
elearlv that this measure would he taken up at the earliest possible moment 
when the Assembly met, but now we are told that it will be considered along 
with the Budget. 

An Honourable Member: After the introduction of the Budget. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: After the introduction of the Budget, quite so; and 
we know when the Budget is introduced — practically at the fag end of the 
'Session. We know that after the Budget is introduced there is very little 
time; so it means practically the same thing as that it will be considered 
along with the Budget Sir, I know I have no power and therefore I 
.cannot indulge in any threats, but I say again that it will be in the highest 
degree an act of breach of faith on the part of Government to put this 
House in that difficult position, and I do therefore wish expressly to appeal 
to you not to adopt that course but to bring this Bill at the earliest possible 
moment before the House. 

Pandit Madkn Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Dmsions : Non- 
Muhammadan lturul) : Sir, I agree with the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber — I mean the Finance Member — that the measure before ua is one of the 
most important measures ever introduced into this House, and I hope the 
discussion which has taken place will have impressed that importance upon 
every Member of this House. The Bill is important in many ways. The 
•three Bills taken together deal with questions which vitally affect the people 
of this country, but the Bill which is now before us has been presented to 
us in a form which specially enhances its importance. Of the three Bills, 
that which relates to the fixing of the ratio is not now before us for dis- 
cussion, but I wish to join with mv friends in requesting the Honourable 
the Home Member — I mean the Finance Member — to fix an early date for 
the discussion of that Bill. He showed from his speech made at the com- 
mencement of the debate to-day that he had some regard for the opinion 
of this House when he told the House that he understood, as he thought, 
that the sense of the House was in favour of the postponement of the discus- 
sion on the measure until after the introduction of the Budget. By saying 
so he clearly gave the House reason to believe that he respected and wished 
to respect the opinion of this House. Therefore, now that that opinion has 
been expressed here in very clear terms .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Has it? 

bandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Has it not? 

An HonourqJ>le Member: If you like wc shall move an adjournment on 
that. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I do not think that after hearing the 
speeches which have been made here the Honourable the Finance Member 
could be left in any doubt that there is a strong feeling in this House that 
the discussion of the question of the ratio should not bo postponed till after 
the introduction of the Budget. After what has been said it will be inexcus- 
able for me to take up the time of the House by dwelling further on that as- 
pect of the question. I hope that the Honourable the Finance Member 
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will not be guilty of a discourtesy to this House by not acceding to a 
request which has been made from so many quarters of this House. 

Coming now to the Bill before us, I regret I have to differ from my 
Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah in his view as to whether a discussion of the 
principle of the Bill should take place at this stage. When a Bill of im- 
portance is introduced, the principle or principles of the Bill must be discuss- 
ed before a motion for a circulation of the Bill is carried out. The country 
expects that those of us who have been elected to represent the people 
and to watch over their interests will study the measures that an* introduced 
in this Council and give such a lead, such an indication of our opinion to *he 
country, as may help the people to understand those measures and to dis- 
'Cuss them. Now here is a measure of very great importance. It is a 
mixture of curious quality. It is a Bill at once to establish a gold standard 
currency for British India and to constitute a Reserve Bank of India. It is 
unfortunately couched in language which is open to the charge of being 
-calculated to mislead. It is a question whether a Bill to establish a gold 
standard currency for British India and one to constitute a Reserve Bank of 
India should be mixed up. I ask the Honourable the Finance Member to 
'consider the importance of the question of banking apart from the question 
of the gold standard currency. The importance of a gold standard with a 
gold currency is sufficiently great to require to be dealt with in a separate 
measure. Taking up first the question of the gold stand^jrd currency, I 
wish the Preamble had read : 

“ Whereas it is expedient to provide for the establishment of a gold standard 
with a gold currency for British India ”, 

and that it had stopped there. There should then have been a separate Bill 
to deal with the question of a State Bank or a Central Bank or a Reserve 
Bank and of the whole system of banking for India I am sorry to find, Sir, 
that in the year of grace 1927 we are still debating fhe question of a gold 
standard in this country. Japan which wrr very far backward in 1872, 
started with a gold standard in that year. It has developed its svstem of 
banking enormously. It has prospered wonderfully. Here in India 
though the question has often been taken up it has not \ct been decided. 
When fn 1893 it was decided to close the mints to the free coinage of 
silver, it was done distinctly with the object of introducing a gold standard 
in India Five years later Ihe Fowler Connnit^e was appointed in 1898, 
to consider and report on “the proposals of the tlovernment of India*'. 

. . . to give effect to the policy which “had for its declared object the 
establishment of a gold standard in India” The Fowler Committee, 
“looking forward .... to the effective establishment in India of a gold 
standard and currency based on the principles of the free inflow and out- 
flow of gold,” recommended that: 

” (1) The Indian Mints should continue closed to the unrestricted coinage of 
silver and should be opened to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 

(2) The soveieign should be made legal tender and a curient coin; 

(3) The ratio between the rupee and the pound sterling should he Bs. 15* to the 
pound, — that is, the exchange value of the rupee should be 5.8. 4 d . ; 

(4) No legal obligation to give gold for rupees for merely internal purposes should 
he accepted; but 

(5) The profit on the coinage of rupee should be held in gold as a special reserve 
•nd made freely available for foreign remittances whenever exchange fell below gold 
specie point; 

(6) The Government should continue to give rupees for gold, hut fresh rupees 
should not be coined until the proportion of gold in the currency was found to exceed 

tihe requirements of the public.' ’ 
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How very valuable were these recommendations as they arc eVen to- 
day; 1 do not wish to repeat here the whole history of thus question of 
a gold standard and currency. It is available to every Member ol this 
House in the excellent minute ot dissent written by my Honourable friend 
Sir Purshotamdus Thakurdas But 1 wish to draw attention to the im- 
portant fact that these decisions were arrived at by a Committee appointed 
by His Majesty’s Government so tar back as 1898, and that on the Hist 
of July 1909, the Vieerov telegraphed to the Secretary of State that the 
Government of India wen* preparing for the coinage of gold. How 
inexpressibly sad it is that the scheme has not been carried out 
during all these years. But what is sadder is this. Until the last lloyal 
Commission sat and carried on its deliberations, the question of the in- 
troduction <ff a gold standard with a gold currency w’as not complicated by 
being mixed up with tin* question of a Central Bank for India- All pre- 
vious discussions dealt only with the question of the introduction of a gold 
standard with a gold currency. So far as I am aware this is the first 
time that tw'o important schemes have been mixed up in the way in which 
they have been, and that has placed us at a disadvantage in discussing 
them. We have first to consider whether the recommendations of the 
Currency Commission on the question of the introduction of^ gold stand- 
ard with a grfld currency should be accepted by this House or not, 
whether they are sound or unsound. We have in the report of the Com- 
mission and in the evidence taken by it enough material to discuss and 
decide the question. The Finance! Department of the Government of 
India submitted a scheme to the Commission for a gold standard with a 
gold currency for India. The Honourable the Finance Member himself 
gave evidence before the Commission in support of that scheme. It is 
unfortunate that he changed his opinion later on. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I have not changed^ mv opinion, 
Sir. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya : 1 am very glad and thankful to note 
that. I hope that you still adhere to the scheme for a gold standard with 
a gold currency for India. • 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I still adhere to my evidence. 

Pandit Madan Mohair&Mal&viya : Very well. I see that 1 was giving 
my friend greuter credit than he is willing to take. Now, Sir, the scheme 
that was placed before the Commission on behalf of the Government of 
India supports the demand of the educated Indians, of the representatives 
of the people* that a gold standard, a true and effective gold standard wnth 
a gold currency in circulation should be introduced in India. The Com- 
mission have given us their reasons, why they rejected that scheme. It 
is up to us to examine those reasons and to discuss them and to come to 
a conclusion. That is the great question that is now' before this Assembly. 
I do not think that any oilier question should be mixed up with it; and 
if that is to he the point for consideration, apart irom the question of a 
Centra! or a Deserve Bank, 1 ask the Honourable the Finance Member and 
the House to consider what is the right course for us to follow'. There are 
two important questions: one is that of the ratio — whether it should bo 
1 (id or 18</. — and the other the larger question whether we are going to 
have h true and effective geld standard with gold currency. 
Tile whnlt history ot the Inst twenty-eight years is full of 
instruction for us as to what we should do in this direction; and I submit 
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that while we should see that the ratio should be fixed at the correct 
figure, wo should also see that the larger question ot the establishment 
oi a gold standard with a gold cum ncy should be taken up and decided 
now. 1 think it has been a crime against the Indian people that this 
has been so long delated. Who can say how much oi injury India lias 
suffered monetarily and otherwise by this question not having been taken 
up and settled so long? India has lost every day during the last k l 8 years. 
It has lost enormously. It is losing and it will continue to lose a great 
deal until this question is correctly decided Is there any country in the 
W’orlfl of thb magnitude of India, with the magnitude of its import and 
export trade, which has suffered so much on account of exchange as 
India has suffered? There is none. And il you are now going to deal with 
this question of currency, are you not hound in duty to the people of 
India to adopt the right course, to adopt llie rigid scheme in order that 
this loss should cease and the people of India should have a chance of 
becoming prosperous? 1 submit that this question ought to be taken up 
by itself, as the most momentous question that can he taken up by this 
House. The Honourable the Finance Member is unquestionably one of 
the ablest financial experts that India has known. This year is the last 
year ol his office. I appeal to him to give to India the benefit of his 
entire ability and wisdom in solving it correctly. (The Honourable the 
Finance Member here held up a copy of the Bill.) I shall be sorry to think 
that that is all that the Honourable Member can offer. I hope the Honour- 
able Member has something more than that to offer, and I hope that he will 
endeavour to give us something better than what he has placed before 
this House in this Bill. But, Sir, if the Finance Member will not help 
us, I hope the House will help itself, and see that the question which 
most vitally affects the people is fully discussed and rightly decided. 
The question now before the House is : What are the reasons which 
have been advanced by the (’urrenev Commission for rejecting the scheme 
w’hich was put forward by the Government of India? If those reasons 
commend themselves to this House, w'e must accept the proposals of the 
Commission. But if on being examined, those reasons are found to be 
untenable, if we can point out where they have erred, how many assump- 
tions they have made which should not have been made, how r the difficul- 
ties mentioned by them can be overcome, I am sure we shall be satisfied 
in not accepting their proposals. The matter deserves to be most care- 
fully examined. And that ifi what l ask this House to do. I am glad 
this Bill is going out in circulation for eliciting opinions- Lot it be cir- 
culated. I hope' every Member of this House and everyone interested in 
the proper solution of this question will note the incongruity and complexity 
which has been introduced in the Bill bv two matters of groat importance 
being mixed up. My request to the House is to use all its influence — 
W’hat little influence it has — to set 1 that at this critical (tincture the ques- 
tion of the introduction of an effective gold standard W’ith a gold currency 
is considered, that this opport unitv also is not lost. Tf we adopt ^ the 
recommendations of the Commission, I agree with wy Honourable friend 
Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla — whom I cordially congratulate on his excellent 
maiden speech in this House —I entirely agree with him that for many many 
ygprs to come we shall not have a gold standard, and it will be a great 
national calamity if we do not have it I hope therefore that every 
Member of this House will give his best care to the consideration of this 
question, and use nil his influence to see that the two questions are dealt 
with separately, namely, the question of a gold standard and currency and 
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the ratio to be fixed between the rupee and the gold, and the question of 
a Central Bank with a sound system of banking such as this great country 
urgently needs. 

Now, Sir, coming to this question of a Central Bank, the House is 
probably aware, that the idea of a Central Bank for India was mooted so far 
back as 1860. It was discussed several times between that year and 1876. 
But no decision was arrived at on the subject. The question was taken 
up by the lioyal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency and they 
said in para. 222 of their Report which was published in 1914 that they 
regarded “the question, whatever decision might ultimately be arrived 
at upon it, as one of groat importance for India, which deserves careful 
and early consideration by the Secretary of State and the Government 
of India**. They recommended that there should be a committee appoint- 
ed to consider and report whether a Central Board should be created and 
to submit to the authorities a concrete scheme for the establishment of 
such a Bank fully worked out in all its details and capable of immediate 
application. We Indians have repeatedly urged that a State Bank should 
be established. Writing my minute as a member of the Industrial Com- 
mission in 1918, I said: 

“ The interests of the country demand the early creation of an institution which 
will at once ne the central reservoir to which all public balances should belong and 
the central fountain which will feed all fruitful national activities throughout the 
country.” 


But the matter has not been taken up all this time. We had also an 
External Capital Committee. From what the Honourable the Finance 
Member told us then we expected that the question of increasing bonds 
and banking facilities would be taken up early, but it has not been taken 
up. The question now brought before the House is one of establishing a 
•Central Reserve bank. I endorse what Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has 
said upon this point. 1 feel that it is a question of greater importance 
that we should first provide banking facilities in this country by a sound 
system of national banking which will give to India what every civilised 
country enjoys in the wav of those facilities. The Honourable the 
Finance Member referred to certain remarks of Dr. Sprague. But I can 
also quote I)r. Sprague in support of my view. He was asked by the 
Chairman of the Ro\al Commission to assist the Commission with advice 

^ 5 upon the topic of a Central Bank and as regards its fundamental 

principles. The Chairman said to him : 

“ Without entering into any matters requiring special knowledge about India, 
there must be points which emerge from the general principles of Central Banking 
^liich are applicable to those features of Indian conditions which are common know- 
ledge to all of us.” 

And in answer Dr. Sprague said : 

“ considering in general the subject of banking in India, I would like to describe 
first my feeling about the general principles which apply to the reorganisation of 
hanking as distinguished from purely monetary problems. I would liken it, if you 
please, first to the construction of a foundation for a super-structure, and the founda- 
tion for a central banking system in India, to my mind, must be carefully introduced 
among and interwoven with the existing banking practices, the existing customs of 
business, the existing metlmds of Government in managing its fiscal affairs and the 
.existing business that India conducts; but that it should not be applied, as' was done 
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to a considerable extent in America, as a sort of forced readjustment of methods. If 
this foundation upon which the super-structure of a great bank of issue is to be 
erected in India is not a secure one, if the concrete in other words, has not had time 
to set, and the completed super-structure is built upon that foundation, the super- 
structure is liable to weaken, settle and possibly crack and fall.” 

He further said: 

" I am sure that you will not gain the impression from what I say that the sugges- 
tions involve any criticism of the course of India in these matters in the past. You 
certainly cannot believe that when I remind you of the fact that it was only 12 years 
ago that the United States undertook to do exactly what India is now undertaking 
to do and indeed with us after 80 years of rather more extreme disorder in banking 
and monetary matters than probably any nation has experienced.” 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Perhaps that is the answer to the 
Honourable Member’s earlier question whether any nation has suffered 
more than India. [The Honourable Member (Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya) did not catch the interruption.] 

Hr. President: If the Honourable Member desires to take notice of 
any interruption, he must give way and resume his seat. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I beg your pardon, Sir. I want to 

draw the attention of the House — the Honourable the Finance Member 
knows it — to what Dr. Sprague further said in this connection. He said: 

** Following the crisis of 1907, a Monetary Commission was appointed which under- 
took detailed studies of our own currency and banking experience together with 
detailed studies of banking organisation and practice in other parts of the world. 
After some three years of investigation, which included the publication of 50 or 40 
volumes on currency and banking matters, this monetary commission prepared a Bill 
for a central bank, a Bill which we know in America as the Aldrich Bill. That Bill 
brought forward in 1911 was the subject of wide-spread discussion and criticism.” 

Dr. Sprague went on to say that it was after all that extended consi- 
deration and discussion that the Federal Reserve Act was passed. Here, 
the Royal Commission was appointed early last year, and so far as 1 
remember, it took about six months’ time to make its recommendations. 
Six months'' time might have enabled it to make a recommendation with 
regard to the gold standard and gold currency being established in India, 
because the subject had been very much discussed in the past. But I 
submit that six months' time was not sufficient to enable the Commission 
to give the. country and the Government a scheme for a Central Bank 
such as the country needs. Let me quote the last piece of advice which 
Dr. Sprague gave to this Commission. He said: 

“ I think our experience raises the presumption that in the case of India you will 
not reach the desired haven by a consideration of banking, currency, and exchange 
matters alone; but you will find that they are inextricably interwoven in with banking 
development, organisation and practice ; and possibly our experience may suggest the 
rather unpleasant consequence that a number of years' work may be ahead of this 
ctommissien.’* 

? 

Practically the same advice was given by anothor eminently high 
authority, viz., Mr. Strong, Governor of the Bank of England, who said: 

* u The poipt that I would like to make, using this statement by way of analogy, is 
that the studyof monetary reform in America extended over a period actually of six 
Sank ™ thC eff ° rt toade imme<iiately prior 10 tho establishment of the Federal Reserve- 
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He went on to say*. 

‘ Therefore, if X may make these remarks by way of suggestion, it seems to us that 
the first fit n tie of development should 1>p a study of those banhng and business condi- 
tions in India which will lay the foundation for the erection of this super-structure 
ot a central hank of issue. Those studies, it seems to us, should extend specifically 
into the business that India does, which is largely agricultural and largely confined 
to four or five major crops which produce a large export balance. 

I could not cite two greater authorities than Dr. Sprague quoted^ by 
the Honourable the Finance Member himself, and Mr. Strong, the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England. They have both recommended that we 
-should take more time and study the question more fully before we should 
discuss the question of establishing, a Reserve Bank of the kind which has 
been recommended. I request the Government and the House not to 
disregard that advice. 

I do not wish to take up the time of the House at this stage by pointing 
out the objections to which the constitution of the Reserve Bank is open, 
but I agree with my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi in one view which ho 
has put forward. I would not go so far as to say that the shares in the 
Bank should be rupee shares, but I certainly agree with him that the 
shares should not be hold by any one man or a group of men in excessively 
large numbers, and that this Bank to whieh it is proposed to transfer very 
great powers in the administration of the country’s affairR, should be a 
bank which will have Indians fully represented on it. Let the House 
realise what this Bank is going iO do. With the proposed modifications 
and extension of the Imperial Bank of India and the creation of the 
Reserve Bank a tremendous amount of power to direct and regulate 
the industrial, commercial and other business activities in this eountrv 
will pass into the hands of the Governors of the Banks. That being so, 
the representatives of the people cannot he too Cautious f n sec that the 
representation of the people on such institutions is quit.' satisfactory . 
They cannot take too great eare to see that the Legislature and the Gov- 
ernment acting according to its wishes, should exero’so full control 
over such institutions T submit, therefore, 1h M t the proposal for a Re- 
serve Bank should be discussed separateh from the question of the reform 
of currency whieh is pending before us. T do hope that when the Bill 
goes out for opinions these aspects of the question will be borne in mind. 

Mr. T. Gavin- Jones (United Provinces: European)' Sir, I am in 
entire agreement with the Honourable the Finance Member that this Bill 
should be circulated for eliciting opinions thereon. It requires 4 he most 
careful consideration and deliberate action, but I was ' erv surprised to 
Jicar Hiat he wished to delay the consideration of the *.itio problem until 
the introduction of the Budget. I entirely agree with the o N*r Honour- 
able Members here who have protested against this delay. The Honour- 
able the I inanee Member introduced a Bill lust Session "which was to 
settle the ratio question from the v#rv beginning. It is a question that 
is of vital importance; it is a question on which everybody in Lidia is 
wanting to know what is going to he done and what is going to be the 
result of our deliberations in this House, and I think we should consider 
it as soon ns possible. Personally I am a protagonist of Is. 4d. ratio, but 
there are other Honourable Members in this House who consider that 
is. Grf. is the correct ratio who also consider that this Bill should not be 
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-delayed- I hope therefore, that the Honourable Mefnber for Finance 
will reconsider what he has said and will endeavour to take the Coinage 
Amendment Act into consideration as soon as possible. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddim&n (Home Member): Sir, I 
vevy rarely intervene in a financial debate, and, I should not have done so 
on this occasion, in spite of the invitation of my Honourable friend the 
Pandit (Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya) who so frequently referred to 
the Home Member in his speech that it looked as if he thought that the 
Home Member was in charge of the Bill. (Laughter.) But my reason for 
intervention is this. My Honourable friend and colleague, Sir Basil 
Blackett, has been attacked with great ferocity one might almost say, 
for his desire, his alleged desire 1 — for I am sure n^iing is further from 
his thought — to endeavour to force an issue on the House in a manner 
which it does not like. In fairness to the Honourable Member, let me 
read what he said this morning. What he said was this! 

“ In answer to the point that was put to me by Sir Purshotamdas ThakurdaB a 
few minutes ago. the Government have not yet come to a decision as to the further 
procedure which will lie adopted in regard to the currency measures generally. It 
depends partly on the progress of ( ther business; hut I may say that after consulting 
opinions so far as they could do so in various quarters of the House, Government 
are inclined to the view that it will hr the desire of the majority of the Members of 
this House that the Cuireney Bill should not be brought on for effective discussion 
until the Budget has been introduced.” 

I ha*e no doubt th.\t my Honourable friend in making those remarks 
desired to elicit opinions from other quarters of the House and he has 
been extraordinarily successful in doing so. (Laughter.) Therefore, we may 
say that in regard to that matter the debate has been profitable. 1 must 
reallv esk the House, however, to bear in mind that no Government can 
hand over the carriage of its own case to the House. The Government 
must observe their reasonable rights in those matters just as the carriage 
of a case is with jthe plaintiff, if lie is the plaintiff and not with the 
defendant However, T have no doubt that the observdions that have 
fallen Irom the Members of this House in this debate will receive careful 
consideral’or rrom Government T cannot say more at present. T would 
however, point out to Gie House that, whether vou discuss this Bill now 
or whether \«>u discuss it at the time of the Budget, you cannot possibly 
divorce the Bill from tin 1 Budget — whether you discuss it in March or 
discuss it m uanunrv I am not n financier and therefore speak subject to 
corn'd ion, hut I think whether vou discuss it now or in March the differ- 
ence 1 between the ratios in their effect is not likely to he a severe 
mathematical sum. I see my Honourable friend opposite 1 smiles I ad- 
mit that T am not strong on this point I how over thought it reasonable 
to say, in view of the observations that have fallen from different quarters, 
that Government have not come to a definite decision as yet on the 
question as future progress of the Currency Bill. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras Indian Commerce) : As I am a 
new Member, I must confess T am not quite familiar wdth the ‘business 
and procedure of this House, f was under the Irqpression that the Bill 
w T ould simplv he introduced without a speech from the Honourable the 
Finance Member, as w t rs the case with other Bills that came before. 
* Hovvevor, as the Bill has been introduced it is not my intention, at the 
fa^-end of the dav, to make anv long speech. But I want to warn this 
House about certain matters which have come to my notice- It was very 
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unfortunate that the Koyal Commission began its work under very bad 
circumstances. It was boycotted practically in the southern part of India. 
In spite of representations made and Resolutions moved in this House 
the personnel of tfie Commission was not set right. The result was that 
very valuable evidence which would otherwise have come to the notice of 
the Royal Commission was not tendered before it. Further, it will be 
noticed from the second volume of the Royal Commission's Report that 
they have omitted to publish the evidence of about 60 gentlemen. I do* 
not see why this evidence* should be removed. I may further say that I 
addressed those gentlemen and asked them to let me have the views they 
expressed before th^lRoyal Commission if the Government are not prepared 
to publish the evidence tendered by those gentlemen. Some party in 
the House such as the Swaraj Party may like to publish those views so* 
that the House may judge on the actual evidence tendored and not on the 
'‘selected” evidence that has been put forward and published by the 
Government. Besides that, some gentlemen addressed the Royal Com- 
mission and offered to tender evidence. They did not even receive the- 
courtesy of a reply from the Royal Commission. Here I have got with* 
me a letter written by the Chairman of the Ionian Bank in London, and 
this is what he says: 

“ Nevertheless I may be able to give you some points of interest -which are not 
available to the public. When the Currency Commission was appointed I vprote to* 
Commander Hilton Young and told him I wished to give evidence before the Com- 
mission and that I should be obliged if he would furnish me with the names of the 
Commissioners and with the address at which they would meet in London. From that 
day to this ” — 

The letter is dated the 7th December 1926. 

— “ I have not heard one word from Commander Hilton Young and was surprised 
one day to see a notice in the press that the members of the^Commission, or some of 
the members, had returned to India. Before the Commissio# was formed I sent to* 
Commander Hilton Young all the documents I am now sending to yon, and as they are 
now all out of print may I ask you to return them to me ” 

and so on. I do not see why a gentleman of the standing of the Chairman 
Gf the Ionian Bank who comes forward to give evidence before the Royal 
Commission should not even have been shown the courtesy of an answer 
to his letter. I am sorry I have not brought the file of papers with me, 
as I was not aware that the principles of the Bill would bet discussed to-day. 

I thought it would be simply moved in a formal way. I have other 
letters with me in which a number of witnesses complain that they were 
called upon to give evidence and they took the trouble of tendering evidence 
but were not shown the courtesy of having their evidence published. 
Ifhey did not know that “only selected” evidence would be published. I 
hope the Government, as they are going to send the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion, will make the evidence which has not been published avail- 
able to the Members of the House. It would be better in fact if it ife 
published so that the public may judge ^hy -it was not published at all. 

Well, it is not my intention to deal IrtSletail with the ratio question, 
but in passing I may say that the Honourable the Finance Member in his 
Memorandum before the Royal Commission has himself admitted that the 
silver rupee is only a •promissory note printed on silver. May I explain 
the position? It is this, that the Government of India had fixed the 
value of a sovereign at 15 rupees : the value of the silver content of the 
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rupee was about 8 to 10 annas, varying from time to time. The rest of 
the value of the contents of the rupee were kept in the form of a Gold 
Standard Reserve, and the Gold Standard Reserve has been used in the 
past only to, ( enable the foreign merchants in India to send remittances 
home. The result is that the Government have been taking away 6 to 
8 annas per rupee, keeping it in the form of a Gold Standard Reserve, and 
returning it only to the foreigners who send remittances and never under- 
taking the obligation to pay this balance to the public here. The result 
is that when we now demand the return of the full value of the rupee, a 
portion of which Government have practically been usurping to their own 
uses, we are told that instead of 15 rupees wo shall get hereafter onk 
Ris. 13-8-0. I may be mistaken by about 2 annas, on the whole thoie 
is a big loot. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member wants 
to charge loot I think ho had better bo right in liis figures. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I think I am fairly correct. 

Now regarding the Gold Standard, well, I do not want to take up much 
of the time of the House, but it seems to be something like a “bridegroom” 
without the “ bride ", We had so far only a sterling exchange standard, 
and now we are made to believe, to take it at something better than what 
it was before, but really, 1 do not find any difference between the two. 
If there is any difference, it is this. We have in the past been criticizing 
the Finance Member and the Government that they have been selling 
Reserve Council Bills without consulting the Assembly or anybody else. 
The result of the Bill is that what they have been doing unauthorisedlv, 
they propose to do with our permission, and ‘it is better that we under- 
stand fully what the Bill amounts to before we grant our permission. Now 
some of the Honourable Members here are very happy that we are going 
to have a transfer c4 the control of currency from the Secretary of State 
for India to the Government of India here. But from what I have seen 
of the constitution of the Reserve Bank and the management of the 
Imperial Bank, I am afraid — I am taking into consideration our own 
experience with the Imperial Bank — it might be a transition from ** King 
Log ” to “ King Stork We are not Rure what control we are going to 
have. It is all right to say that all other countries have got a Central 
Bank and it is a nice thing to get a Central Bank, but we have to con- 
sider whether it is not the people in those countries who manage the 
Central Bank. Are they not managed by the people themselves in the 
best interests of fthe country? Here, according to the constitution it 
appears to me something like handing it over to the foreign exploiters 
to have their own way, and unless we provide for ample safeguards in the 
matter of giving control to the public, and unless the Reserve Bank and 
the authorities appointed by the Government to control the currency are 
amenable to the discipline and to the orders and mandates of this House, 
it will be very dangerous to bancl over the currency to a new institution 
of the kind proposed in the B$l.* Well, about the' Imperial Bank, I am 
speaking now as a banker and as one who represents the interests of the 
commercial community in the Madras Presidency. I am sorry to confess 
'that our experience of the Imperial Bank has been very unfortunate. We 
own never depend upon the Imperial Bank for help (Laughter) — and unfortu- 
nately the Imperial Bank still follows the old traditions of the three 
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Presidency Banks and 1 think several Members of this House will recall 
the part played by the Bank of Bengal in the past m the matter of 
advances and how they brought about the ruin of the People's Bank of 
India and also hoftr they readily came forward to Alliance Bank 

of Simla. When we make any business proposition to the Imperial Bank, 
we are never sure about it and .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, who helped the Alliance Bank 
of Simla? 

Mr. Vidya SagarPandya : That was to save the prestige of the British 
Banks. While the "People *s Bank was able to pa\ 19 annas in the rupee, 
the Imperial Bank never came lorward to help them, while they readily 
came forward to help the Alliance Bank who could only pay 8 annas in 
the rupee without sufficiently examining the assets of the Alliance Bank. 
I must warn the House at this stage to go very carefully through the 
whole evidence — even the evidence which has not been published should be 
published — and after tully considering the full bearings of the question, 
ttu\\ should come to ft conclusion on this question. Then, about the gold 
standard, as I have already said, it looks like a bridegroom without a 
bride. What is the meaning of gold standard? What we arc anxious to 
have is that we should have gold coin as unit of money and value- Gold 
coin ought to be the monetary unit. Talking about this stabilisation of 
the Rupee means we are still harping on the old tune- The rupee ought 
to go. It is the bastard rupee which ought to get out of place and we 
should be assured of the gold standard with gold currency and an under- 
taking should he given that gold will be given to people on demand, not 
only to a man who asks for 1,600 tolas of gold but to every body. (Mr. 
Jamnadas M. Mehta * “1,065.") I do not want to detain the House any 
more. I am glad that the Government have agreedyto circulate the Bill 
and I hope we will have ample opportunities of going through the evidence 
and taking up the Bill at a later stage. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I do not think it is entirely a 
fiovel procedure to make a fairly lengthy speech on a motion for circula- 
tion, and if I did so to-day, it was because I desired — and it has always 
been my desire — that this whole subject of the reform of Indian currency 
should ho studied and decided upon with intelligence, and if I may say so 
without offence, I think that Some of the speeches to-day showed us that 
it is still desirable. The last speaker made a great point about the absence 
of a certain number of written statements. The choice of what to publish 
is alwn\s left as a matter of practice to a Royal Commission. The Royal 
Commission have explained that considerations Of convenience and economy 
have precluded the inclusion in the published volumes of the whole of 
their material. These aro some only of the published volumos. I do not 
think that it is really reasonable to charge them with having specially 
selected evidence for particular point ^>f view. But I may add that we 
have, I believe, th<*> Original statement In, most of these cases whero 
evidence has not been published in Hie Finance Department and I shall be 
lu\pp\ to allow' am Member w T ho wants to see them and strain his ejes over 
them. 

I do not propose, Sar, to attempt to t^iver much of the ground that 
has ha u covered by the various speakers* to-day. There are just one or 
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two casual points that I should like to take up. The question of the rela- 
tion of the co-operative banks to the new "Reserve Bank is a very interest- 
ing one. } The matter was, I believe, carefully considered by the Royal 
Commission $nd has been considered by the Finance Department very 
carefully. It^is quite clear, 1 think, that the obligations, for instance of 
keeping a special 4 proportion of their demand and time liabilities and 
publishing statements which are laid on the other banks concerned could 
not be laid in that fonn in the cast of the co-operative banks. There is 
no kind of slight to the co-operative banks in not putting them in there and 
Government does not consider them suitable for the sort of connection 
that is proposed in this Bill between the Reserve Bank and the other 
joint stock banks- 

Another suggestion is made that there should be no share capital; 
that the Government should put up the whole of this capital for the 
bank out of its own funds. Well, now, the whole object of our proposals is 
to transfer control over the, currency and credit machinery of India from the 
Secretary of State und the Government of India to an independent body. 
If the Government is going to put up the capital, Government is going to 
be the controller. You do not get your independence. If you arc going to 
get complete independence 5011 must find some means of dissociating it 
from the Government, and it does not seem to me that the natural way to 
do that is to ask Government to put up the whole capital. It certainly 
seonis to me to he a contradiction in terms. 

A good deal has been said about the absence of gold currency. I tried 
to make it clear in the course of my earlier speech that a gold currency 
might or might not be desirable here ait or — that was a matter on which I did 
not wish to express any view at this time — but that whether you regard it 
as desirable or not, it was quite impracticable at the present moment bo 
introduce a gold currency, und that, the right method of progression was 
via the gold bullion standard. 1 think it was Sir Purshotamdas who asked 
me whether Government was prepared to give some pledge that a gold 
currency should be introduced if the Assembly or Legislature hereafter 
desired that it should be introduced. As I said, 1 think it would be 
absolutely useless to pretend to bind your Legislature ten or fifteen yeai^p 
ahead. I have not the least doubt that if the Legislature find that the 
position is such that, there is a possibility of introducing a gold currency, 
and they take the ordinary steps to show that that is their wish, I have 
no doubt that it will bo introduced. No pledge given now would affect 
the issue. 

# 

I would like once more to emphasize the point, in view of wliat Pandit 
Malaviya said, that the Reserve Bank and the gold standard are mutually 
interdependent, and any attempt to separate them will bo very undesirable. 
[You cannot solve India’s currency problem unless you take up the question 
of central banking. Any attempt to separate it would lead you to a wrong 
end. T think it absolutely essential that this Bill should deal with both 
subjects, the gold standard and the Reserve Bank, and that they should 
not be separated, into two jsoifSed oonjpartnionl s wH^re one might proceed 
faster than tho othei with possible damage to both. 

A good many speakers have talked about the gold bullion standard not 
being a gold standard Ever^economist who writes on tho subject that 
1 know of admits that the gold standard ns at present in force in tho 
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United Kingdom is a gold standard, and if that is a gold standard in the 
United Kingdom it to a gold standard here. There is however no need to 
be too precise terms. A gold standard obviously shades off from 

the form that to be regarded as the Victoriaii form, a goH currency 
standard, into all sorts of other forms. But all these shades are gold 
standards, provided that there is absolute and automatic provision for ihe 
maintenance of the gold unit, and it is rather waste of time to argue that 
one is and one is not a gold standard. What we aro proposing is a gold 
standard without gold currency. Wc are not proposing a gold standard 
with gold currency at the present time. But that both are the gold 
standard is admitted by all those who have really seriously studied this 
subject, and I do not Ihink we really gain much by quarrelling about 
words. I do not think it is necessary for me to attempt to follow the 
very many other interesting lines of thought that have been raised to-day. 
A great many statements have been made with which 1 disagree so entirely 
that it would take me a very long time, even it I had noted them all, to 
correct them, but we shall have another opportunity at a later stage to 
deal with this Bill, and I do not think I need continue to discuss it now. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Bill to establish a gold standard currency for British India and consti- 
tute a Reserve Bank of India, be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions there- 
in.” 


The motion was adopted. 

: The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
fli* S^5fch January, 1927. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLE 

Wednesday , 26th January 1927. 


The Asseiribly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
^at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


RESULTS OF THE ELECTION FOR TEfE PUBLIC ‘-ACCOUNTS 

COMMITTEE. 


Mr. President: I have inform tb< Assembly that the following 
Members have been elected to serve on the Public Accounts Committee: 


Maulvi A. H. Natique, 

Mr. H. G. Cocke, 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury, 

Mr. B. Das, 

Mr- K. C. Neogy, 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, and 
Mr. C. S. Ranga I>er. 


THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (SECOND APPEALS) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Homo Member): Sir, I 
move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1908, for a certain purpose. 


The amendment made in the Code by the Bill is with reference to 
security for costs in appeal. This Bill, like several of the Bills I have 
recently introduced, is based-~or took its origin, I should say moro accu- 
rately, in Chapter 26 of the Civil Justice Committee's Report. In that 
Chapter the Committee recommended that in the case of every second 
appeal to a High Court the appellant should be required to deposit in 
cash or in Government promissory notes a definite sum by way of security 
to the respondent for the costs of the appeal. Their recommendation 
actually extended to costs in tho lower courts and in the Apellate court. 

The recommendation was circulated to High Courts and Local Govern- 
ments, for we thought ft was a proposition on which further consideration 
wag necessary, particutony in view of the fact that as regards the qufestion 
of the deposit of cows - on se cond appeal it was not, a new question.* I 
introduced a Bill simihur to the*5$l I am now asking for leave to introduce 
in the last Assembly, Ijyt owing to the aemkie of that body I was unable 
to proceed further; but when I did introduce it I was asked to make avail- 
able the opinions that had been received before I made the next motion 
and I gave a promise that I would do so and I repeat that promise here. 
I will not move this Bill again until the House has had an opportunity 
of considering those opinions. 


( 103 . ) 
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I ought to point^ut that the actual proposition before the House iff 
not identical witl)i|Rit made by the Civil Justice Committee. They pro- 
pose that security should be required in all cases. We, after considering 
the opinions of the persons consulted, came to the conclusion that there 
was a considerable body of opinion in favour of restricting the proposal 
to appeals from concurrent judgments only and also that it should be 
subject to certain conditions The conditions which are inserted in the 
Bill are that the High Court should have power to dispense with security 
for costs when the judgment appealed from is on the face of it erroneous 
in law or when a subsequent decision of the High Court or of the Pnvy 
Council has modified or altered the law- A further condition is that 
secUritv shoujd be required only on the admission of the appeal under 
Order XLI of the Code; and we further limit the proposal to security for 
costs of the second appeal. That, Sir, I thi^Jr gives a rough outline of 
the Bill before the House. 

I move, Sir. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move : 

** That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel industry 
!n British India he referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable Sir 
Bhopendra Nath Mitra, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
MaoWi Mahammad Yakub, Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. M. 
Jtathnaswamy, Mr. N. M. Joshi— and with your permission, Sir, I should like to add 
tbt following names : Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. Jaranadas Mehta, Mr. M. K. 
Acharya, Kumar Ganganand Smha, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt and the Mover; with instruc- 
tions to report not later than the lBt February, 1927 ; and that the number of members 
whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall bo 
five.” 


'(Mr. M. S. Aney : 4 *X would like to add the name of . . . ”) I 

BUggest, Sir, that that migjht b$ put when the motion is put. 

The subject of this !pill Is familiar, I think I might almost 
Bay painfully familiar, to those Honourable Members ^ho were Members 
of the lftRt Assembly, for there were not many meetings of that Assembly 
in which it did not fall to my lot to make some motion connected directly 
or indirectly with the protection of steeL But, Sir, I think I have reason 
to believe that*we are now beginning to reach finalitv, and that when once 
tfcfe House has passed thiR Bill the Legislature will be spared the pain 
Mid Weariness of listening to long speeches, such gs I am afraid it is my 
fate to make to-dav, and will be able to .stand asideNmd watch the steel 
industry in India forging ahead to a poaj^icgi in which it can meet com- 
petition from whatever counto OF quarter it may;, 1 copne without any 
special protection from the G^emment. And I would remind the House, 
as His Excellency the Viceroy reminded us only two or three days ago, 
that that is the policy laid down for us hy the Legislature in 1928. Our 
policy is only to protect those industries which can eventually face world 
competition unaided, and only to give them temporary protection until 
such time as they can stand alone. 
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I expect, Sir, that most Honourable Members vill agree with the re- 
mark mad$ sofi^ewhere in this Report of the Tariff Board that it is a 
misfortune that the steel industry in India, in so far as it 
is a basic industry connected with the manufacturer erf rolled steel, 
is concentrated^ in the hands of a single firm and that we all 
of us share .the hope of the Tariff Board that eventually w shall make 
the industry ft much stronger and a much healthier industry bv attracting 
new capital to it and by inducing new firms to engage in it until eventually 
India is self-supporting in the manufacture of an article of national im- 
portance. Indeed, Sir, I would go further Already we make the cheap- 
est pig-iron in the world. Already pig-iron is one of our important export 
trades, and I think myself, Sir, that we can legitimately look forward to 
a time when India will become an exporter of steel But, Sir, though 
there are disadvantages in the position as it is at present, yet for my pur- 
poses to-day the fact*that the industn is concentrated in the hands of a 
single firm has one great advantage. I seem to remember that in those 
ten hectic days of May and June 1924, when we passed the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act, some misgivings were expressed in this House lest we 
might |e imposing an altogether disproportionate burden upon the con- 
sumer in India, and yet after all fail to achieve our object. Well, Sir, 
we are to-day m a position to count up our losses or our gainR. The Tata 
Iron and Steel Company has placed all its accounts before the Tariff Board. 
They have been scrutinised with that care and aceuraev which we have 
learnt to associate with the name of the Indian Tariff Board, and we are 
able to-day to measure the progress that the Company has made, to esti- 
mate its prospects for the future and to compare the results achieved with 
the price which we, as representing the taxpayers of India, have paid. 

I do not think, Sir, that it is necessary for me to traverse in any 
great detail the history of the last three years. Every one I think, knows 
that we have had a hard struggle to make our policy effective; that at one 
time it looked as if we had failed and that nothing could save the steel 
industry or rather the Tata Iron and Steel Company from extinction. 
Those difficulties came as no surprise at any rate to some of us, for T myself 
foreshadowed most of them in the first speech I made on the Steel In- 
dustry (Protection) Bill. The truth of the matter is that we passed that 
Bill just at a time when conditions were most difficult in the steel trade 
of tho world, or perhaps I might more accurately put it, in the steel trade 
of the Old World. The war had greatly increased productive capacity. 
At the same time it had diminished purchasing power. And the result 
was that production had altogether out-stripped demand. In addition the 
position was aggravated by the depreciation of Continental exchanges, and 
the result was that no sooner had we passed the Act than prices collapsed 
and there was an inrush of imports of steel. I would not have the House 
think that that was in any way due to the fact that the duties imposed by 
that Act are light duties. Thev are not light duties ; they are heavy duties. 
The House will see from this Beport that in January 1926 Continental 
bar steel was coming into India at Bs 82 a ton Now, Sir, our prdsent 
duty upon bar steel is Bs- 40 a ton, and the House Will see that that duty 
is equivalent to a duty of very nearly 50 per cent. ad valorem upon Con- 
tinental bar steel; and I think the House wf! agree with me that that 
is a heavy duty. In addition the Steel (Protection) Act sanctioned liberal 
bounties on rails manufactured in India. Yet by December 1924 it Was 
already clear that the tariff wall which we had built up with such' 
care and elaboration only a few months before was inadequate for the 
purpose for which it had been designed and twice the Legislature hac^ 
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to come to the assistance of the industry. In January; 1925 and again 
in September 192ft ^the Assembly sanctioned additional bounties on ingot 
steel, and the n#b*iesult is that by March 31st next, in addition to ^eavy 
tariff protection, we shall have paid away in bounties a %um estimated 
by the Indian Tariff Board at Its. 209 lakhs. Now Bs. 209 lakhs are the 
equivalent of £ 1$ million. Let it be remembered that that large sum of 
money has been paid away to one single firm, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, and I do not think it can be said that our measure of protection 
has been ungenerous or, as I heard it put the other day, half-hearted. On 
the contrary, we have imposed no small burden upon the consumer in 
India. But I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not wish to imply 
that the burden has been unduly heavy. On the contrary, I think that 
we can congratulate ourselves on the comparative eftse with which that 
burden has been borne. The collapse of stqel prices to which I have re- 
ferred may have embarrassed the Government and the Legislature and the 
steel company; but it lightened the load for the consumer and we have 
it on the authority of this Report that steel prices in the last thre^wears, 
and now especially, have been on the whole less than they were before 
we passed that Act in 1924. But there is an even better test. The House 
will remember that one of the criticisms made when we introduced this 
Steel (Protection) Act in 1924 was that by these heavy duties we would 
decrease consumption of steel in India. It was pointed out to us that 
the industrial progress of a country is very largely measured by its con- 
sumption of steel, and it was suggested that we were taking a great risk 
in doing anything which might lead to less use of steel in India Well, Sir, 
I am happy to soy that those fears have been falsified. I have had a 
careful estimate made of" the consumption of steel in India, that is, of 
our imports of steel pitta our local production, and the figures are, I think, 
significant In the three vetfrs before the war the consumption of steel 
in India amounted to just over one million tons a year- In 1925-26 the 
consumption amounted to 1,350,000 tonB, that is, an increase of 30 per 
cent and I think, Sir, that when we regard those figures we can say with 
some truth that we have not imposed an undue burdon upon the consumer* 

That, Sir, is one side of the picture. But there is another. After 
all, though we have not imposed a disproportionate burden upon the 
consumer, we have imposed a burden upon him. We have not done 
that for fun; .we have done it with a definite object in view; and I 
imagine most people in this House are asking themselves what progress 
we have made towards the attainment of that object, whether the game 
is worth .the candle, and whether we are getting value for the money we 
have spent. The object of couipe is the building up in India of a healthy 
steel industry? and the answer to that question is contained in this Report 
and in the Bill which I am submitting to the House this morning. The 
House will see in the tot place that though it is proposed that the pro- 
tection should continue, it is a less and a smaller measure of protection. 
That in itself is a verv satisfactory feature I have only just referred 
to the difficulties which t\m steel industry throughout the world except 
America has been passing through during the last three years. Only the 
other dav I saw in a trade paper a summary of the financial results of 
18 of the biggest steel firms in England. They are all firtns whose names 
are household namerf in the steel trade. Thev are powerful tans with 
great resources, with great stores of inherited ^ill behind them ; and yet, 
Sir, during the last three years I think I am correct in saying that there 
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are only two of those firms which made profits, The others have 
passed through great stress and difficulty and some of them are even now 
undergoing the painful process of reconstruction. One of the biggest of 
them even had to appeal to Indian Railways and take away from us 
Mr, Sim, and I have just heard that it has also taken aw^ay ono of our 
best' Agents* Now, Sir, contrast the position of the Indian steel industry 
in 1024. It was a comparatively new industry. It had embarked some 
time before upon an ambitious and expensive programme of expansion. 

I may say parenthetically that at that time there was a tendency to * 
criticise the Steel Company for having embarked upon that programme. 
But, Sir, we now know that if the Steel Company had not done so it 
would not be in existence to-day. It' had yet to try out a diffictiitf and 
new process, namely, the Duplex process That process is not in uS&* at 
all in the United Kingdom ; it is an American process, and I happen to 
know that some mftnbers of the Tariff Board had grave apprehensions* 
lest in Indian conditions the^Steel Company could not make a success of 
that process. Now, Sir, the *Steel Company was at that time in a weak 
position to withstand competition. Yet it had to meet competition fiercer 
thanp^er before in the history of India. And we know from this Tariff 
Board's Report that not only has the company weathered that period of 
stress, but it has emerged from it a stronger, a better and a healthier Com- 
pany. I cannot say too much about the finances of the Company, for 
that of course is a ^delicate matter, but I think that 1 am giving away 
no secrets when I say that at the end of October 1024, the Steel Company 
was in most serious straits for money. Now 1 it is in a very much 
stronger position, and I am perfectly sure that, as the result of this Report, 
its credit and its financial position will be very much stronger still. But 
it is perhaps on the technical side that the greatest progress has been 
made. Some Honourably Members will remember that in its first Report, 
the Tariff Board would not commit itself further than to say this. They 
said that in a transition period ol several years the Steel Company might 
succeed in reducing its works cost from a figure somewhere near Its. ISO 
p ton to a figure somewhere in the neighbourhood of Rs. 100 a ton. Well, 
Sir, that was a very cautious statement. A little more than two years 
after those words were written, that is to say, in August 1926, the Steel 
Company had succeeded in reducing its works cost to Rs. 98 a ton, that 
is less than the ultimate figure mentioned by the Tariff Board, and I may 
sav without giving away any secrets that in the later months in August 
1926, the Steel Company has beaten even that* excellent figure. Much 
of course still remains to be done. We know from this Report that the 
Company's plant in part needs modernising and that it needs improving 
in other respects. We know also that £here are economies which have 
to be carried out, economies in labour and staff, eoonomies in the con- 
sumption of coal, and economies in the consumption of consumable stored. 
But I think that we can say that in the last three years the Steel Company 
has made very real progress indeed. And here possibly I am trenching 
upon a ground which more properly belongs to Sir Purshotnmdaa 
Thakurdas and the other Directors of the Company. But I should fikei 
to say that I personally would like to condNitulate Mr. Alexander, the 
General Manager of the Steel Company at Jamshedpur, and all his staff 
on the progress they have made in the manufacture of steel at Jamshed- 
pur. I believe I am correct in saying that the one thought which animates 
Mr. Alexander and the whole of his staff there is the desire to make 
the Steel Company independent of any extraneous aid from Government 
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and capable of meeting competition entirely unaided, ’and J am sure we 
wish them success in their endeavours. * 

I have dealt $ery briefly with our policy during the* last three years 
and its effect both upon the consumer and upon the Steel Company. A 
summary of the matter is contained in the words of the Tariff Board : 

14 A review of the progress of the steel industry during the past three years clearly 
ehows the success of the policy of protection adopted in 1924. While the assistance 
given has been in no way excessive it has substantially improved the position of the 
ateel industry." 

1 must say, Sir, that those words are very grateful and comforting to 
me, I suppose that I have identified myself almost more than anybody 
else with the protection of the steel industry in India. I have been 

r eatly criticised for doing it from many quarters, and I must say that 
is a relief to me to find the Tariff Boalfld recording those words and 
^expressing their considered opinion that our policy has been a success 
/during the last throe years. 

Now, Sir, I come to the Bill before the House. The first ^j&int I 
wish to make is that we are not discussing now — at least 1 hope we are 
not discussing it — the question of principle or of policy. It is perfectly 
true that in the Act of 1924 we guaranteed actual protective rates only 
for a period of three years. That was because the conditions then were 
so unstable that neither the Tariff Board nor the Government were pre- 
pared to commit themselves to a scale of rate for a longer period than 
three years. But there was no intention either on the part of Govern- 
ment or of the House to limit the continuance of the policy only for three 
years. The House definitely amended the Preamble of the Act in order 
to make that point perfectly clear. I am perfectly prepared to admit 
that this House is quite entitled, if it so desires, to go back upon the 
policy of its predecessors. I only hop#* it will not do so. Protection 
may be a good thing or it may be a bad thing, but every one will agree 
with me that once you embark upon the policy of protection, you can do 
no worse thing than to display vacillation or irresolution. If we are to 
make this policy a success, let us have continuity of policy. In that view, 

I do not propose to argue any further than the point whether or not we 
should proceed w'ith our policy of protection. The real questions we have 
to decide are the questions set by section 6 of this Act, namely, the ques- 
tion whether protection is still necessary, and if so, how much. These 
are the questions to which the Tariff Board has addressed itself. 

Now,* Sir, opinions may legitimately differ about the conclusions 
arrived nt by the Tltfiff Board. But I hope that I shall have the whole 
House with me when I oOfc^atulnte Mr. Ginwalla and his colleagues on 
an extremely able, lucid and businesslike Boport. (Applause.) I have 
often folt some apprehensions myself, I freely admit it, in regard to the 
policy of protection. It is always a dangerous policy, but I have no fears 
About it at all in India as long as we base our proposals for protection 
upon reports such as we ge/t from the Indian Tariff Board, reports based 
Upon a careful and impartial study of the facts. 

Now, Sir, the Tariff Board have dealt with these two problems in 
^heir usual manner. *They have applied the method which they used 
in 1924 and which was acquiesoed in and approved by the House then, 
namely, they have attempted to make as careful an estimate as they can 
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o! the iair seUing price of Indian steel and to make an equally careful esti- 
mate of the price at which steel is likely to be imported, and then the 
difference between the two constitutes the measure of protection required . 
I have heard it said that estimates of this kind are not of very much 
value, but I should like to point out to tlhe House that they are an 
Absolutely essential incident of our particular brand of protection. I 
think I may say broadly that there are two methods of giving protection. 
One I may call a method of trial and error, that is, you give a measure 
of protection to an industry and you tell them that if that is not suffi- 
cient they may come again and ask for more, and again, human nature 
being what it is, industries usually do come up and ask for more- That 
is the history of protection in many countries- It may be a good 
method or it may be a bad method, but it is not our method- Our 
method definitely is the policy of discriminating protection- When the 
last Steel Act wate before the Assembly in 1924, nothing impressed me 
more than the insistence shown by the House upon the necessity for con- 
sidering in everything we do the interests of the consumer. 

J^Jhe House definitely amended the Preamble of the Steel Act, by 
introducing tho words “with clue regard for the well-being of the com- 
munity’ ' m order to bring home that point. As 1 interpret those words, 
.they mean that this House is in no way prepared to countenance on the 
part of an) industry the tendency to display what I might call a Mrs- 
Micawber-like attitude- They are not prepared to agree that any in- 
dustry which we protect should, so to speak, throw its arms lovingly 
round .the neck ot Mr. Ginwala and say, “Never shall I be parted from 
my dear Tariff Board”. Our policy of protection is one which proceeds 
upon the basis tfiat w'e must throughout adjust as carefully as possible on 
the one band the interests of the industry w-e are going to protect and on 
the other hand the interests of the consumer. If you accept this method, 
it is obvious that you must have estimates of this kind. But you cannot 
-have them until and unless y#u decide what period of protection you are 
;going to have. Because the fair selling price depends on the cost of 
production and the cost of production naturally depends upon the amount 
you produce. When you have got an industry, as we have got now, which 
is only, so to speak, in its comparatively initial stages, which has not 
yet attained its full maximum production, obviously you must decide 
what period you are going to allow for that industry to attain its full 
maximum production before you can decide what the cost of production 
is going to be- The Tata Iron and Steel Company, in 1924-25, produced 
*248,000 tons of steel. In 1925-28 it produced 820,000 tons. This year 
it hopes to produce 880,000 tons ; that is to say, it has very nearly attained 
what the Tariff Board thought was the maximum possible output 
with the present plant, namely, 420,000 tons. But, as I have just men- 
tioned, w-e know that the plant at Jamshedpur is defective. The details 
are given in Chapter III of the Report which no doubt the House will 
read- The main fact is that in order to get full value out of this plant, 
a new battery of coke oven3 must be put in, ,a new steel furnace must 
be put in, a new roughing stand must be erected and various otftfcr im- 
provements must be effected. The Directors of the Tata Iron and Steel 
'Company have already recognised the necessity of these improvements 
and they propose to mahe them from the money supplied by their de- 
preciation fund. They hope to complete these improvements by 1981-82 
*fcnd they hope to begin to have the full value of them in 1988-84. Oh 
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that date the Tariff Board estimate that the Tata Iron and Steel Com* 
party will be producing 600,000 tons of steel. I do not mean to say 
myself that I regard that as the maximum possible output when these* 
improvements have been effected- 1 believe that 600,000 tons is a 
conservative estimate of the amount of steel that the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company will be producing in 1933-34. It is for that reason that 
the Tariff Board select 7 years as the period for which protection should 
be gjivei*. And, Sir, Government propose, if this House agrees, to accept 
that period for the scheme of protection. There are several reasons wny 
we should do so. First is the very practical one that if we do not 
aooept the period of protection proposed by the Tariff Board, all the 
Tariff Board estimates go wrong. The next one is — and this is a very 
important one — I mentioned just now that you are not going to get the 
full value out of your policy until you attract new capital and get new 
firms to -engage in the Steel Industry. It takes a long time, as the 
Tariff Board pointed out in its first Report, for a new firm to get steel 
works going and to get them into full production For that reason, again, 
it is advisable to have as long a period of protection as you can. Again, 
the longer the period of protection, the lower the rates you can legiti- 
mately apply. The shorter the period, the higher they must be- And 
finally, there is the* hope — I do not put it higher than that — there is 
the hope that by 1933-34 we Bhall haye attained our end and we shall 
be able to dispense with protection, and leave the steel industry of India to 
stand alone- For these reasons, Sir, Government accept the period of 
7 years for this sehemo which we are putting forth. 


Now, Sir, T do not propose to take up more time than 1 can help in 
dealing with the Tariff Board’s estimates as to fair selling price and im- 
port prices. What they had to determine was the fair average selling 
price for a period of 7 years. Now, the& selling price of course means 
the works cost plus an allowance for overhead, i.e. } depreciation and 
interest on working capital plus an allowance for manufacturer's profit 
When they were dealing with the works cost the Tariff Board had at 
any rate one known figure to go by. They had the actual works cost of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company in August, 1926- Then they pro- 
ceeded to make as careful an estimate as they could of the works cost 
of the Company in 1988-84 and in most of the articles they dealt with, 
the arithmetical mean between those two figures gives you the average 
works cost during the period- I am quite prepared to admit that there 
are certain assumptions in these works costs which had to be met. 
There was the assumption that the price of coal would not be material 
ly increased against the Steel Company. There was the assumption that 
wanes would remain more or less upon their present level, and also the 
Tariff Board took into account— and this is a very important point — the 
fact that certain economies were well within the reach of the Steel Com- 
pany and they assumed that these economies would be carried out. And, 
finally, they assumed that the scheme of improvement to which I have 
already referred would also be executed. That is a vftal point. All the 
estimates of the Tariff Board and the adequacy of the scheme of protec- 
tion they have proposed depend upon the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
carrying out that schema of improvement. Then, Sir. I turn to the 
allowance for overhead and manufacturer’s, profit- These, of eoinue, 
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depend very largely upon the valuation of the fixed assets. The {House* 
will remember that the property, apart from the collieries, stands in 
the books of the Company at something like 19 to 191 crores. When 
the Tariff Board examined the matter in 1924, they came to the conclu- 
sion that this sum was far in excess of the real value of the property, and 
far in excess of the profit earning capacity of the property, and having 
reference to prices at that time, they in effect wrote down the value of 
the block for the purpose of their estimates to 15 crores. Well, Sir, 
they have carried out the same process now. They have re-examined 
the whole matter in the light of present day prices and they have come 
to the Conclusion that the value of the block for the purpose of their esti- 
mate ought to*be written down further to 121 crores- That, Sir, may 
seem rather a drastic procedure. But I should just like to explain very 
briefly, by reading out a short passage from the Tariff Board's first 
Beport, the principle on which the Tariff Board have worked. They 
say: 

“ Throughout our inquiry we have been conscious of the difficulty created by the 
fact that there is only one firm in India manufacturing rolled steel. Inevitably we 
have had to concentrate our attention on the affairs of one company, but 
we have not been insensible to the necessity of a wider outlook. Our estimate 
of the capital/ expenditure on which the sale of iron and steel must 
provide a fair return, if the industry is to flourish, and on which the allowance for 
depreciation must be calculated, is not the actual expenditure of' the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, but the expenditure which, to the best of our judgment on the data 
available, any manufacturer of iron and steel on the same scale would have to incur. 
Similarly our estimate of the working capital required is essentially a calculation of the 
extent to which a manufacturer of iron and steel under Indian conditions must incur 
expenditure in anticipation of receiving the price of his finished goods.” 

That, Sir, as I say, is the principle on which the Tariff Board worked, 
and that principle is merely this, that we cannot properly ask the consumer 
in India to pay for the misfortunes or miscalculations of the Steel Company. 
As a result of this the Tariff Board have been able to reduce the allowance 
made for overhead charges and profit from something like Rs. 58 a ton, 
which was the figure which was adopted in their first Beport, to rather 
less than Rs. 89 a ton. That, Sir, is I think a very satisfactory reduction. 
And the net result will be found in paragraph 77 of the Tariff Board’s 
Report where they give their estimate of the fair selling price of Indian 
steel — I will just read some figures in order to make one point clear. 
They find the fair selling price of rails to be Rs. 118 a ton, of structural 
sections to be Rs. 120 a ton, bars Rs. 129 a ton and plates Rb. 183 a ton. 
When we remember that in its first Report the Tariff Board calculated 
generally the fair selling price to be Rs. 180 a ton I think that we can 
regard those figures as extremely satisfactory. 

Now, Sir, I come to the other side of the calculation. The House 
will remember that what we are trying to get at is the difference between 
the fair selling price and the import price. I have dealt with the fair 
selling price and I now come to import price. That obviously is a very 
much more difficult proposition. In making their estimate of the fair 
selling price the Tariff Board were on comparatively definite firm ground. 
They had at any rate some known figures to go upon. But when you 
come to try and forecast the average level of prices at which steel of 
different kinds will come into India over a period of seven years it ia 
quite obvious that you are up against a very difficult proposition, and’ 
tne difficulty is complicated by various factors. In the first place we 
import steel into India both from the United Kingdom and from the 
Continent. I want to stress that point because it becomes of importance- 
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later on. The House may take it from me that our imports from 
♦countries other than the United Kingdom and the Continent of Europe 
are so negligible that we need not take them into account at all. In 
addition besides importing steel from the United Kingdom and the 
Continent there is a gap in prices between the two classes of steel and 
also the steel is of different quality. The steel from the United Kingdom 
is of a higher quality as a rule than the Continental steel. Therefore, 
the Tariff Board find it convenient to consider separately first the prices 
-at which British steel is likely to come into India and secondly, the 
prices at which Continental steel is likely to come into India. The British 
.steel prices afford no particular difficulty. The Tariff Board take the 
.average level of prices in the first four months of 1926. They discuss 
them and come definitely to the conclusion that those prices may be 
fairly taken as representing the average level of prices which is likely 
to prevail in the seven year period. There may be fluctuations either 
.up or down, but according to the Tariff Board they are likely to be small 
fluctuations, the sort of fluctuations that will cancel out over a seven 
.year period. But when you come to the Continental steel, then the case 
is entirely different. The Tariff Board say that though the fluctuations 
likely to occur in this seven year period are not likely to be so great as 
the fluctuations m the last three years, yet they say that these fluctua- 
tions will probably occur, — and they say quite definitely that there are 
so many factors making for instability of import prices of Continental 
•steel that it will be quite unsafe to frame any scale of duties on the 
.assumption that any level of prices you might adopt would prevail over 
the whole of the seven year period. They absolutely decline to make 
♦any forecast or prophecy as to the course of Continental prices over the 
period of protection. They are quite prepared to base their estimates 
the protection required by the Tata Iron and Steel Company against 
Continental steel upon the average level of prices prevailing in the first 
four months of 1926. But they tell us quite definitely that the difference 
between those prices and the fair Indian selling price merely gives the 
measuro of protection required now and that they are unable to say 
whether that amount of protection will prove adequate or inadequate 
•or altogether excessive over the whole 7 year period. 

Now, in paragraph 89 of their Beport they give a table showing their 
'estimate of the fair selling price of the various products made by the 
Steel Company and the prices at which those articles are likely to be 
imported from the United Kingdom and the Continent respectively. The 
point I wish to make there is, if the House will compare those figures, 
*thev will find that the gap in almost every case is greater than could be 
bridged by a mere revenue duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem. That means 
to say, that if thO' House accepts those figures they must answer the first 
•question I have put to them in the affirmative, namely, the question 
whether further protection is required. The Government certainly take 
.that view. We have no doubt whatever that on the basis of these figures 
we must continue to protect the Indian steel industry, and I do not 
think that that decision will cause any surprise or any difficulty in 
the Houbo. I think those Honourable Members who were present in 
this House when we passed the Steel Industry (Protection) Act in 1924 
will bear me out when I snv that not one of us had any expectation that 
•after a period of three years we should be able to take away protection 
Altogether and leave thfe industry to stand alone, therefore, I ask the 
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House to accept the first proposition, namely, that protection to steel 
iB required. 

I come now to the much more difficult question of the method or the 
form of the protection. As regards those articles which are imported only 
from the United Kingdom there is no difficulty. It is merely a straight- 
forward comparison between your fair average selling price of the Indian 
product and the price at which the articles are likely to be imported. 
I take two typical instances. First let me take rails. The Tariff Board 
tell us that owing to the reconstitution of the European Railmakers Asso- 
ciation in the middle of last year it is extremely unlikely that Continental 
rails will be imported into India in the future and the only competition 
that we are likely to get is from the British firms. They huve made 
their estimate of the fair selling price of Indian rails, that is, after making 
allowance for freight, at Rs. 118 a ton. The\ find that the average 
import price is Rs. 105 a ton and that the protection required is Rs. 13 a 
ton. Our present rate of duty upon rails is Rs. 14 a ton and in addition 
we have given bounties at Rs. 82 a ton during 1924-25, Rs. 26 a ton 
during 1925-26, and Rs. 20 a ton in the current year. The Tariff Board 
now propose that these bounties should be discontinued and that the 
rate of duty should be reduced from Rs. 14 to Rs. 13. I myself think 
that having regard to the well being of the community and the interests 
of the consumer that is a very satisfactory result. The Tariff Board couple 
their recommendation with the suggestion that the Railway Board should 
buy all its requirements of rails from the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
over the 7 year period at a price of Rs. 110 a ton. Well, the Railway 
Board have made an offer to the Tata Iron and Steel Company on those 
lines, but we have not yet come to any final decision in the matter. 
The Steel Company feels rather shy — quite naturally in view of tho 
criticisms that were made in 1924 on their long-term coal contracts — 
the Steel Company feels rather shy of entering into long-term contracts, 
hut as I have said no final decision has yet boen arrived at. Another 
typical instance is galvanised sheet. Tho House will see that in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Tariff Board wo propose to remove 
altogether the duty on spelter which is a very important raw material 
for Indian industries. And as a result of that measure we are able to 
Teduce the duty, or to propose rather that the duty should be reduced, 
on galvanised sheets from Rs. 45 a ton to Rs. 30 a ton. Rs. 30 a ton 
is equivalent at present prices to an ad valorem duty of 12J per cent. 
Seeing that the ordinary revenue duty is 10 per cent, the House will 
•see that we are very nearly back in respect of galvanised sheets and 
also in respect of rails to the ordinary revehue duty. I should just like 
to congratulate my friend Mr. Neogy on this result. I remember that 
when I moved the Steel Industry (Protection) Act in 1924 Mr. Neogy 
was very anxious to get a reduction of the duty on galvanised slieots, 
ibut in order to leave the scheme of protection intact he withdrew his 
.amendment. Now he has the reward of virtue. Not only am I able to 
•say that the duty we imposed in 1924 has in no way injured Kis friends 
in Bengal, on the contrary our imports of galvanised sheets were an 
absolute record in 1925-26, bigger than ever before, but also we are able 
*to reduce the duty on galvanised sheets to what is very nearly the 
•revenue duty. 

It is when we come to the treatment of articles which are imported both 
feom the United Kingdom and from the Continent that we get into diffi- 
culties. Of these articles' I might take as typical structural sections^ bars, 
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? lates and sheets. I should like to restate the problem in my own. way. 

have already pointed out the difficulty we are in arising out of' the fact that 
the Tariff Board Are totally unable to give any forecast as to the future 
level of Continental steel. They have absolutely declined to commit them* 
selves to any forecast under that head. Then, Sir, they treat British steel 
and Continental steel as being different classes of steel. They tell us that 
to all intents and purposes British steel is equivalent tp> standard steel 
and Continental steel is equivalent to non-standard steel. That is to say, 
British steel is almost invariably up to British standard specification; on 
the other hand, Continental steel is ordinarily sold in thia^ountry without 
any guarantee of quality at all, and when it is sold upon the basis of a 
certificate certifying that it is up to British standard the Tariff Board say 
quite definitely that the general user of steel in India has no means of 
testing the value of that certificate That is a very important statement 
and I went round to the Indian Stores Departfnent and asked them to 
confirm it. They said that they could absolutely confirm it; indeed one 
of the officers of the Stores Department told me that the Stores Depart- 
ment definitely had to abandon buying in this country Continental steel on 
the basis of the certificate certifying it to be of standard quality, because 
he said they almost every time they had done so had got into trouble with 
their clients. British Bteel is more reliable in quality, in acouracy of rolling 
and in strength than Continental steel. For that reason to some extent 
it serves a different demand. British steel is used wherever you require 
a high factor of safety ; that is to say, it is required for all purposes connect- 
ed with the industrial development of India, big factories, railway bridges, 
public works of all kinds, and also it is used almost entirely by the big 
engineering firms for fabrication. But, and this is another important point, 
there is a certain overlap between British steel and Continental steel, or 
what I may call standard and non-standard steel. If British prices exceed 
Continental prices by more than a certain figure, which the Tariff Board 
put somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bs. 7 a ton, then you find that 
Continental steel tends to displace British steel. Now the steel industry 
competes with both classes of steel. We have at Jamshedpur a Metallurgi- 
cal Inspector to the Government of India and owing to the work of that 
officer and his staff, the Iron and Steel Company can produce standard 
steel, and it does produce it. Only the other day we were able to buy from 
the Iron and Steel Company 8,000 tons of steel required for the rebuilding 
of the Nerbudda bridge on thfe Great Indian Peninsula Bailway which had 
been washed away in the floods. But it also makes steel which it sends out 
without any guarantee of quality and which steel competes with Continental 
steely We can now appreciate the problem the Tariff Board found themselves 
up ^gainst. Their problem was to devise a scheme of protection which, while 
adequate for the IndiAn steel industry, would not impose an undue burden 
upon the consumer of either class of steel and which would not be incon- 
sistent with the general well-being of the community. That is how the 
Tariff Board stated the problem for themselves. They proceeded to dis- 
cuss six possible methods of solving this problem. It would take me too 
long to go through them all, but 1 will just mention them very briefly. 
Thev reject the idea of discriminating between standard and non-standard 
steel, because for practical reasons it is quite impossible to work a system 
of that kind. They decline to base their protection upon the prices at 
which Continental steel is likely to be imported because that Fould give 
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^altogether .excessive protection to the Steel Company. They have had to 
.give-up the idea of anti-dumping duties, that is to say, of having discriminat- 
ing duties against .countries which were sending steel at dumping prices 
because if you went in for that the inevitable result would be infringement 
of our mostrfavoured-nation agreements and disorganisation of our foreign 
trade. .They discard the idea of bounties because they say that for a 
period of seven years it would be impossible to give bounties, or, as they 
put it, the financial objection is decisive. And by a process of elimination 
they come down to two schemes. They say that both of these schemes are 
practicable but they are only prepared to recommend one. One is called 
the average weighted system of duties and the other is a system of discrimi- 
nating duty. T£e theory* of the average weighted system of duties is this. 
You have in India Tata steel competing both with standard steel and non- 
standard steel. You try to estimate the proportions in which the Indian 
steel competes with those two classos of steel, and then, having regard to 
this proportion, you fix the duty intermediate between the rate of duty 
adequate to protect them against British steel and the rate of duty adequate 
to protect them against Continental steel, and you hope that by the appli- 
-catidi of that intermediate rate of duty you will be able to secure to the 
Steel Company its average selling price. That sounds difficult, but 
let me explain it by taking a concrete example, that of structural sections. 
The Tariff Board estimate the fair selling price of structural sections in 
India at Bs. 120 a ton. They tell us that British sections are likely to 
«ome in at Bs. 104 a ton ; that is to say, the amount of duty you require is 
Bs. 16 a ton. They tell us that Continental sections are likely to come in 
at Bs. 86 a ton ; that is to say the duty you require is Bs. 84 a ton. They 
estimate that Indian steel competes with British sections and Continental 
sections in the proportion of half and half; therefore, their intermediate 
duty is Bs. 25 a ton, midway between 16 and 34. The result of putting 
on a duty of that amount would be that British steel would come in at 
Bs. 129 a ton and Continental steel at Bs. Ill a ton, and ti-e theory is that 
half the Indian steel would secure a price in the neighbourhood of Bs. 129 
and half a price in the neighbourhood of Bs 111 a ton. Thus for thoir 
structural sections taken as a whole the Steel Company would get an aver- 
age of Bs. 120 a ton its fair selling price. That is the theory of the average 
weighted system of dutios. But of course there is an obvious flaw in the 
argument. As the Tariff Board say, an estimate of the probable sales of 
Indian steel against British steel and Continental steel, respectively, is a 
very unsafe basis for a system of duties. For if your estimate of probable 
sales is wrong, or if it goes wrong in the course of your period of protection * 
then the whole basis of your system of duties goes by the board. For 
instance, as I have just mentioned, if the cost of British steel 
13:noon. excee ds that of Continental steel by more than a certain figure, 
then Continental steel tends to displace British steel. Now under this 
system British structural sections will come in at Bs. 129, Continental sec- 
tions at Bs. 111. Owing to this excessive disparity in price the tendency 
will be for the consumer in India, in spite of the higher element of safqjjy in 
using British steel, to change over to the cheaper steel, and the result will 
be that a greater proportion of Indian steel will sell at the lower price, 
namely, 111, and a smaller proportion at a higher price, namely, 129. 
'Therefore the Steel Companv would not get its fair average selling price, 
Rs. 120, for its steel protection. It would get a good deal less. That is 
the first objection to this evstem, namely, that it is going to be inadequate 
for the Steel Company. The next objection is that it Bends up unneces- 
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Ahis Act XIV of 1924, the whole of our tariff in regard to steel will get 
into confusion; and, therefore, we must get down to this job. But I 
have no desire in any way to rush the House into accepting to-day the 
principle of discrimination. The case of the Government is so strong that 
the more it is discussed the more we should be pleased, because, we are 
quite sure that the more the thing is discussed the more the merits of the 
Beport of the Tariff Board will be brought into prominence. Therefore, 
all I ask the House to-day is to accept the principle that further protection 
Is required. Everything else we can talk out in Select Committee. And, 
Sir, before I sit down I should like to sav one thing more. I think in 
this matter of steel Government have tried throughout to identify them- 
selves with this House. We are up here against a difficult position, but 
I have no doubt if we discuss it calmly and dispassionately in Select 
Committee, we shall be able to arrive at an agreement and I have no doubt 
also that the House will see that this scheme put up by the Tariff Board 
is tho best scheme. Sir, I move. (Applause.) 

Mr. President: Motion moved: 

“ That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel 
industry in British India be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honour- 
able Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, Maulvi Mohammad Yakub, Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. M. 
"Ruthnaswamy, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, Mr. M. K. Acharya, Kumar Ganganand Smha, Babu Amar Nath Dutt and 
the Mover, with instructu ns to report not later than the 1st February 1927 ; and that 
the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Committee shall be five.” 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): May I move the addition of the name of Mr. W. S. Lamb 
to that Committee? 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the name of Mr. W. S. Lamb be added to the list of the Select Committee 
{just proposed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative) : I move that the name of 
Mr. Ghanshvam Das Birla be added. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the^name of Mr Ghanshyam Has Birla be added to the list of the Select 
‘Committee.” 

**Tho motion was* adopted. 

Mr. B« Das (Orissa Division: IJon -Muhammadan) : Sir, I was a little 
disappointed in going through this Report of the Tariff Board. I parti- 
cularly refer to paragraph 106 of that Report. Sir, this Tariff Board was 
presided over by an ex-Member of this House, a politician, yet the Tariff 
Board say with regard to Imperial preference: “We fed that we are not 
concerned with the political aspect of the case.” Further on they sayr 
“ We do not feel debarred by political considerations from recommending 
it.” I make bold to assort here that the Tariff r Board by keeping political 
•questions out of consideration have killed the very goose that laid That 
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golden egg — the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board was appointed on a vote 
-of this Assembly to give effect to the policy of fiscal autonomy in India 
and I think they have made an initial mistake and throughout this report 
this initial blunder has been perpetrated. 

Well, I listened to the speech of my Honourable friend, Sir Charles 
lanes, and I am glad to find that he wants to see that there is a certain 
amount of protection to Indian industries, particularly to Indian steel. My 
own impression is that Indian steel would not have come to this bad posi- 
tion if the manipulated system of currency in June 1924 had not forced 
the Assembly again to have recourse to a system of bounty instead of 
protection by putting a certain^ amount of additional duty on imported 
steel. For that the Government ought to be blamed and not we, the 
people. We wanted to protect our key-industry. The system of cur 
rency is such that the Government manipulate it in such a way as to kill 
our national industries It disorganised the steel industry; we know it 
has disorganised our cotton mill industry and for that another Tariff Board 
have been appointed and we ^ould soon have their Report. Of course, 
only yesterday, we had the Currency Bill before us and we are going to 
consider it, but that vicious principle, the manipulated system of cur- 
rency, is at the root of everything Instead of giving protection to our 
industries it obstructs the development of our industries Sir, I am 
against the system of Imperial preference that is being introduced. That 
unfortunately happens to be the underiving principle of the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board This House has passed various Resolutions for 
the last six years and Members have said times without number that there 
should bo no svstem of Imperial preference or preference to the United 
Kingdom. I can consider any system of preference when I have got equal 
status an the Empire, when I have got Rwaraj. I can consider no svstem 
of preference either to the United Kingdom or to any part of the 
Dominions until I am recognised as an equal member of the British Em- 
pire. If not, I would not consider it; I would rather see industries going 
down than keeping this system of Imperial preference to the humiliation 
of my nation. 

I just want to go into detail as to what this differential system of duty 
may do The Tariff Board have considered that question and in para- 
graph 104, page 58, they say that the additional cost of Continental steel 
Imported through British ports will be such that people will not be in- 
duced to bring in Continental steel at the rate of duty specified on British 
steel as they expect transhipping charges would be too high. But I may 
Bay that for structural steel British engineering films may receive orders 
from the railways and they will execute those orders on the Continent; 
and there is nothing to prevent them from shipping the goods direct or 
’through British ships to India. If Indian dnd Continental firms combine 
arid have their offices in London, Hamburg and Bombay and import Con- 
tinental steel through British ships, they will evade the additional duty 
put upon Continental steel That is one of the reasons why discriminating 
duties . ghould not be levied. Who knows that there may not have Jbeen 
mafaipillatldn of prices by these corhblnes, these steel finpofters whether 
British, ^Indian o t Contifceffital, and the id voices may be faked to avoid 
paymelNfc 61 duties? 

One recommendation that the Tariff Board made was to ask the Gov- 
ernment of India to recommend to the Railway Board to purchase their 
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rails in India. I was very disappointed when I heard from my Honourable 
friend, Sir Charles Innes that the Government had not come to* any deci- 
sion. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I interrupt the Honourable 
Member. I told the House that we made an offer on those lines to Tata ’a 
and that it was Tata’s who were making the difficulties. 

Mr. B. Das: What I understand my Honourable friend to 
say is that a proposal had been made to Tata’s; but for the 
last three years we have been pressing the Government of India 
and the Kailway Board to make all their purchases for their 
requirements of iron and steel from Indian manufactured iron 
and steel; but our demand was not given effect to. I myself asked 
dozens of questions in this House and various Honourable Members have 
also raised the same question; but no steps have been taken so far to 
confino Government purchases to iron and steel of Indian manufacture. 
I will just refer to paragraph 131, page 72, of the Tariff Board s Report, 
where serious allegations have been made with reference to the purchase 
of rails against some of the Company-worked Railways. It states: 

“ For the first time wj have had serious complaints as to the quality of our raila 
and we are informed that the latest specification issued by the Consulting Engineers, 
Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and Tritton, definitely states that rails made by the Basic 
Bessemer process will not be considered. The only object of this is to exclude rails 
of Indian manufacture as the Basic Bessemer process is not used in England.” 

By purchasing these Tata steel, Railways profited during the war and 
even after- it. To-day world prices have gone down. They do not pur- 
chase Indian rails. They forget their past obligations to the Indian manu- 
facturers and to-day they go beyond the recommendations of the Railway 
Board, beyond the inclination and desire of the Government of India, and 
make their purchases outside of India. Yet the Railway Board cannot 
control their action but say, “Those are Cdfnpany-managed Railways 1“ 
They have received crores and crores of rupees as guaranteed dividends 
from the tax-pavers at a time when they could not earn any dividend on 
their subscribed capital. If the Government have some control over these 
Companv-managed Railways they must insist that their first duty is to 
purchase Indian iron and steel, and those Railways, be thev controlled by 
Companies or by the Railway Board, which do not buv Indian rails are cri- 
minal! v negligent of their dutv. Crores of rupees have been squandered on 
these Railways to bring them up to their present level of successful under- 
takings, and vet they have repudiated their obligations to the tax-payers 
and to the country. 

I will refer also to paragraph 129, page 171, where the Tariff Board 
r$fcr to the “Anti-dumping 7 ’ legislation that was requested by the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company: 

'* The claim is partly based ” 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): May I rise to a point of order. Is the Hon- 
ourable Member in charge of this motion entitled to sleep in the House? 

Mr. PrafjUfrTlt: I do not think the Honourable Member is sleeping. 
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“ The claim is partly based on the statement that the price of English rails offered 
in India has been below that at which similar rails have been sold to English railways/' 

The Select Committee will, I hope, look into these points, especially 
the allegations that have been made by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
and I hope they will call for a copy of the representation made by Tata's 
and go into details. I am not concerned with the Tata Steel industry. I 
want to see adequate protection given to Indian steel. I do not want to 
see that by the present Bill now put forward before the House, we are 
going back on the past decisions of the House itself and committing our- 
selves to any system of pteference, be it Imperial or preference to the 
United Kingdom. That has never been our policy. We will not think 
of giving preference to the United Kingdom or the Dominions as we are at 
variance with all of them at present. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I heartily congratulate the Honourable 
Sir Charles lnncs on the excellent statement which he has made on the 
subject of this Bill. He is also entitled to our grateful acknowledgment 
for the share he has taken in securing protection to the Indian iron and 
steel industry during the period of his office. The statement which he 
has made must have given much satisfaction to the House in so far as 
it has shown that the action taken by this Assembly has helped the 
Tata Iron and Steel Industry of India to a large extent in its fight against 
foreign competitions. So far as that is concerned I am sure all Honourable 
Members will join with me in expressing our grateful acknowledgment 
to the Honourable Member for Commerce. 

But* when I come to deal with the present Bill I regret I cannot 
agree with my Honourable friend. The Bill introduces a vc*y important 
principle, that of preference to manufactures of the United Kingdom 
over those of the Continent. That is the clear issue writ large on the 
Bill. Read it from the beginning to the end, that is the most important 
point that stares you. In paragraph 3 of the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons it is stated : 

“ Following the Tariff Board’s recommendations, the Bill provides for the imposi- 
tion of differential rates of duty on certain iron and steel articles. Such articles, if 
of British manufacture, will he subject to a lower rate of duty — which the Board call 
the basic duty — and if not of British manufacture, to a higher rate of duty. It is 
the difference between those two rates which constitutes what the Board call the addi- 
tional duty.” 

Now the question for ub to consider is whether -we are prepared to 
accept the principle of the preferential treatment of the manufactures 
of the United Kingdom. The reasons that have been advanced in support 
of this preferential treatment are, I regret to say ; not of a character 
which would carry conviction to this House. In paragraph 101 of their 
Report, the Tariff Board say : 

“ It is obvious that a system of uniform duties will impose a heavier burden on the 
coiftumer of Standard British or Indian steel than would be imposed under a system 
of differential duties, and although, with the greater approximation of British to 
Continental prices, this burden has somewhat declined, it will appear that the amount 
ip still appreciable." 
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Then after mentioning the differences in prices of certain articles, 
they go on to eay : 

“ We attach considerable importance to this aspect j*f the case, because the general 
user of 'steel has no organization by which, when Continental steel is certified to be 
ttf British standard, the value of the certificate can be checked. If, therefore, he 
wishes to use British Standard Steel, he must use steel of either Indian or British 
manufacture. Ordinary Continental steel imported into India is less reliable in quality, 
accuracy of rolling, and strength, than British Standard steel, and is for thiB reason 
nhshitable for use in the construction of large buildings, bridges, and other works, in 
Which any defect may seriously endanger public safety. Any measure, therefore, cab 
ciliated to discourage the use of British Standard steel, save in so far as this is 
essential for the protection of the Indian Industar, clearly undesirable/' 

I did not know that it was part of the duty of the Indian Tariff Board 
to advise people in regard to engineering matters. I did not know that 
they were empowered by the terms of their reference to express an opinion 
such as they have expressed here on the comparative qualities of British 
and Continental steel. I do not know whether Continental manufac- 
turers will agree to the proposition which the Indian Tariff Board have 
so positively laid down, that the ordinary Continental steej imported 
into India is less reliable in quality, accuracy of rolling and strength 
than British Standard steel, that it is for that reason unsuitable for 
use in the construction of largo building, bridges and other works, and 
that to such an extent that its use in such buildings, etc., may endanger 
public safety. The Board then go on to say : 

A system of uniform duties would involve an increase in the cost of rolling Btock, 
railway bridges, and othe*- constructional work. Irrigation and water supply schemes 
would be more costly, and industrial development would be affected, since factory 
construction would be more expensive. Municipal corporations, in particular, under- 
take many works m which the use of Standard steel is essential. As examples we 
may refer to the recent construction of a large steel water main by the Bombay Corpora- 
tion, and the project for the replacement of the Howrah Bridge.” 

They Bay further: 

" The supply of cheap machinery is an essential condition of industrial progress, 
and for this reason the grant of protection to manufacturers of machinery to compensate 
them for the higher price of steel under a protective tariff, is likely to present serious 
difficulties. At the same time it is obviously disadvantageous to penalize the manu- 
facture of machinery in India by the imposition of higher protective duties than are 
absolutely necessary, and to this extent a system of uniform duties would tend to 
retard industrial development in this country. Further, if Continental steel is sold 
In India at very low prices, the Indian industry may be forced in self-defence to lower 
its standards and, the quality of Indian steel might, in consequence, deteriorate.” 

I submit that all this is special pleading of a very poor kind, and 
it is not convincing. The point before the Tariff Board was — what were 
the kinds of steel which were m use in India ; what steps were necessary 
to protect the Indian steel from the competition of the foreign steel that 
wes imported into this counry and used by the people*. They have 
travelled beyond that consideration, and I submit, that they have 
ptttfe wrong in giving so much weight to these ulterior considerations. 
It has not been suggested that Continental steel is so dangerous that 
its introduction into India should be discouraged by a measure such as 
has been suggested. It is not even now suggested that Continental Bteel 
should Mot be allowed to eater India because it is so unreliable the b 
tatfce buHdfegs and bridges htrfltwiifait might wick and give way. If it 
is so unreliable I think it should not be allowed to come io£o the country. 
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But nobody has said that Continental steel is so bad as that. It then 
comes only to this, that English steel is of a higher quality than Conti- 
nental steel. I am quite prepared to accept that view, but doe$ it follow 
tfcat every Indian consumer should therefore be forced, should be coerced 
ipto purchasing British steel or Indian steel and no other steel ? There are- 
nmn y people in India who would like to have those articles of English 
manufacture which are superior to articles of the same class made in* 
Continental countries, but what is that man to do who cannot afford to* 
pay their price? Are you going to say that no one shall wear any cloth 
except cloth of English or Indian manufacture? Are you going to say 
that no one shall own a motor car except one of English make because 
several honourable men bduive that an English car is better than an 
American car? Are you goittff'to lay down provisions of law to encourage* 
or discourage the use of certain classes of articles by private individuals 
in the manner in which it is proposed to do it in the case of steel? One- 
should have thought that this was unthinkable, and yet we have 
such provisions embodied in the Bill before us! The Tariff Board have- 
clearly gone wrong in this matter and the Government have erred i» 
following them. 

• 

I submit that the simple question before the House is, what is the 
measure of protection that Indian steel needs to-day. I agree with the 
Honourable Member m charge of the Bill that it is desirable to continue 
to give protection to Indian steel, and I am sure the whole House will 
agree that such protection should be given in the fairest way possible; 
but 1 strongly object to this principle of preference to the United Kingdom 
manufactures being introduced as it has been introduced in the Bill before 
us. If the question of preference to United Kingdom manufactures has 
to be taken up, let it be taken up as a matter to be discussed and con- 
sidered by itself, for then all the considerations which can affect the 
question can be taken into account. But here the whole question is, 
what is the best way of giving legitimate protection to Indian steel? 
And I submit the best way should be found out without committing the 
House to the far-reaching principle of giving a preferential treatment to 
the manufacturers of the United Kingdom over Continental manufacturers. 
It has been said that the Tariff Boarcf have examined all other alternative 
proposals and have rejected them. True. But when this Bill is before 
the House the House owes it to itself and to the people to carefully 
examine the opinion of the Board before it forms its own opinion as to 
whether it should or should not accept the principle of preferential treat* 
ment to the manufactures of the United Kingdom. Having given the 
matter my best consideration I submit that the House should make it 
clear that it is not prepared to accept this principle, and if it is not 
prepared to accept this principle, the Select Committee should be asked 
to suggest such other measures as may be adopted to give the necessary 
protection to Indian steel, eliminating this principle of preference to the 
manufactures of the United Kingdom. It is not for me to suggest here 
what would be the best course to follow. We have ^ot very capable "men 
on the Select Committee, and I have no doubt that they will be able to 
help the House with other acceptable proposals. I also suggest that if 
they consider it advisable, the Select Committee might invite member* 
c&the Tariff Board to discuss the matter with them and ask them to 
express their opinion with regard to the other proposals which may be 
brought forward before the Select Committee. I do not kgow that thev 
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proposal for uniform duties supplemented, where necessary, by a system 
of bounties, is entirely oondemnable. I know of the strong opinion that 
has been expressed against a system of bounties, but we must adopt a 
system which will appeal to the people. What will the people of India 
say when you publish a Bill like this where you lay down that if an 
article is of British manufacture it is to pay a certain amount of duty, r 
and that if it is an article of Continental manufacture, it has to pay a 
much higher rate of duty. Throughout the country you will make 
Indians think that you are forcing the Indian consumer to pay a higher 
price for Continental steel to encourage the -fise of British steel. If 
Continental steel can come into India at a cheaper cost than British steel, 
it is our duty to let it come in, except in so “far as it competes with 
Indian steel which is manufactured at the Tata Iron and Steel Works. 
The English manufacturer knowB what he has to cater for. If he finds 
that Continental steel is cutting him out in India, I am sure he has sense 
and strength enough to adjust his position. I am sure he is not going 
to be defeated easily by the Continental manufacturer. It is not part of 
the business of this Legislature to help the English manufacturer by 
preferential duties to enable him to sell his products cheaper here than 
the Continental manufacturer is able to do. I therefore submit that the 
question should be fully examined and some means should be devised by 
which, without giving preferential treatment to English manufactures, 
protection can be given to the Tata Iron and Steel Works to the extent 
needed. Speaking personally, I may say that, if no means can be devised 
for giving this protection at present, the matter should be postponed for 
some time. The fear that has been expressed by the Honourable Member 
in charge of the Bill that if we do not pass the Bill by the 31st March, 
very serious consequences are likely to follow, should not frighten us into 
a hasty acceptance of the proposals contained in the Bill. The proposals 
are of a very wide character, they are of a far-reaching character. To-day 
we are asked to give preference to manufacturers of the United Kingdom 
in the matter of steel. I do not know whether to-morrow we shall not 
be asked to give preference to the manufacturers of the United Kingdom 
in regard to some other article. I therefore submit That the House should 
express its opinion clearly on this question and should ask the Select 
Committee to consider what other methods may be adopted to achieve 
the object which we all have in view, namely, to give that protection to 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company which it may need without showing 
this preference to the steel manufactures of the United Kingdom. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, I merely rise to a point of information. It is not for 
me to criticise the very able speech of the Honourable Member in charge of 
the Bill nor the Report of the Tariff Board. I simply want to know 
.-what we shall fce affirming if we accede to the present motion. What is 
the principle of this Bill? Now under ordinary circumstances the princi- 
ple is to be adduced from the Preamble. If we look at the Preamble 
it is confined to the very laudable object of continuing the policy of dis- 
criminating protection of industries in British India. But when one goes 
to clause 2 of the Bill one finds that the real object seems to ke protec- 
tion of articles of British manufacture which may be imported into 
India- Now all I want to know is whether it will be open to the Select 
Committee 'in considering the Bill to eliminate those words “ not of 
British manufacture ”, or whether we shall be taken to have approved of 
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sthe principle of Imperial preference or British manufacture preference, 
whatever you may call it, by merely voting in support of the motion. If 
it is the former, of course my Honourable friend’s answer will determine 
my vote on the point. 

Tha Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Might I answer at once, Sir. 
Perhaps I did not make myself clear in my speech. I am not asking 
♦the House to-day to commit itself to anything more than the principle 
4ihat further protection is necessary for the steel industry. I do not ask 
it for the moment to commit itself to the principle of discriminating in 
favour of British manufactures. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I also wish to associate myself with the view just expressed by my 
Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, that the House must 
set its face against the introduction oi the thin end of the wodgo — namely, 
preference to be given to goods of British manufacture. The policy of 
protection, if it is to bo continued as I suppose it must be continued, 
must necessarily be one of protection independent of the question of the 
source from which the competition comes into India. 

I find the Tariff Board does suggest' several other methods of dealing 
with this matter. There are six methods they have boon examining and 
out of these six methods I find two methods certainly can be suggested 
as alternative methods. The first method they suggest is the imposition 
of different duties according to the quality of the steel imported, as to 
which they do raise certain objections but I think the objections do not 
appear to be quite as valid as they wish to make out. Then the fifth 
method they suggest seems to me to be quite as easy as any method that 
can be devised, namely, the imposition of a uniform duty on steel im- 
ported from any source based upon the difference between a fair selling 
price and the weighted average prices for foreign steel. That would 
obviate any necessity for differential duties. I find that with regard to 
this method they observe in paragraph 100 of their Report : 

“ The weighted average system of duties has the advantage of simplicity in adminis- 
tration. With a single scale of duties for steel from all sources enquiries as to the 
country of export or of manufacture become unnecessary and delay in the Customs 
Department is reduced to a minimum. On the other hand it must be recognised that 
an estimate of the Steel Company’s probable sales of standard and non-standard material 
during a period of seven years, is not a very secure foundation on which to build a 
fcystem of duties.’ * 

Many of the other objections to this fifth method which they have 
examined seem to me to be hypothetical. Whether they are right or 
wrong is not the question. I think it is a question of policy for the 
Indian Legislature to set its face definitively against any system of 
Imperial preference. Protection we must have for our own indigenous 
steel industry ; but that protection must be so devised as not to introduce 
anv kind of preference as between one s^t of articles imported from Great 
Britain and another set of articles imported from the Continent. It is 
quite obvious that the system of protection can be easily evaded if this 
ay stem of preference is to be introduced. I have nothing to say upon the 
ttiber matters, except that though I may congratulate along with the 
“Honourable Member in charge of the Bill the Tariff Board on their 
admirable Report, my ►a&sairation is discounted by the fact that they 
iihink that this preference raises only a political motive and therefore for 
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t purpose o! giving pffqtection to tbi* steel industry they must introduce, 
systejn. This shows the disadvantage of having a Tariff Board of 
this description. 

Pandit Hijrtay Hath Knasrn (Agra Division : Non -Muhammad an 

Kural) : Mr. President, the principle underlying this Bill is the result of 
the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission ; and whatever might have 
been the differences of opinion regarding it three years ago, considering 
that it has been in operation beneficially for the last three years, I hope 
no one in any quarter of the House will be disposed either to contest the 
principle of protection or the need for the continuance of protection to the 
steel industry. But while accepting the principle that underlies the Bi'll 
it is necessary to see in what manner the Bill seeks to enforce it. Now, the 
apprehension has already teen given expression to that the phraseology 
of the Bill leaves it doubtful whether the system of differential duties 
that has been adopted in the Bill has been adopted on economic or on 
political grounds. Government, I am aware, can say that the system 
of differential duties proposed in the Bill iB not the same thing as a system 
of preferential tariffs, inasmuch as this system will not, by increasing the 
competition of British standard steel with a similar description of Indian 
steel, be injurious to the interests of the consumer, or, by raising the 
general tariff, prove detrimental to the interests of the consumer. But 
it must be admitted that the language of the Bill is such as to make one 
suspoct that things might in future be regulated not in accordance with 
the principle of quality but in accordance with the place of manufacture. 

In the second place, Sir, the Tariff Board have argued that it is 
necessary to vary the duties only in the case of Continental steel as one 
may be practically certain that the prices of British steel and articles 

manufactured from British steel will remain pretty constant. But in so 

far as Continental steel enters into the manufacture of British articles 
one may ask whether it will not be necessary, should the prices of Con- 
tinental steel fail, to increase the protection granted to Indian steel as 
against British-made steel. Again, the Tariff Board themselves recognise 
that the difference between the duties imposed upon British and Continental 
steel may lead manufacturers of Continental steel to ship their material 
in the first instance to an English port and have it reshipped from there 

to an Indian port, and in order to prevont this they suggest certain re- 

medies. Now, I do not know whether those remedies will prove effective, 
or not; but it is possible that they may not. In these two cases, then, 
there is a possibility that we may have to raise the duty even on British 
steel. I wolild ask the Honourable Member for Commerce to tell us 
what are the reasons that lead him, in view of these things, to fix the 
duty on British steel for the period of seven years to which this Act will 
apply. Another thing to which I wish to direct the attention of the 
House is the fact that section 5 of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act of 
1924 finds no place in the Bill before us. Now, that section dealt with the 
conditions which should be imposed on any company, firm or other person 
not, already engaged at the commencement of this Act in the business of 
manufacturing any one or other of certain articles (steel rails, fish plates 
gr wAgons) before it should be entitled to receive any bounty. Now, it* 
fnay be said that as the « system of bounties has been condemned and as 
go bounties will be granted' in accordance with this Biff, there was my 
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reason lor the insertion o{ tins provision in the new Bill. I know, Sir, 
that the Bepprt ol the Internal Capital Committee recommended by a 
majority that the imposition of the restrictions contained in section 5 
of the Act of 1924 would be practicable only in case bounties were granted 
and should not be enforced in case a new firm came into existence by 
simply taking advantage of the general protective duty. I have read the 
Beport of that Committee, but whatever force there might be in the 
objections of that Committee, it is clear that in the case of both existing 
and new firms, it is possible for Government to insist that the firms in 
question shall give facilities for the technical training of Indians in the 
manufacturing processes involved in the business. That certainly would 
not involve any interference with the conduct or management of the* 
business in any way. In the second place, Sir, it is possible that new 
firms may come into existence or existing firms may begin to manufac- 
ture the articles mentioned in section 5 We have it from the Tarjff 
Board that two companies have prepared plans for the manufacture of 
steel in this country. Now. one of f hem is a concern that existed before 
the Act of 1924 was passed, and I understand that neither of them was 
engaged in the manufacture of the articles mentioned in section 5 when* 
the Act of 1924 was brought ,tnto force. If this is so, then in the case 
of these Companies, we could enforce at least some of the provisions of 
section 5. At the tune when the present Act was under discussion in 
1924, it was known that these companies were contemplating the manu- 
facture of steel in this country and if with this knowledge the Honourable 
Member for Commerce accepted this section, 1 presume that he accepted 
it because he thought that it could be applied to them From this point 
of view, Sir, I am unable whollj to condemn the method of imposing 
bounties Bounties will certainly be, financially speaking, costly and the 
burden may by no means be a sraa'll one In future wo have to take 
into account the fact that this Act will last not for 3 years but for 7 
years and that the quantity of steel that will be manufactured in India* 
wdll increase substantially in future but it may be worth while to retain 
the system of bounties to a certain extent and incur additional cost in 
order to have the advantages contemplated by section 5 of the Steel 
(Protection) Act of 1924 

There are one or tw'o other things Sir, that I would just like to draw 
attention to before I sit down. The Tariff Board mentioned that the duty 
they have recommended on steel rails would be the proper duty only 
in case all the rails manufactured by the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
were bought by the railway companies. I hope Government have arranged' 
with the railway companies for the purchase of the entire output of rails 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Mr. B. Dm: Will they ever do that? 

Pandit Hrid&y Nath Kunzrp: I should like to know from the Honourable* 
the Member for Commerce whether railway companies have been asked to 
purchase all the rails manufactured by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Sir Walter Willson: They have offered to do that. 

The BfonoujeW* Sir Charles Dines: I just pointed out that I had already 
told the House that the Bail way Board had made an offer of this Rind to* 
the Tata Jron and Steel Company and that the Tatra Iron and Steel Com- 
pany for the moment were unable to accept it. 
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Pandit Hiiday Hath Kunxm : I am afraid I eould not hear the Honour- 
able Member when he said that in introducing the Bill. 

The last thing that I wish to say is in connection with the Indianisation 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Works. The Tariff Board point out that the 
number of covenanted employees has been reduced from 229 in September, 
1924, to 161 at the present time. Now, this is certainly a reduction of 
about 66. But it appears from the Report that about 115 men were em- 
ployed after the Act was passed in May or June 1924. That being so, at 
the time the Act was being considered, there were 114 men employed. 
Their number has since been reduced by 17. In the year 1921-22 there 
were only about 73 covenanted employes. That means that in 2 year3 
the number increased to 114 and since then it has come down by 17. It 
is not possible, Sir, to acquire technical knowledge and experience in a day. 

p But even so the rate of Indianisation adopted does not seem to 
me to be altogether satisfactory and I hope that the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company will take this matter into their further consideration. 

Before I sit down I should like to say that while I have criticised the 
‘Tata Iron and Steel Company on this score I should not be understood 
because of that to underrate the national value of the efforts put forth by 
that Company to manufacture steel in this country. We recognise that 
the Company is engaged in national work and we are therefore willing to 
give t it all the support that we can. But in order that it should be 
“thoroughly national its efforts should be to place its management in the 
hands as far as possible of men trained in the country, and I trust that 
this point will be borne increasingly in mind by the Company in future. 

Mr. T. Prak a sam: Sir, the principle underlying this Bill is stated in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons to be one of “ discriminating protection 
of industries in British India *\ Again it is said that so far as this parti- 
cular protection is concerned it would be extended only for a period of seven 
years. The Honourable Member has embodied the policy of discriminat- 
ing protection in the Bill and in asking the House to accept it he was good 
enough to say that the House should accept it having regain to the position 
of India in the British Empire. The position of India in the British Em- 
pire is known to all of us. The position of India in the British Empire after 
six long years of struggle is known to every one. We have been told, 
notwithstanding the demands made for self-government, notwithstanding 
the sacrifice made by the country during the last six years, that India 
could not think of coercing the British Parliament. Well, we are here in 
this House and if we are to maintain our self-respect are we to pass this 
Bill accepting this as the principle? And on what principle, on what 
ground should there be anv descrimination in favour of British steel 
or iron? How are they entitled, when we have not been able to persuade 
our* British friends to agree with us even on small matters — even on a 
very simple matter of enforcing the attendance of a Member, who had been 
elected to this Assembly, who v had been served with a summons from His 
Excellency the Governor General to attend this House but prevented — 
when we have not been able to enlist the support or the sympathy of 
'that section of this House. We have not been able to enlist their sympathy 
on questions on which there could be no difference of opinion, with Tegard 
‘to the protection of our elementary rights of person and property. On 
what ground should the British have the right to ask us to adopt as a 
•principle of this Bill that there should be discriminating protection so far 
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as British steel or iron is concerned. I should certainly say that we are 
anxious to be on equal terms and to deal on equal terms with the British 
when they deal with us fairly and justly. We shall certainly be ready to 
do it then, but not until then. I would irqplore the members of the 
-Select Committee particularly and every one of the Members of the 
House, when we deal with the clauses of this Bill, to consider very 
•carefully and decide in such a manner that India’s interests, not only in 
regard to Tata's but with regard to the steel industry generally, are 
sufficiently protected. Are we to be taken in this matter of protection also 
step by step just as they are proposing to take us in regard to self-govern- 
ment. Therefore I say, Sir, on the first point, they are not entitled to 
claim it. Secondly — only seven years protection. Why? Because cal- 
culations will be made by experts as regards rates and sales and prices 
and all that. But arc we not entitled to say here in this House and on 
this Bill that there should be protection for this particular industry, not 
for seven years only but until the need for protection ceases to exist. We 
all know the sufferings of this Tain Company since the starting of that 
great institution in India; how they have suffered I knew. And I also knew 
it from the late R. D Tata himself, how he had secured some protection 
from Great Britain herself at an early stage But it is a different matter 
now. This is a piece of legislation with a seven years’ limitation, which 
is not necessary. Leave it unlimited. Are we to be fed with a spoon in 
regard to every little thing. Self-government we are not entitled to, and 
even protection for a small matter is to he doled out to us for a few years 
first, then another year and some more later. Mv friend here corrects me 
that that is only with regard to the rates. Well, rates mean protection as 
I understand it. I do not want to enter into small technical differences, 
but how is thiR seven years calculated? I have tried to understand a bit 
of these calculations so that I may be able to deal with that aspect also to 
some extent. When I sav these things there is no desire on my part that 
anv special protection to be given to this particular companv should not be 
given ; but if we have to legislate we have to do our duty in the best pos- 
sible manner, and I would therefore request this House and the members 
of the Select Committee not to allow this Bill to pass with this basic duty 
as basic principle as it is stated here. It is stated here in the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons as follows: 

“Such articles, if of British manufacture, will be subject to a lower rate of duty” 
— which the Board call the basic duty — 

** and if not of British manufacture, to a higher rate of duty. It is the difference 
between these two rates which constitutes what the Board call the additional duty. 
Power is taken in clause 2 of the Bill to increase or reduce the duties on articles not 
of British manufacture, subject to the proviso that the duties on such articles shall 
not be less than the duties on similar articles of British manufacture." 

It is ridiculous to put it in the Bill in that particular form and to ask this 
House to pass it into law. I therefore request you, Sir, not to d$ it. 

Sir Purihotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: .Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I shall begin on this occasion, as I did on the previous 
occasion when the question of steel protection was under consideration, 
by divijlging my interest in steel protection as far as it affects the Tata 
•Iron and Steel Company. I am a Director of that Company and as 
such still hold shares as I held in 1924. I do not rise to-day, Sir, 
to give on behalf of the Company any explanation or any reply to the 
various points which have been urged in the course of the debate. Mv first 
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purpose for which X rise to-day is tp tender* hi my capacity as a Director 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Board, my congratulations to Government on 
their being able to-day to present to the Assembly a scheme for. continu- 
ing the protection and on their being able to say to the public that the 
scheme which was started in 1924 has not been as bod a failure as it 
was apprehended at that time in some quarters- There is no doubt 
that in 1924, and for a year or two thereafter, the steel industry to which 
protection was afforded had to pass through some very trying times. The 
Honourable Member in charge, Sir, referred to various quarters in which 
credit for the present condition of the Steel Company is due, and I am 
sure that he will allow me to add to that by naming the late Mr- B- D- 
Tata, who stood the largest amount of brunt of those very dark days for 
the steel industry. 1 wish to add my tribute, Sir, to the many that 
have been offered to the Honourable Member m charge on the very lucid 
statement that he has made to-day. But such lucid BtatementB from 
the Honourable Sir Charles Innes have been the rule, and if he did any- 
thing less, we should have been greatly disappointed. I only hope that 
when seven years later (should the Select Committee pasB the Bill put 
before us), when the Member in charge of the Commerce Department 
brings before the Assembly a motion that protection to the steel industry 
be discontinued because the steel industry had established itself indepen- 
dently, I hope, Sir, that the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, if he is not 
then in the Government of India, may be present in the gallery here; and 
I am sure that he will be the proudest ex-official of the Government of 
Indiu, for having ensured for India, during his term of office, this impoit- 
ant basic industry and given it under certain circumstances of great strain 
to himself. So much for the personal part in connection with the Bill. But 
I cannot pass on to the next point without adding just a word about the 
Tariff Board, and especially the Chairman of the Tariff Board, Mr. 
iGinwaln. I am sure that Members of this House will admit that the 
Report that is under the consideration of this fiouse is on the same lines 
as the various other Reports of the Tariff Board — marked by great 
thoroughness, great clarity of treatment and especially by a complete view 
of the subjeot under examination from every possible aspect. My 
Honourable friend from Madras criticized the Report by saying that the 
Committee had overlooked the political aspect contained in one of the 
recommendations. There perhaps may be no difference of opinion that 
it has been overlooked. But, Sir, the Tariff Board have not been un- 
conscious of it; in fact in paragraph 105 the Tariff Board themselves make 
it clear that they are aware that there is strong feeling against any 
preference either to the United Kihgdom or any part of the Empire, but 
they say that they propose to look at the question from the point erf view, 
puj» and simple, of the economic aspect. It is true, Sir, that m this 
particular case if the Tariff Board had tried to take cognisance of the 
political aspect of the question it would have suited us on this side of 
the House. But it may be, Sir, that another Tariff Board might have 
liked ta take a view of the political aspect of the question which might 
not have suited us; and after all does this House wish that a Board or 
a committee appointed for the express purpose of a scientific enquiry into 
a question should also take cognisance of the political aspect of things? 
('Sir Walter WHUon: "No.”) I should have thought that we wished 
to reserve that* to this tmmse. That is one matter which the Govern^ 
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ment of India at the very best could only be entrusted with for the 
purpose of putting forward their proposals. I am afraid this House 
would be very jealous of any Committee or any Department of the Gov- 
ernment, barring the Government of India as a whole, t&king any view 
on the political aspect of things. I hope that I have succeeded in mak- 
ing it clear to my friend Mr. Srinivas^ Iyengar that the Tariff Board do not 
deserve any censure for having overlooked the political aspect of the ques- 
tion. It is for the House to do it and I hope the House will rise to the 
occasion and ido what is right, fair and just in the best interests of India* 
With these remarks, Sir, I hope the House will endorse their 
tribute of great appreciation of the splendid Report that the 
'Tariff Board have given us, so full, so complete and con- 
fined to the economic aspect ot the question only. Regarding 
the preference part which is contained in the Tariff Board’s Report, my 
own constituency, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber have submitted to 
Government the opinion of the Committee in very unmistakable words 
and terms- The telegram which I had the honour of forwarding to Sir 
Charles Innes last Sunday afternoon said that the Committee of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber did not approve of what they termed the 
backdoor way of preference- 1 am very glad that Sir Charles Innes in 
the course of his opening statement made it clear that the approval of 
the motion before the House, namely, reference to Select Committee, 
only involved acceptance of the principle that further protection was 
necessary for the steel industry and nothing further- The other question. 
Sir, is left open to be considered in the Select Committee 4 and I do not 
wish to anticipate any of the various Grounds which I am sure the Select 
Committee would take into the fullest consideration before they submit 
their report to the House- (Accidentally and to my great relief I find. 
Sir, that I am disabled from acting on the Select Committee I am not 
at all sorry for it I wish the Select Committee the joy of the task that 
there is before them. The names that we have heard embolden me to 
hope that the Select Committee will give a report which will meet the 
case without sacrificing any of the various views and standpoints which 
Rave been put before the House, especially by mv friend Mr. Prakasam 
and Pandit Mndan Mohan Malaviya. I feel that I need not elaborate 
upon the reason why the Tata Iron and Steel Company are not able to 
complete or accept the offer of the rail contract which the Honourable the 
Commerce Member has referred- As he himself knows, there are 
various sound reasons why the Tata Iron and Steel Company cannot 
accept the offer with any alacrity but T do not think details about these 
transactions need be discussed on the floor of the House. 

But I cannot conclude, Sir, without referring to a very remarkable 
•part of the condition of the motion that is before the House. The motion, 
Sir, says that the Select Committee should submit their report by the 1st 
of February- Sir Charles’ Innes has told us that it is very necessary that 
this Bill should be passed, presumably by both Houses, before the 81st 
of March- I congratulate Sir Charles Innes On the great foresight with 
which he undertakes things in very good time, Sir. That is in smart 
contract to what Sir Basil Blackett told us yesterday, he was going to 
do. But there also, Sir, I read something which I am afraid does not indi- 
cate to us that the two questions, namely, the question of ratio and 
steel pmtection, are being treated with even-handed justice. This Bill 
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before the House, Sir, accepts the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
which are based on the Is. 6d. ratio. If these proposals are accepted, 
I am sure that the Honourable Sir Charles Innes with his usual energy, 
as soon as the Select Committee’s Report is in, will worry the Home 
Member to give him an early date and will get the Bill before the House ; 
and if the Bill be carried, in view of the Btrong Select Committee which 
is being appointed, 1 am afraid that there is a very serious risk of the 
House being told later of the ratio of Is. 6d. being approved by it in 
this Bill- The whole of this scheme of steel protection is based on 
1*. 6d. If la- 4 d. is approved it would mean too much protection for 
the steel industry. Indeed, Sir, and may I ask, not the Honourable Com- 
merce Member, nor the Home Member separately, but the Government 
of India as they are represented here on the Benches opposite, whether 
this is the rigjit way of getting a question settled which will affect every 
measure which will come before this House this Session- Why not get 
the ratio settled first and then get your Steel (Protection) Bill- If the 
Is. 4 d- ratio is passed by the House — and I will assume for a moment it 
does — the Honourable the Commerce Member will have to come back for 
an amendment of this Bill. Will the protection under the Is. 4 d. ratio be 
the same as the Is- 6d- ratio? In a certain paragraph of the Report 
the Tariff Board themselves say ’ that all the calculations are based on 
Is. 6d. I would like the Honourable Commerce Member to tell us what 
the protection will need to be if the ratio happens to be Is- 4d- Very 
little indeed, at any rate not such as will tax the consumer so heavily. 

I therefore feel that before this protection Bill can be considered by this 
House or can be disposed of by the Select Committee, the question of the 
ratio must be settled, and the question of the ratio must be brought up 
before the House for their serious consideration- Whether the Select 
Committee after what I have submitted will agree to go ahead with this 
question of the various duties without getting a clear idea of what the 
ratio is going to be, it is for them to decide- I think it my duty, Sir, 
at least to point out that there appears to me to be what I may call — 
it is a very appropriate word and it should not be understand to convey 
any reflection — a trap, and I do not think this House should fall into 
that trap. I hope things will be taken in the sequence in which they 
should be taken in matters fiscal and financial. The ratio must be settled 
first and everything else must follow that* I have pleasure in support- 
ing the motion before the House- 

L&1& Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, at this 
stage I rise just to make one observation because it seems to me that 
the distinction that has been attempted to be drawn between political and 
economic issues is simply gratuitous. Jn these days of silver bullets 
there is absolutely no distinction between political and economic issues, 
and if there is anv at any time it is very faint. Political issues involve 
economics issues and economic issues involve political issues. The ques- 
tion of the exchange ratio as well as the question of the protection of the 
steel industry have both political and economic aspects, and it is verv diffi- 
cult to separate them. As T understood from the speech of the Honour- 
able Member in charge of the Bill, the basic principle of this 1 Bill is to 
continue protection to the stjel industry which was adopted in 1924. The 
other question involved in this Bill is whether that protection can be made 
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effective without the differentiation which the Tariff Board has tried to 
make between Continental and British steel. It will be for the Select 
Committee to see whether that protection can be made efficacious without 
that differentiation and if not, whether they will prefer to make that 
differentiation or to reject the Bill as it is. That is a question for the 
Select Committee to consider and to report on to this House. I under- 
stand these two issues are both political as well as economic and therefore 
there is no use making any clear distinction between the two. The two 
things are interdependent the political and the economic issues; the 
basic principle of protection is accepted. The other question of differentia- 
tion will come before this House for discussion after the Bill has been 
reported upon by the Select Committee. The House will then decide 
whether protection^ can be given without differentiation or whether the Bill 
should be dropped altogether. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, I did not see anv intention on the part of other 
Members to rise so I thought I had better do so myself in case I was shut 
out, as I was on a previous occasion. But if I might. I would suggest 
to you that as it is nearly half past one, it might be for the convenience 
of every one if we take it after Lunch? As you will, I am quite ready to) 
proceed. 

Mr. President: The House stands adjourned till Half Past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assombled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. President: The House will now resume consideration of the motion 
of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, at the outset 1 need do no more than remind 
the House, as it is well aware, that I have already declared my personal 
interest in the Iron and Steel Works on a previous occasion. I desire 
to join in the congratulations which have been passed and paid to the 
Tariff Board for their wonderful Report. Whether one agrees with it in 
whole, in part or not at all, it will I am Bure be readily admitted that they 
have shown the greatest consideration to the tax-paver and to the Company, 
and they are convinced that the protection they recommend is the mini- 
mum that will prove effective. Their finding should do a great deal to 
allay the fears of those who thought that the introduction of any protective 
system in India at all meant despatching India, the steel and iron and 
other industries, on the downward path to ruin. 

But there are one or two points in the Report on which I wish to offer 
a few observations. It says on page 19 that the coke ovens cannot at 
present turn out sufficient coke for the manufacture of pig-iron and it is 
thought necessary to provide additional coke ovens. ^ I think that is Hardly 
fair. . So far as it goes, my experience is that any concern whidh tries'to 
be directly self-supporting from start to finish is in great danger of having 
the overlapping of certain parts of its plant, and constant adjustments are 
always necessary. The point I wish to make here is, that a concern 
which receives so much protection and help from the public and from the 
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; tax-payer in the shape of these protective duties, which cause an increase 
in the price of steel which reacts upon the producers of coal and coke, 

' should not grudge a modicum of profit to those whose business it is to 
produce both coke and coal and try to seize the last ounoe of it for them- 
selves. It is the case that all coal companies raise slack, that they have 
. to dispose of that slack and many of them turn it into coke themselves at 
the point where it is raised and at a price which compares favourably with 
any price at which the Tata Iron and Steel Company can make it, after 
first carrying the slack to Jamshedpur. That argument is strengthened by 
the fact that it is admitted that the Tata Iron and Steel Company employ 
. some 70 per cent, more men in the manufacture of their coke and pig-iron 
at Jamshedpur than the Indian Iron and Steel Company do, vide page 25 
of the Tariff Board's Report. 

Sir Charles Innes pointed out this morning, in one of those masterly 
speeches we are so used to from him, that we have paid by our grant of 
bounties 209 lakhs to the Tata Iron and Steel Company 1 wish to do no 
more than remind the House, what I want them always to have prominent- 
ly in mind — that Tatas themselves paid out in dividends between the years 
1919 and 1922 Ks. 156£ lakhs, so that what has happened is that we have 
restored to the Company money which in my view their directors ought 
not to have paid out They should have husbanded their resources, in 
which case the demand for protection would have been Icrb when it came 
to us than it really was. At the same time, we were aware of that at tho 
time, and we voted the protection in order to save the Company, which we 
have done ; and it is a source of satisfaction to us to find that* it has been 
successful and that we have now reached the stage of reducing the amount 
of burden to be placed on the tax-payer. 


The Government attitude to-day varies somewhat from that of the past 
in so far as they have now found themselves able to accept the Tariff 
Board’s finding en bloc , whereas on the previous occasions they brought 
before us a Bill somewhat modifying those proposals.' 1 ^ 

The onl.v prinoiple of thh Bill is the continuing Hf’ protection for a 
definite period of seven years, and if we accept the principle of protection 
at all we must not quarrel with the seven years nor dispute that the pro- 
tection must be effective. The Tariff Board* also point out that this protec* 
tion should be sufficient to encourage other Companies to start and develoo, 
and I am sure we all hope that they will do so, since there is no better in- 
centive towards efficient production than competition. It is very grati- 
fying to sea that the returns of the Company are steadily improving. Com- 
petition, however, will do more than tariffs to bring those matters to a 
% high state of perfection. 


I notice that no protection has so far been provided for the railway 
wagon industry, which at the moment Is now open to this handicap The 
a»tual import duty on the steel fcom Which wagons are made or would he 
Tf” thc wagon itself can now be 

dU u V ? 10 Pf* l* nt - !*• therefore, a matter which 

will probably cone before us 1st* to deal tHth. At the present moment 

receipt ofsdme, bounty and I undttstaad that 
mto *He still a few rupees in the Govettitnent locker to continue paying 
those bounties a little longer. 
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I do not wish to repeat the arguments that I made in the past about 
achieving these protective results b t y payments on the bouiity system, 
only because that question has been fully gone into by the House and we 
have had to deal with it in other wa t >s But the Government m referring 
this particular question to the Tariff Board spiked any guns that the Tariff 
Board might have wanted to bring to play upon it by putting tho respon- 
sibility upon them to suggest where the money should come from! I 
must also reserve for another occasion some remarks which I feel would bo 
deserved in regard to the Tata Company’s method of treating their share- 
holders. It has been said on behalf of the Company that tho propo als 
which thev recently made were due to the indication given to them b\ 
Government that some drastic reduction or change of their capital should 
be necessary The point which I hope I will have another occasion to 
deal with will be the unfairness of differentiating in favour of the ordinary 
and deferred shareholders at the expense of tho second preference share 
holders only 

I next turn to the question which haR been raised in this House, that 
theso differentiating duties now proposed are in the nature of 
Imperial preference Sir, paragraph 93 and the following para- 
graphs of the Tariff Board Report place one, I think, in a very 
strong position to d( ffrid these proposals on the purelv economic grounds 
as stated Tin* Tariff Board make it perfectly plain that the Tata Steel 
Cornpim produces “Standard Rteel’’ Now, it has been said and accented 
so often in this ITouso that if vou are going to have protection at all you 
must make it effective, so I ask what would be the uso of imposing a rate of 
dutv which would sound all right on paper but would not provido your 
steel company with a market? Paragraph 93 says: 

“that tho Tnta Steel Company produces British Standard specification, but the 
rnaiket foi this (lass of steel is not sufficiently wide to absorb tho wholo of the 
Company’s production ” 

What, therefore, would be the use of a merely paper rate of protection 
if it does not provide a market? Paragraph 95 makes it plain that, without 
a distinction in duties, we should have to have the maximum rate of 

Rs 30 per ton as* tho import duty instead of Rs 19 per ton which the 
Tariff Board have found will be sufficient hr a basic rate It means simply 
that the price of Tata stool would be raised to the countrv and that every 
consumer would have to pay Rs 30 per ton, Rs 11 more than the Bs. 19 
which the Tariff Board find will lie quite sufficient, except when it is neces- 
sary to reserve some portion of the Continent.il market for Tatns The Hon- 
ourable Sir Charles Tnncs made that point as plain or be could Tt onlv 
requires a little emphasis Dismiss from your mind that it is a question of 
“British’' steel, and take it onlv that it is a question of “Standard Steer’ 
vrrsvs “Non-stand ird Steel’’ I do not think that it could be put in any 
simpler language than that And the final reason for their finding seems 
to me to be very definite in paragraph 101* 

“ Nor can we overlook the fact that the Rteel industry is, a basic industry and any 
unnecessary increase m the price of standard steel will raiso the cost of the flftw 
material of other Indian industries ” 

In paragraph 102 there appears the remark, which we all know so well, 
that “the supply of cheap machinery is an essential condition of indus- 
trial progress'*. That, Sir, to mv mind, makes it very verv plain that 
there is no question of Imperial preference whatever, but simply a case <& 
there being six methods of dealing with the position, of which the Tariff 
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Board reject five in favour of the sixth. And having studied their remarks 
very carefully myself, I have come to the conclusion that the sixth method 
is the best o£ the half dozen. 

Hr. H. A. Jinn ah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : I hope it is 
not final. 

Sir Walter Willson: Those, Sir, are, I think, the only remarks I wish to 
make at the present stage, except this that I am not enamoured of the 
idea that the Select Committee’s Beport should necessarily be in by the 
1st of February. But if we art* going to sit at all, by all means let us sit 
and get on with the work, and it will be for the House subsequently to eay 
when our final conclusions should be reached. 

♦Mr. H. A. Jinn&h: Sir, at present I am not concerned so much with 
the various provisions of this Bill. So far as the principle of this Bill 
is concerned, I have no hesitation in accepting it as it was very clearly 
and lucidly explained by the Honounible Member in charge. It is no 
use my congratulating him, but I must say this that when I listoned to 
his very interesting speech, even a layman like myself was able to under- 
stand the important issues involved in this Bill; and when a layman can 
be made to understand these within an hour’s speech, having regard to 
the complexity of this question, I think, if I may say so, it is a very 
groat compliment to the Honourable Member. (Applause.) Sir, I have 
come to no conclusions at all and 1 hope that mv Honourable friend has 
not come to any final conclusion and will be open to conviction as I see 
his name appears amongst the members of the Select Committee. There- 
fore. I will not express any opinion at all having been privileged to serve 
on the Select Committoo. At the same time, 1 am sure that the opinions 
expressed from the various quarters of the House will be of very great 
use to the Select Committee, and it is just as well that the Select Com- 
mittee that you are going to appoint should he placed in possession of 
the views expressed from various quarters of the House. 

i *i 

Sir, two difficulties have been pointed out. One is, is this an Imperial 
preference or is it merely differential duties which are sought to be 
imposed on economic grounds? That is one controversy. The other con- 
troversy is the point of my friond Sir Purshotnmdas Thakurdas. His v 
point is that if the Batio Bill — T will describe it «b the Batio Bill for the 
sake of brevity — if the Batio Bill which is before this House and the 
question of the ratio is decided, then it will materially affoct the decision 
of this House, because in that case it may not be necessary to have the 
duties which are proposed by this Bill. In othor words, the protection 
which this Bill soeks to givo by its provisions is based on the ratio of 
1 fid , and, if eventually it is decided that the ratio should be Is. 4 d., 
it will make a considerable difference to the duties which this Bill pro- 
poses. The Select Committee I suppose must proceed with their work, 
and when they make thoir report it does not follow that this Bill must 
precede the other Bill. It will be entirely in the hands of the House to 
say that the further consideration of this Bill should be postponed until 
the other one is taken up. But for that reason we should not delay 
the work of the Select fommittee, and therefore I am prepared to agree 

this motion with one suggestion which is purely one from the 

^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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business point of view, and that is that it will not be possible as far 
as I can see for the Select Committee to make their report by the 1st 
February 

Mr. President : Does the Honourable Member wish to suggest any alter- 
ation in the date? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Yes, Sir. 1 am going to suggest that instead of 
the 1st it should be the 8th February, because 1 think this is an important 
measure and the Select Committee will not have sufficient time. There- 
fore, the amendment that 1 suggest is ihat instead of the 1st it should be 
the 8tli February. 

Mr. President: The question is ihat the word “ 8th ” be substituted for 
the word “ 1st ”. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : 1 am one of those 
Members who had taken pari in the debate's not only on the general ques- 
tion of the policy of protection, but on the question of protection for the 
steel industry. It is not therefore necessary for me to make a very long 
speech on this subject, but I feel that it is necessary that L should with 
your indulgence reihrute very briefly some of the points which I had then 
stressed in my speeches on this question. 

At the outset it is necessary to state that I am not one of those people 
who think that it is in the interests of this country* to revert to the anti- 
quated plough or to the charka. I strongly believe that it is in the 
interests of this eount ry that industries on modem lines should be develop- 
ed, but I believe also that these industries should be developed on proper 
and sound lines. I strongly believe that when we develop our industries 
all eluBses and communities in this country should derive their benefit. I 
also believe that the „ wealth produced in the industries should bo more 
equitably distributed than it is to-day. Sir, I am not also against the 
principle of protection because I believe that there are countries in this 
world who stilt 'believe in a commercial war, and, as long as such countries 
exist, it is necessary for our country to take steps to protect its industries 
against those people who conduct commercial wars. But, Sir, I do not 
believe m tlie methods of protection which have been advocated in this 
House. I feel that the method of protecting an industry by means of a 
fcariif wall is the worst method that the Government could have selected. 
In the first place the method of protecting an industry by means of a tariff 
wall is uncertain in its result. In the year 1924 we raised a tariff wall round 
our steel industry, but we found very soon that that tariff wall was in- 
sufficient to protect the industry. We had therefore to resort to another 
method of protecting the industry, namely, we had to give bounties to that 
industry. Why should we therefore prefer a method which is not certain 
of achieving the result which we have in view? Moreover, the method of 
protecting an industry by means of an import duty throws a burdfcn upon 
those people who may not be able to hear that burden. It h tru^that 
the nation requires the steel industry. But, if the nation requires the steel 
industry, and if that industry requires protection, the burden of protection 
•should fall upon those classes which are able to bear the burden of that 
protection. Unfortunately, when you impose import duties, you cannot 
discriminate between the class which is ablo to bear th© burden and ffche 
class % which is not able to bear it. From this point of view 
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the method of protecting an industry by means of an. import duty is un- 
desirable. 1 would even prefer the method of protecting an industry by 
means of bounties, because the protection so given is in the first place a 
visible protection. Unfortunately, in our country a large number of people 
are ignorant and illiterate, and when protection is given to an industry they 
do not even understand what it means. They do not understand that m 
giving protection to the industry they are making a very largo sacrifice. 
1 have seen people who did not realize that the protection of an industry by 
means of an import duty means the imposition ot fresh taxation. 1 have 
seen people who did not realise this. Now, from this point of view protec- 
tion of industries by means of bounties is really in the interests of the 
country, because people in the country will realize that a particular industry 
is being protected at the cost of the nation. Then, secondly, when you 
protect mi industry by means of bounties, it is possible for you to throw the 
burden of that protection upon suck classes as are able to bear that burden. 
If for protecting an industry we require, say, 2 crores and 9 lakhs, as we 
required to protect this industry during the last three years, it is quite 
possible to raise that sum by increasing the income-tax by a very small 
proportion, and the burden of that protection will then fall upon a class 
which in my judgment is quite able to bear that burden. Moreover, Sir, 
there is great equity in throwing that burden upon that class. We in this 
House represent mostly those classes of people who pay income-tax, and if 
we by our vote are "going to impose a burden upon the country for the 
protection of an industry it is better that the burden should fall upon those 
people whom this House represents. Sir, on account of these considerations 
I should have preferred to protect the sit'd industry by means of bounties. 
Sir, in my judgment, if an industry is a basic industry, a key industry, and 
the nation requires it, it is better that that industry should be controlled by 
the nation it sell und not by private owners. I therefore think that all basic 
and key industries should be owned and controlled by the nation and should 
not be left to private enterprise. Sir, 1 therefore* think that this steel 
industi^ which is considered to be a basic industry should be protected by 
the nation conducting that industry, owning it and keeping it under its 
control. Sir, if you adopt this method of protecting an* industry it is 
possible for the nation to protect it adequately, because, if the nation makes 
RacrificeH in order to protect this industry in a time of depression, it is 
po** ’hie for the nation to reap the benefit and share in the profits when 
prosperity comes. Unfortunately, under the present circumstances, you 
ask the nation to make sacrifices when the industry is’in a depressed condi- 
tion, hut when t lie depression passes away and the industry becomes 
prosperous the nation will not, or at least may not, he allowed to share in 
tlto prosperity of that industry. Sir, it is quite possible, and I hope that 
ft pm after a few jears the old boom might rc-appear and the industry 
may begin to give very large dividends. But it is also possible 
that after a tew years a time of depression may come, and again this House 
may be asked to ro-imposo the protective duties. Now it is not right that 
any nation should make sacrifices for developing an industry without sharing 
in the profits of that industry. I therefore think that the method of national- 
ising the key industries or the basic industries is the best method of develop- 
ing industries and is q1r<V in the best interests of the country. Then, Sir, 
the method of nationalization will enable the nation to give adequate pro- 
tection. After all, when you give protection to a private enterprise, there 
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will be a limit to the sacrifice which you may ask the country to make 
in the interests of that industry. But if the nation owns and controls the 
industry, the nation may, in the hope of being compensated in a few years, 
make larger sacrifices than it will make if the industry is in private hunds. 
I therefore think, Sir, that in the case of the steel industry we should give 
up the policy which we arc* following at present and should adopt the policy 
of taking this industry under the control and ownership of the whole nation. 

But, Sir, 1 fully realize that the House as constituted under the present 
circumstances may not be favourable to this proposal (Hear, hear). ( A 
Voice : “Too advanced".) But it is quite possible for this House to 
follow the method which they approve of, with some modifications, and 
to take at least sufficient precaution to see that the country will not 
lose on the whole. It is therefore necessary that we should impose certain 
conditions upon those people who want to take the benefit of the policy 
of protection which this House has enunciated. The first condition that 
1 would lay on those people who wain protection at the hands of this 
House is that not only should the interests of those people who invest 
their money in the industry be protected, hut the interests of those 
people who invest their human lubour in the industry should also ho 
protected. (Hear, hear.) I think, Sir, that that condition is an absolutely 
necessary condition to he laid on those people who want protection from 
this House for the industry. I hope, therefore, that this House beforo 
it pusses this Bill will impose this condition. My colleague, the Honour- 
able Member for Agra, has mentioned the omission of certain conditions 
from this Bill. 1 know, Sir, that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
may say that when you give protection by imposing duties on goods 
imported from outside, it is impossible for you to discriminate between 
those people who would obey these conditions and those people who 
do not. How are you going to punish those people who do not follow 
the conditions laid down? But, Sir, if tile industry wants protection, 
it will be the duty o# that industry to see that every o no who gets the 
benefit of that industry will follow 7 tile conditions laid down by this 
House. It is possible for us to insist that those people who conduct this 
industry will form themselves into a federation or adopt any other kind of 
amalgamation so that all the conditions laid dow r n by this House will be 
followed by*those people who get the benefit of this industry. If they 
are unwilling to form a federation or if they are unwilling to form them- 
selves into an organisation which can make the members follow the condi- 
tions laid dowui by this House, then certainly it is not the business of 
this House to give protection to those people who are unwilling to follow 
these conditions. I therefore think, Sir, it is quite possible 1 for this House 
to impose certain conditions upon those people who want protection at 
the hands of this House. The' first condition, as I said, wdll be that 
those people who invest their human labour in this industry should bo 
protected. Then, Sir, 1 would lay down another condition and it is this, 
that those people who got the benefit of this policy of protection will 
not misuse this protection given to them. 1 wjll therefore lay down a 
condition that in the case of those industries which are protected a limit 
to the dividends to be given to the shareholders should be fixed. It is 
necessary that these industries should not come to this House again and 
again fof protection. If we restrict dividends this industry will be placed 
on a sound footing. Then by restricting dividends it is possible for the 
nation to reap the benefit of the prosperity of that industry when the 
nation had made sacrifices for that industry when it was in a depressed 
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condition. 1 therefore think that before this Bill is passed this House 
should insist that in the case of this industry the dividends to be given 
to shareholders shall be restricted according to the discretion of this 
House. Then, Sir, I should also lay down a condition that the industries 
which are protected in the interests of the nation shall not be transferred 
to any foreign company or to people who have no interest in this country, 
it is quite possible that that industry which the nation had protected 
after a good deal of sacrifice may be transferred to foreigners or to foreign 
companies. It is therefore necessary that we should lay down a condition 
that this nation is not going to make sacrifices for people outside this 
country. If sacrifices are to be made those sacrifices ought to be made 
for the people in this country and not for people who are outsiders. 
It is therefore necessary that we should lay down this condition very 
clearly that any industry which is to bo protected shall not bo transferred 
to foreign hands. Then, Sir, I should also lay down a condition that 
those people who are in authority in this industry sh^ll be Indians. I 
know, Sir, the interest this House takes in the Indiani6ation of the 
services. I therefore hope that this House will insist that the manage- 
ment of works or undertakings which are helped by this House by pro- 
tection shall be IndianiBed at the earliest date. Sir, my colleague the 
Honourable Member for Agra mentioned this point and he pointed out 
that in the year 1921-22 the figures given by the Tariff Board are that 
there were 74 covenanted hands on the Tata Iron and Steel Works. Now, 
this was the year of the enquiry. The Tariff Board stated that the 
number of covenanted hands was going down. But when tho enquiry 
was finished the number went up, and 1 again read in this year's Tariff 
Board’s He port that although the total has gone up to more than 200, the 
number is again going down. Now, this House can very well sec that 
whereas in the year 1921-22 the number of covenanted bands was 74 it 
is 161 to-day. I am quite sure that this House is ijot going to be satisfied 
with this kind of Indianisution. It is not Indiainsation ; it is quite the 
other way. 1 therefore hope that when this Bill is passed the House 
will insist that the industry which is to receive protection at its hands 
shall only bo protected on the condition mentioned by me. With these 
words I support this motion. ^ 

Mr. O&ya Prasad Singh (Mu/.affarpur rum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, 1 rise to support wholeheartedly the principle of this Bill in 
so far as it seeks to provide for the continuance of protection to the steel 
industry by means ol increased duties on imports. But at the same time 
I must make my position quite clear h\ stating that I am opposed to the 
system of Imperial preference which i^ sought to be .introduced in tho Keport 
of tho Tariff Board and the Bill. Heading the summary of the Hcport 
I 'find this at page 98: 

‘‘ Competition in certain products comes utmost entirely from the United Kingdom, 
and in others from tho United Kingdom and the Continent. We regard it as probable 
that the prices of British steel in tho future will he fairly stable, but the course of 
ContinentaJ^prices cannot he foreseen. On economic grounds, therefore, it is advisable 
that two scales of duties be imposed, a basic duty fixed with reference to the price 
of British steel and an additional duty based on the margin between British and 
Continental prices, allowance being made for the difference in quality between the 
two kinds of steel. The basic duty will be levied on ’steel coming from all countries 
while the additional duties will be confined to non-British steel.” 

Sir, in. this short paragraph two statements have been made for which 
I find no justification in the body of this Report, so far as I have road 
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it: one is the reference that the price of British steel in the future will be 
fairly stable, and the other is that there is a difference in quality between 
the two kinds of steel of British and foreign manufacture. I am glad to 
see that the system of bounties is not sought to be introduced into this 
Bill. 

With regard to the point sought to be made by my friend Mr. Joshi, 
1 shall refer him to page 09, paragraph 18, which says: 

“ The condition* of employment of Indian labour at Jamshedpur are found to be 
satisfactory, and good* pi ogress is being made in the appointment of Indians to the 
higher technical posts.” / 

I hope these two points will not he overlooked. 

T shall also commend to I lu* Honourable the Commerce Member 'the 
following recommendation of the Tariff Board (page 99), which says: 

“It is essential *m the interests of iho Indian lndustiy that railways should encourage 
the use of Indian 1 structural stool by revising the designs for bridges and other 
structures so aa to permit of the utilv.il ton of the maximum amount ot steel manu- 
factured in ludia.” 

Sir, 1 w r ill make only out* remark at this stage. I am glad that the 
Honourable Pandit Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Uni have taken the earliest 
opportunity of speaking in support of this Bill, because judging from the 
literature which went out in their names during the last few months the 
public were led to believe that these gentlemen wore opposed to the system 
of protective duties. 1 bold in my hands a Hindi leaflet which purported 
to have boon signed by Pundit Malaviya and Lala Lajpat liai. It was dis- 
tributed broadcast during the ejections, and there is ... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is absolutely 
irrelevant. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: 1 was only going to say .... 

Mr. President: Order, order The Chair has ruled that the matter the 
Honourable Member is referring to is entirely irrelevant 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: 1 will make no reference to this leaflet, but 
merely sav that a section of the public w r ere led to believe that thepe 
two gentlemen were entirely opposed to the last Tariff Bill which we 
passed. (Some Honourable M( tubers : "‘You are wrong there.") I have 
got the leaflet ami wnll make a present of it to you. I do not want to 
make any further reference to the matter. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I 
rise to make a fow r observations on tin's Bill and I do so wdth considerable 
hesitation, as a layman, in a short speech which 1 propose to make with 
the view of finding out more facts and also of stating my position clearly 
because I have agreed to he on the Select Committee of this Bill. 

First of all T must congratulate 1 the Government on their w r ondorful 
despatch — and I hope w r e shall have many instances to congratulate them 
in a similar manner — with which they have embodied the recommendations 
of the Tariff Committee in this Bill. From the dates I find that the 
'Report was made on the 14th December, 1926, and the Bill is dated the 
14th January, 3927; that means within a month. May we hope, Sir, that 
similar despatch will be shown by the Government when other Bills are 
on and other reports are to be considered, 
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The one feature of the Bill which I think should be very clearly dis- 
cussed in this House is the one which the uncharitable critics of the Gov- 
ernment of India have described, and will describe, as the backdoor way 
in which preference is given to British articles. It is supposed, speaking 
trom the point of view of distant Bombay from which 1 come, that the 
Government of India are in the habit of presenting to the people many 
unpleasant alternatives by impaling them on the horns of a dilemma. We 
had one instance of it yesterday, when my Honourable friend, the Muham- 
madan Member for Bombay City stated, what j£ regarded aB a very exten- 
sive apprehension on my side of the country, that the Government of India 
desired to put this House in tlie position, when the Budget comes up, of 
being' asked to accept one of two unpleasant alternatives, namely, a ratio 
of 1#. (W. or a deficit. My Honourable friends will recall J^r. Jinnah’s 
speech yesterday in which he voiced this apprehension ifgvefy clear terms 
The same uncharitable critics, Sir, are apprehending that is- very un- 
fortunate that the Government are presenting this Bill in which we are 
ashed to support the key industry of this country, namely, Tata iron and 
steel, only on the condition that we agree to give preference to British arti- 
cles. Though a politician, I may state clearly that I am not afraid of 
giving preference to British goods, but I do think, with all the sincerity I 
can command, that we should agree to give such preference only for an 
adequate price. I do think in the first instance that to allow British pre- 
ference to creep in bv a side door is objectionable Secondly, to allow it 
to come in for such a small price as a little protection to the Tata’s is 
politicals inexpedient I do think, Sir, tlml this is too Rmall a price to 
be paid by Britain for obtaining preference for British articles. I will say, 
as a politician, that if I was sitting at a round table and bargaining for 
my country and the British agreed to pav an adequate price, c.g ., if they 
agreed to remove all the British soldiers from India or to Indianise all the 
services within five vears, I would he the first man to accept preference 
for British articles There is no doubt that the Government are surrepti- 
tiously introducing a far-reaching principle by a backdoor. So far as T re- 
member, the principle of foreign preference was ruled out by the Tariff 
Board in a previous report T have not the book before me. Wc unfor- 
turtateh suffer from a lack of hooks hero, T think I am rjgjbtt — if I am 
wrong T wish to be corrected — in saving that in a previous report the Tariff 
Board definitelv ruled out all idea o' giving preference either to Britain 
or to the Bril ish Empire, and I am surprised, Sir, that the same principle 
has boon now recommended as a condition on which alone our steel 
mdiudrv can receive protection. There are a number of othor questions 
which 1 should have liked to ask, but T propose to reserve them as I happen 
to be on the Select Committee and T shall have a chance of putting them 
to the Honourable the Commerce Member. But one or two of these ques- 
tions T xx ill propound here so that wo mav have the answers in the 
speech the Commerce Member will moke in reply to this debate and we 
shall know in the light of thoso answers how to shape our conduct 
accordingly. 

T find in this Bill there are one or two assumptions made which I 
think are unjustified. I do maintain, Sir, that the danger of dumping 
Continental good* into Tndia seems to me, as a lavman, to be somewhat 
exaggerated. I should like to ask the Honourable Member for Commerce 
whether there is any embargo or ban placed in England upon Continental 
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goods, or whether the public in those Continental places endanger their 
sufety by the use of these articles of steel for the purpose of con- 
structing bridges, etc. I think it is special pleading — that particular para- 
graph in the Tariff Board’s Bcport where they speak of the danger to 
public safety in employing non-British steel. Likewise 1 , have proper 
safeguards been provided in the Bill against dumping? Supposing British 
merchants realise that in India their goods are accepted on belter terms 
than elsewhere, and supposing they satisfy all their indigenous needs 
by the employment of Continental steel, reserving all the British steel 
to bo shipped to this country, whai provision is there in the Bill against 
such dumping? The Beport of the Tariff Board contents itself with the 
pontifical remark that according to modern economic science it is im- 
practicnblo £o deyise any way of preventing dumping 1 Sav this is 
pontifical, just like their remark abou! bounties being antiquated. What 
we as laymen want to find out, and I hope the Honourable the Commerce 
Member will suggest this when we come to close grips in tho Select Com- 
mittee is, what provision is made hero against such contingencies. 
Supposing British made nrhcles of steel gradually deteriorate from the 
standard level which is spoken of in the Bill, what happens then? 
Supposing, on the other hand, Continental countries ship their steel to 
England because England is to be prefer) ed and through England they 
ship their goods to India and consequent dumping follows, what pro- 
vision against Ibis is made in the Bill? I find none and 3 shall ask the 
Honourable the Commerce Member when we meet in the Select Com- 
mittee wind provision he suggests. I submit, Sir, that these questions 
are very important. Two or three of them I have sounded here with a 
■view to getting some reph when the Honourable the Commerce Member 
replies to the debate. The others 1 shall reserve till the time when wo 
meet in the Select Committee. 

3 must conclude by congratulating the 3fonourablo the Commerce 
Member on the wonderfully lucid speech which he mad' and which 3 
followed very carefully so far ns it was possible to do so at this distance. 
I do hope the Select Committee will hour in mind all the points which 
have come out in the course of this debate and that the Bill will come 
back to this House in a considerably better form than it is now. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: S,ir, I think the course of this 
debate shows the wisdom of the course which 3 have elected for, namely, 
that at the present moment the House should only commit itse'lf to the 
principle that further protection is required and that for the rest W'o should 
talk out tho matter in Select Committee. The Rpeech we have just heard 
from Mr. Jayakar is an example of what I mean. Mr. Jnyakar has 
put to me some very pertinent questions. He has asked me, for instance, 
" What is going to happen supposing British steel in the course of the 
next f-even years deteriorates from its present high quality?" He has 
* asked mo: "What is going to happen supposing British steel makers 
import tV ir semi-finished material from the Continent? How are they 
going to keep up to qualitv of their steel?" Now, Sir, those are very 
difficult and technical questions. To me it was obvious that these ques- 
tions would bo asked. 3 have had the answers worked out ; 3 have got 
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them, but as I have said they afce intricate and they are technical matters, 
and it will be very muck simpler* tor me to discuss them across the table 
of a committee room than a$rdbs the floor of this House. And, Sir, the 
same romork applies to almoajb every other question that has been raised 
in the ccfurse of this debate. A® far as the Government are concerned, 
as 1 said, we are so perfectly satisfied with the strength of our case that 
we are only too willing that the case should bo probed, explored and 
sifted in every possible way. 

The only point that I wish to take up in thjft debate is the suggestion 
of Mr. Jayakiir that we are trying to introduce preferential treatment 
by a backdoor. I am not going to discuss the question of preferential 
treatment here; I do not admit there is any preference at all. I do not 
admit there is any preference in the sense ig yhich that term is ordinarily 
used. But what are the facts? Whal 0 GB we introducing hy a back- 
door? The facts of the matter are that this matter has been examined 
by a Tariff Board, a Tariff Board consisting of two Indians and one 
European — Indians, I may say, who are just as keen and just as patriotic 
as anv Member of this House. Those Indians have definitely recom- 
mended — they have definitely tokl us that in the economic interests of 
India they can only recommend one plan; and because we the Govern- 
ment have accepted that opinion, the^,, forsooth, gentlemen get up and 
say: “You are introducing preference by a backdoor/' There is no back- 
door about it at all; but ns I have said I do not w T ish to detain the 
House* now. We can discuss the whole of this matter in the Select 
Committee, and, Sir, T hope that the House will accept my motion. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel industry 
in British India be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, Mr. M. It. Jnyakar, Lnla La j pat Itai. Mr. M. A. Jinnali, 
Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, Mr. G. Narvotham Rao, Sir Walter Willson, Mi 
M. Rutlmaswamy, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. R. K. Shanmukliam Ohetty, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, Mr. M. K. Acharya, Kumar Ganganand Sinha, Mr. Amnr Nath Dutt, Mr. W. S. 
Lamb, Mr. Ghansyam Das Birla and the Mover with instructions to leport not later 
than the 8th February 1927, and that the number of members whose presence shall be 
necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

The motion was adopted. 


BATE FOB THE ELECTION OF THE DEPUTY TBES1DENT. 

Mr. President: I have to announce that I have fixed the following days 
for the election of the Deputy President. Nominations to be handed in to 
{he President not later than 3 p.m. on Friday, the 28th January. Election 
on Monday, the 31st January, after questions. In this connection I would 
invite the attention of members to the provisions of Standing Order 5. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 27th January. 1927. 
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Thursday, 27th JantiLOfy, 1927 . 


The Assembly met iniithe Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

Itai Bahadur Tarit Bh^tfc Roy (Bengal Mahajan Sabha: Indian Com- 
merce). 


QUEStjlujnS AND ANSWERS. 

Closing of the Rest Camp for British Troops at Deolali 

1. *Mr. N. 0. KeHtar: (a) Will Government Btate whether the 
creation of the Deolali rest-houae for British troops and officers was a 
war measure ? 

(b) What is the total number of men and officers who availed themselves 
of it annually and the total annual cost incurred on its maintenance? 

(c) For what period was the rest-house continued after the cessation 
of the war and for what purpose? 

(d) When do Government propose to close it? 

(e) Will there be any additional expenditure, by reason of its closure, 
under any other departmental head? 

(/) What will be the total saving by such closure? 

(i g ) Why was this saving not secured much earlier? 

Mr. Ck M. Young: (a) Before the War Deolali was one of a chain of 
Test camps maintained for troops, particularly those moving to and from 
ports. During the war, thiB rest camp was expanded to deal with the 
increased number of troops proceeding overseas and returning. 

(b) I am afraid that there are no figures to show the annual occupation 
of the rest camp during the war, but as many as 3,500 British troops have 
been concentrated in the camp for short periods. Figures of the * total 
annual cost will take a little time to obtain. I have called for them and 
will communicate them to the Honourable Member in due course. 

(c) The camp has been maintained on a reduced scale since the war 
tor the use, of troops passing to and. from India. 

(d) At the end of the present trooping season. It has already been 
reduced, to, a small nucleus. 

, («) Thdm will probably be a small increased expenditure on miscella- 

neous itqms, Such as the fitting and hiring of additional military cars amf 
Tritchen Ifees; and tn attached section at Bombay to deal with personnel 
unavoidably detained there. 
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(/) The net savings cannot be calculated at present bdtf Government 
hope that they will amount to sonde lakhs. 

(g) Because it took some time to tetum to normal trooping conditions, 
after the war, and to inthxftitoe the System of direct embarkation and dis- 
embarkation. The camp bdtaljl not be abolished until that system had been, 
tried and found satisfactory. 

1 Estimated Loss in Working the HunJtBAGHflFoRT Sandeman Railway. 

2. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference iBfthe statement “ The loss 
in working the (Hindubagh-Fort Sandeman) iKie is expected to be fully 
covered by the saving in Military expenditure ”, occurring in the Memo- 
randum on the Estimate for strategic lines, circulated with the Railway 
Budget for 1926-27, will Government kindly state the estimated loss in 
working? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: At present only the portion between Hindubagh 
and Qita Saifullah ,is under construction. The loss in working on this 
part, including interest on capital cost is estimated at Rs. 2,47,000. 

Annual Savings accruing to the Army Budget owing to the Construc- 
tion of strategic Railways. 

8. *Mr. JT. 0. Kelkar: With reference to the information given on 
August 18th, J926, in reply to starred question No. 114, by Mr. Burdon 
that an ahpttal saving of Rs. 1,85,000 would accrue to the Army Budget 
by the oonfctruotion of the Hindubagh-Killa Saifulla Railway, will Govern- 
ment please give similar information, as far as it may be available, for 
the other strategic railways already in existence or in course of construc- 
tion? 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No other strategic line except the Hindubagh- 
Killa Saifulla Railway is at present fn course of construction. Information 
aB to the annual savings, if any, which would accrue to the Army Budget 
owing to the construction of other strategic lines or the extra expense 
which their Budget would have to bear if those lines in existence had not 
been constructed, is not available, and I do not know how it can possibly 
be procured. 


Salaries of the Chief Mining Engineer and his Staff. 


4. *Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: With reference to the reply to starred question 
No. 292, printed at page 471 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, Volume 
VI, is toy portion of the salary of the Chief Mining Engineer 
and his staff debited to the various Government Departments ssuch 
as the Army Department, the Public Works Department and Govern- 
ment Press for whom he acts as the agent for purchasing if not, 

why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Chief Mining Engineer’s dep 



other Government departments a fee of 9 pies per ton of tfoak p\ilrcha«6<f 
through him. for advice in regard to tenders and contracts, foi/ dairying out* 
inspection of supplies at the collieries, and for inspecting the ^Shipment 
of supplies at the Calcutta docks. Government consider this arrangement 
more equitable than fnaking a direct charge to eacl^ Govcnunjent depa*t- 
ment for a portion of the salary o£ the Chief Mining Engineer and his 
staff 
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Reservation op First and Second Class Compartments on the East 

Indian Railway. 

0 

5. *Mr. H. 0* Kelkar: With reference to the reply given on August 
18th, 1926, to starred question No. 4, will Government kindly state the 
considerations which led to the introduction of, the experiment of reserva- 
tion from HowTah to stations on the East Indian Railway of first and 
second class compartmtfits on payment of one fare less than the marked 
sleeping capacity? * 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The experiment was made as a result of the 
request made at a meeting of the Local Advisory Committee, and in the 
expectation that it would result in increasing the Railway’s earnings. The 
Agent has now decided to extend the experiment to all stations on the 
East Indian Railway subject to a minimum distance of 100 miles. 

Charges for the Reservation of Intermediate and Third Class 
Compartments on Railways. 

6. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact that intermediate and third class 
compartments are usually reserved on payment of fares equal to tKeir 
marked seating capacity, while first and second class compartments are 
reserved on payment of fares equal to their marked sleeping capacity 
instead of their marked seating capacity ; and if so, on what grounds is this 
distinction based ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The answer to the first part of the question is 
in the affirmative, the reason being that seating accommodation only is 
provided for intermediate and third class passengers, while sleeping accom- 
modation is provided for first and second class. 

Anticipated Return from the Bombay-Howrah Overland Mail Train. 

7. *Mr. H. O. Kelkar: With reference to the construction at a cost 
of Rs. 7,40,000 of two rakes for the Bombay-Hffwrah Overland Mail train, 
will Government kindly state the anticipated return on the total (not 
additional) capital invested? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons; We expect the receipts from the train to he about 
Rs. 2J lakhs, or Rs 40,000 more than the running cost and depreciation 
combined This gives a return of 0*2 per cent, on the expenditure of 
Rs. 7,40,000. These are ihe host estimates I can make, but as the Hon- 
ourable Member is, I think, aware, it is almost impossible to work out 
exactly the running cost of a particular train 


M&SHOP ADOPTED BY RAILWAY COMPANIES IN AMERICA SHOWING EXPEN- 

' tttTtflMf DISTRIBUTED BETWEEN PASSENGER AND GOODS WORKING. 

n ) t 

8. m* x. 0. Kelkar: With reference to the* reply to starred question 
No. -118, printed at pages 108-9 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Volume VIII, are Government aware that railway companies in America 
have, during the past few years, devised and adopted a method by which 
they can separate, with reasonable approximation to accuracy, the outlay 
allocable to passenger traffic, and if so, what are the practical difficulties 
in adopting the s$me method in India ? 

A« 
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Mr. A. A. L. Pamms: We understand that railway companies in 
America submit figures to the Inter-State Commerce Commission showing 
expenditure distributed between passenger and goods working, but our 
information does not enable us to endorse the suggestion that these figures 
represent a reasonable approximation to accuracy; in fact we understand 
that the American Hail ways Accounting Officers Association, to which the 
railway officers responsible for compiling these figures belong, has informed 
the Ipter-State Commerce Commission that in%ts opinion they are not 
worth the cost of compilation. The matter will however be looked into 
when we receive* the report of the officer recently deputed to examine 
American methods. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: May I know, Sir, whether it is a fact that the Gov-, 
emment of India used to give separate statistics for goods and passenger 
receipts, and even with regard to passenger receipts, they used to give 
receipts for first and second class passengers. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I think, Sir, that the Honourable Member is 
aware that we do so now. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I know, Sir, if this practice has been discon- 
tinued now? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: My answer was that we do so now. I think 
the Honourable Member referred only to separate figures for receipts. 

Transfer of Us. 3 Crokes on account of Rolling Stock from the 
Capital at Charge of Commercial Lines to the Capital at Charge 
of Strategic Lines. 

9. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state whether the transfer 
of Rs. 3 crores on account of rolling stock from the capital at charge of 
commercial lines to the capital at charge of strategic lines and also the 
similar transfer of the capital at charge of the Aden, the Laki-Pazu-Tank 
and the Tank-Kour Khirgi Railways wore placed before the Railway Finance 
Committee, as containing an element of reducing the amount receivable 
by the General Revenues, under Ihe convention of separating the railway 
from the general finances, and if not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No special reference was made to the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways, though the fact that strategic railways 
were being made to bear their proper share of the capital expenditure on 
rolling stock was brought to their notice when a supplementary grant under 
the Demand for strategic lines was placed before them last year. I may 
mention that the necessity for making the adjustment for roiling stock as 
a, mat tor of correcf accounting was brought to the notice of the Railway 
Board by the Chief Auditor of the North Western Railway, and was 
accepted both by them and bv the Auditor General, before th* Assembly 
had accepted the convention separating railway from general finances, 
though, of course, the adjustment became of more importance after the 
separation, since without it proper effect could not be given to the deci- 
sion of the Assembly that the interest on the capital at charge and the 
loss on working strategic lines should be borne by general revenues. The 
classification of the railways mentioned by the Honourable Member as 
strategic was also settled before the acceptance of the separation conven- 
tion, and I may add, before the Standing Finance Committee for Rail- 
ways was in existence, though the formal orders issued subsequently. 
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Ut . a. Rangasw ami Iyengar : Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
say whether he will now place this matter before the btanding Finance 
Committee lor Railways and obtain their orders as to the allocation? 


Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: No. 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Why? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Because I think the Standing Finance Com 
mittee for Railways has plenty to do with current subjects without going; 
into matters so long past. 

Hr. A, Rangaswami Iyengar: Do I understand, Sir, that the allocation 
of this matter, which will be decided now after the constitution of the 
Railway Finance Committee by Government, is not a matter on which 
thS Railway Finance Committee has am jurisdiction at all? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Standing Finance Committee for Railways 
has no jurisdiction in this matter. It was decided before that Committee 
was in existence. 

Hr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 ask, Sir, whether the matter was placed 
before the Legislative Assembly? Mav I ask, Sir, whether the Govern* 
mont has no reply to this question? 


Poll-tax on Asiatics t\ Kenya. 

10. *Hr. N. 0. Kelkar: Have Government received any representation 
from the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association on the subject of the 
raising of the poll-tax in Kenya exclusively on Asiatics? If so, what 
steps have Government taken to prevent or remedy this act of injustice? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes An Asiatic Poll-tax Ordinance 
was passed to enable funds to be raised for further expenditure pn Indian 
education I may, however, mention that an Ordinance on precisely the 
same lines as the Asiatic Poll-tax Ordinance has been passed by the Kenya 
Legislative Council in respect of Europeans for an analogous purpose, but 
under it Europeans will pay a tax of 80 shillings wdiilo Indians pay 20 
shillings. Government are in communication with the Colonial Govern- 
ment. 


Uniform Railway Fares and Rates on State Railways. 

11. ♦Hr. N. 0. Kelkar: Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the question of fixing uniform railway fares and rates at least on all 
the State Railways in India 0 If so, do Government contemplate any 
reference on this question to the Rates Tribunal or any other independent 
action ? 

, Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: The question whether uniform rates should be 
fixed for passenger fares was answered bv implication by the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways last January, when they were considering 
the reductions made by the different Railways. If the Honourable Mem- 
ber will refer to Volume II, No. 6 of the Proceedings of the Committee, 
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he will find that they considered that in fixing passenger fares the finan- 
cial conditions of the different Railways must be taken into account. 
Physical conditions also require consideration and the Government of 
India do not propose to refer the question raised by the Honourable Mem- 
ber either to the Rates Advisory Committee or to any other body. 

Mr. Iff. M. Jofihi: May I ask, Sir, whether the condition of any parti- 
cular railway does not affect the revenues of the whole country? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It certainly affects the railway revenues of the 
whole country. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May l ask, Sir, why should the people of the whole 
country pay for these losses or profits of one railway? 

(No answer ) 

May I ask, Sir, then the reason for not having uniform rates? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Thp reasons have been stated in the answer I 
have just given to the question. 

Fitting of Automatic Centre Buffer Couplers to Roliing Stock on 

Railways. 

12. *Mr. Iff. 0. Kelkar: £re Government yet in a position to make 
a pronouncement on th( question, which was under investigation last year, 
of fitting automatic centre buffer couplers to the rolling Btock in India? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The question is still under investigation Pre- 
liminary trials were carried out at Kanchrapara last autumn in order to 
discover what structural alterations, if any, will be necessary to the under- 
frames of existing vehicles in order to fit them to take the automatic cen- 
tral buffer coupler. r !hese trials showed that the underframes will require 
strengthening in certain respectR and further trials will shortly be made in 
Lahore with vehicles so strengthened to see if any additional strengthening 
is necessary. We hope, when these trials have been completed, to be able 
to work out the cost of conversion and to come to a decision whether it is 
immediately practicable as a financial proposition. Subsequently it will of 
course be necessarv to determine exactly what form of automatic central 
buffer couplers should be adopted. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha: How long, Sir, will it take for the trial 
to be completed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: T am not quite sure but I think the trial going 
on in Lahore will be completed by about Ma\ or Juno. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Ho the Government still intend to put 
down speculative figures in the Rudget for this purpose? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: T am afraid the Honourable Member must wait 
until he sees the Budget. 


Railway Collierifs. 

i 

IB *Mr. Iff. 0. Kelkar: Will Government lav on the table a statement 
of the railwtu collieries acquired from time to time showing their original 
cost? 
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Mr. A. A. L* Parsons: A statement giving the information asked for is 
laid on the table. 


Statement showing the Railway Collieries acquired from time to time with their capital 
cost up to 31st March, 1926. 


Colliery. 

Capital outlay 
up to 

31st Maich, 1926 


Rs. 

1. Bokharo-Ramgarh (E. I. R. 11. N. R.) .... 

30,29,180 

2. Sawang (E. 1. R. & B. N. R.) 

8,58,754 

3. Kurhurbareo & Seram pore (E. I. R.) 

56,04,489 

4. Mohpani (G. I. P.) ........ 

8,13,981 

5. Bhurkunda (State Railway**) ....... 

28,81,585 

6. Kargali (G. I. P. lly.) 

44,96,488 

7. KhoBt (N. W. R.) 

2,73,662 

8. Khot,t Pressed Fuel Factory (N. W. R.) . 

48,092 

9. Religara (M. & S. M. and B, B. & C. I. Rys.j .... 

18,85,163 

30. Jarangdih (M. S M. and B., B. & C. I. Ryu.) 

51,50,318 

11. Talchir (M. & S. M. By.) 

1,05,070 

12. Argada (B. N. R.) 

25,27,24 

13. Talchir (B. N. Ry.) . 

1,19,747 


Manuf\ctike in India of Articles in common Use on Railways. 

14. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference to the reply to starred question 
No. 1038 ( d ), printed at page 1618 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Vdlume V, what decision, if any, has been arrived at in regard to the 
manufacture in India of articles in common use on railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The question was remitted to the Tariff Board 
at the end of March, 1925; they have not \ct reported on it. 

Translation of Acts of tiie Supreme Legislature into the principal 

Vernaculars. 

15. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the present official arrangement 
fpr the Aots of the Supreme Legislature being translated into the principal 
vernaculars and published for public information? 

( b ) Have Government considered the question of printing such verna- 
cular translations or concise summaries of these in a handy form and mak- 
ing them available to the public at nearly the cost price? 
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Mr. L. Graham: (a) and (b). The present arrangement is that Urdi* 
translations of those Acts of the Indian Legislature which the Department 
of the Government of India concerned considers important enough to be 
translated are issued by the Government of India and are made available 
to the public at nearly the cost price. The question of the translation of 
Acts into other vernacular languages is left to the discretion of the Local 
Governments concerned. Government do not consider it necessary to sup- 
plement the action of the Local Governments in this respect. 


Declaration op the Day op the Assembly Elections as a Pubi ic Holiday 
by Local Governments. 

16. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state in how many Provinces* 
the day of the Assembly elections was declared a public holiday? Was 
the question of the declaration of such a holiday as a matter of neces- 
sity and a matter of uniform imperial administration ever considered? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The declaration of public 
holidays under the Negotiable Instruments Act (section 25) is a matter for 
the Local Governments. Government have no information of the action* 
which Local Governments have taken, and do not consider it necessary to 
interfere with their discretion in the matter. 


Council Bills and Telegraphic Transfers drawn on India by the/ 
Secretary op State, etc. 

17. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a statement giving information under the following heads for the 
year 1 924-25 : 

(a) Council Bills and Telegraphic Transfers drawn on India by the 

Secretary of State, and the profit or loss by the exchange 
operations ; 

( b ) Sterling Bills and Telegraphic Transfers drawn on London by 

the Government of Tndia and the profit or loss by these ex- 
change operations ; 

(c) Imports into and exports from British India of gold and silver 

(coin and bullion) and the amount received and the amount 
coined in the mints; 

(rf) Beceipts charges and net profits of the paper currency depart- 
ment ; 

(e) Number and value of money coined at the Calcutta and Bombay 

mints; and 

(f) Value of notes in circulation and composition of the Paper 

Currency and gold standard reserves. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a), (d) and («). The attention 
of the Honourable Member is invited to accounts Nos. 94, 98, 62, 62A 
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and 64 in the Finance and Revenue Accounts for 1924-25 which give the 
required information. 

(b) No sterling Bills or Telegraphic Transfers were drawn on London 
by the Government of India during 1924-25. 

(c) The figures of .imports and exports of gold and silver are given in 
the monthly Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of 
British India, copies of which are available in the Library of the Legis- 
lature. The figures of the amounts of gold and silver received and coined 
in the Mints are furnished in the Reports on th^ Administration of the 
Mints at Calcutta and Bombay for the year 1924-25, copies of which have 
been placed in the Library. 

(/) Information regarding the value of notes in oireulation^and the com* 
position of the Paper Currency Reserve on the 7th, 15th, 22nd and the 
last day of the month is published regularly in the Gazette. A quarterly 
statement of the composition of the Gold Standard Reserve is also pub- 
lished in that Gazette. 

Realignment op the Great Indian Penivsula Railway. 

18. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact that Government have ordered 
or are going to order a survey for a new alignment ef the Great Indian- 
Peninsula Railway line, between Khandala and Karjat, with a -view to 
give up the whole of the existing Bhoro Ghat? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: An estimate of the cc st of realigning the Great 
Jndiun Peninsula Railway so as to eliminate the Bhore Ghat reversing 
station was sanctioned in 1925 and the work is in progress. 


Rules and Orders relating to the Preparation of Lists of 

VOTERS FOR T1IE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

19. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a copy of the rules or orders now in force, under which the lists 
are primarily and then finally made of the Legislative Assembly voters 
qualified as such voters by reason of the payment of Income-tax? Are 
Government sure that the practice of making these lists is uniform in all 
the Provinces? 

Mr. L. Graham: The Government of India issued certain executive 
Instructions to Income-tax Officers and Returning Officers regarding the 
nature and extent of the information to be supplied by Income-tax Officers 
to Returning Officers in connection with the preparation of electoral rolls 
for the purpose of the recent general election. They are not prepared to* 
lay those instructions on the table. Elections to the Indian Legislature 
constitute a provincial subject and the Government of India Tiave no 
information regarding the uniformity or otherwise of the practice in the 
different provinces. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Do the Government of India realise the necessity for 
uniformity in this matter? 

Mr. L. Graham: Conditions vary so much in the different provinces, 
that I do not think we can possibly think of issuing such instructions, Sir. 
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Legislative Assembly Voters. 

20. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact that even the holders of certificates 
•of the payment of Income-tax, automatically deducted for shares and 
Government securities on an income of even less than two thousand rupees, 
are allowed, under the present practice, to be enrolled as Legislative 
Assembly voters? 

The Honourable Six Alexander Muddiman: The electoral rolls are pre- 
pared by the provincial authorities and Government have no information 
as to the interpretation which they have placed on the qualification 
arising from assessment to income-tax in the case of holder^ of the certi- 
ficates mentioned in the question. 

Allowance to an Income-tax assesshe of Deduction for Interest 
on Capital provided by ihe Assesses himself out of his own 

Funds. 

21. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that under the present rules 
for the assessment of Income-tax, deduction is not allowed, in the cal- 
culation of expenses, for interest on capital provided by the assessee him- 
self out of his own funds, that is to say, Capital, not shown as actually 
borrowed for the purpose? 

(b) Have Government considered the question of allowing such deduc- 
tion as being equitable in an economic sense? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The answer to the first part of the 
• question is in the affirmative and to the second in the negative. 

Revision of the Rates of the Assessment of Super-tax. 

22. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Do Government intend to revise the rates 
of the assessment of Super-tax in view of the easy condition of Imperial 

'finances? 

« 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I regret I eannot anticipate my 
Budget Statement. 

R\sh Act of a Soldier at Chalisgaon Station. 

23. *Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: (a) Has the Attention of the Government been 
•drawn to a report, in the Indian Daily Mail of the 26th November last, 
of tin act of rashness on the part of a member of a travelling British 
regiment on the night of 23rd November, at the Chalisgaon station on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, resulting in serious injury to a boy 
ofisix years standing on the platform? 

(b) Do Government propose to make an immediate inquiry into the 
facts of the case and obtain a report as to the identity of the offender, 
the identity of the regiment of which he is a member, the nature of 
steps taken by the Railw ay Police and the Commanding Officer in charge 

•of the travelling troops, and the nature and measure of punishment meted 
out to the offender? 

(c) Is it a fact, as stated in the newspaper, report, that even the station 
authorities were unable to obtain the name of the offender or the regiment? 
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Mr. O. M. Young: (a) No, Sir, but Government have seen an account 
of the same incident in the Mahrafia of the Oth December 1926 The 
injury is reported to have been slight and not scnoub, it was promptlv 
attended to by the medical officer m charge of the train, and efforts were 
made to identify the person who wa* responsible for it The tram wa* 
not carrying a regiment but soldiers from 33 different units 

(b) The incident has been investigated verv carefully both bv the 
military authorities and by the Governnn ni of Jiombav through the local 
civil nuthont es The results oi these inquiries are embodied in a state- 
ment, which I lay on the table 

(c) Yes 


Statiment referred to ut reply to parts (hj and (c) of starred question No 23. 

On the 23rd November last, at about 10 30 t» m , a special troop train from Bhusawal 
baited at Ohalisgaon station The tiain was canymg soldiers from 33 different units, 
who wait* on their way to England 

While the train *as moving into the station an empty beer bottle appears to have 
been tossed out of one of the carnages, and to have struck a small boy who was 
standing with his fathoi on the platfoini Thp fathei it ported the mattei to the 
Railway Police and to the station authorities But it was dark at the time and it 
was impossible to ascertain who had thrown the bottle as, owing to the fact that the 
train was moving when the l*>v vas hit, the parent could not tell fiom what part 
«of the train the liottle had been tin own 

Tlio medical officer of the train, howevei, immediately attended to the boy who 
was only slightly injured The latei enquiries by the nnlitaiv authorities and the 
Government of Bombay also tailed to elicit the ident ty ot the person who threw 
tthe bottle 


Extenditirf, on the South African Deputation to India and the 
Indian Du.egaiion to Soiih Airicv. 

24 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the total amount of expenditure 
borne by the Indian Treasury on account ot the recent visit of the South 
African Deputation to India? 

(b) Will Government state whether the South African Deputation was 
'of a wholly official or wholly unofficial or of a mixed character 0 

(c) What is the total amount of expenditure sanctioned by Govern- 
ment for the official Deputation to the South African Conference? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) The total expenditure fs esti- 
mated at Ks 70,000 Accounts have not vet been finally adjusted 

(f>) The Deputation from South Africa was a parliamentary deputation 
•sent to India by the Union Government It comprised representatives of 
all parties m the South African Parliament and included one Minister 

(c) The estimated expenditure on account of the Government of India 
Delegation to South Africa is Ks 1,17,000 
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* Mr. J&mnftd&s X. Mehta: Is not their expenditure paid by the South* 
African Government as a return of courtesy ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Not all their expenditure, but they 
have been treated as the guests of the South African Government during 
their stay in South Africa. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Have they been treated on the same footing? 
Have the South African Government borne the same charges as we have 
done? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Certainly. The Union Government's 
hospitality has been gratefully acknowledged by the Leader of our Deputa- 
tion. 

Beceuitment for the Indian Ahmy peom the Bombay Peebidency. 

25. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a statement showing the total number of combatant and non- 
combatant recruits, enrolled in each year during the last twelve years 
1914-1926, classed according to Provinces, and also the total number of' 
trans-frontier Mussalmans and other trans-frontier men enrolled during this 
period? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
rules and directions now in force for the guidance of Becruiting Officers, 
for the purpose of recruiting Brahmins, Mahrattas and others in the 
Bombay Presidency? 

(c) Will Government specify the classes, castes, races or nationalities 
to which enrolment of combatant recruits is confined in the Bombay 
Presidency, and the numerical limits or percentages, if any fixed for 
each ? 


Mr. Gh M. Young: (a) 1 lay on the table a statement containing all the 
figures available for the period. * 

(b) There are no speeial recruiting regulations for the Bombay Presi- 
denoy A copy of the Recruiting Regulations of the Indian Army is in 
tho .Library There are handbooks deuling witli some of the classes re- 
ennted to the Indian Army, including one that deals with Mahrattas and 
Dekkani Mussalmans. These handbooks contain no rules or directions 
and are intended merely for the information of voung officers. They are 
however available to the public. ‘ J 

- (c) The classes ordinarily enlisted as combatants from the Bombay 
Presidency are Konkhani and Dekkani Mahrattas and Dekkani Mussalmans. 
The details are as follows: 


Cavalry . 

Heavy Artillery . 
Bombay S. & M. 
Mahratta Light Infantiy 
Bombny Grenadiers . 
2nd Bombay Pioneer* 


3 squadrons of Dekkani Mussalmans. 

1 /3rd of the Indian personnel are Mahrattaa. 

1 /3rd are Mahrattas. 

25 Companies Mahratta* and Dekkani Mussalmans. 
6 Companies Mahrattas. 

4 Companies Mahrattas. 
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Statement of Recruits enlisted from 1st August, 1914 tq 80th September, 1926. 



1-8-14 

1-4-18 

1-1-19 

1-1-20 

1-1-21 

1-1-22 

1-1-23 

1-1-24 

1-1-96 

1-1-30 

Province. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


91*3-18. 

| 81-19*18. 

1 

31-12-19. 

31-12-20.1 

1 

31-12-21. 

81-12-22. 

31-12-23. 

31-12-24 

31-12-26. 

30*9-96. 


b a ) COXBA.TA.mM , 


IMadraa 

16,667 

28,487 

3,487 

6,078 

862 

1,274 

680 

ero 

684 

604 

Bombay . . 

26,783 

18,168 

1,392 

8,977 

2,241 

647 

866 

1,044 

1,133 

643 

-Bengal 

2,646 

4,066 

47 

123 

4 

1 

2 


- 


United Provinces 

88,927 

78,836 

9,160 

16,808 

4,246 

2,600 

2,633 

1,895 

1,899 

1,239 

Punjab and Delhi 

2,49,878 

97,172 

18,867 

29,760 

10,019 

11,422 

10,185 

9,268 

13.449 

9,328 

Trans-frontier , 

N.-W. P. P 

408 

27,767 

| 7,808 

2,162 

4,231 

1,940 

1,716 

1,130 

1,241 

1,466 

1,021 

(Baluchistan 

1,264 

632 

67 

346 

140 

108 

243 

214 

249 

94 

'Bihar and Orissa . 

2,624 

6,806 

V&9 

2,306 

123 

9 

• 

1 



1 

Central Provinces 

1,391 

2,471 

117 

386 

100 

76 

10 

13 

10 

10 

Ajmer- M erwara . 

4,337 

1,624 

446 

670 

344 

387 

110 

87 

113 

66 

Burma . . 

1 

8,826 

1,498 

1,742 

116 

1,690 

967 

864 

965 

666 

Total 

4,31,083 

2,42,983 

38,382 

64,301 

20,186 

19,893 

16,710 

15,246 

19,968 

13,401 


(b) NoX*CoMBATi.XTS 


Madras . . 1 

11,443 

19,198 , 

16,140 

6,481 

2,437 

333 

164 

110 

100 

1 106 

Bombay . . 

10,286 

12,146 

4,725 

3,202 

2, COS 

143 

93 

87 

131 

86 

Bengal . , 

9,117 , 

26,403 ' 

0,170 

6,091 

2,603 

64 

6 

6 

24 

5 

United Provinces 

46,474 

60,766 

84,289 

80,977 

7,908 

1,179 

622 

793 

1,135 

732 

Punjab and Delhi 

44,457 

26,620 

23,248 

13,364 

9,2^8 

3,337 

1,968 

l,4o4 

1,660 

1,108 

N -W. P. P. 

4,410 

^ 4,580 

2,867 

1,709 

1,445 

210 

92 

107 

144 

84 

Baluchistan 

323 

10 


5 

16 

3 

... 

4 

7 

8 

Bihar and Orissa 

19,982 

12,469 

1 8,216 

6,683 

447 

11 

4 

6 

6 

13 

Central Provinces 

2,094 

6,830 

I 2,020 

864 

290 

33 

9 

19 

41 

27 

A mer-Merwara . 

810 

496 

249 

341 

133 

33 

37 

16 

24 

7 

Burma . . 

0,663 

499 

62 

| 178 

13 

68 

40 

31 | 

15 

n 

Total 

*1,66,6*8 

| 1,67,072 

| 1,00,482 

1 68,485 

27,202 

6,404 

2,944 

2,683 

3,837 

2,247 


* 1914 to 1918 figures do not include skilled labour who were engaged hut not enrolled, 

< c) The recruit mini of Irans-fronl ler personnel wot stopped during the war and reopened In 1921, 

The following are the numbers of. trans-frontier personnel serving in the Indian Army on the following 
dates 


1st January, 1921 



Afrulis and Mohznands. 

. . 742 

Orakzais. 

86 

Total. 

828 

Ditto 

1922 



. 

718 

129 

842 

Ditto 

1923 

. 


. 

916 

281 

1,140 

Ditto 

1924 

# 

• 0 

, , 

896 

241 

1,139 

Ditto 

1926 

. 

• 9 

• « 

810 

194 

1,004 

Ditto 

1929. 

• 

• • 

. 

747 

263 

1,000 
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Amendment of Rule 24 of the Bombay Legislative Council 

Rules. 

2G. ♦Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table the correspondence, if any, between the Government of India and 
the Bombay Government, on the subject of the recent amendment of 
rule 24 of the Bombay Council Rules relating to the Governor's veto on 
motions involving discussions on matters of general public interest? 

Mr. IT/ Graham: No amendment has been made in rule 24 of the 
Bombay Legislative Council Rules. The Honourable Member presumably 
refers to the recent insertion in those rules of a new rule 24A. I should 
like to explain for the information of the Honourable Member that this rule, 
which has been inserted in all the provincial Legislative Council Rulesi as 
well as in the Indian Legislative Rules, was not designed to confer power 
on the Governor to disallow motions of a character which were previously 
admissible and not subject to such disallowance but to make express pro- 
vision in regard to the moving of motions other than Resolutions. The 
position previously prevailing in regard to the moving of such motions 
was somewhat obscure, and in certain quarters the view prevailed that 
the rules did not admit of the moving of any such motion. Rule 24A 
renders such motions admissible subject to the conditions specified in sub- 
rule's (2) and (8). The Bombay Government having accepted the rule 
without comment, no purpose would be served by laying on the table the 
correspondence to which the Honourable Member refers. 

Report of the Back Bay Reclamation Committee. 

27. ♦Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a copy of the Back Bay Reclamation Committee’s Report 
together with the evidence recorded by the Committed 

(b) Do Government propose to grant an opportunity to this House, 
during the present Session, to discuss this Report, so far it relates to the 
responsibility of or to the Government of India for the sanctioning of the 
scheme? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The Report has been 
published. A copy, together with copies of Parts 1 and III of the 
evidence recorded by the Committee, will bo found in the Library 7 . 
Copies of Part II are still awaited from England, and a copy will be placed 
m the Library when received. 

(b) Government do not propose to allot a day for a discussion of the 
Report, but it is open to any Member, who so desires, to move a Resolu- 
tion on the subject. 

- Mr. N. M. Jos hi : May I suggest that Government should in the publics 
interest give free copies of this report to the Members of the Assembly? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The matter will receive 
due consideration. 

Speeches of the Rephesentativks of India at the recent Imperial 

Conference. 

28. ♦Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a copy of the fhll text or official summaries of the speeches of tho 
representatives of India at the recent Imperial Conference? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Copies of the full texts or 
of official summaries of Hie speeches made at the Conference have not 
3 T et been received. The papers will be placed in the Library of the 
House when they are received. 


Utilisation op Profits by the Taia Iron and Stell Company. 

29. *Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: Apart from the references made in the* 
speeches of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes and the Honourable thfr 
Finance Member, on the occasion of the Assembly Debates on the question^ 
of the grant of a bounty to the Tata Steel Company, was there any corre- 
spondence between the Company and the Government of India, on the 
subject of the Company utilising its profits, or the amount of the bounty , 
in any particular manner, towards the payment of the Company’s con- 
tingent liabilities or the distribution of dividends among any classes of 
shareholders ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The reply is in the affirmative. 

Examination for the Recruitment of Accountants for Railway 
Audit Offices under the Accountant General, Railways. 

30. *Mr. N. C. Kelkar: (a) Was any examination held in November 
1926 or before that for recruitment of accountants to the Accounts Depart- 
ment of the Railway Board? 

( b ) If so, how many candidates for admission to the examination were- 
selected from each Province and on what principle? 

(c) How many among these candidates were Indians? 

( d ) How m§ny candidates in all passed the examination, and how 
many of them were taken in the service? 

(e) Do or do not Government intend to hold another such examination? 
If so, under what conditions? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) I presume that the Honour- 
able Member refers to the examinations which have been held annually 
for the past 5 years for the recruitment of probationary accountants for 
the Railway Audit Offices under the Accountant General, Railways, the 
rules for which are given in Appendix TI to Railway Audit and Account 
Code. Such an examination was held by the Accountant General, Rail- 
ways, in 1925. 

( b ) 47 candidates were selected. Of these 11 were from the Punjab, 
4 from Delhi, 3 from the United Provinces, 11 from Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa, 8 from Bombay and Sindh, and 10 from Madras. The exami- 
nation was widely advertised in provincial newspapers and candidates 
were selected from those who satisfied the necessary conditions as* regards 
age and educational qualifications. Steps were taken to secure % that, aa 
far as possible, all provinces and communities were represented.* 

(c) 45 were Indians. 

(d) The examination was competitive and the two best men were* 
appointed to the service. 

(e) The last examination was held in November 1926 and the next 
examination will be held in May 1927 on the same conditions as before. 
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.Nomination of Members of Advisory Committees for State and 
other Railways. ^ 

‘81. *Mr. X. 0* Kelkar: (1) Will Government be pleased to state what 
authority is finally responsible for sanctioning nominations to the Railway 
Advisory Committees for State and other Railways? 

(2) Bo Government propose to suggest to this authority the advisability 
. of nominating at least one representative of Railway Passengers’ Associa- 
tions to eaoir Advisory Committee according to some settled scheme of 
representation? 

Ml, A. A. Ik Parsons; The rules governing the nomination of members 
*of Advisory Committees vary to some extent on different Railways. I 
will supply the Honourable Member with a copy of the rules of each Rail- 
way if he wishes. On State-managed Railways provision is made for the 
Viomination, by the local Legislative Council of the Government in whose 
jurisdiction the headquarters of the Railway are situated, of three re- 
presentatives, and lay down that these nominees should be selected so as 
to represent the travelling public as well as rural interests. This provi- 
sion has also been adopted by qaa^y of the Company-managed Railways. 
In the circumstances, the Government of India do not propose to take the 
.action suggested oy the Honourable Member. 

.(Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar rose to put Question No. 82.) * 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member (Mr. C. Buraiswami 
Aiyangar has not taken his oath yet and, therefore, I do not propose to 
•allow the question in his same to be put. 

(In accordance with the above ruling; Questions Nob. 82 to 84 were not 
;put.) 

.Expenditure incurred on the Appointment of Extras engaged to 

ADVISE ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF RAILWAY ACCOUNTS. 

35. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to state the 
-estimated cost involved in the appointment of experts now engaged by Gov- 
-emment for advising them on an improved system of Railway Accounts? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Two lakhs, 
t 86. 

'Proscription of Books under the Press Act. 

87. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the number of books proscribed 
under the Press Act since the year 1911? 

„ (b) Are Government prepared to consider the question of entertaining 
applications to have particular pages or passages in any proscribed book 
pointed out to persons who may wish to reprint proscribed books, and are 
prepared to give an undertaking that such pages or passages shall be 
omitted in the reprint? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; (<i) The Honourable Mem- 
ber is doubtless aware that the Press Act was repealed in the year 1922. 

I do not know whether he wishes to ascertain the number of books pros- 
cribed between 1911 and 1922. But if he does, I will try to supply the 
information. 


t Wat withdrann. 
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(6) Action under the Press Act was taken by the Local Governments. 
If the Honourable Member has in mind any particular book I would sug- 
gest that he should make his proposal to the Local Government concerned. 

Proscription by the Ptnjab Government of a uet.ytinu to 

the Nabha State. 

38. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table a copy of the proscribed book about the Nabha State, marking the 
particular passages which, in the opinion of Government, justified the 
proscription ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I understand that the book 
referred to by the Honourable Member w as proscribed bv the Punjab Gov- 
ernment. It is open to any person who has any interest in the hook under 
section 99-B of the Criminal Procedure Code to apply to the Higli Court 
to set aside the order. It would not be desirable to adopt thn alternative 
procedure suggested by the Honourable Member. 

Number of State, M^a# Akatj Prisoners 

39. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to give the 
latest figures for : 

(1) the total number of persons undergoing imprisonment in India 

without trial : 

(2) the total number of Jdophih prisoners in India and in the 

Andaman Sett h 'inputs : 

(3) the total number of Btali prisoners and 

(4) the total number of Alcali prisoners released on acceptance of 

conditions offered b\ Government* 1 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the exact conditions offered 
to Akali prisoners for release ** 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (<o (1) The latest figure^ 

available are : 

Under Regulation Til of 1818, 17; under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1925, 72; under the Madras Regulation IT of 1819, 161. 

(2) The Government of India have no information as to the total num- 
ber of Moplah prisoners in India As to the number of Moplah convicts 
in the Andaman Islands I must make further enquiries and wPl let the 
Honourable Member know later 

There are no prisoners in jail or under detention because tlie\ aie 
Akalis and I have no information as to the number of Akalis in the Punjab 
jails. The conditions governing the releast' of certain Sikh prisoners were 
announced b\ His*Kxcellency the Governor of the Punjab in thftJyegiR- 
lative Council on the 9tb July, 1925. t 

Trial and Conviction of Hr. Takak Nath f D\s ^ the Unixki) 
f States oi America. 

40. *Kx, H. 0. Kelkar: (a) With reference to the telegram appearing 
'in the Times of India* dated the 11th December, 1926, page (13), will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state, so far as they know, the facts of the case of 
Dr. Tarak Nath Das 9 

B 

% 
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(b) Wub the prosecution undertaken at the instance of the Government 
of India and with what result? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : (a) The Government 
of India are not aware of any case against Dr. Tarak Nath Das other than 
that in which he was convicted nearly nine years ago on a charge of violat- 
ing the neutrality of the United States of America. 

(b) The answer is in the negative. 

Regulations regarding Admission, Pay and Prospects of Members 
of tiie General and Station Services i\ the 
, Teleg k \ ph Department. 

41. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
their attention has been drawn to what is published under the caption 
* Indianb not allowed. General Grade of service in Telegraph Department 
closed to Indians ” in the issue of the 7ndian National Herald , dated 
Monday, December 13, 1926? 

(b) If so, are the allegations made^against the Telegraph Department 

true? * * > \ % 

(c) If not, what are the facte? 

(d) Will Govermnent be pleased to place on the table a copy of the 
rules retaliating the admission, pay and prospects of the General and 
the Station Grade of sorvices in the Telegraph Department? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(!') No *1 ' 

(t*) General Service is not closed to Indians as such. 1 would refer the 
Honourable Member to the reply given in the Assembly on. the 27th Junu- 
ar\, 1920, io pail (a) <>t the starred question No. 331 by Mr. M. K. 
Acbarva on the same subject. 

Hie Department is, at present, overstaffed and the recruitment for 
General Service is confined to probationers obtained from certain Anglo- 
Indian schools with which the Department had filtered into an agreement 
sometime ago Of the six such schools the arrangement with one has 
al reads been terminated and the Telegraph Training ('lass in another 
school will he closed shortly. 

The question of employment of clerks on non-operative chities is under 
consideration, but no action in this direction can obviously be taken until 
the surplusage of telegraphists has been uiped out. 

Tlu* Telegraph peons are graded as “inferior servants”, and in the 
matter of pension thev are treated in the same way as any other inferior 
servant ot the Government. ^ 

Thaw alleged grievance of postal hands absorbed in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment ftovsumabh refers to certain men who initially joined Government 
service as Postal signallers and who have been appointed at a later stage 
of their service as Station Service Telegraphists. These men are getting 
the increments due to them in the scale of pay of Station Service tele- 
graphists from the date of their being taken on permanently in the 
Station Service Their request to be allowed tb count the service render- 
ed by them as Tostal Signallers towards increments in the scale of pay 
of Station Service Telegraphists was rejected after mature consideration . 
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Tn this connection I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply 
given in the Assembly on the 28th February, 1925, to unstarred question 
No. 20^, by Mr. M. K. Acharya. The matter was further reconsidered by 
Government since the date of that reply but they came to the conclusion 
that there was no justification for modifying their previous orders. 

(d) A copy of the regulations asked for is laid on the table. 


Regulations regarding admission, pay and prospects of rnembeis in the Telegiaph 
Depart m nit for Genetaf and Station Services. 

The Signalling Establishment of the Traffic- Branch comprises two Services; General 
and Station. Men in the General Service are liable to transfer anywhere in India or 
Burma, whereas Telegraphists (whethei men or women) in the Station Service arc 
immune from transfer outside t lie station to which their service is attached, but they 
must undertake liability for field service or transfer in time of war or nationa* 
emergency. All candidates must go through a course of training in a recognised 
Telegraph Training Glass and must, pass a qualifying elimination before appoint- 
ment as Telegraphists. There are two kinds of training classes : — 

(1) Government Training classes. 

(2) Ti dining classes in certain approved schools or colleges 

Instruction in u Government Training class usually lasts for tw-elvo months and 
candidates are accepted between the ages 'of 16 and 20 yeais. They receive, while 
under training, an allowance of Rs. 20 a month. The system of Training classes in 
(^ppioved schools or colleges is different. Candidates between the nges of 16 and 18 
years, who elect foi the Tclegiaph Service, aie generally given a two years’ course 
in Telegraphy which takes the place of ceitam subjects in their ordinary school 
euiHciilum. At the end ot the course they have to pass a qualifying test. For every 
candidate passed out from an nppioced school or college training class and admitted 
into the Department as n Genual Service Telegraphist, a bonus of Rs. 100 is paid 
to the school and Rs. 60 to the' candidate, and for each admitted as a Station Service 
Telegraphist, a bonus of Rs 70 is paid fo the school and Rs. 40 to the candidate. 
Tlie qualifying test m signalling is 20 words a minute in all subjects on Morse. Only 
boys or girls of good character and health and fair all-round education are accepted. 
Gnls are recruited for the Station Koivnc only 

me candidates who pass me linai tests commence tlieir service as telegraphists. 
T1 m» rates of pay of Telegraphists and Telegraph Masters for the General and Station 
Services are : — 


( Telegraphists ). 


Rs. 

8< ) — 5 — lfl( ) - J 0 — 260 

General Service ...... 

. 

Station Service — 



[ttS at Rangoon . . . . , 

. 

90—') 1 HO 

(h) at Calcutta and Bombay 

. 

80- 5—170 

(c) nt Madras and Karachi .... 

. 

70-5—100 

{d) at all other places where the* Station Sc rviee 
been adopted ..... 

has 

60—5—150 

( Telegraph Master.) 



General Service ...... 

• 

2/ ti - -10 — 925 

Station Service— 



(a) at Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Madras 
Karachi ...... 

and 

N 

200 — 10 — 250 

(b) at all other places where the- Station Service lias 
been adopted ...... 

180—10—230 


$ __ addition tw their pay telegraphists are eligible for duty allowances of Rs 10 
Rs. 20 or Rs. 40 a month, as the case may be, while holding charge of departmental 
telegraph offices or certain supervisory appointments requiring special training or 
technical ability. The number of such allowanced appointments varies from time 
to time according to the requirements of the Department. 
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Telegraphists are eligible for promotion to the grade of 
thereafter to that of Deputy Superintendent in the Traffic 
appointment as officers in the Superior Traffic Branch. They 
appointment to the Electrical, Engineering and Wireless Brand 
for which men are selected from the Traffic Establishment ei _ 
and after undergoing a special course of training and passing specified examinations 
they are appointed Engineering Supervisors or Electrical Supervisors or Wireless 
Operators. « 


Telegraph Master and 
establishment and for 
are also eligible for 
les of the Department 
arly in their 'service : 


Kesomtions passed recently by the All-India Telegraphists’ Union. 

42. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: Will Government be pleased to lay on the table 
the Resolutions passed recently by the All-India Telegraphists’ Union 
under the presidency of Mr. M. R. Jayakar, M.L.A., and forwarded to 
Government by' the General Secretary of the Union? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: A copy of the Resolutions 

is laid on llie fable. 


1. Notwithstanding Government's official* statement of the recruitment of the 
operative staff being entirely stopped, as thf redmitment thereto which is still going on 
year utter year, is not based on justice and fair-play and is apparently worked on 
communal basis; resolved that the Government of India be respectfully approached 
through the Head Quarters to open recruitment for the General as well as Static* 
Service, only on the basis of merit without any distinction of caste, creed or colour, 
or community. 

2. There being a complete stagnation in the clerical cadre owing to the number 
of apjanritments in the rirst and Second Class, not being in adequate proportion to 
the number of appointments in the Third Class* consequently offering no scope for 
the recognition of their services in pay or prospects; resolved that tne Government 
of India be approached through the Head f Quarters to afford wider openings to the 
deserving clerks, by wav of replacing Telegraphists and Telegraph Masters m charge- 
of non-operative and non te< hnical branches, by first and second class clerks, and by 
drafting n^mpotent typist -cleiks as Murray operators on a more attractive salary. 

3. The All-India Telegraph ITnion, Bombay Branch, views with very great dis- 
appointment the decision of the Government of India in regard to the Postal recruited 
men whose set vices were requisitioned bv the Department itself in tlu* Telegraph 
offices, but whose previous loyal sei vices in the Postal Department were not taken 
into consideration m the nintfei of pay when absorbing them into the Telegraph 
Department, as has been done in the caw of Military Opwrutors, when absorbed under 
similar circumstances; resolved t hut the Head Quarters Be requested to make further 
representations in the matter, as justice demands a more sympathetic consideration 
in the case ot Postal recruited hands. 

4. As 1 lie peons in the Telegiaph Depaitmcnf have to perform more responsible 
and laborious duties than their fellow workers in the Postal Department, it is hereby 
resolved that the Government of India or any other proper authorities be approached 
through the Head Quarters, with a view* to have their services recognised in the 
Rupetioi grade, with a giaded allowance, instead of the fixed pay allowed to them 
as at present.* 

5. Hesolvetl that the Government of India be approached through the Head Quarters 
with a request for an early redress of the longstanding giievanees over which repre- 
sentations and reminders are being constantly submitted without any more tangible 
result* than that they are under consideration. 


E\i*i:NDm itK on N lw * Dei hi and tiie New Secretariat, 

48. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: Will 4 Government be pleased to lay on the table 
a statement showing the amount of public money spent on "“New Delhi” 
in general and on the No w;, Secretariat in Raisina in particular up to the 19tb 
January, 1927? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: A statement giving the 
information askod for is laid on the table. 

Statement. 

Expenditure 

(approMimuely). 

Ks. 

New Delhi 1 2. 'X), OOO 

New Secretariat ....... 1,69,12,000 


Malpractices duuinc, the recent Ejections. 

44. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the allegations ol corruption and malpractices which 
were said to be openly and daringly in vogue in the last elections? 

(b) Do Government propose* to Luke steps to inquire into the allegations 
and stop the recurrence of such pffences in future 0 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government have seen 
in the Press allegations ot electoral malpractices, and they have received 
Similar reports from some provinces 

(b) The existing arrangements provide for the invalidation of an elec- 
tion obtained by corrupt means, and for prosecution under Chapter IX-A 
of the Indian Penal ('ode The former procedure can be initiated by an 
election petition, to be presented ordinarily by a candidate or an elector. 
The latter requires the authority ot Government, blit, seeing that all the 
offences in Chapter IX-A arc non -cognizable, Government must rely on 
the readiness of those who have information to make it available The 
success of both procedures therefore depends on the public Bpirit ot private 
citizens It is the dutv of all loyal and good citizens, and in an especial 
degree of those who have the political advancement of India at heart, to 
aid Government in putting the law in motion Government will readily 
avail themselves of assistance to this end, and look to active aid from the 
public in enforcing the present law, rather than to special measures or 
an amendment of the law% to prevent in future the offences which are said 
to have occurred during the recent elections 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Is the Honourable Member aware that this allegation 
lias been made against Lala La]pat Rai in the election campaign? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Can an Honourable Member put a question 
to another Member, Sir? (Laughter) 

Date of the Aptointmevt of the Siwfttory Royal Commission. 

45 *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that the Royal Commission for the purpose 
of revising the Government of India Act of 1919 will be appointed before 
1929? 

(b) Is it a fact that Lala Lajpat Rai is expected to be a member of 
this Commission ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Qa) and (b). The date of 
appointment and the personnel of the Commission are both matters within 
the sphere of the Secretary of State and the Government of India have 
no information on either. 
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Rules framed by thb High Courts under the Code of Civil 

Procedure. 

.46. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government awape* that 
different High Courts in India have framed different rules under the Civil 

Procedure Code which cuuse great difficulties and create Anomalies in 
the administration of justice and that the rulings given ty one High Court 
according to the rules framed by that tribunal cause great complications 
when cited and followed by Courts under another High Court where the 
rules are quite different? 

(6) In order to simplify the matter do the Government propose to 
withdraw from the High Courts the power to frame rules and make it a 
function of the Government of India to frame universal rules under the 
Civil Procedure Code for the whole of British India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government are not 
aware of the difficulties and anomalies referred to b\ the Honourable 
Member. 

(b) The answer is in the negative. 

Removal of the Rauway Offices from Lucknow to Calcutta. 

47. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the agitation in the business circles of the United Provinces 
on account of the removal of the railway offices from Lucknow to Calcutta? 

(b) Have Government considered the question of the inconvenience, 
trouble and financial loss which it is ulleged the removal of these offices 
will cause to the people of the United Provinces? 

(c) Do Government propose- to order the retention of at least a branch 
of the East Indian Railway offices at Lucknow? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Representations have been received from 
certain quarters. 

(b) and (r). The offices were removed to Calcutta as a consequence of 
the amalgamation of the administrations of the East Indian Railway and 
the Oudh and Roliilkhand Railway which has resulted in considerable 
savings in the cost of administration and accounts — estimated at over 3 
lakhs of rupees per annum. The Government regret the inconvenience 
referred to by the Honourable Member but do not propose to order a re- 
transfer of ap.y of these offices to imeknow. 

I should add that Lucknow r is now r the headquarters of the Lucknow 
Division of the East Indian Railway, and the offices of the Divisional Super- 
intendent occup\ a considerable part of the former administrative office 
building of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

"New Railway Station at Lucknow. 

48. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that the 
new railwav station at Lucknow was built at an enormous cost of Rs. 73 
lakhs? 

(6) What are the reasons for dismantling the old building of the station- 
which was in itself a ver\ large and commodious one and spending an 
enormous sum of public money on the construction of a new building? 
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(c) Are Government aware that the Agent of the East Indian Bail way, 
on the occasion of the opening ceremony of the new Lucknow station, is 
reported to have said that similar stations will soon be built at Cawnppre 
and Allljfebad? Arc Government prepared to consider the question of 
stopping the proposed constructions? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 73 lakhs was the cost of the whole scheme 
which included, besides the building of the new railway station, receiving, 
despatching, and marshalling yards for goods trains, a local goods station 
and parcel office, and arrangements for transhipment between broad and 
metre gauge stock. The cost of the new railway station itself w T as under 
Its. 12 lakhs. ‘ r 

(b) The old station building had to bo removed in order to provide 
efficient marshalling arrangements and the other facilities for goods traffic 
which I have mentioned. I may inform the Honourable Member that the 
whole scheme for increasing the capacity <>f the (old) Oudh and Bohilkhand 
liailwa.v, of which the transfer ul the station building to a new site was 
but a part, was expected to give a K*tum of 6J per cent, on its estimated 
cost, and though t lie* final cost of the Lucknow station remodelling has 
been greater than was expected, the expenditure on the entire scheme is 
Mill expected to \ield a return of about (> per eent. on the total capital 
outla\ 

(c) Government have seen a report of the remarks made by the Agent 
of the East Indian Railway at the opening of the Lucknow station, which 
arc not entirely accurately reproduced in the Honourable Member’s ques- 
tion. They have sanctioned a scheme for a common passenger station and 
a common goods f >ard tor the different railways meeting in Cawnporc, 
where present arrangements are inconvenient to the public and uneconomic 
in working, and this scheme necessitates the rebuilding of the present 
station. There is at present no proposal to rebuild the station at 
Allahabad. 

Employment of Mussulmans tin the Office of the Chib* Commissioner 

of Delhi, etc. 

49. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that out of 5 senior 
posts in the office of the Chief Commissioner of Delhi not even one is 
held by a Mussulman? 

(6) Do the Government propose to draw the attention of the Honourable 
the Chief Commissioner to the Government of India's Memorandum 
No. F.-N6/25-EstbR., Home Departmint, dated the 5th February, 1926? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to inquire and state in how many 
oases effect was given to the Memorandum mentioned above by the subordi- 
nate offices and other departments directly under the Government of India 
since it was issued? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Yes. 

( b ) A copy of the Memorandum referred t/> has been sent to the 
Honourable the Chief Commissioner. I am not aware if my Honourable 
friend is in possession of a copy of this Memorandum. To the best of 

•my knowledge I have never been askod to supply Him with one although 
be •appears to be acquainted with its contents. 

(c) Government have already taken steps which will enable them to 
observe the progress made in giving effect to their policy and they are not 
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prep ired to institute special inquiries of the nature suggested by the 
Hot* nimble Member. 

Mr. Qhanshyam Das Birla: Mav I inquire if the Governmeafoifrants to 
'introduce the principle of communal representation in the Serviced *as well? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The honourable Member 

mav inquire, but T am not proposing to answer him at this moment.* I 
have made statements on that point on several occasions. 


Empioyvent or M ussaiat ins on tiie Bombay, Bakoda and Central 
* India Railway. 

50. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to an open letter addressed to the Agent, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, published in the Muslim Outlook , 
Lahore, dated Sunday, the 24th October, 1926? 

(b) Are the figures given in the letter showing the number of the 
European, Hindu and Muslim employees correct? 

(c) Do the Government propose to move the authorities of the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Railway to adopt effective measures to imprqj^e 
the prevailing conditions so tar as Mussulmans are concerned? * 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Yes. 

(b) We do not beep statistics separately for the broad and metre 
gauge systems of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and 
we have not therefore been able to check the figures given in the letter. 

(<’) The letter was addressed to the Agent and he has already been 
mode aware of the general policy of Government in these matters. 


Admission of Dooliks and Pal vnquins to the Platfowms at DEifci 
11a i lu vy Stxtion ' 

% 51. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware of thb 
strong leeling and sensation amongst the respectable families of Delhi 
and other towns in Northern India caused by an order of the railway 
authorities at Delhi prohibiting doolies and palanquins on Ihe platform 
for the use of purdah ladies 0 

(b) An (Jovenuneni aware that religious sanctify is still attach < d 
to flu* Purdah in the families of a very large number of respectable families 
in Upper India whose ladies can^ever come out in the public %ven in a 
burqa? 

{( } \tv (io\ ernment aware that owing to the fame of Delhi for its 
physicians and doctors, specially on eeeo*i*.t < r ihr Ead\ TTardm^e TTn^ohal, 
a large mnnlxr of invalid purdah ladies com* to Delhi for treatment -for 

whom it would be impossible to walk over the highly inconvenient and 

long bridges at the railway station? 

(d) Considering the above facts do Government propose to order the 
milway authorities at Delhi to withdraw the above order prohibiting doolieB 
and the palanquins on, the platform? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : The Honourable Member has “ not 
got the facts quite correctly. It is true that the indiscriminate admis- 
sion of palanquins to the Delhi platforms has been stopped. But the 
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Station Superintendent has full discretion to admit palanquins where he 
is satisfied that they are necessary, and 1 see no reason to suppose that 
respectable Indians will be put to any inconvenience. 

* * 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub : Are the Government aware, Sir, that the 
ladies of Hakim Apnal Khan’s family were not allowed to lake their 
palanquip on the platform of the Delhi station? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: J Ihink I am correct in saying, Sir, 
that it was on the complaint of that gentleman thut we took the matter 
up with the station authorities of Delhi. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mav T ask what class of people is regarded as report- 
able bv the Government? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: If the Honourable Member means 
to suggest that b\ * respect able” I r *fer t > “wealthy”, he is entirely mis- 
taken. 


Season Post On ice at Milam, etc. 

52 *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement showing the monthly income and expen- 
diture of the season Post Office of Milam (District Almora) for the months 
of June, July and August, 1926, respectively? 

( b ) Do Government propose to make the Post Office of Milam perma- 
nent? 

(c) 1$ ii a fact that the prevailing rate ot wages of a coolie in Patti 
Mal^ Joqhr, District Almora, is Us. 15 per mensem? 

' ? (d) Is it also a fact that the season Post Office of Milam is situated at 
an altitude of 11,250 ft above the sea level on the northern frontier? 

(c) Do Government propose* to raise the pav of mail runners of the 
Milam Post Office from Its 12 per mensem to Ps. 15 per mensem? 

(/) Ts it also a fae* that a mail runner cannot be engaged for distances 
of more than 5 miles? 

( g ) Is it also a fact that there are five mail runners between Milam 
Post Office and M unman Post Office? 

( h ) Ifiii also a fact that the distance from Mansiari Post Office to Milam 
Post Office is ttO miles? 

(i) Do Government propose to employ one more mail runner in addition 
to 5 mail runners already employed in the Milam Post Office*? 

(j) Ts it a fact that, the work of the postmen of the Mansiari PoRt Office 
(District Almora) lias increased very much owing to the spread of education 
and they cannot punctually visit all the villages to Which they have to carry 
heavy parcels, money coders, insured articles, registered letters and 
ordinary letters, pofltcards and newspapers in large numbers? 

(k) Is it a fact that only two postmen are worlcing in Mansiari Post 
Office since 1895? 

(l) Do Government therefore propose to appoint two additional postmen 
in the Mansiari Post Office so that the work may be done satisfactorily? 
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Sir G&nen Roy : (a) A statement showing the monthly income and ex- 

penditure of the Milam 

Season Experimental Branch 

Office during the 

period of its existence in 1926 is furnished below: 


Name of month. 

Income. 

i 

1 


Be. ab . p. 

Bs. A«« p. 

June 1926 . 

74 14 5 

97 0 0 

July 1926 . 

90 4 8 

97 0 0 

August 1926 

. 106 2 8 

‘ 97 0 0 

September 1926 . 

74 2 7 

97 0 0 


(b) No, the Milam Post Office cannot yet bo made permanent as its 
income is insufficient to cover the cost. It will, however, be opened 
again as an Experimental Post Office during the next season. 


(c) Government have no information. 

(d) Yes. 

(c) No Runners can be obtained without difficulty on Rs. 12 per 
mensem 

( f ) No 

(fj) Yes. 

(h) Yes. 

(0 No. , 

(j) No report regarding this has been received but an enquiry will be 
made. 

(1c) No, in addition to two permanent postmen, there are two season 
postmen. 

(/) No. 

Mr. K. Ahmed With rtlerence to question 32 (j) are the Government 
aware that during the last election there were* many letters and election 
pamphlets, and in view' of that fact what was the number of additional 
postmen deputed for the purpose of safe delivery of letters, pamphlets^ 
etc- ? 

Sir G&nen Roy: 1 have no information on the subject. 

Mr. K. Ahmed- Is it not a fact, Sir, that a telegram was sent to Mr. 
Sams by certain candidates for (‘lection that their election pamphlets and 
letters were not delivered properly, and therefore it- was expected that the 
Government of India would give directions to the Postmaster General, 
Bengal and Assam, to take sufficient steps for the early delivery of elec- 
tion letters and pamphlets. Is m\ Honourable friend’s office aware of 
that ? 

Sir G&nen Roy : No 

UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Muslim Clerks tn the Op* ice of the Divisional Audit Oificbr, 
North-Western Railway, Delhi. 

f. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will Government be pleased to place 
on the table a statement showing the total number of clerks in the office 
of the Divisional Audit Officer, North-Western Railway, Delhi, showing 
how many of them are Muslims? 


t s ’ce Answer to unstarred question No. 2. 
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Total Amounts op Salaries drawn by the Hindu and Muslim 
Clerks in the Office of the Divisional Audit Officer, 
North-Western Railway, Delhi. 

2. K&ulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will Government be pleased to place 
on the table separate statements showing the total amounts of salaries 
drawn by the Hindu and the Muslim clerks in the office of Divisional Audit 
Officer, North -Western Railway, Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The informat i< n is being collected 
and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Hindu and Muslim Clerks in the Office of the Divisional 
Superintendent, North-Western Raiiway, Delhi. 

3. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a.) Will Government be pleased to 
place on the table a statement showing the total number of clerks in the 
office of Ihe Divisional Kuperinlenden* , Dorth- Western Railway, Delhi, 
showing how inanv of them are Muslims? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to place on the table separate state- 
ments showing the total amounts of salaries drawn by the Hindu and the 
Muslim clerks in Ihe office* of the Divisional Superintendent, North- 
Western Railway, Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes 1 take it that the Honourable 
Member dish's to satish lumseJl whether there is a due proportion of 
Muslims in the clerical st,>ff oi the office to which lie re I its The informa- 
tion for which the Honourable Member asks is not available, hut 1 may 
inform him that tlu* Government of India have just issued orders relating 
to the measures to he adopted tor securing the appointment of members 
of minority communities in the different offices of the Government of 
India. These * instructions have been communicated to Railways and I 
have no doubt thnt tlu»\ will he followed up T would ask tin* Honourable 
Member to wait and give time for this poliev to he given effect to. 


TAXED OF CHAIRMEN. 

Mr. President* In accordance with the provisions of rule 3 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules I announce that I have nominated the* following 
Members to be on the Ram*! of Chairmen 

Mr. M. A Jinn ah : 

Mr. S. Srinivasa hengar. 

The Rev. I)r. E. M Macphail ; and 
Mr. M. R. Javakar. 


STATEMENT OF BESINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): With your 
permission, Sir, l desire to make a statement about the probable* course 
of business during the next week. * 

On Monday, the 31st Januars, a motion will first be made to introduce 
# a Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908 (Article 152). 
A motion will next bt made to refer to a Select Committee the Indian 
Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Bill which was introduced on the 25tb 
January after publication under rule 18 of the Indian Legislative Rules 
Thereafter motions will !>♦■ made to take into consideration and, if thoso 
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motions are passed, to pass tlie following Bills which were introduced on 
the 25th January, namely: — 

(1) the Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, 

for a certain purpose, 

(2) the Bill further to amend the Indian Securities Act; 1920, for 

certain purposes, and 

(3) the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for 

certain purposes (Sections 20 and 21). 

On Wednesday the 2nd of February,, anv business remaining over from 
Monday, the 31st January, will firs! he taken up. A motion will then be 
mode to refer to a Soled Committee tin* Bill further to amend the Code 
of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain purposes (execution of decrees and 
orders). Thereafter motions will la' made to take into consideration and, 
if those motions art* passed, to puss the following Bills, namely: — 

(1) the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for 

certain purposes (amendment of section 115), and 

(2) the Bill further to amend the Indian .Registration Act, 1908, for 

a certain purpose. 

As Honourable Members are aware, Tuesday, the 1st of February, and 
Thursday, the 3rd, ha\e been allotted tor non-official Bills and Besolu- 
tions, respectively. There will be no meeting of the House on Friday, 
the 4th, or Saturday, the 5th. 


THE CODE OF CJY1L PBOOEDUBE (AMENDMENT) BILL (EXE- 
CUTION OF DECREES AND ORDEBS) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, I 
move for haw In mtioduce a Bill furtlnr to amend the, Cod# of Civil 
Procedure. 1908, ior certain purposes. 

This, Sir, is another by e-jii’oduet of the Beport ot the Civil Justice 
Commit!* e and it deals m.unlv with quest mis lelalirtfc to the execution 
of deems and orders Tin* Ci\il Justice Committee devoted a groat deal 
of their time and a enn-odemble proportion ot their Report to these most 
important questions Honourable \h mix rs will find their valuable 
observations in Chapters 29, 30 and 31 of their Report which mainly re- 
late to orders under Psut II and Order XXXI o' the First Schedule to 
the Code, which as I ha\c said relati to the execution of decrees and 
orders 1 do no! think 1 need at tin- stage detain the House by taking 
till Ml through flu* clause* ot the Bill The r. a sons for the amendment 
are lull\ < \pl. lined in the Notes on Clauses and they are not capable of 
generally at ion except b\ explanation in ronskhruble detail. I therefore 
move. Sir, for leave to introduce. 

The motion was adopted 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 

THE INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I 
move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, 
for certain purposes, b6 referred to a Select Committee. 

This Bill, Sir, is introduced with the purpose of effecting various minor 
alterations of machinery in regard to the income-tax law as it at present 
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stands. Some of them are with a view to preventing evasion or other 
difficulties which have arisen. Some are introduced to clarify the meaning 
of the law as it stands. They are some of them in favour of the tax- 
payer and some of them are in favour of the tax-collector. It is almost 
impossible to summarize the purposes of the Bill without going through 
each clause and explaining it in detail. The explanations in dotail are 
given in the Statement of Objects and Beasons. I need not refer at any 
length tdiclauSe 2(a), which is chiefly designed to secure that proper 
arrangements shall be made in computing income-tax for the depreciation 
of elephants and things of that sort. It has been claimed that for certain 
purposes elephants are machinery and ought to be allowed to get the 
benefit of the provisions regarding depreciation which are applied lo 
other kinds of machinery. On the whole the Income-tax Department 
have been satisfied that the elephants ought to be depreciated, and this 
clause is for that purpose. The question raised in clause 2(b) is one of 
considerable interest. The general principles on which our law and the v 
financial arrangements between the provinces and the Central Government 
are based are that the right to impose an income-tax on profits is reserved 
for the Central Government. The question whether the provinces should 
get a share, in the profits of income-tax is a different one. This is a 
question of the authority to impose a tax calculated on profits. It is 
obviously undesirable that von should have more than ono authority 
independently imposing a tax assessed on gross profits or net profits 
because, if you nllo>v Mini to go on ver> far, you might very quickly find 
various taxation authorities between them trying to collect 17 annas in 
the rupee. The principle of the reformed arrangements is that the pro- 
ceeds of the income-tax go in the first instance to the Central Government, 
and that the Central Government has the first right to collect a tax on 
profits. In most cases cesses, road cesses of the sort that are mentioned 
here, and other local taxation are not assessed on profits but are calculated 
with reference to other considerations assessed in another way. and when 
they arc so assessed, they are avowed as deductions from ihe income on 
which income-tax is collected. But in some cases it has been found that 
local authorities are collecting what is practically a second income-tax, 
for example, on the income of coal mines as in tin* case here, and our 
object in proposing this clause is to make it clear that local taxes ought 
not to be assessed on profits: they ought to be assessed otherwise, and 
tlih-f if in any ease they an* assessed on profits, they cannot be allowed 
as a deduction from the profits for the purposes of the Central Govern- 
ment’s income-tax. If that became a frequent occurrence, the result might 
he to fritter away the whole of the income before the Central Government 
had the opportunity of collecting a tax. It is as ihucli in the interest of 
the tax-payer as of the tax-collecting authority that the law should bo 
clear on this subject. The object of clause 4 is to remedy an omission 
in the existing law, which is silent as to the procedure which ought to 
bo followed in assessing a Hindu undivided family in the year following 
the year in wdiich partition has beeu effected. Clause f> deals with the 
procedure to Tbe followed in assessing a firm in the year following that in 
which there has been a change in its constitution or a company that has 
succeeded a firm or vice versa. There are conflicting High Court judgments 
on the procedure to he followed. It is difficult to say from the point 
*of view of the Government, of the tax-collecting authority, which of the 
two procedures laid down by the two different High Courts is most con- 
ducive to the interests of the revenue, but the Government have come to 
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the conclusion that on the whole the fairest arrangement all round, though 
net necessarily the most conducive to the productivity of the tax, would 
be the ruling of the Allahabad High Court. Clause 6 confers oil Assistant 
Commissioners of Income-Tax and Commissioners of Income-Tax power to 
rectify mistakes in their appellate or revision orders, which is obviously 
desirable. Clause 7 deals mainly with the assessment of th^jprofits of 
export trade whether conducted by residents in British Irirna or by 
agencies or branches in British India of non-residents and of Import trade 
conducted by agencies or branches in British India of non-residents, the 
law on which has been proved to be rather vague and unsatisfactory. 
The change proposed is one which has been the subject of very consider- 
able discussion and correspondence with the commercial interests con- 
cerned. The next clause 1 have to refer to permits the income-tax officer 
to impose in the first instance Jess than the maximum penalty whereas at 
"present, he has the pewer to impose only a single penalty, and he cannot 
subsequently increase it. The next clause, clause 9. deals with the grant 
of refunds under section 48 and the relief of small incomes. At the 
present time if the Indian income of an assessee is under two thousand 
rupees, it is not liable to Indian income-tax and the assessee is entitled 
to obtain a refund of the full amount. But he very likely may have an 
income running into thousands or millions in another country. Under 
the British law, his total income, wherever earned, wherever arising, iB 
taken into consideration before* the small income relief is given. Under 
the Indian law at present that relief is given simply with respect to the 
total of the Indian income, not with respect to the total income all over 
the wwrld. There is obviously no very sound reason, I think, why the 
Indian law should be more generous to the millionaire than the British 
law, and it is also important from another point of view that we should 
improve our present, position, because the machinery for giving those 
refunds is a rather troublesome and expensive one, and when the law is 
changed as proposed in this "Bill, there should he a very large reduction 
in the number of eases in which claims for refund will be made. Clause 
11 is directed against the difficulty to which 1 have more thHn once 1 
referred in t.bis House of what 1 may call the legalized evasion of the 
provisions of the income-tax law. Its object is to provide that a partner- 
ship deed cannot, be registered unless the firm not merely files a deecj pf 
partnership specifying the partners’ shares, which is all that, is at present 
required, but also actually divides the profits in accordance with those 
shares. That is the purpose of clause 11 of this Bill. When T introduced 
T this Bill and it was announced that the intention was to move 

- “ 0(lN * - on this occasion for a Select Committee, I was under the 
impression that the Bill as a whole had baett circulated for the purpose 
'of eliciting opinion thereon. It was published at the beginning of Decem- 
ber and the intention was that, it should thtm be circulated# by executive 
action for the purpose of obtaining opinions. Owing to a misunderstand- 
ing the Bill as a whole lias not. been so circulated, though It believe that 
so far as the subjects are concerned to which the more important of those 
clauses of the Bill that might possibly be regarded as contentious relate, 
the Central Board of Revenue has already at one time or another ascertain- 
ed the views of Chambers of Cqtnmerce in regard to the principles involved. 
Tn view, however, of the fact, that the Bill as a whole has not yet been 
circulated, I am quite prepared, if it is the desire of the House, to accept 
the motion which I see on the paper, that the first step should be that 
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the Bill should be circulated. But 1 now move formally that the Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President : Motion moved : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for certain 
purposes, be referred to a Select Committee.” 

Sir Vfetdr S&tpoon (Bombay Millowncrs Association : Indian Com- 
merce) : Sir, I am very glad that the Honourable the Finance Member 
accepts my amehdment it it receives any substantial support from the 
House and 1 think it is due to me to put forward my reasons for consider- 
ing that circulation — or if he wishes it to call it so further circulation — is 
advisable. 1 feel that some of the clauses, at least one of the clauses, 
of the proposed Bill have very far-reaching effects due largely to the 
drafting of previous legislation which lias had legal consequences not fore- 
seen at the time. The whole position of Income-tax legislation has altered 
considerably during the last few years, particularly at the present time 
in England, and now 1 see indications of a trend in the same direction 
in this country. Originally the Legislatures hud down in the income-tax 
laws very definite rules and ver\ restricted powers to the executive. The 
relations between the tax-collector and the tax-payer w'ere then found to 
be satisfactory : vow little friction ensued and the Legislature in conse- 
quence proceeded to give wide powers to the executive sometimes on a 
definite understanding that such powers should not he used to the full 
and should be restricted 1 y means of rule's The convention arose 
that these powers were only given to be used in special cases, and this 
1 think was more or 'less the position before the war. The effects of the war 
caused the needs of revenue to he von great, and as there was the usual 
objection to extra taxation those responsible for getting revenue from the 
country decided that the administration of the Income-tax Act should 
he tightened. The result of this decision at home, and T think also 
to some extent in this country, is that we have among the higher officials 
responsil le for administering the Law a re-reading of the Act ho as to 
take advantage of the full legal rights of the Executive and among the 
lower officials (and I think that members even on the Government side 
will agree with this) a tendency to make unjustifiable demands on ignorant 
t^-payers which were not substantiated and which wore dropped when 
challenged There were a number of cases however, where the un- 
fortunate tax-paver did not know his or her rights and paid the tax 
unnecessarily . Now, Sir, here yve have a case in print given to us in 
the Statement of Objects and Hensons by the Finance Member. Under 
clause 7 the Courts in this country ha\e given opposing judgments on 
one of the clauses of the testing Act. The reasons for those opposing 
judgments are. T think simpler This clause* which was intended to follow 
English procedure was intended to be what is called a machinery section. 
Owing to the fact that certain words differed from the English Act a 
subsequent Court came to the conclusion that legally it could he construed 
as a charging section. there is, T think very, little doubt that when 
those clauses were brought before the Legislature there w T as no intention 
that this should be a charging section, the* intention being that it should 
, follow the British procedure and be merely** machinery section. I think, 
Sir, that n great deal of credit is due to the Honourable the Finance 
Member for having brought this up before the Legislature. T think that 
he probably felt that his position if he took up the purely legal aspect 
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of the income-tax legislation here might in fact put him in the position 
of taxing the tax-payer in this country along lines that were not intended 
by th(5 Legislature or even b\ the Finance Member at the time when 
he asked for that legislation. I see great difficulty for the Finance 
MemLer from the moral aspect. He wants extra revenue. He^has the 
right legally under the judgment to demand that revenue. H6'(^ls that 
the Legislature did not intend to go along those lines and 1 repeat great 
credit is due to the Honourable Member for bringing this up before the 
House so that we can decide' whether we wish to relieve him of any 
moral restrictions that rrm\ have been put on his predecessors and 'which they 
may have carried out in practice by executive* action. We can either free 
the Finance Member from these restrictions or limit him to the position 
which used to exist in practice. ] think, therefore, that the circulation 
of this Bill will elicit facts concerning this particular clause for instance, 
from the various trading and commercial bodies of the country. As I 
am given to understand by ni\ legal friends, the consequences of the 
present Bill would allow the revenue authorities, if they so desire, to 
assess every importer, whether a small trader or a large merchant house, 
who was dealing xvith manufacturers or merchants abroad, to assess every 
Indian importer for the profits that might be estimated to have been 
made by the foreign manufacturer. That T am given to understand is 
one of the effects of this clause and though the revenue authorities here 
may not desire* to use this power, we must faee the position that some 
subsequent Finance Member in the desire for extra revenue in looking 
through Hie Act and estimating his jrights may choose to exercise it. I 
think, therefore, that the Bill needs a von careful consideration. 

There is also a further class of business which will he* affected under 
the Bill We heard yesterday, when Sir Charles Tunes was referring to 
the steel industry, how ho anticipated and hoped that the need for 
attracting new capital to Hie steel industry would be met by the pro- 
posals he put before the House. 1 don't know whether the Houso 
appreciates the fact that should this Bill become law, every debenture 
that is issued in a foreign country the* proceeds of which are remitted 
to this country and used for developing an industry, will he liable to 
Indian income-tax The House will realise that it is not the foreign 
investor who will pax this tax. Hi* will refuse to take up a debenture 
unless it is clearly laid down that it is free of all Indian taxation ; so the 
result in practice will he that industries hero, unable to rely upon Indian 
resources and desirous of obtaining debenture capital al road, will neces- 
sarily have to pnv a higher rate of interest than xvould otherwise be the 
case because* Indian income-tax on loans njade abroad must be provided 
*for. This, I think, is a situation that will hnxo to be very carefully 
considered by the House. V 

There is a further aspect and that is the effect of this legislation on 
the business of hanks. I am not at all certain that if banks here in the 
ordinary course of their business were to take deposits in this country 
on which they paid interest and were to remit those deposits abroad, 
I am not at all certain that this Bill they would not be asked to 

supply the Government of InfBfc with a return of any interest or profit 
which might be received abroad. It is perfectly certain that no Bank 
or business concern could possibly unravel its various financial transactions,. 
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which might cover several countries, to obtain this information. So in 
practice the Bank would fce charged with the full mcornc-tax on the 
full income that might be expected to have been received out of the 
country. I am not at all certain too whether the Government of India 
would not be entitled to ask for Indian income-tax on the interest of 
every trade bill that is drawn on an importer m this country The amount 
of work: that would be necessary to show what the actual protit was, 
would. tin mind, be so huge as to make it impossible to obtain any 
relief, because the House will agree that because there is interest on a 
trade bill it is not likely that that interest should be all profit It is 
quite possible that the rnone\ that was used in discounting that till w^as 
borrowed from somewhere else The profit would, therefore, be trivial 
but as it would be so difficult to arrive at it the indorne-tax authorities 
would attempt to charge the tax on the full interest 

This measure is by no means an easy or a simple one; it is very com- 
plicated and very far reaching, and I think this House would fce well 
advised to accept the oili i that the Fuunco Member has made us to 
allow it to be circulated to elicit turther opinion 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly Non-Muhum- 
madan Bural) Sir, after the elaborate manner in which the Honourable 
Member who preceded me pointed out the difficulties and complications 
that lurk in the amendment proposed bv the Honourable* the Finance 
Member, I do not propost* to sa\ anything in regard to flit motion tor 
circulation, except tint I think the motion for calculation ought to be 
supported on other grounds even more important from the point of view 
of the finances of this country and the division of sources of the finances of 
this country between the several authorities, apart from am question of 
income-tax 

Sir 1 find that m the Statement of Objects and lieasons, in regard 
to one important clause in the Bill, namely clause 2, the Honourable the 
Finance Member has stated 4 

“ Moreover ths Cential Government have always contended that provincial or looaJ 
taxes on profits should not take precedence ot Central taxes on the same piofits* and 
if this principle is samficed serious loss to Central revenues mav icsult 

Sir that is a position which is of far-reaching consequence, and in fact 
the Honourable the Finance Member expanded it so far as to say in this 
House that we are asked by this Bill to assent to the proposition that 
no local taxes ought to be assessed on profits If that is the proposition 
which is sought to ho introduced, I sa> that the method by which the 
Finance Member proposes to introduce this principle is certainty objec- 
tionable. The sole matter, which clause 2 deals with, is whether when 
such taxes arc assessed they should not be deducted in computing income 
for purposes of taxation The question of principle whether the local 
Government have the right to assess these taxes on profits, on the basis 
of which they have been allowed actually to assess them, is a question of 
far greater importance than the question of deductions. I think, therefore, 
that if the Honourable Member thinks this principle ought to be establish- 
ed, he ought not to introduce this principle in this Bill but should face 
jeauareU the question as to what extent the Local Governments should be 
allowed to "assess taxes on profits Mv friend, the Hon our able the Finance 
Member said that it is as much in the interests of the tax-payer as of 
the Government tha-t there should not b( too nmnv authorities who should 
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be* permitted to tax income. This argument proves too much. He begun 
by saying that we will eventually find that the tax-payer is assessed in 
all at 17 annas in the rupee. When we come to examine the basis o$ all 
taxation in the country, we must arrive at the proposition that all taxes 
direct and indirect, ought to be paid out of income or property; therefore 
to say that the tax-payer will find that he is paying 17 apnas incite rupee 
is not to prove that income-tax should not be levied by two authorities. 
Indeed, I can cite any number of Continental countries in which such taxes 
ate levied by central and provincial authorities. We in this country have 
always claimed that by such taxation, direct or indirect, as we have been 
mulcted by, the Government have managed to take a much larger slice 
of income from the poor Indians than in any other country. 

I want the Government of India, therefore, to face this question, namely, 
to what extent income-tax could be made available for provincial purposes 
and also, conversely, to what extent could land revenue be reduced to 
the basis of a tax on incomes. These questions ought to be raised when 
we discuss the remodelling of taxes in this country or the revision of the 
taxing system of this country in connection with the Taxation Committee's 
Report. The principle ought to be examined by Local Governments and 
Local Governments ought to be placed in a position to say to what extent 
they should exercise the right of taxation over incomes based on profits 
or on property. I therefore support the motion for circulation. 

Lala Lajpat Ral (Jullundur Division : Non -Muhammadan) : Sir, I wish 
to support the motion made by Sir Victor Sassoon on another ground. The 
circulation of the Bill will give an opportunity to other people to suggest 
the clarification of certain other matters connected with the Income-Tax 
Department. If the Bill is to be amended it might be amended for the 
clarification of all doubts that have arisen in regard to other matters. 

The Hononrable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member will 
allow me, he will find that the amendments he is suggesting would be 
outside the scope of the Bill. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: I am subject to correction. 

The Bill contains several matters, and it was intended to clarify certain 
matters on which doubts have arisen. If there are any other matters 
which require clarification, they might as well be included in this Act. 

I have been told that this cannot be done ; therefore, I accept the motion. 

Hr. M. 8. Sasha Ayyangar (Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, this motion certainly requires consideration. 
Rome feature of this Bill require a close scrutiny not only by this House 
but also bv the larger section of the public whom they may affect. Clause 
22 of the Bill is an instance in point. It attempts at excluding Provincial 
taxes or local rates from the category of admissible deductions under the 
Income-tax Act. The claim is made on the ground that Central Revenues 
are to have preference over provincial t*xes. If that principle is not re- 
cognised. the Honourable the Ijinanee Member suggests it would’ result 
In a diminution of the Central Revenue. I submit, Sir, we have also to 
take into consideration the corresponding hardship which the adoption 
of this principle would have on the classes affected bv this dausd. Once 
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this House accepts this principle that local taxeb must yield in preference 
to Central taxes, it will have very far-reaching consequences; and 1 submit 
that the view point of the classes affected is not quite unwarranted, has 
been upheld by the Calcutta High Court. I therefore submit that the 
circulation of this Bill to the people affected is necessary, and more reasons 
will be forthcoming to show why this principle should not be recognised. 
Clause 7 is another instance. There is no doubt a conflict of views between 
three High Courts, and the Honourable the Finance Member did concede 
that it is not very easy to find out the means which should be adopted to 
set at rest this conflict. No doubt it is quite legitimate for the Legislature 
to seek to set at rest the conflict, but the moans to be adopted are things 
for calm consideration; and I appeal to the House to accept the motion 
for circulation in order that we may have the views of the large body of 
the Indian public whom this Bill so materially affects. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City. hon-Muhammadan Urban): 
8ir, 1 was at one time of the opinion lhat a reference ot this Bill to the 
Select Committee forthwith would secure its adequate consideration; but 
after hearing Sir Victor Basse on, I feel it would serve tho interests of the 
country better if the Bill was, in the first instance, circulated for opinion. 
Particularly, I want to draw the attention of the Hindu members of this 
House to clause 4, sub-clause ( 2 ), where the question of notice is dealt 
with when a Hindu joint family divides. Sir, the Income-tax Act has 
done more to break up the joint Hindu family than the attacks of the 
social reformer I do not know whether this break up is ultimately for 
the good of Hindu society or not. I myself have not been able to make 
up my mind on that question, but there is no doubt that the Income-tax 
Act is increasingly leading to the break up of tho joint Hindu family This 
view was confirmed during the recent elections when I found four voters 
in a house where 1 had expected to find one; they had all divided the joint 
family income, the reason being that. if they had kept their income joint, 
the State would have taken a much larger slice of it. They had the sense 
to divide in order to avoid the exactions of the State and for that reason 
also there were so many voters. But, Sir, although it may be an open 
question whether the breaking up of these join! Hindu families would be 
for the interests of the Hindu society, the way in which this Bill wants 
to deal with the notice question is highly objectionable. Only 15 days 
time is allowed for giving notice to the authorities when a member of a 
joint Hindu family seeks separation from his co-parcenors. In spite of 
the disintegrating effect of the existing Income-tax Act, the sentiment 
of the joint Hindu family is so great that brothers would not like to divide 
while their mother is alive if they can help it. But this Bill says the 
moment there is a division, it shall be notified within fifteen days. Now, 
F*ir, it is open to one member of the joint Hindu family merely to write 
a letter to his co-parceners declaring that he has separated and from that 
day under the Hindu law that family is taken to be partitioned if it is a 
joint Hindu familv. In such a case those members who do noj like to 
be partitioned will naturally begin to negotiate with the brother who has 
given notice and it will take time before these family confabulations are 
completed. Fifteen days is too short a time for such a purpose, but this 
BilT will break up the family within fifteen days. If notice is not given 
within fifteen days, then every one, even those who* do not want to 
separate but who are trying to keep the family together may he charged 
by the income-tax officer a penalty equal to the amount of the tax. That 
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is the direct consequence of this clause. Sir, 1 would have suggested in 
the Select Committee or here in this House if the BiD had gone on, that 
the obligation for this notice must only be imposed on the member who 
is seeking the division and that the time allowed for giving notice must 
be longer than fifteen days Cnder the clause as it now stands all mem- 
bers including those who want to remain undivided will be bound to give 
notice and that fifteen days lest the inrome-tax officer should come 

down upon them and make them the victims of so much additional taxa- 
tion. Tfus serious danger to the integrity of a joint Hindu family is one 
reason for which I would like the circulation of the Bill, and I entirely 
agree with Sir Victor Sassoon that it should be circulated. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, 1 cannot 
believe that the Honourable Member who has just spoken is entirely 
correct in the opinion he has expressed on clause 4. 1 gather he has been 

studying the Bill with some vigour in the rather less limn 15 days notice 
that 1 gave him and may not have gathered the exact meaning of the 
clause. I rise to make a few remarks on the points made. I understand 
the Honourable Baronet who spoke first was referring mainly to clause 7. 
I agree that clause 7 is an important clause and requires careful study 
It has indeed had careful study both in the Central B< ard of "Revenue and 
in consultation with various classes ol assessees. IIowe\er now that the 
Bill is to be circulated a further opportunity wall be given tor its study, 
though T do not think' it is entirely open to some of the dangers which were 
suggested. The picture that was drawn was rather an alarming one and 
of some of these alarms I have failed, at any rate at present, to recognise 
the validity 

As regards clause 2 (h) in regard to the position ot local and central 
taxation, ^.perhaps gave the impression when I first spoke that the Govern- 
ment wore, trying to lay down a principle not at present in existence ol 
very far-reaching importance. 1 was expressing certain views in the 
Statement that I made, but the statement in the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons in much narrower, 1 think, than what Mr Rangaswami 
Iyengar made it to appear “ The Central Government have -always eon 
tended That provincial or local taxes on profits should not take precedence 
of Central taxes on the same profits." That is to say. if a load cess or 
something of the sort is direct 1\ assessed on the profits, it cannot be 
deducted fr« in* the income which is assessable for Central income-tax 
That is as a matter of fact the law at present. The law at present is that 
a local cess, if it is assessed on profits, is not* a permissible deduction from 
the income taxable to income-tax. But there are certain cases in wh ; ch 
a cess which is nominally levied on immovable property is in fact assessed 
on profits, and it to affirm an existing principle, not to introduce a new 
principle, Thai the Government have introduced this clause in order to 
make clear that theffc* eases. 4 which one may call borderline cases, are 
really within the mischief of the law f as it stands. The whole question of 
the desirability of allowing Provincial Governments or local authorities 
to colloct wliat are known on the Continent as centime* additional}* on the 
income-tax is (f course quite a different one; but I would point out that 
in those cases there is no question of the centime additional collected- by 
the State Government or the Provincial Government being allowed as a 
deduction from the income which is assessable to income-tax. It is an 
additional tax on the income after the gross profits have been asqpssed, 
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not a charge on that income which is deductible before profits are assessed 
for the purpose of the central income-tax. But that is really quite a 
different subject. It is possibly my fault either in the wording of the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons or in something 1 said in speaking that 
the wider issue seemed to have been raised. That is a very interesting 
issue but it is not raised in this Bill, and Heaven forbid that I should seek 
in a small Bill like this to bring down on myself the necessity of debating 
such a large issue either here or in Select Committee. 

Sir, the Government are willing to accept, if that is the wish of the 
House, the motion for circulation. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for certain 
purposes, be referred to a Select Committee.” 

Siupe which the following amendment has been moved : 

That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 


Mr. President: 1 have to inform Honourable Members that the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly will be in his room to-morrow from 2 to 3 p.m. to 
receive nominations for the office of the Deputy President, the election 
for which is fixed to take place on Monday, the 31st January. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
31st January, 1927. 
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Monday , 31 st January, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council Hou6© 
at Eleven of tlie Clo?k, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBEBS SWOBN. 

Mr. Hnrchandrai Vishindas, C.I.E., M.L A (Sind* Non-Muham- 
madan Bural); 

ISrijut Tarun Bam Phookun, ML A (Assam Valiev • Non-Muham- 
madan) ; 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand, M L A (Bombay Nominated Non- 
Official); and 

Mr. Chaman Lall, M L A (West Punjab Non -Muhammadan). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS 

Access to Whitten Statements before the Curreni y Commission. 

58 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government place on the table the 
written statements of the 68 witnesses before the Currency Commission, 
which were not printed in Volume II (being appendices) of the Commis- 
sion s report? 

The Honourably Sir Basil Blackett: The choice as to what material 
should be published is normally loft to the decision of a* commission and as 
the statements in question Mere not published by the Commission for con- 
siderations of convenience and economv, the Government do not think it 
would serve any useful purpose for them now to place these statements 
on the table which would involve considerable expense in printing them up 
with the Debates I shall be glad, however, to arrange for access to be 
given to the Honourable Member to the original statements which are now 
in the possession of the Finance Department. 

Advertising op unclaimed Postal Cash Certificates. 

54. *Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: What is the total number* and the total 
amount of postal cash certificates which : 

(а) have been permanently credited to Fost-Office Funds by reason 

of their remaining unclaimed? * 

(б) are yet held in suspense account (though not yet credited) for 

the same reason? 


( ii»'i 
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What steps do Government take by way of advertising in District and 
Taluka newspapers the names of holders of certificates in (a) and (b)? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackest: (a) and (b), No such cases have 
yet occurred. The latter part of the question therefore does not arise. 


Policy and I&penditure re Excavations in Sindh (Mohenjo Daro'. 

65. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar : Will Government state : 

(1) How long do Government intend to carry on the work of ex- 

cavation relating to discovery and preservation of ancient 
monuments in Sindh (Mohenjo Daro)? 

(2) What is the average annual cost of these archeological operations? 

(3) What is the scheme in contemplation about the permanent 

distribution and location of these archaeological finds? 

(4) Is it a fa6t that Government have received requisitions from 

public museums or private patrons of ancient art from foreign 
countries for these finds? 

(5) Will Government state their intentions in the matter? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (1) Government hope to carry on 
the work till the whole site has been excavated. It is not possible to say 
how long this will take, but it will be many years. 

(2) Excavations on an extended scale commenced only in the cold 
weather of 1925-26 and from then till the 31st March, 1927, roughly rupees 
one lakh will have been spent. 

(3) and (5). No scheme has \et been considered, but it is not improb- 
able that the bulk of the finds will remain at Mohenjo Daro itself. 

(4) Yes, from the British Museum only. 

56 — 59. (Not put as the Honourable Member — Sir Hari Singh Gour — 
had not yet taken his oath.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddim&n: Does my Honourable friend 
ask question No. 60 \ ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: No, Sir, I do not ask that question. 
(Laughter.) 

Public \tion of Skeen Committee's Report. 

61. *Mr. Gaya ^ Prasad Singhs Will Government kindly state by what 
time they propose to publish the Report of the Skeen Committee? 

+ Refit sal of Passport to Mr. Saklatvala. 

60. *Mr. Gaya Pra*ad Singh : («) Will Government kindly state if Mr. Saklatvala, 
M.P., has been refused passport to visit India? If so, why? 

(h) 1ft it a fftex that Mr Snflatvala is the only Member of Parliament who has been 
refused permission to como |o Tndia* Was any other Member of the British Parliament 
ever refused permission to visit India? If so, who and when? 

(r) Will Government he pleased to *lace on the table all correspondence which may 
have passed betwe^p them, and the Jndfli Office, and Mr. Saklatvala, on the subject? 
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140. *Mr. M. A. Jinnah: (a) Will the Government be pleased to inform 
-the House when the report of the Sandhurst Committee which concluded 
its work on the 4th November, 1926, is likely to be published? 

(b) Will the Government state what action they propose to take re- 
garding the recommendations made by the Sandhurst Committee — in their 
report which was signed on the 4th November, 1926? f 

(c) Do the Government propose to place their proposals in the light of 

the recommendations made in the report before tho House during this 
session ? / 1 

4 

(d) Do Government propose to give the House an opportunity to discuss 
and deal with the recommendations made in the report before the end of 
this session? 

(e) What step, if any, have Government taken regarding the report, 
and what steps do they propose to take? 

Mr. G. M. Young: With your permission, Sir, I will reply to question 
No. 61 and question No. 149 together The Government of India are 
at this moment in correspond once with the Secretary of State on the 
question of the publication of the report and connected matters. As soon 
as a decision is reached, I will make a full statement to the House 


Differential Treatment in Poll-tax and Education in Kenya. 

62 *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the following Resolution passed by the Indian National 
Congress at Gauhati, on the 27th December, 1926? 

“ In the opinion of th*» Congress the progressively lestrictive legislation against the 
Indian settlers of Kenya ns induced by the latest action of the Kenya Government m 
increasing the original poll tax of 20 shillings which by currency manipulation was 
raised to 30 shillings, and which has now been raised to 50 shillings by legislation, 
is calculated to demonstrate afresh that British Imperialism means conservation of 
European interests at the cost of Indian interests, libeity, and aspirations." 

( b ) Is it a fact %aat in Kenva a sum of 1132,000 is required for the 
education of about 960 European children only ; and £20,000 for the educa- 
tion of about 2,318 Indian children m Kenya? 

(c) Will Government kindly state why Indians alone have been subject- 
ed to the payment of the poll-tax ; and what steps, if any, have they taken, 
or propose to take in this matter? Is it a fact that in 1920 a deputation of 
East African Indians waited upon His Excellency tho Viceroy for the 
redress of this wrong? 

. The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) Government have not yet received official information on this point 
but understand that the position is as stated 

• (c) The Honourable Member is mistaken iitf supposing * that Indians 
alone have been subjected to the poll-tax There is also a poll-tax at a 
higher rate on Europeans. The Government of India have made repre- 
sentations regarding the system of financing Communal education in 
Kenya. The answer to the second part of the question is hi the negative 

▲ 3 
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Mr. X. 0. Boy: May I ask the Honourable Education Member 
when he expects to get the official report on the subject? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Shore: 1 do not quite understand what my 
Honourable friend means by an official report. 

Mr. X. 0. Boy : Official report from the Secretary of State showing the 
exact position. * 

The Honourable Mr J. W. Bhore: It is not the business of the Secre- 
tary of State to furnish official reports to the Government of India, Sir. 

Mr. X«t0. Boy: Will he make a representation setting forth the position 
of the Indians m Kenya to the Secretary of State? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I have already informed my Honour- 
able fnend that we are in communication with the Colonial Government 
on the subject. 

Mr. K. 0. Boy: That is exactly what I want to know: when does he 
expect to get an answer? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I cannot tell him that 


Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know when these representations 
were made and when the Government expect to receive a reply? 

The Honourable Mr. J W. Bhore: Representations were made directly 
we were in receipt of information 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: What time, J want to know 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Sometime in December I think — I 
cannot $ive the exact date 


Political and Economic Stmts oy Indians in Tanganyika 

63 *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to tho African Comrade of Dar-es- Salaam, dated the 24th 
November, 1926 (pngo 11), regarding the compositive of the Legislative 
Counoil of Tanganyika? 

(b) Is it a fact that out of the 7 non-officiala appointed as members, 
only 2 are Indians, and the remaining 6 are Europeans? 

(o) Is it not a fact that about 90 or 95 per cent, of the trade of 
Tanganyika is in Indian hands, and that the Indian population in that 
territory is much/larger than the European population? * 

{d) Have Government been able to find out on what basis such appoint- 
ments have been made? * 

(c) What improvements, if any, have been made in the political, or* 
economic status of the Indians in Tanganyika since it became a mandated 
territory? * 

The Honourable Mr. }. W. Blftre: (a) and (b). The reply is in the* 

affirmative. ' # 

(c) According to the last census of the Tanganyika territory, the number 
of Asiatics in Tanganyika (excluding Arabs) was 10,950 of whom about 
9,411 were British Indians, as against 2,447 Europeans. Statistics are* 
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** 0 t ^variable showing what percentage of the internal and external trade 
is in the hands of Indian traders but Government understand that it is 
considerable. 

(d) The appointments have been made in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Tanganyika (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926. The 
East African Commission recommended that the unofficial members of the 
council should be individuals nominated without regard to representation 
of particular races, interests, or public bodies, and should be persons 
selected as being most likely to be of assistance to the Governor in the 
exercise of his responsibilities, and it is understood that the nominations 
have been made on this principle. 

(e) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the annual 
reports by His Majesty’s Government to the Counoil of the League of 
Nations on the administration of Tanganyika territory, copies of which 
will be made available for his perusal if desired. 


Claims op Indians in Tano\nyjk\ against ex-German Colony. 

64. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my starred ques- 
tion No 21 of the 21st January, 1926, regarding the claims of Indians in 
Tanganyika, has the attention of the Government been drawn to the 
African Comrade of Dar-cs- Salaam, dated the 17th November, 1926 (page 
5), in which it is stated that the Mixed Anglo-German Tribunal of 1923 
decided that Colonial debts were not debts of the German Empire, and 
that the legal successors of the ex-German colonies should bear the liabi- 
lities of the payment of the Colonial loans? 

(b) How far is this a correct presentation of facts; and what steps, if 
any, have been taken by Government towards reimbursing the Indians in 
Tanganyika? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) The Government of India have recently seen the 
article in the African Comrade of Dar-es- Salaam, dated the 17th November, 
1926. 

(b) They have "no information as to the correctness of the statement 
m regard to the matter referred to in the article, but they are making 
inquiries. 

Sale op Plots L\xd round about Mombassa Ligut-hoitsl. 

65 *Mr. Gaya Prasad Smgh: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to a report published in the Hindustan Times, dated the 
19th May, 1926, in which it is stated that the Mombassa District Com- 
mittee, a purely Government bodv with representatives of various com- 
munities as mere advisers, has offered for snle pMs of land round about 
the Mombassa Light-house, but has stipulated that though Indians may 
purchase plots and build thereon, they shall not reside in them? 

( b ) Tf so, why is this racial discrimination, and what steps have the 
’Government taken in the matter? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes. 

( b ) Government are in communication with His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India on the subject. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the information be available to the Mem- 
bers of this House, Sir? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: What information? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: You say that you are in communication with 
the Colonial Government on this subject; and whatever communication is 
received, will it be available to th‘s House? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W Bhore: T must wait and sec what the reply 
is before I can answer that question. 

FauutAfs to Du. Sudhindra Bose to visit India. 

66. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my starred ques- 
tion No. 297 of the 27th January, 1926, regarding the grant of a permit, or 
emergency certificate to Dr Sudhindra Bose to visit India, has the attention 
of the Government been drawn to his letter published in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika , dated the 15th December, 1926, in which he complains that he has 
not vet succeeded m getting a permit to visit India, in Rpite of the assurance 
given by Mr H S Amerv in the House of Commons in February last that 
Dr Bose “ could at any time obtain a certificate ’*? 

(b) Will the Government be pleafied to state definitely whether they 
have anv objection to allow Dr. Bose to visit India? And if they have none, 
what facilities have they offered, or are willing to offer to Dr. Bose in this 
direction ? 


Case of Dr. Sudhindra Bose. 

183. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a communication purporting to be from Dr. Sudhindra Bose, 
Lecturer, State University of Iowa, and published in the Indian National 
Herald of Bombay, in its issue of Monday, 9th January, 1927, under the 
heading “ Indians Banned from India "? 

(b) If so, are the allegations made by Dr. Sudhindra Bose true? 

(c) If not, what are the facts? 

Cusk op Dr. Sudhindra Bose. 

184. *Mr D. V. Belvi: (a) How many times did Dr. Sudhindra Bose- 
%pply for a permit to go to India in the course of the last five years? 

(b) Is it true that each time his application for a permit was refused? 

(c) If so, what were the reasons for the refusal? 


Cask op Dr. Sudhindra Bose. 

185 *Mr. D. V Bplvi: (a) Were anv conditions ever laid down by>’ 
Government for the grant of a permit to Dr. Sudhindra Bose? 

(b) If so, what were the conditions? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : With your permission I pro- 
pose to give a single reply to question No. 66 and to the three questions! 
asked by Mr. Belvi on the same subject. 

The newspaper article referred to does not accurately state the position. 
Since his renunciation of British Indian nationality on becoming an Ameri- 
can citizen shortly after the outbreak of the war, Dr Sudhindrn Bose has 
on two or three occasions applied for facilities to visit India I have pre- 
viously stated in this House that it was considered inadvisable to grant 
him a British passport, as a passport constitutes a proof of national status, 
and since the judgment of the Supreme Court of the U. S. A in the ease 
of U. S. A. versus Bhagat Singh Thind the national status of Indians 
naturalised in the U. S- A. has been a matter of doubt. Dr. Bose was, 
however, informed that the Government of India had no objection to tho 
issue to him of an Emergency Certificate for a direct journey to India 
I am not aware when Dr. Bose first applied for an Emergency 

Certificate, but failure to issue one to him immediately was 

due to a misunderstanding by tho British representatives in America. 
This was corrected and Dr. Bose was informed by the British 
Embassy early in 1926 that he could have an Emergency Certificate on 

application to the proper authorities If, as is alleged, he is still not in. 

possession of the Certificate it is to be presumed that he has not applied 
for it. Dr. Bose did as a matter of fact correspond with the British Em- 
bassy on the subject in the beginning of 1926 when he sought for an assur- 
ance that he would be granted a safe conduct and facilities for hiR return 
to the United States This unusual assurance the Government of India 
were not prepared to give. No conditions were laid down for the issue 
of a certificate. 

Results of last Elections to Legislative Assembly. 

67 *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the Government be pleased to lay 
a statement on the table showing, Province by Province, the percentage of 
electors of the different Provinces who voted in the last general elections 
in the Legislative Assembly? 

Results of list Elections to Legislate Assembly. 

117. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: Will Government be pleased to 
state the number and percentage of voters who voted at the last elections 
for the Legislative Assembly as also the number and percentage of Muslim 
and non-Muslim voters respectively? 

Results of last Elections to Legislative Assembly. 

118. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas : Will Government be pleased to 
state how many members of the European constituencies and Chambers of 
Commerce were returned unopposed and how many opposed to the Assembly 
at the last elections? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: With your permission, Sir, 

I will answer questions Nos. 67, 117 and 118 together. The information 
desired by the Honourable Members is being collected and will be placed 
m the Library in the form of a Return as was done on previous occasions. 

68 — 79. Mr. M. K. Acharya: May I, Sir, ask the questions standing 
in the name of Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar? 

+ Question s Nos. 183, 184 and 185. 
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Mr. Pre d d ent : The Honourable Member knows that the Member in 
whose name the questions stand has not taken his oath, and the Chair is 
not disposed to allow those questions to be put by any other Member. 

80 — 86. (Not put as the Honourable Member — Baja Baghunandan 
Prasad Singh — had not yet taken his oath.) 

Development op Vizagapatam Harbour. 

87. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government give full, information on the 
following points : 

(a) What is the total area of land acquired for the development of 

the Vizagapattam Harbour and the connection with it of the 
Vizagapattam Bayapur Railway? 

(b) What is the total amount of compensation paid for the two 

classes of acquired land? 

(c) Who bore the cost of compensation for the land used by the 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway, in connection with the Vizagapattam 
Harbour Scheme? Did the company or the Government Rail- 
way Department bear the cost? Was there any agreement 
between the Government and the Railway Company, with 
reference to the Railway section in question and about the free 
grant of land required? 

( d) What is the date of the agreement, ]f any? 

(e) In what year was the declaration for the acquisition of land 

made under the Land Acquisition Act? 

(/) In what years was the compensation for the acquired land paid 
to the owners of land acquired? 

(</) Was Government a party to any litigation in connection with 
these acquisition proceedings, either in the subordinate courts 
or in the Madras High Court? If so, what is the result of the 
* litigation ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) 10,1 115-94 acres for the development of 
Vizagapatam Harbour The Railway connection referred to by the Honour- 
able Member is presumabh the Raipur Vizianagram Railway of which 
the Section Vizianngram-Pnrbatipur has already been constructed and 
the remainder is under construction 1>y the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
This Railway does not come near the Vizagapatam Harbour. 

(b) Rs. 45,00,000 approximately. 

(r) The compensation paid for the land lias been met from Central 
Government funds allotted for the development of the Harbour. Land 
for the construction of the Railwa\ connection referred to is charged to 
the Capital Account of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway under the terms of 
the Print ipal Contract with tlio Company. Tilt re was no special agree- 
ment for the construct ‘on of this Railway 

((f) Does not arise 

(c) Declarations for acquisition of land were issued in 1920, 3922 and 
* 19‘2tV 

(f) Payments have been going on since 1022.^* 
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( g ) Two original civil suits and 20 appeals have been filecT in local 
courts. The Deputy Collector’s awards have beqn confirmed in two 
appeals; all other cases are pending. 

Three revision petitions were also filed in the Madras High Court. All 
of these were dismissed. 

Exemption of 2nd and 3rd class Sardars of the Deccan under 
Indian Arms Act. 

88. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact that second and third class Sardars 
of the Deccan have, under the existing rules under the Arms Act, been made 
liccncee8 instead of cvremptees, and that also only upto their life time with 
regard to arms in their possession? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes. 

Maharashtra Brahmins in the Army. 

89 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state whether there was a 
special military company consisting of Maharashtra Brahmins before the 
war? If so, for how many a ears was it in existence? What was its 
numerical strength? Is the company still in existence? If not, what were 
the reasons that led to its disbandment? In how manv different regiments 
are there at present am Maharashtra Brahmin sepoys? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The .answer to the first question is in the negative 

The next four do not arise. 

15 battalions of the Indian Army lecruit Mahratta sepoys. I am in- 
quiring how niairv ot these n emit Mahratta Brahmins, and Mill inform 
the Honourable 1 Member in due course. 

I 

Provtsiow for Mahars, Rauoshis wd Manus in tun Army. 

90 *Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state whether there is at 
prosent a battalion of Mahars in existence? If there is no such battalion 
in existence, was nn;> battalion of this description in existence at any time 
l afore 0 In case the battalion ha<- been demobilised, lam have the Maliar 
units of 'the battalion boon disposed of? Is there any definite provision at 
present for the inclusion of Mahars, Kamoshis and Mangs in military 
regiments ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I lure in at sent no regular infantry battalion 
composed nl Miliars A halt ihon composed entirely of this class was 
tinned during the Great War in June 1917, and named the llltli Mahars. 

It was disbanded after the war and the m< ti wire demobilised* There is 
no definite prou'sion at present for the inclusion of Mahars, Mangs or 
Ratnoshis in regiments 

91 — 95 (Not j ) u 1 .is tin* Honourable Mom her-*— Mr. Duraiswami 

Ai> an gar- — had not let taken his oath ) 

Women Vermis to Lemmative Assembly. 

96. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will the Government please state the total 
number of females registered as voters for the purpose of the last Assembly 
elections in India? *4* 
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(6) Were any special means adopted to ensure that all the females 
entitled to a vote were duly registered? 

(c) Will the Government please state the percentage of female voters 
in each province who actually got their votes recorded? 

( d ) Were any special facilities provided in any of the provinces to 
purdah ladies to have their votes recorded? If so, will the Government 
please state what those facilities were? 

(e) If the answer to part ( d ) he in the negative, will the Government 
please state whether it is prepared to order for the future that special polling 
arrangements should always be made for purdah ladies in which only female 
Polling and Presiding Officers should be employed? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: (a) and (c) The Keturn 
referred to in my reply to questions I have just answered will contain the 
information required by the Honourable Member. 

(b) Elections for Indian and Provincial Legislatures being a provincial 
subject and the electoral rolls being prepared by officers subordinate to 
the Local Government, the Government of India have no information. 

(d) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to amendment No 4 
of tho amendments to the Legislative Assembly (Bengal) Electoral 
Regulations which were published with the notification of the Government 
of India in the Legislative Department, dated the 29th June, 1926, where- 
by suitable arrangements were r< quired to he made for recording the votes 
of pardanashin female voters. The Government of India have no infor- 
mation regarding the nature of the arrangements made in pursuance of 
this requirement. No similar amendment has been made in the Legis- 
lative Assembly Electoral Regulations for provinces other than Bengal, 
and the Government of India are unaware whether special facilities were 
provided in any other province. 

(e) For the reasons indicated in the reply to (b) the Government of 
India propose to leave it to Local Governments to move in the matter. 

*?• Abdul Haye: I do not want to put question No. 97 at present, Sir 


Expenditure in connection with the Malabar Rebellion* 

96 * Kha n Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haft £aaem: Will the Government 
be pleased to state the actual cost incurred in connection with the Malabar 
rebellion? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Excluding the ordinary 
charges on account of the units and formations employed in quelling the 
rebellion, which were not compiled separately and cannot now be cal- 
culated without an undue expenditure of time and labour, the net total 
4xtra military expenditure separately compiled is Rs 18.57,701. The 
Government of India have no information as to the amount falling on 
provincial revenues, nor can we estimate the loss to private individuals. 


Proposals for Manoalore Hasan Railway Line. 

i 

99 ♦Khan Bahadur Haft Abdullah Haft Kasem: (a) Will Ihe Govern- 
ment be pleased to state what final orders have been passed by them regard- 
ing the construction of the Mangalore Hasan Raffway? 
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( b ) Have any proposals been submitted to them either by the Madras 
Government or by the Mysore Government? 

(c) If so, will the Government be pleased to place the correspondence 
on the table of this House? 

(d) Have Government any intention of constructing the above line at 
a very early date? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: We recently received a communication from 
the Madras Government enquiring at the instance of the South Knnara 
District Board what chance there was of a lino being constructed in the near 
future, and are taking action on that communication 3 cannot at the 
moment make any statement ns to what the final decision will he Tin' 
Honourable Member is probably aware that when 1 lie project was 
examined m 1017 its financial prospects were unfavourable 


Con* /ruction or Ltnl bltweja Ma suaj.oi^ and Malvk to Mormuooa. 

100 *Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: (a) Will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether it is a fact that Sir John Wolfe Barry, 
Lyster and partners were deputed by them in 1919 and 1920 to report on 
the possibilities of developments at the ports of Malpe, Tuticorin, Noga- 
patam, Mangalore and Coconada in the Madras Presidency? 

(b) If so, will the Government he pleased to place their reports on the 
table of this House? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said committee has recommended the construc- 
tion of a railway line between Mangalore and Malpe ? 

( d ) Do Government intend to extend the railway line from Mangalore 
to Malpe? 

(e) Is it a fact that the construction of a railway line from the coast 
line (from Mangalore) to Mormugoa is under contemplation 0 If so, when 
will the work of construction be undertaken? 

if Have any estimates been made? If so, by whom, and what is the 
probable estimate? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Yes. 

(6) A copy of the report has been placed in the Librarv of the House. 

(c) It will be seen from paragraphs 15, 116 and 124 of the report that 
the firm advised that the port of Malpe should be developed only if 
the improvement of Bhatkal was not pr< ceeded with and that if it were- 
decided to develop Malpe it would be necessary to connect it with Manga- 
lore by railway. 

(d) It is proposed to carry out a survey of a line of railway from Manga- 
lore to Malpe in 1928-29 and its construction will depend upon the refects 
of the survey. 

(e) No. 

(/) Does not aris°. 

EXPENDITURE ON MUSLIM EDUCATION. 

101. *Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: (a) Will the Goveri- 
ment be pleased to state the names of Mohammadan colleges established 
in each province whose qpets are borne by the Government? 
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(4) What amount is being spent every year on Muslim education in 
each province?. 

(c) What is the amount spent for the last five years on the various 
institutions referred to in part (a)? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a), (b) and (c). The information 
asked for is being collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member 
ia due course. 


Naval Training Institutions in India. 

102. *Kh&n Bahadur Ha]i Abdullah Haji Kasem : (a) Will The Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the number of naval training institutions opened 
by the Government in India? 

(b) Is it a fact that there is such an institution in Bombay maintained 
by Sir Muhammad Yusuf Sowdagar, Kt. ? If so, has it been recognised by 
the Government and how much subsidy is given to it? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) No nautical training institutions 
have so far been opened by the Government of India but institutions for 
the braining of lascar seamen opened by the Government^ of Bomba\ and 
Madras had to bo closed down mainly owing to the scarcity of pupils. A 
training ship for deck officers will be established shortly. 

(b) No subsidy is paid by Government to Sir Muhammad Yusuf’s 
Marine School at Nova Island, Bombay. 

Mr. M. A. Jlnnah: Are the Government aware that the Indian Marine 
Committee of Inquiry spoke of this Institution in very high terms, and do 
they propose to help this institution in any way or not? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I believe, Sir, that question is being 
considered by the Bombay Government, but I am unable to say what the 
result of the consideration is. 

Policy of Colonisation of Andamans by Moplahs. 

108. *Khan Bahadur Ha}i Abdullah Haji Kasem: (a) Will The Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether it is n fact that the Moplah pri oners 
deported to the Andamans in connection with Moplah rebellion are still 
induced to bring their families there ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to place the report of the committee 
appointed by Government to inquire into the question in 1925 on the table 
of this House together with the report submitted by Sir Alexander 
Muddiman ? 

* (c) Will Government be pleased to place the report of the Cardew Com- 
mittee appointed in 1020 and the Government orders passed thereon on 
the table of this House? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Andaman Islands are marshy, unhealthy and 
unsuitable for dwelling purposes for tin* Moplah prisoners? 

(e) Are Government aware of the discontent and dissatisfaction caused 
among the people of the Madras Presidency bv the policy of the Gov- 
ernment in the colonisation of the Andamans by Moplahs? If so, is there 
any intention to Mop the 4 migration oi the families of the prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The prisoners in 
question are allowed, if they wish, to import their families. 
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(b) The report of the deputation referred to with GovesTiment’s 
resolution thereon has already been published. I am prepared to supply 
the Honourable Member with copies. On my return from the Islands I 
recorded only a note for the information of His Excellency and my Honour- 
able colleagues. It is not the practice to lay such papers on the table 
of the House. 

(c) The report of the Indian Jails Committee of 1919-19 k J0 is a 
published document. If the Honourable Member finds any difficulty in 
securing a copy, I shall be glad to assist him. The orders passed on the 
report cteal with a great variety of subjects, and Government do not con- 
sider that it would serve any useful purpose to lay them on the table. 
If the Honourable Member will indicate the subject or subjects on which 
be desires further information 1 will consider whether among these letters 
there are anv that will be of value to him. 

(d) Certain coastal areas of the Islands arc marshy and consequently 
malarious. The sites selected for the Moplah villages are suitable for 
dwelling places, and the climate is very similar to that of Malabar. 

(e) Government do not anticipate that their policy will cause discontent 
among the people of the Madras Presidency and have no intention of 
stopping the migration of prisoners’ families 

Street Names in Cantonment Bazar Area of Hyderabad Sind. 

104. *Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that streets in the Cantonment Bazar area of Hyderabad 
Sind have been recently named? If the reply be in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state by whom the names were fixed and on 
what principle? 

(b) Were any proposals invited from the residents? If not, why was 
this not done? 

(c) Have there been any protests from any of the residents to the 
Cantonment Board regarding the names given to some of the streets? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Government have no information at present,* but 
I have made inquiries and will let the Honourable Member know the 
result as soon as possible. 

Wheelers' Contract for Hat way Book-Stalls. 

105. *Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be please*! to state 
since when the firm of Messrs. A. H. Wheeler & Co. has enjoyed the 
monopoly of selling books, stationery and newspapers on the various station* 
of the North-Western Bailway? 

(b) Is thore any contract existing between the North-Western Railway 
Administration and the abovenamed firm on this subject? If so, what 
are the terms of that contract, on what date does it terminate and what 
amount, if any, is annually charged from the firm*? 

(c) Before entering into contract with the said firm, did the Railway 
Administration invite tenders from others also? If so, what are the names 
of all those tenderers and the reasons for rejecting their offers? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
Agreement, if any, existing between the Railway Administration and 
Messrs. A. H. Wheeler A Co. ? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Since 1888. 

(b) and ( d ). Government do not think it necessary to lay a copy of 
the agreement between Messrs. A. H. Wheeler and Company and the 
North Westira Railway administration on the table, but they are quite 
prepared to let the Honourable Member see it if he so desires. But 
perhaps the following information will satisfy the Honourable Member. 
*lhe agreement runs for two years from the 1st January 1927, continuing 
from year to year, until determined by either party on giving not le^s 
than six months notice in writing. Messrs. A. H. Wheeler and Company 
pay the North Western Railway, m addition to a small rent of one rupee 
per annum for each bookstall, a royalty of 2J per cent, on the gross 
proceeds of all sales at the bookstalls, and a sum equal to 40 per cent, 
of all gross advertising revenue derived from advertisements displayed on 
the bookstalls. The North Western Railway on their side carry books and 
newspapers, etc., for the bookstalls free of charge by passenger train. 

(c) No tenders were called for as this firm has given satisfaction for 
many years past. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I know from the Honourable Member whether 
rny tenders were called for from other firms in regard to the bookstalls 
run by Wheeler and Company, and if not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: X have already replied that no tenders were 
called for. 

Mr. Ohaxnan Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member as to why no 
tenders were called for? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Aguin as I have already replied, if the Honour- 
able Member had listened to my answer, because the firm has given satis- 
faction for many years past. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May 1 ask if it is the fixid policy of the Govern- 
ment that, if in the opinion of certain members of the Government the 
firm is supposed to give satisfaction, therefore no tenders should be called 
fer? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The contract is not let by the Government; it 
is lot by the Agent of the North W’cstern Railway. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Do I understand that the Agent of the North 
Western Railway is not part of the Government ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: You may so understand, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is he not part and parcel of the Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No. 

Mr. Rangaswaml Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether, even if Govern- 
ment gets proposals which arc certainly more satisfactory than those upon 
which Mchmn. WTioelers are now taking the contract, the Government 
won’t consider them because the present firm have been giving satisfac- 
tion ? 

Mr. A* A. L. Parsons: That is a hypothetical question, Sir. 

Mr. Rangaswaml Iyengar: I want to know, Sir, whether the Govern- 
ments policy is, where they think the position is satisfactory, that it must 
be in perpetuity? 

(No answer was given). 
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Hr. V. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, if the Government of India is not 
responsible for the management of the North Western Kailway? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. 

Hr. N. H. Joshi: And if they are responsible for the management of 
the North Western Railway, is not the Agent of the North Western Rail- 
way the agent of the Government of India? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes, I think so. 

Hr. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I ask, Sir, again, whether it is the 
policy of the Government that no other proposals for this contract will 
be taken up so long as Wheelers are there? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: So far as 1 am aware, there have been no 
other proposals for this contract. 

Hr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member, Sir, as a matter 
tf public morality, whether he will not consider the proposition of asking 
for tenders from other firms? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: In regard to this matter of asking 
for tenders, we leave to our Agmts’ discretion to decide in particular cases 
whether it is advisable to call for tenders or to place the contract out in 
the manner they have done so far. This contract has to run for two 
^ ears, but as I notice there is a good deal of feeling on the subject, T 
am quite prepared to say that, when the two years havi run out, we will 
consider the matter. 

Improvements \t Karachi, Pindi and Sukkur Woitxqr>rs on 
North Western Rui.way to obviate Reduci’ on of St 

106 *Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a full-pasre article appearing on page 11 of the Weekly 
“ Railway Herald ", which is the official organ of the North-Western 
Railway Union (Recognised) Lahore, in its issue of the ?4th December 
3926, protesting against the reduction of about 3,000 men on the North- 
Western Railway, and suggesting ways and means whereby such drastic 
reduction could be avoided? 

(b) What were the recommendations of the North-Western Railway 
Raven Committee in respect of the Locomotive, Carriage and Wagon shops 
at Karachi, Rawalpindi and Sukkur, and what is the definite line of action 
being taken by the Railway Board in respect of each of those recommenda- 
tions ? 

(c) Have the Railway Board accepted the recommendations of the 
Raven Committee, in toio or only partially in connection with the Locomo- 
tive, Carriage and Wagon shops at Karachi, Rawalpindi and Sukkur? 

(d) Are the Railway Board prepared : 

(i) to rebuild the existing Locomotive Shop at Sukkur with addi- 
tional pit accommodation, 

(ii) to lay down an up-to-date Carriage Repajr Shop at Sukkur, and 

(iii) to provide well equipped Wagon Repair Shops at Rawalpindi, 
Sukkur and Karachi, as recommended by the Raven Com- 
mittee? 

(e) If the replies to part (d) are in the affirmative, when will those 
Suggested improvements be effected, and how many more skilled labourers 
-will be required at each place for each shop, respectively? 
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Improvements at Karachi, Pindi and Sukkur Workshops on 
North-Western Rahway to obviate Reduction op Siaff. 

107. *Ha]l Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of all men as it stood on 1st December 1926, working (i) at 
the Locomotive Shops at Karachi and Rawalpindi respectively, and (ii) at 
the Carriage Repair Shops at Karachi and Rawalpindi, respectively? 

(b) How many of the men working at each of the above shops, respec- 
tively, have been or are being discharged under the plea of closing down 
those shops? 

(c) Were the orders for closing down the aforesaid shops issued by the 
Agent, North-Western Railway, with the consent of the Railway Board 
and the Government of India? 

(d) If the aforesaid shops are being closed down in accordance with 
the Raven Committee recommendations, why are not the recommendations 
of the same Committee in respect of opening new shops and extending 
some of the existing ones also being carried out simultaneously , so as to 
absorb the men not wanted in one shop in the other? 

(c) Why do not the North-Western Railway authorities absorb in other 
shops the men to be discharged and thus provide them elsewhere, till any 
surplus of labour is adjusted automatically ? 

(/) What objection is there to retaining them in service till the extended 
works, aB recommended, are established and their sorvices utilised for 
those ? 

Improvements at Karachi, Pindi and S ’kkur Workshops on 
North -Western Rahway to obviate Rediction oi Sjait. 

108. *HaJi Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether new appointments of skilled labourers for the North-Western Rail- 
way Workshops and Sheds continue to be made on the 1st and 15th of 
every month? 

(b) How many new men have thus been appointed since the day when 
the Raven Committee Report was published? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I propose, Sir, with your permis- 
sion to give a single answer to questions Nos 106. 107 and 108. 

2 The Government have seen the article referred to by the Honourable 
Member and have considered the suggestions made in it as wcLi as the 
suggestions made by the Honourable Member himself. 

3. The position in regard to locomotive shops and carriage, and wagon 
shops respectively is as follows : 

(a) Locomotive Shops. — The Raven Committee reported that the 
existing shops at Rawalpindi, Karachi and Sukkur are old, 
badly laid out and uneconomical. Also that they are inade- 
quate to deal with the heavier types of engines which it is 
proposed to use on the North Western Railway. They sug- 
gested that all the shops at Karachi and Rawalpindi sibtiixld 
be closed down and that the existing shop at Sukkur should 
be rebuilt pn up to date lines with pit accommodate^ tat 
40 engines. It has accordingly been decided to clog* $pmn 
the locomotive shop at Karachi, but a decision as to thbrlaftt? 
motive shop at Rawalpindi has been deferred for the prese*ft. 
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Thfe locomotive shop at Sukkur is to be rebuilt with pit 
accommodation for 30 engines. 

(6) Carriage and Wagon shops . — For similar reasons the Committee 
recommended that the carriage repair shops at Karachi and 
Rawalpindi should be closed down, that the carriage repair 
formerly done in these shops should be concentrated in a 
new and up to date shop at Sukkur, and that well equipped 
wagon repair shops should bo provided at Rawalpindi. Sukkur 
and Karachi. It has been decided to close down the existing 
carriage and wagon shops at Karachi and Rawalpindi, and 
to provide a new carriage repair shop at Sukkur and a new 
wagon repair shop at Karachi. It is not thought necessary 
to provide wagon repair shops at Rawalpindi and Sukkur. 

4. On December 31st last, 1,275 men were employed in the locomotive 
shop at Karachi and 1,389 in the shop at Rawalpindi. In the carriage repair 
shops at Karachi and Rawalpindi 401 and 746 men respectively were 
employed. The numbers which are being discharged are: 

Karachi Locomotive shop ....... 1,047 

Karachi Carriage shop • ...... 371 

Rawalpindi Carnage and Wagon shop .... 674 

5. It is unlikely that the programme of the improved shops will be 
completed in loss than three years. It is impossible to say what addi- 
tional staff of skilled workmen, if any, will be required in the new Sukkur 
shops when tney are built In the meantime, owing to the better use 
now being made of rolling stock" locomotives and vehicles are coming less 
frequently into the shops for repairs Secondly, the improved methods 
and organisation which are being introduced in the shops are resulting in 
considerable reduction in the time taken to effect repairs. The result of 
these two factors in combination is that the Administration, though it is 
absorbing as many* of the men thrown out of employment at Karachi and 
Rawalpindi as possible, is unable economically to find employment for them 
all. It would not be justifiable to defer the closing of these shops until 
the now shops are ready, because the work which has to be done can be 
done without them. 

6. The order issued by the Agent of the North Western Railway in the 
matter were issued in consultation with the Railway Board. The Raven 
Committee did not recommend that the shops which it is proposed to 
close down should be kept open until the new shops arc ready. Nor, for 
the reasons already given, could this course be justified. The preparation 
of designs, the construction of buildings and the installation of machinery 
in the shops will of necessity take time, but plans are in course of pre- 
paration. 

7. With reference to the question in question No. 108 (a), the 1st 
and the 15th of the month are the recognised days on which vacancies 
are usually filled by recruitment I do not know how many new men 
have been appointed since the day when the Raven Committee's report 
was published, but if the Honourable Member is anxious for the informa- 
tion# I will find out and let him know. 

f Grievances op Subordinate Rait?wav Employees. 

Abdoola H&roon : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
reasons on account of which they were not prepared to have 
Mtnq&xy instituted on the grievances of subordinate Railway employees, 
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as was demanded in the Besolution of Mr. Aoharya, which was passed in 
this House, as amended by Dr. Datta and Mr. Joshi, on 5th February 
1925? 

( b ) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the Besolution 
passed by the International Transport Workers’ Federation Congress, held 
at Paris in the middle of September last, emphatically protesting against 
such indifference shown by the Government of India in this respect ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The Honourable Member's 
attention is invited to the answer given to a similar question No. 386 asked 
by Mr. M. K. Acharya on 1st September, 1925. 

(b) The Government have seen the "Resolution referred to by the 
Honourable Member. * . _ 


Haj Committee at Karachi. 

110. *Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: 1. Will Government be pleased to furnish 
.the following information regarding the Haj Committee at Karachi: 

(a) The names of the present members of the Haj Committee ; 

(b) Since when each of the members has been a member of that 

Committee ; 

(c) The rules for appointing members of this Committee and who 

'the appointing authority is; and 

(d) The object in appointing such a Committee and the duties, 

powers and responsibilities of the members? 

2. How many meetings of the Haj Committee have been held between 
1st January 1926 and 31st December 1926, and which of the members 
attended all those meetings? 

8. Are the proceedings of the Haj Committee meetings recorded in 
any register, and have they ever been communicated tcyfche press for public 
information ? 

4. What new proposals were made to the Government authorities by 
the Haj Committee of Karachi during the last year, with a view to further 
the interests and increase the comforts of and - remove the grievances suffered 
by the pilgrims? 

5. When will the term of office of the present members expire? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore ; The information has been called for 
from the Local Government and will be supplied to the Honourable Member 
when received. 

Hardships ot Haj Pilgrims at Karachi. 

111. *H&]i Abdoola Haroon: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the various complaints regarding hardships and inconveni- 
ences suffered by Muslim pilgrims in the Pilgrims’ Camp, Karachi, while 
awaiting the departure of their steamers from (Karachi to Jeddah, which 
oomplaints were published frequently last year in the “ Zamindar ” and 
the “ Uuhlim Outlook 99 of Lahore, the 11 Al-Wahid 99 and other news- 
papers at Karachi, the “ Hamdard ” of Delhi, the “ Rozenameh Khftafat 99 
of Bombay and several other newspapers? 

(b) fo It a fact thaf last year far want of adequate accommodation m 
the Ftygmns’ Camp, Karachi, hundreds of pilgrims had to stay out in the* 
open uAler the burning heat of the sun? 
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(c) Is it a fact that under such circumstances the workers of the 
Karachi (Khilafat Committee made arrangements for accommodating the 
pilgrims in private buildings, while the Protector of Pilgrims himself made 
no suitable arrangements? 

( d ) What steps have the Government taken to provide more accom- 
modation in the Pilgrims’ Camp, Karachi? 

( e ) Is there any mosque within the premises of the Pilgrims’ Camp, 
Karachi? If not, why has the Protector of Pilgrims not drawn the atten- 
tion of the Government to its need being keenly felt by the pilgrims? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Government are aware that 
complaints have appeared in the Press. 

(b) It is a fact that last year there was overcrowding in the Pilgrim 
Camp at Karachi. 

(c) Some pilgrims for whom the accommodation in the camp was in- 
sufficient lodged in musafirkhanas and jamaatkhanas. Government have 
received a report that permission was given to the Khilafat Committee to 
erect sheds in the camp, but it was not availed of. „ 

( d ) Government constructed two additional sheds and sanctioned other 
improvements lust year at a cost exceeding Bs. 44,000 and propose to 
erect one more shed this year. 

(e) Government have no information on the subject. 

CREDENTIALS OP PbOTECTOU OP PlLGllIMS, KaBACHI. 

112. *H&]i Abdoola Haroon: 1. Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the name of the Protector of Pilgrims, Karachi; 

(b) his educational qualifications; 

(c) since when he has been holding that appointment; and 

( d ) whether he had been in Government service before being posted 

there ? f 

2. What Government posts, if any, did the present Protector of Pil- 
grims, Karachi, formerly hold one after another? 

3. Has he ever been dismissed from Government service or suspended 
or otherwise severely dealt with, before his appointment as Protector of 
Pilgrims ? 

4. If the reply to part 8 is in the affirmative, what were the special 
reasons for his appointment to the post of the Protector of Pilgrims. 
Karachi? 

5. What is his present pay, and what different allowances do.es he get 
and what amounts? 

6. Does he get any conveyance allowance; if so, how much? 

7. How many trains did he visit at the Karachi railway stations between 
1st January, 1926, and 31st December, 1926, to receive the pilgrims ? fc 

8. What is his age, and can he continue in sendee even though he J>e 
over 55 years ? 

9. Has the attention of Government been drawn to the frequeht com- 
plaints against the Protector of Pilgrims, which have been appearing from 
time to time in the Muslim newspapers all over India and specially in 
the " Al-Wahid ”, Karachi and other local papers? Do Government fHh 
pose to inquire into these complaints? 

B 2 
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10. Are Government aware that the’ Protector of Pilgrims last year 
not only refused to avail himself of the co-operation of the workers 
of the Karachi Khilafat Committee and other Muslim Associations and 
individuals but also did not even tolerate their serving the pilgrims? Do 
Government propose to inquire into the reasons for such action on the 
part of the Protector? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: 1. (a) Khan Sahib Abdul Qadir 
Umar Khan. 

(b) Matriculation examination of the Bombay University and depart- 
mental examination of the Revenue Department of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. 

(c) The Government of India have no information. 

(d) Yes. 

2. Clerk in the office of the Commissioner in Sind, then Mukhtiarkar 
and Mir Munshi to the Commissioner in Sind. 

8 and 4. The Government of India have no information. 

5 and 6. Pay Rs. 175 per mensem, personal pay Rs. 50 per mensem 
and conveyance allowance Rs. 75 per mensem. 

7. No record is maintained of the visits paid from time to time. During 
the pilgrim season either the Protector of Pilgrims himself or one of his 
staff according as the occasion demands attends the Railway Station 
regularly on the arrival of each train with pilgrims. 

8. His age is about 60 years. The appointment is made by the Local 
'Government who are empowered to decide fitness for service. 

9. An enquiry haB already been made bv the Local Government who 
have found that the complaints were unfounded. 

10. An enquiry will be made. 

Sir Walter Willson: Will the Government kindly tell us how they 
know whether a train is a pilgrim train or not? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I really cannot give my Honour- 
able friend that information, but I should think that the Protector of 
Pilgrims must have information as to whether a train is bringing in a 
large influx of pilgrims or not. 

Government Subsidy to Reuters and other News Agencies. 

118. *Ha]i Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
to what extent they subsidise the Routers, the Associated Press of India, 
the Free Press of India and other News Agencies, if any, respectively? 

(b) Do the Government of India and any other officers under them 
subscribe for receiving News telegrams from any of those News Agencies? 

(c) If the reply to (b) above be in the affirmative, what is the amount 
of money paid for the purpose to each of the News Agencies? 

(d) Are Government aware that the correspdndents of the Associated 
Press of India almost everywhere are Hindus ? 

The* Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The Government sub- 
sidise no news agencies. 

‘ (b) Yes. 

(c) In 1925-26 the cost of subscription for Indian News Agency tele- 
grams was 28,145 and for Reuters’ Agency Rs. 65,200. 

(d) Government have no information. „ 
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Pandit Bilakantha Das: Can tie Government inform the House if* there 
are any laws, rules or regulations preventmg non-Hindus from being 
correspondents to any of these News Agencies? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander » jduddlman : Judging by my experience 
Hindus are very largely employed as correspondents to newspapers in 
India. 

Government A cr ion against Rise in P. and 0. Passenger Fares. 

114. ♦Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: (a) Has the attention of Govern- 
ment been drawn to the speech of Lord Inchcape at the 86th annual 
genoral meeting of the P. and 0 Company in which he refers to the 
possibility of raising passenger fares at an early date? 

(b) If so, will not a rise in the P. and 0. fares involve the Government 
of India and Provincial Governments in larger outlay to provide for free 
passages for their officers, their wives and children? 

(c) Are Government prepared to ask the P. and 0. Company not to 
raise their fares for the passage of Government officers and their families? 

(d) In the alternative, are Government prepared to negotiate with 
another reliable line of steamers to take and bring back their officers to 
and from England without having to pay the P. and 0. Company's enhanced 
fares ? 

(e) What exactly will bo the extra expenditure involved during next 
year by such'an enhancement in respect of All-India services? 

(/) Have Government received any communication on this subject 
from the P. and O. Company? If so, will Government be pleased to place 
it on the table? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) and (b) The answer is in the 
affirmative 

(r) and (d) Government do nol propose to take the action suggested. 

(") This question is hypothetical 

(/) No communication has been received 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Does the Government receive any rebate on 
account of the passages it secures for Government officials? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I should like to have notice of that 
question. 

Movement of Troops to China in 1926. 

115. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: {a) Will Government he pleased to 
state what was the number of Indian troops, how much cavalry and how 
much infantry stationed in China till 15th December, 1926? 

(b) Are any troops under orders for transfer to China? If so, what is 
their number ? 

(c) What was the number of European troops, moved from India to 
China during the year 1926, till December 15th? 

Mr. Ct. M. Young: (a) No Cavalry: One Indian Infantry battalion and 
& small detachment of a Mule Corps both at Hong Kong. 

(6) The information desired by the Honourable Member was published 
in a press communique on the 24th of this month. 

(e) None, Sir. 
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116. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindai: (a) Is it true that firms paying in- 
come-tax were denied the right to vot#)at the Assembly election? 

(6) Was that because rules do not permit them to vote? 

(c) If so, do Government propose to amend the rules so as to remove 
this disability? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlxnan: (a) Government presumes 
that the local electoral authorities observed the rules on the subject. 


(b) The rules prescribing the qualifications of electors in Commerce 
•Constituencies in which firms are interested are not uniform. In Bombay 
and Bengal qualification is based on membership of various industrial or 
commercial associations. The Madras rule requires that a partnership 
*on whose account a right to vote is claimed shall have been assessed to 
income-tax in the previous year on an income of not less than Bs. 10,000 
•derived from business. 


(r) No. 

117, 118. (Already answered — vide page 189 ante.) 


Opening op New Delhi by King -Emperor. 

119. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindaa: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
■state whether they are in communication with the Secretary t>f State with 
a view to inviting His Majesty the King-Emperor to open New Delhi m 
1927? 

(b) If so, what stage has the correspondence reached and is there any 
likelihood of His Majesty accepting the invitation? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlxnan: (a) The answer is in the 
negative. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Government's Liability por Imperial Conference and Military 
Naval and Air Projects. 

120. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: Will Government be pleased to 
state whether they have undertaken any financial responsibility for the 
expenses to be incurred in connection with (a) the Imperial Conference, 
(b) Singapore Naval Base, (c) increase in the Military, Naval and Air forces 
of India, and (d) Air services between England, Egypt and India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlxnan: (a) The Government of 
India have undertaken liability for the expenses of India's representatives 
t6 the Imperial Conference. 

(b) The answer is in the negative. 

(c) The Government of India undertake the whole financial responsibi- 

lity for increases in the Military and Air Forces in India. Their financial 
liability for the naval defence of India is at present limited to the annual 
subsidy 4 " o# £100,000. The Boyal Indian Navy, when inaugurated, will 
replace the “ Boyal Indian Marine ” and will not, for some time at any 
rate, involve any large addition to the Government of India’s marine ex- 
penditure. 4 

(d) The air services to be operated between England, Egypt and India 
comprise an aeroplane service from Cairo to Karachi and airship service 
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from England to India via Egyjt. The Government of India are con- 
structing the aerodrome and hangar required at Karachi for the aeroplane 
service, the estimated cost of these being Rs. 1,20,000, and they are also 
providing certain special meteorological facilities at a cost of Rs. 12,000 
initial and Rs. 28,000 recurring. Ai^egards the airship service, the Govern- 
ment of India have acquired the land for the base at Karachi, and this 
is being placed rent free at the disposal of the British Government The 
expenditure on this account is not expected to exceed Rs 1£ lakhs. rfThey 
also have agreed to give a grant-in-aid of Rs. 4 lakhs to this service on the 
understanding that the ordinary import duties will be paid on all materials 
imported into India for the work. 

Royal Commission on Agriculture to visit Sind. 

121. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishinda s: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the Royal Commission on Agriculture is likely to visit Sind 
in order to study the agricultural problems of that Province which are 
peculiar and not common with the rest of the Presidency? 

(b) If so, when will the Commission visit Sind? 

(c) How long will their stay be? 

(d) In what place or places will they hold sittings to examine wit- 
nesses? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes 

(b) Next cold weather. 

(c) and (d) No detailed programme for next cold weather has yet been 
prepared. 

Reduction or Passenger Fares on Si ate Railways. 

122 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Wliai is the amount of the reduction of 
fare on the East Indian Railway and ihe Great Indian Peninpula Railway? 

(b) Has this reduction taken place on other State lines? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I lu> on the table a statement showing the 
reduction in passenger fares on the four State-managed railways since 1st 
April, 1025, with the fares in force on these railways prior to that date. 
This will I think give the Honourable Member the information he seeks. 


Statement of changes »n passenger fares over the following State worked Railways 


1. — E. I Radway. 


Class. 

Fares in force, 

j Prior to lBt April, 1925. 

1st February, 1927. 

Distance. 

Hate per j 
mile. 

Distance. 

Rate ppr 
'mile. 

I 

1 — 800 

24 pies 

1—100 

24 pies. 


P ht f 


plug 



801 and over 

18 „ 

101-800 

18 „ 




plug 

I 

- - - _ 1 


_ _ j 

SOI and over 

. « » _ 




aos 
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1. — B. L -EaiZira^r-contd. 


CUm. 

• 

Fares intforce. 

4 ; 

Prior to 1st April, 1925. 

1st February, 1927. 

Distance. 

Bate per 
mile. 

! 

Distance. 

Rate per 
mile. 

11 . . 

■ 

1—300 

12 pies 

1—100 

12 pies. 


plus 


plus 



301 and over 

9 „ 

101—300 

9 » 




plus 





30l and over 

6 „ 

Inter— 



From 1st Janvai 

ry, 1926. 

X. I. R. Section — 





Mail 

1—300 

7 „ 

1—300 

7 i> 


plus 


plus 



301 and ov er / 

5 „ 

301 and over 

3i „ 

Ordinary 

All distances . | 

5 „ 

1—300 

& ,, 


i 

1 

plus 



1 


301 and over 

3* „ 

O.and R. Section — 





Mail and Ordinary 

I)o. 


As on the E. I. R. 

. Section. 


15 — J?. 1, Railway — concld. 


Fares in force. 


Class. 

Prior to 1st April, 1925. 

1st January, 1926. 

1st February, 1927. 

Distance. 

Rate 
per mile. 

Distance. 

hate 
per mile. 

Distance 

Rate 
per mile. 

Ill— 






• 

E. I. R. Sec- 







tion — 







Mail . 

1-300 

5 pies 

1—300 

5 pies 

1—50 

5 pies. 

- 

plus 

301 and over 

4* » 

plus 

801—600 

31 „ 

plus 

51—300 

4 „ 




plus 


plus 





601 and over 

1 3 „ 

801 and over 

2* „ 

Ordinary 

All distances 

8* „ 

1—300 

31 „ 

1—50 

3* „ 




plus 

801 and over 

„ 

plus 

51—300 

3 » 






plus 


0. and R. Sec- 





801 and over 

2 * 

tion — 







Mail and Or- 







dinary 

Dow * 

! 81 „ 

As on the E. I. Railway 

As on the E 

I. Railway 


1 


section. 

section. 
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2,y+JS. JB. Bailway. 


* Fares in force prior to 1st 


April, 

1925. 


Class. 


— 

Distance. 

Rate per mile. 

/ 

I ... 1 1—150 

30 pies. 

- 


i plus 




151 & over 

20 „ 



II 1 1—150 

15 „ 



plus 




1 151 & over 

10 „ 



Inter , • . 1 — 150 

6 „ 


• No change. 

ph is 




151 & O^CT 

4* „ 



III . Mail . . 1—130 

5 „ 



phis 




151 6c mor 

4 v 



Ordinary . , All distances 

3* v 

J 

1 


3, — Great Indian Benwwla lladway. 


Class. 

Fares in force. 

j Prior to 1st April, 1925. 

1st April, 1926. 

Distant e. 

1 

Rate per 
mile. 

Distance. 

Rate per 
mile. 

I 

1—300 

24 pies 




plus 


> All distances • 

18 pies. 


301 and o\cr 

18 „ 

) 


II ... 

1—300 

12 „ 




plus 


r » » • 

0 „ 


301 and over 

9 v 

J 


Inter • Mail * . 

1—300 

7\ „ 

) 



plus 


No change. 


301 and o\ er 

6 „ 

) 


Express • 

As above 

As above 

All distances • 

6 pies. 

III . . Mail 

1—300 

5 pies 

'l 



plus 


V No change. 


301 and over 

4i „ , 

J • 


Ordinary • 

1—300 

4 

* « 

1—160 

4 pies. 

* 

plus 


plus 



301 and o> er 

3* „ 

151—300 

8i „ 




plus 


* 



301 and over 

3 „ 
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4.— JV. IP. JUilway. 


tClass. 

Prior to 1st April, 1926. 

Fares in force. 

From 1st April, 1926. 

lit February, 1927 

Di atari co. 

Rate per 
mile. 1 

| Distance. 

Rate por 
mile. 

Distance. 

Rate per 
mile. 

i . . 

1— 300 

24 pie 

All dis» 

18 pies 

1—300 

1£ pies 


pint 

y 

tances. 


. plus 


j 

30 1 & over 

18 „ J 



301 & over j 

12 „ 

1 

II . 

1—300 

12 „ 1 



1 

1—300 

9 „ 



y 

Do. 

9 „ 

plus 



301 A over 

9 nj 



801 & over 

6 „ 

Inter 

All dis- 

5 ” 

1 — 50 

5 „ ■> 




tances. 


plus 

y 

| No change. 


j 


51 and over 

41 * J 



m . 

Do. 

3* „ 

1— 50 

3i „ 

1—50 

31 pies. 




plvt 


plus 





51 and o^ or 

3 „ 

51—300 

3 „ 






I plus 







301 & over 

2 „ 


Railway Reserve Fund and Reduction op Fakes. 

123 ♦Mr. N. 0. Kelkar : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the amount kept in the Railway Reserve Fund created under the scheme 
of separation of finance? 

( b ) Has any amount been spent out of this, or do Government propose 
to spend any amount in the near future, and for what puirpose? 

(c) Does the reduction of fares on the East Indian Railway and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway come out of this reserve? 

Hr. A. A* L. Parsons: (a) Rs. 979 lakhs on the Blst March, 1926. 

(b) In 1924-25 an amount of Rs. 88 lakhs was appropriated from Reserve 
for writing down the value of stores. Government's intentions as to the 
future will be explained when the Railway Budget is presented to the 
Assembly. 

(c) No; but the Reserves are indirectly affected inasmuch as the 
balance available for appropriation to the Reserve Fund would be greater 
but for the falling off in earnings caused by the reduction in ares. 

Publication of Railway Board's Evidence before Tariff Board. 

124 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the Tariff Board is a public body and makes its inquiries in public? 
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(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state why any portion of the 
-evidence given by the Railway Board before the Tariff Board should be 
kept confidential? 

(c) Are Government prepared to publish this portion of evidence also 7 

(d) If not, will Government state their reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The Tariff Board has consistently 
adhered to the recommendation of the Fiscal Commission that its enquiries 
should be conducted with the utmost publicity. The Commission itself 
recognized, however, that it might not always be possible that the whole 
of its investigations should be held in public, and the Board have sometimes 
found it necessary to admit evidence which is treated as confidential. It 
rests with the witness in every case to decide whether he will give evidence 
in public, and if he desires that Ins evidence should not be published, it 
rests with the Board to decide wh 'ther they will admit it on that basis. 

(b) The immediate publication of the evidence given by the Chief Com- 
missioner and Financial Commissioner of Railways on the subject of wagons 
would have been prejudicial to the interests of certain firms, and for this 
reason it was necessary that it should be kept confidential for a time. 

(c) and (d) Yes. The Government of India propose to authorise the 
Tariff Board now to publish this portion of the evidence. 

Reduction in Freight on State Railways. 

125. *Mr. N. 0. Kelk&r: (a) Will Government state whether any re- 
duction has taken place in the rates of freight charged on any items other 
than coal during the last three years on the State Railways? 

(b) What are the reasons preventing a reduction of these rates? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) There have been no material reductions in 
goods rates during the last three jears on State- worked railways, except 
for coal. 

(b) In addition to the reduction in coal freights we have made con- 
siderable reductions in passenger fares on most railways during the last 
three years, thereby facing as large a decrease in our earnings as was 
consistent with financial prudence. 

Publication of Railway Administration Repoht for 1025-26. 

126. *Mr. N. 0. Kelk&r : (p) Will Government be pleased to state 
the dates on which the Railway Administration Report has been published 
f'r the last five years including the date of the publication of the report 
of the working of railways for the year 1925-26? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state why there should be-all tins 
delay in this publication? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) I lay on the table a statement showing 
the dates on which the report by the Railway Board on Indian Railways 
• was published in each of the last five years. 

(b) Volume I of the report cannot be issued until the final figures 
of receipts and expenditure to be incorporated in it are received from tb& 
Accountant-General, Railways. They were not received this year in their 
final form until the 9th December, while volume I of the report was issfced 
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on January the 7th — volume II had been issued in the previous November — 
so the Honourable Member will see that there was no avoidable delay. 
The Itailway Board are themselves very anxious to get out the report as 
quicklj us possible, and are discussing with the Auditor-General the ques- 
tion whether it is not possible to close the accounts finally at an earlier 
date. I would like to mention that the Preliminary Abstract of Statistics 
for 1925-26 was issued on September 9th, 1926, a month earlier than in 
1924-25. 


Statement showing thp date of issue of (1) Preliminary Abstract of Statistics of 
Indian Railways and (II) Annual Report by the Radway Board on Indian RaiU 
ways for the lait five years. 


Year. 

* Preliminary 
Abstract of 
Statistics of 
Indian 
Railways. 

Volume I. 

Volume II. 

Remarks. 

1921-22 . 

... 

11-1-1923 

11-1-1923 

* The Preliminary 
Abstract of Statis- 

1922-23 . 


5-2-1924 

18-1-1924 

tics of Indian Rail- 
ways was issued 

1923-24 . 

17-9-1924 

9-1-1925 

25-10-1924 

first from the 
financial t year 

1924-25 . 

8-10-1925 

31-12-1925 

5-12-1925 

1923-24. 

1925-26 . 

9-9-1926 

7-1-1927 

12-11-1926 



Dismissal or Mr. Wells, Chief Controller of Stores, E. I. R. 

127. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Is it true that Mr. Wells, Chief Controller 
of Stores of the East Indian Railway, bus been dismissed from service? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state whether there was any 
inquiry held and what the personnel of the tribunal was that made the 
inquiry ? 

(c) Have any charges of corruption or dishonesty been brought home to 
him? 

(d) If so, why is he not being prosecuted? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Agent of the East Indian Railway held the departmental en- 
quiry which resulted in his dismissal. 

(c) and (d) We were advised that criminal proceedings could not be 
instituted with such a reasonable prospect of success as would justify 
their institution. 

Reasons for Sanru s of 80,000 Wagons. 

« 

* 128. +Mr. N. O. Kelkar: Will Government be pleased to explain how 

they came to have a surplus of thirty thousand wagons as mentioned by 
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8ir Clement Hmdley in his evidence before the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information given by Sir Clement Hindley 
to the Royal Commission in October, 1926, was that there was no founda 
tion for a complaint of shortage of wagons inasmuch as owing to im- 
proved methods of working there had been something like 30,000 wagons 
more than the number required for working the traffic for the previous three 
months. The number of course fluctuates from day to day, and it was not 
suggested that there will always be this number of wagons in excess of 
daily requirements. Apart from a falling off in traffic, the surplus is due 
to improvements made in the working of railways and also to additional 
facilities provided during the past few )ears. The main factors which 
have contributed to the surplus are * 

(1) Reduction in the time occupied in repairing wagons with a con- 

sequential reduction in the percentage under repair and in- 
crease in the number available for traffic. 

(2) Strengthening of track and bridges enabling the carrying capa- 

city of vehicles to be increased. 

(3) Improved marshalling yards and terminal facilities and better 

working in marshalling yards resulting in a reduction in idle 

hours of wagons. 

(4) Reduction of train mileage by doubling tracks or adopting new 

routes thereby decreasing the number of wagons inquired. 

(5) Extension of the use of telephone train control thereby increasing 

the capacity of sections. 

(6) Increased speed of trains owning to the extended use of vacuum 

brakes. 

(7) Gradual elimination of low capacity wagons, an increase in the 

tractive effort of locomotives and an increase in the gross weight 

of trains. 

(8) The system of pooling railway wagons. 

In addition to the above, there are many other contributory causes of 
lesser importance which have operated beneficially to enable railways to 
carry traffic with a lesser number of wagons. 

Number and Price of Wagons ordered since 1919 on all Railways. 

129 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (to) Will Government be pleased to state the 
total number of wagons ordered since 1919 for the State and Company 
Railways?' 

(6) What was the average price at which these wagons were ordered? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The approximate number of broad and metre 
gauge wagooe placed on the lme during the period 1919-20 to 30th of 
September 1926, is 61,976. 

(b) We have not the prices for Compnny-mdnaged railways but the 
average cost of wagons purchased for State-managed railways was about 
Rs. 5,170 per wagon. 

- Kumar Ganaganand Sinba: Were the orders for wagons placed in India 
or in England ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I must ask for notice. I cannot remember com- 
plete details for so long a period back. 
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Deficient Ee^ixos on Capital Expenditure on State Railways. 

180. *Mr. H. 6. Kelkar: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the* 
total amount of capital expenditure incurred in connection with State Rail- 
ways since 1919 including that sanctioned for the current year? 

(b) Is it true that expenditure is sanctioned on the assurance of the 
Agent that such capital expenditure will add to the earnings? 

(c) Is it true that some railways, on which such an expenditure has 
taken place, have not only failed to earn on the extensions but have failed 
to pay interest on the old capital at charge ? 

(d) What action do Government take in such cases? 

(e) What is the total additional annual interest charge in connection 
with capital expenditure incurred since 1919? 

Mi, A . A. L. Parsons: (a) and (e). The capital at charge of State 
Railways increased from 1919-20 to 1920-27 by 142J erores. The interest 
payable in 1927-28 is 744 lakhs more than that paid in 1920-21. 

( b ) Proposals for capital expenditure on oppn lines are considered with 

reference to the considerations stated in para. 7 of the memorandum on 
the subject of “ the programme of capital expenditure and expenditure 
from the Depreciation Fund ” placed before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways in November 1925 — vide Vol. II, No. 4 of the Pro- 
ceedings of that Committee. ▼ 

Proposals for expenditure on new construction are sanctioned after very 
careful scrutiny of the financial results of the expenditure along with other 
considerations. The scrutiny is, of course, based on the estimates of 
capital expenditure, the traffic earnings likely to be expected, and the 
working expenses involved which are furnished by the Agent and checked 
by the Railway Board in the light of previous experience. 

Blit estimates both for now lines and open line works are after all 
only estimates and expectations are sometimes insufficiently realised. 

(c) and ( d ). The only main railway systems which are at present work- 
ing at a loss aro the Bengal Nagpur and Assam Bengal. For such railways 
as well as for all railways, everything possible is done by Government to 
improve the financial results of working, and the financial position of the 
Assam Bengal Railway is now much better than for some time past. 

Tenders foe Electrical Equipment to be called in Indian Rupees. 

131. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Are Government aware that most of the 
largest producers of electrical equipment are represented in India? 

(b) Are they aware that the Indian Stores Department has been pur- 
chasing through these agents a large amount of electrical equipment every 
year? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state why tenders for the electrical 
plant required in connection with the new power station at Kalvan are not 
being called in India in rupees, but are being placed in the United Kingdom 
through the High Commissioner? 

The Honourable Sir Bfcnpendra Hath Ultra: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) The Honourable Member presumably refers to the plant and equip- 
ment for the Electrical Rower Station which is being constructed at Kalyan 
as part of the scheme for the electrification of the Great Indian Peninsula 
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Bailway. In conformity with the Rules for the supply articles for the 
pfiblic service, indents for this plant and equipment have been placed 
t|>on the Stores Department, London, and no tenders have been invited in 
India. 

PROCEDURE AS TO PLACING OP CONTRACTS FOR HANDLING GOODS ON STATK 

Railways and Amounts ta id during 1925-‘2G. 

132. *Mr. N. 0. Eelkar: («) Will Government be pleased to state what 
the system observed as when new lines are thrown open to traffic in plac- 
ing contracts for the handling and transport of goods? 

(6) Are Government aware that the rates for the handling and transport 
of goods given on different lines of railways in India differ considerably a. d 
that they are fixed not with any regard to market conditions, but are fixed 
arbitrarily by the Traffic Department- 9 

(c) ArO Government aware lhat on Company managed railways the 
system exists of giving out thifee contracts by open tender to contractors? 

(d) If Government have no information, will they bo pleased to call for 
the same and lay it on the table? 

(e) Is it true that contracts are being given to various firms year after 
year without any inquiry and that adjustments of rates are made only in 
favour of the contractor and not otherwise? 

* 

Procedure js to placing ot Contracis for handling Goods on State 
Railways and Amounts vaio during 1925-26. 

133. *Mr. N. 0. Eelkar: (l a) Will Government state the amount of 
money, paid during the last official year for which complete accounts are 
available, for each of the railway systems under State management for the 
handling and transport of goods with contractors? 

(6) Will Government state whether these contracts are renewed every 
year or not? 

(c) Are these contracts given by open tender, or are thoy given at the 
discretion of the Traffic Department? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 propose to answer questions Nos. 132 and 13d 
together. 

The general procedure as regards placing of contracts for the handling 
of goods on State-managed railways, whether the lines are new or old, 
is to call for tenders from time to time. These tenders are taken into- 
consideration when a decision as to the giving of a contract is made, but 
experience has shown that the lowest tender cannot always be accepted 
and that these contracts can only bo carried out by firms of considerable 
substance and standing. The contracts are generally given for* periods 
of three to five years to enable contractors to develop the nec^psary 
organization for carrying them out, and provided satisfactory work is done 
and the rates are reasonable, contracts are sometimes renewed, as in tho 
interest 6 of trade it is essential that there shall be no failure on the con- 
tractors ' part. The actual granting of the contracts rests with the Agent 
of the Railway. I lay on the table a statement showing the amount paid 
for the handling, collection and delivery of goods on the four State-managed 
Railways during 1925-26. 
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Statement showing* fEe amount paid for handling, collection and delivery of goods on 
a the State-managed Railway b during 19i5-t6. 



fcMVUfM*. 

flv Amount. 

•Sr?"* 


Eastern Bengal 8,15,947 

East Indian 19,68,911 

-Great Indian Peninsula . 8,93,537 

North Western 13,52,334 


Total . 60,30,729 


CIRCUMSTANCES OP ALLEGED FllATJD IN SlOfcES DEPARTMENT, E. I. R. 

134. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to the reply of Gov- 
ernment to my starred question No. 22 of the 21st January 1926, regard- 
ing the alleged fraud in the Stores Department of the East Indian Rail- 
way, will the Government kindly state the nature of the “ transactions ” 
referred to therein, and the names of the two senior officials of the Stores 
Department, who were dismissed from service, sAd the grounds of their 
dismissal, together with the reasons as to why they were not prosecuted? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the Guarantee Fund money was utilized to meet 
the Iobs in the store swindling; and if so, to what extent? Will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to lay on the table an account of the Guarantee Fund 
for the last three years? 

(c) Is it not a fact that according to the Handbook rules of the East 
Indian Railway Company, the entire Guarantee Fund belongs to the 
employees, the subscribers of the fund, and were the subscribers consulted 
before their money was utilized in this way? 

(<tf) Were the facts placed before a Court of law for decision before 
action was taken in this matter? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : (a) and (cl). The two senior officials, 
whose names T will give the Honourable Member if iie so desires, were 
shown as the result of a departmental enquiry to be implicated in an attempt 
to accept iron of an inferior and much cheaper quality instead of best 
Yopfaihire iron, of which 1,046 cwts. were being purchased. They were 
not prosecuted because Government was advised that criminal proceedings 
cotild not he instituted with such a reasonable prospect of success as would 
justify their institution. 

^ ( b ) and (<■) There was no loss, and no question therefore arose of 
using the guarantee fund to meet it. 

Mr. Gaya Praaad Singh: Will the Honourable Member give the names 
of the two officials? 

feha Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The name of one has already been 
given— Mr. Wells. 1 am' quite prepared to give the other name to the 
Honourable Member outside. 
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or Jndi^n Employees of E. I. E. of Sta?k Railway 
PRIVILEGES BY UNFAIR AGREEMENT. 

135. *Mt. Gaya Prasad Singh: («) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to a petition submitted to the Railway Board by the 
Indian employees of the East Indian Railway Company, and published in 
the Weekly Muzdoor of Lucknow, dated the 25th February, 1926, in which 
$t is stated that they have been “practically compelled to sign ” a fresh 
Service agreement bond, “ under moral pressure and hidden threats ”, 
^sometime before the Railway was taken over by Government? 

(b) Is it a fact that all State Railway privileges have been denied to 
•those employees of the East Indian Railway Company, whose services 
were retained, in terms of the said agreement? Do the Government pro- 
pose to extend the privileges of State Railways to the employees of the 
East Indian Railway? 

(c) Were similar service agreement bonds taken from the European 
employees also? 

The Honourable Sir Charlie lanes : (a) Government received the peti- 
tion referred to and have replied to it. They are, however, not aware 
that the employes were made to execute the agreement under any threat 
or pressure. 

(b) It is not understood uhich Slate Railway privileges are referred 
to by the Honourable Member In the petition referred to the main 
grievance which was alleged by the petitioners was the non-extension to 
them of State Railway Leave rules The men were allowed to continue 
under the old East Indian Railway leave rules as the leave rules applicable 
to State Railway employes are, at present, under consideration, and when 
the rules are revised it is the intention of Government to give those of 
the late East Indian Railway Coy. employes who fulfil certain conditions 
the option of coming under the new rules. 

(r) All employes, irrespective of their nationality, executed the agree- 
ment. 

First Day Payment fob Employees of E. I. R. and Furlough 

Figures. 

136. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (#) Ts it a fact that the employees on 
the East Indian Railway get their pay in the middle of the month, and not 
on the first day of the month as in other Government offices? If so, why? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state if the Civil Service Regu- 
lations and Fundamental Rules of the Government of India are appli- 
cable to the East Indian Railway sorvants? Will Government be pleased 
to state how many Indians and how many Europeans have got furlough 
leavo during the last three years? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (o) Yes. The pay clerks who travel over the 
line making payments cannot complete their rounds before the middle of 
a month. , 

(b) The Civil Service Regulations and Fundamental Rules are* not 
applicable to the East Indian Railway Company’s servants who were taken 
into Government service. No statistics are available as to the number of 
.Indians and Europeans who took furlough on the East Indian Railway 
during the last three years. 

Ueut*nw*t-Ooionel M A* J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Member 
please state whether the delay in giving salaries to the employees' thig 
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railway ia the cause of so many of them being in debt to the Kabuli money 
lenders and others? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Not so far as I am aware. 

Booking Faciutiis poe Third Class Passengers. 

187. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware that tha 
following notice, dated the 28rd July 1926) has been issued by the Chief 
Operating Superintendent, East Indian Bail way, Calcutta? 

“ The public are hereby informed that the authority given to guards to issue 
certificates to passengers to travel without having first purchased tickets for want of 
time as laid down in bye-law 5 ( b ) at page LXIV a of the current Time and Fare 
Table is cancelled. No passenger will henceforth be allowed to entrain without a 
ticket. Intending passengers are therefore requested to come to the platform at ieast 
20 minutes before the starting time of trains, and purchase tickets as laid down in 
Clause 74-P. L. of the same Guide/' 

(b) Are Government awaro that booking offices, specially for Third 
class passengers at most of the stations, are not open sufficiently early to 
allow passengers to purchase their ticket* in time to come to the platform 
at least 20 minutes before the starting time of trains; and if so, what 
arrangements have been made to remedy this stale of affairs? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. I would invite the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s attention to the reply which I gave to question No. 183 on the 19th 
August, 1926. 

(b) Government have received no representations to this effect. Under 
ruleB booking offices which have not got continuous booking are required 
to open not less than half an hour before the arrival of trains, but the 
Bail way Board recognise that the enforcement qf the system under which 
no passenger jr permitted to entrain without a ticket makes a strict observ- 
ance of this rule imperative. They have therefore asked the Agent of the 
East Indian Bailwav to take special steps to see that the rule is strictly 
observed. 

Examination op System op Communal Representation. 

138. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the speech of Lord Birkenhead in the House of 
Lords in July 1926, in which he said that “ the system of co mmunal re- 
presentation tends to stereotype cleavage "? 

(b) Is it in contemplation to examine this system of communal repre- 
sentation with a view to find out as to how far i%is responsible for the 
present tension of feeling prevailing in India ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Yes. The quotation 

mode by the Honourable Member, however, is nop quite accurate. 

* (b) No such action is contemplated. 

Coer op Legation at Kabul. 

189. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: With reference to the reply of 
Government to my starred question No. 42 of the 25th August, 1925, to the 
effect that the Legation at Kabul, represents the British Government, and 
the Government of India, “ in fact the whole Empire ", will the Govern- 
raent kindly state why the cost of its maintenance is not shared by the 
British Government, op the M whole Empire M ? 

Mr. 'H. B. Howell: I have nothing to add to the answer given on that 
* occasion by Sir Denys Bray. 
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Details op Stapf at Kabul Legation. 

140. *Mr. Ckiya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
how many European officers and how many Indian officers have been 
given appointments in the Legation at Kabul, and what is the annual 
amount of their respective salaries and allowances? 

Hr. X. B. Howell: ^-part from the Military Attach^ and the Legation 
Surgeon and the two Consuls at Jalalabad and Kandahar the Minister's 
staff consists of one Counsellor and two Secretaries, of whom one is an 
Indian. 

The total emoluments received by these officers are approximately 
equal to those of which H. M. 's diplomatic representatives and their staffs 
of corresponding status in other foreign countries are in receipt. 

Projected Line prom Rishikesh to Karantravag. 

141. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: With reforence to my starred ques- 
tion No. 28 of the 1st February, 1924, and the reply of the Govern- 
ment that “ a project* for a Railway line from Rishikesh Road to Karna 
Prayag on the way to Badri Nath is at present under consideration ", will 
the Government be pleased to state if they have sanctioned a railway 
survey to be made of the line in question? If so, by what time is the 
survey likely to be completed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. The survey of -the projected line from 
Rishikesh to Karanprayag on the way to Badri Nath has been sanctioned 
and it is expected that it will take about nine months to complete it. 

Prevention of Importation of Cocaine. 

142. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: ( a ) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the following passage in the * ‘ Report of the administra- 
tion of the Excise Department " of Behar and Orissa for 1924-25 
(page 19): 

“ Cocaine cases show a remarkable incroase from 52 in 1923-24 to 98 in the year 
under review. There had been a very substantial check on the use of this deleterious 
drug during the war, and for some time after it ; but increased quantities of the drug 
are again apparently coming into the country through the ports, and the vice is again 
on the increase.”? 

(b) Are Government aware that in reply to a question on this subject 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council on the 18th August, 1926, 
the local Government stated that " the only effective means of checking 
the traffic is to prevent* the import of the drug. That is a matter which is 
under the consideration of the Government of India "? 

(c) What action have the Government taken in this connection; and 
will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the latest communica- 
tion of the Behar and Orissa Government on this subject ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The Government have receiv- 
ed and *4 ad the Report. 

• (b) Yes. 

(c) The Government have not received any communications from the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa on this subject, except in regard to techni- 
cal details arising out of the Geneva Convention. , 

, o 2 
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The importation of cocaine is and has for many years been subject to 
rigid restrictions and every effort is made by the Customs Department to 
render those restrictions effective. A copy of the latest Notification on 
tihe subject is laid on the table. [Finance Department (Central Revenues) 
Notification No. 55, dated the 20th November, 1926.] 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT (CENTRAL REVENUES). 


NOTIFICATION. 

CUSTOM8. 

Delhi, the 20th November 1926. 

No. 66 . — In exercise of the power conferred by section 19 of the Sea Customs Act, 
18TB (VTII of 1878), and in supersession of the notification of the Government of India 
in the Department of Commerce and Industry No. 720*79, dated the 4th February 1911, 
the Governor General in Council is pleased to prohibit the bringing by sea or land 
into British India of any of the articles named in the first column of the Schedule to 
this notification from any place named in the second column of the Schedule except 
when covered by one of the exceptions specified in the third column of the Schedule. 



Schedule. 


Articles. 

From 

Exception 

1 

2 

3 

1. (a) Haw opium 

Any Indian State 
or Foreign Set- 
tlement in India. 

Haw opium imported otherwise than by 
posfc 

(a) on behalf of the Government of 

India, 

( b ) under an import authorisation 

granted by the Government 
of India, or 

( c ) in accordance with any rule 

framed under section 6 of the 
Opium Act, I of 1878. 

(b) Ditto 

Any other place 
onttddo British 

India. 

Haw opium imported, otherwise than by 
post, under an import authorisation 
granted by tbo Government of India. 

2. Prepared opium, as defined 
in tbo Hairue Opium Con- 
vention of 1912. 

Any place outside 
British Indio. 

No exception, a 

Q, Voca It avo* 

Ditto 

Importations, otherwise than by post, 
covered by an import authorisation 
granted by the local <»overnmcnt within 
whose jurisdiction the imjmrter resides 
or has his place of business, or by an 
officer empowered in this hehalf by such 
local Government. 

4. (« ) Medicinal opium . 

(b) Crude cocaine and eego- 
nine ; 

Ditto 

Importations, otherwise than by post, 
covered by an import authorisation 
granted by the local Government within 
^whose jurisdiction the importer resides or 

• 


(c) Morphine, diacetylmorp* 
hine, cocaine and their 


has his. place of business, or by an officer 
empowered in this behalf by such local 

respective silts j 


Gdvemmtat. 



qtrft&mtts Mm Ayrats. 


m 


Articles. 

1 



(d) Ail pg tpa ra tie m"o ffidnal 

Mm non* officinal (in 
eluding the so-called 
artti-ophrm remedied) 
containing mom thorn 
0 2 per cent, of morp- 
hine or more than 0*1 
per cent, of cocaine ; 

(<?) All preparations contain- 
ing diacotylmorphine ; 

(/) Galenical preparations 
(extract and tincture) 
of Indian hemp. 

5. Inaian hemp and bhang * , 


Any place outside 
British India. 


Exception. 

3 


Ditto 


Importations, otherwise than by post, in 
transit to a place outside British India, 
covered by an import authorisation 
granted by or nnder the orders of the 
local Government within whose jurisdic- 
tion the port or place of importation is 
Fituated, such authorisations being 
marked “ In transit 


Importation*-, otherwise than by post, 

(a) on behalf of any local Govern* 
meni. 


(i) nnder an import authorisation 
granted b^ the local Govern- 
ment within whose jurisdiction 
the importer resides or has t^s 
place of business, or by an 
otfh er empowered in this behalf 
by such local Government, and 

(c) in accordance with any rule framed 
under any local Excise Act, 


Note. — All the entries in the first column of the above Schedule except “ prepared 
opium ” ajid “ bhang ” shall be interpreted in accordance with the definitions con- 
tained in Article 1 of the Geneva Dangerous Drugs Convention of 1925. The words 
“National pharmacopoeia” in that Article shall be interpreted to mean “British 
pharmacopoeia “. 

A. TOTTENHAM, 
Joint Secy, to the Govt, of India. 


*C No. 55 — 77-E.O./25. 


Copy forwarded to— 

The Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor General in Central Tndia and Rajputana, 
the Hon'ble the Residents in Mysore and Hyderabad, the Residents at Baroda, in 
Kashmir and at Gwalio»* and the Agents to the Governor General, Punjab States, 
Madras States and the States of Western India, for information and necessary action. 

All Collectors of Customs, the Collector of Salt Revenhe, Bombay, the Commerce 
Department, the Opium Agent, Ghazipur, the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
the Indian Trade CopimissioDer in London, the British Trade Commissioners in India, 
Calcutta And Bombay, and the Director, Federation of British Industries. London, 
for information. 

The Director General of Commercial Intelligence for publication in the Indian 
Trade journal. f 


(Sd.) T. D. AHMAD, 
for Under Secy, to the Govt, of In&a. 


[81st J an. 1037. 
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Location or Imperial Library* 

148. *Mr. Gaya Praaad Singh: Will Government kindly state what 
decision, if any, they have arrived at, regarding the location of the Imperial 
Library of Calcutta? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: A committee consisting of the 
Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, the Education 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, a representative of the Library. 
Council, and a senior' officer of the Finance Department sat in Calcutta in 
December to consider the present condition and future ’ of the Imperial 
Library, and to make recommendations. The report of tte Committee has 
been received and is at present under consideration. 

Passport to Swamy Satya Deva to visit Europe. 

144. *Mr. Gaya Praaad Singh: Will Government kindly state if there 
has been any communication between them and any local Government, 
regarding the grant of a passport to Swamy Satya Deva to visit Europe 
for medical treatment of the eyes? If so, are Government prepared to 
place the correspondence on the table, and also state if the passport has 
been refused; and if so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The application from 
Swami Satya Deva foi^the issue of a passport was refused by the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab who reported the fact for the information of the Gov- 
ernment of India. Government are not prepared to lay the local Govern- 
ment’s letter on the table. 


Strength of various Commcnities in Provincial Legislative 

Councils. 

145. *Mr. M. A. Jinnah: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
what the exact number of Moslem representatives is in the various pro- 
vincial Councils and how many of them are elected; and how many 
nominated ? 

( b ) Will the Government be pleased to furnish similar information as 
regards the members of the other communities? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information is being 
called for from the various Local Govemments^and will be supplied to the 
Jlonourabta Member in due course. 


MrSSALMANS ELECTED BY SPECIAL OR MlXED ELECTORATES. 

146. *Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 1. Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether any Musulman has been elected by any special interest electorates 
or mixed electorate for which a Musulman is eligible for election under the 
Government of India Act, 1919, since it came into operation. 

(a) To any of the Provincial Counoils; if yes, which, when and how 

many? ^ ^ 

(b) To the Legislative Assembly*; if so, when, and how many? 

(c) To the Council of State; if so, when, and how many? 



qu e s t ions a m answers. 


m 


2. Will Government be pleased to state how many such special interest 
^electorates or mixed electorates exist under the present constitution? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman : 1 . A statement containing 
the information so far as it is available has been laid on the table. 

2. Provincial Councils ... ... ... 71 

Legislative Assembly ... ... ... 16 

Council of State ... ... ... 3 


Statement showing the number of Muhammadans returned by special or mixed 

electorates. 


Name of 
Legislature. 

Name of 
Constituency. 

No. of 
Members 
returnable. 

No of 
Muham- 
madans 
returned. 

Year. 

'Bombay Legislative 

Sind Jagirdars and 

1 

1 

1920. 

Council. 

Zamindars. 



General Elections. 

United Provinces 

Tcluqdars 

4 

1 

Ditto. 

Legislative Council 




Legislative Assembly . 

Bombay Mill Owners 

1 

1 

Ditto. 

Association. 




Ditto 

Delhi constituency . 

1 

1 

Ditto. 

Council of State . 

... 

Nil . 

NxL 


•Burma Legislative 

Indian Urban • 

8 

4 

1922. 

Council. 




Elections to Burma 




Council. 

Bombay Legislative 

Jagirdars and Zamin- 

1 

1 

1923. 

Council. 

dars (Sind Land- 
holders). 



General Elections. 

Bengal Legislative 

Dacca University 

1 

1 

Ditto. 

Council. 





United Provinces 

Taluqdars (Land- 

4 

1 

Ditto. 

Legislative Council. 

holders). 




Legislative Assembly . 

... 

NxL 

Nxd. 


rBurma Legislative 

Indian Urban . • 

8 

• 8 

1926. 

Council. 




Elections to the 





Burma Legislative 
Council. 

Council of State • 


NxL 

Nxl. 



Information regarding the last general e 1 actions is not available. 


Pundit Hilakantlu Baa: Will the Government also give the information 
'as to in how many constituencies there were Muhammadan candidates, 
how many Muhammadan vo#BS^%pre recorded in those constituencies and 
ihow many votes were recorded m all in favour of each Muhammadan 
(candidate? 
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«fee Honau ntttfc Mr AMabO* MWtetttta: Chaioti&y edrragfc, Sir, the* 
information ife not ifrffUim my immediate knowledge. It the Shtionirfitblfe 
Member will put a question down I will be delighted to attempt to supply 
him with the information. 


Bengal Detenus. 

147. *Mr. M. A. Jlnnah: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state- 
how many detenues from Bengal are still incarcerated, and under what 
statute or regulations and laws respectively? 

(b) Will the Government state the period during which each of them 
has already undergone imprisonment? 

(c) Will the Government state how long further the Government pro- 
pose to keep them in prison before they are released or tried by a proper 
tribunal ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Kuddim&n: (a) and (b). The number of 

persons at present detained in jails in connection with the Bengal revolu- 
tionary conspiracy is 16 under Regulation III and 72 under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. A statement is laid on the table showing 
the period of detention undergone by thoso who have been dealt with 
under Regulation III. The Government b? India are not in possession of 
similar information regarding those dealt with by the Government of Bengal 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

(c) With regard to the release of these persons I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the answer that I should have given to-day to Raja 
Raghunandan Prasad Singh’s question on the same subject had he put it: 

** The policy of Government in regard to the release of detenus under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and Regulation IIT of 1818 is to release them as and 
when considerations of the public safety permit. As stated recently by His Excellency 
the Viceroy in his address to the Members of this House, Government are prepared to 
release individuals as soon as they are satisfied that their release would not defeat 
the object for which they have been put under restraint, namely, the prevention of 
terrorist outrages.’* 


TA*t of pnnona in detention under Regulation II J of 1818. 


Name. 


Bate from which detained. 

.Tadn Gopal Mnkherjee 


25th September, 1923. 

Satish Chandra Bhnttacharji aVias 

Pakrashi . 

25th September, 1923. 

Bhnpendra Kumar Dutta 


25th September, 1923. 

Jyotish Chandra Ghosh » 


25th September, 1923. 

Monaranjan Das .Gupta 


25th September, 1923. 

Hhupati Mazumd&r . 


25th September, 1 923. 

Amrita Lnl Sarkar 


25th September, 1923. 

Rabindra Nath Sen Gupta . 


25th September, 1923.. 

Kali Prasad Banerjee . 


27th September, 1923. 

Jiban La] Chatter ji . 


4th October, 1923. 

Satis h Chandra Chakravarti 


23rd January, 1924. 

Aran Chandra Guha 


25th Jamtaty, 1921. 

X-jran CHandra Mukerji 


25th JantMry, 192ft 

Puma Chandra Das » 

m March, 1924. 

B«pin aeHtiri Qangnfi . >. 

2th March, 1924. 

Pratul Ganguli 

- 

22nd’ August, 192ft. 
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Kr. Ik. A. JfcUfk* Sir, I want to know whether the Honourable Mem- 
ber will be able to give us the figures of those who are under detention 
w ater 'the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Ik* BnouMito Sir Aiekander Muddiman: 1 think I have give* ydtt 

the figures. I have not the periods of their detention. 

Mr. M. A. Jinn ah: Will the Honourable Member be able to give the 
periods of their detention let dr on? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddinaan : The information is not here. 
T will endeavour to obtain It, 

Ifir. H. A. JlfifiteSl: Will the Honourable Member assurer us that he 
will get the information, and place it before the House ? 

fhfc Honourable Sir Alexander Mttddlin&n : I have no objection. 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Will the Honourable Member in giving 
the information give the periods of detention not only under this Act but 
the amount of imprisonment each of them has undergone in their life? 

The Honourable Sir Atex&nder Muddiman: That, Sir, is very difficult. 
Probably the Honourable Member may know better than I do the previous 
history of these persons. 

148 and 149. (Not put ) 

Economic Inquiry Committee, 192 r>. 

160. *Kumar Gangan&nd Sinha: Have Government considered or are 
they considering the report of the Economic Inquiry Committee, 1925? If so, 
when will they announce their decision regarding taking action on the 
Committee's recommendations? If not, why? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the H( nourable 

Member is invited to mv reph to Starred Question No. 105 in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly Debates datpd the 19th August, 1926. The Government 
have not yet received the replies from aH Provincial Governments. 


External C pital Committee, 1925. 

151. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Have the Government considered or are 
they considering the report of the External Capital Committee, 1925? If 
so, when will they announce their decision regarding taking action on the 
Committee’s recommendations? If not, why? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Government are considering the 
Report of the External Capital Committee and the copies of the correspond- 
ence with Local Governments, etc., which are placed on the table, will 
show tbq action they are taking on the recommendations of the Committee. 
As I said in reply to 8tarred Question No. 59 in the Legislative Assembly- 
Debates of the 18th August, recommendations have in some cases 

to be concffidered in connection the Report of the Currency Commission 
, *Jkidh the Government have already announced their decisions*. 

End fflWoaUdOa the necessary legafctbt. 
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JStrial No. 1. — Letter so sbm Managing Governor? of the Imperial Baum# No. 
D.-5121-F., DATED THE 22XD DECEMBER, 1926. 


I am desired to forward tfor the information of the Imperial Batok two copies 
of th. Report of the External 1 Capital Committee, £<»» “ d "ggt 

1y delivered by the Hon’ble Finance Member on Indian Banking and Monetary 
progress. 


2. It will be observed that the External Capital Committee attach the greatest 
importance to the development of the vast store of dormant capital in India and to 
ihe increase and extension, with this object in view, of banking facilities. They 
emphasise the importance of a co-ordinated survey being undertaken at the earliest 
opportunity of the whole field of banking in India to be followed by a detailed ex- 
amination by an expert Committee cr Committees of the lines along which progress 
.should be effected. The address of the Hon’ble Finance Member attempts a brief 
survey of the existing position, emphasising the points on which existing informa- 
tion is defective ana endeavouring to point out certain aspects of the question 
regarding which further detailed consideration is desirable. The Government of 
India are consulting the local Governments with the object of filling in, so far as 
possible, the gaps in their information and of obtaining the local Governments’ 
views as to the best method of further enquiry. There are, however, as is natural, 
*a large number of questions on which the Imperial Bank will be able to supplement 
the information in the possession of Government and to offer useful advice. The 
matters dealt with in the following paragraphs are of this nature. They are not 
intended to be exhaustive and the Government of India would welcome any sugges- 
tions and advice both on these and other points which the Imperial Bank may be 
in a position to give. 


3. One question, which is referred to in paragraph, 10 of the Report of the External 
Capital Committee is the extension of the activities of existing banks and the 
creation of new branches of the Imperial Bank with the object of increasing the 
facilities for deposit and investment. The Committee recognize that in view of 
the recent rapid extension of the Imperial Bank the ground acquired will have to be 
• consolidated before a further advance becomes possible, but they suggest that a com- 
prehensive enquiry might be instituted to ascertain the localities in which such 
extensions will offer prospects of success. The Imperial Bank has, no doubt, already 
made a careful examination of this question, and the Government of India would 
welcome their views as to the (desirability and possibility of a further extension 
of their branches. In this connection two important questions arise. First, the 
^desirability of avoiding undue competition with existing Joint Stock Banks and 
.second, the possibility of co-ordination with the indigenous banking system of the 
country. The question ctf competition with existing banks leads up to the question 
of increasing the facilities for transfer of funds. The Government of India recog- 
nize that the Imperial Bank has recently improved the facilities which it offers by 
reducing the charges made to banks for transfer of funds wherever there is a head- 
quarter treasury. The Govermnent of India would be glad to learn the results 
of this change and the possibility of any further extension of the facilities for 
transfer of funds through the agency of the Imperial Bank £er banks or for the 
public. In this connection suggestions for improvement of the system of remittance 
through supply bills remittance transfer receipts, bank post bills and telegraphic 
'transfers through cuiTency might be considered. It is understood that the imperial 
Bank is already considering the possibility of certain modifications in procedure under 
IB®* heftd8, In khe same P ar *graph of the External Capital Committee’s 

•Meport they suggest an enquiry mto the possibility of creating new clearing houses. 
Un this point the Government of India would welcome the views of the Imperial 
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improving the mwhinery for the trwnfer of eecuritiee from one local head , offloe of 
the Bank to another, or of modifying the system of accounts m the Public Debt 
Offioea, jo as to facilitate the opening of fresh Public Debt Offices in addition to those 
at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, should this be considered desirable. The object 
of the last suggestion is, of course, the creation of local markets for Government 
securities and the development of local stock broking which might lead to the develop- 
ment of stock exchanges dealing also in industrial securities. The Government of 
India would also welcome any suggestions of the Imperial Bank for the development 
of investment through such agencies as SavingB Banks and Post? Office Cash Certificates. 


5. I am also to refer to paragraph 15 of the Report of the External Capital Com- 
mittee, which deals with the development of the use of negotiable instruments. On 
this subject the assistance of the Imperial Bank will be most valuable, and their 
attention is specially invited to the suggestions made in paragraph 28 of the Hon’ble 
Finance Member’s address. As stated m paragraph 26 of that address, the position 
created by a recent decision of the Bombay High Court regarding Hundis is already 
under the consideration of Government. • 


6. Finally, there is the important question of banking education in India. The 
Government of India are aware that the Imperial Bank have under consideration 
the possibility of forming an Institute of Indian Bankers and its co-ordination with 
similar authorities in England. They would be glad to be kept in touch with any 
development in this connection. 


Serial No. 2.— -Letter to all Local Governments, No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd 

December, 1925. 

I am directed to forward for the information of the Government of Madras, 
etc., two copies of the Report qi the External Capital Committee, 1925, and of an 
address recently delivered by the Hon’ble Finance Member on Indian Banking and 
Monetary Progress. I am aiso to enclose copy af a letter which has been addressed 
to the Managing Governors of the Imperial Bank of India. As stated in that letter, 
the Government o£ India are anxious, in the first place, to supplement their informa- 
tion on the various subjects connected with the development of banking, so as to 
provide material for a survey of the whole field as suggested by the External Capital 
Committee. The Government of India will welcome any information or suggestions 
which the local Government is in a position to offer with regard to the preparation of 
this survey. Their views are further invited on the question of the best method of 
subsequent procedure, whether by the appointment of a Committee, or Committees 
to deal with special problems, or otherwise in order to carry out, so far as possible, 
the recommendations of the External Capital Committee. 


Serial No. S. — Letter from the Managing Governors of the Imperial Bank of 
India, dated the 8th January, 1926. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. D.-5121-F., of 22nd ultimo 
forwarding two copies of the Report of the External Capital Committee, 1925, and of an 
address recently delivered by the Hon’ble Finance Member on Indian Banking and 
Monetary Progress, for which we thank you. 

The subject is one which is naturally of great interest to us and we shall be pleased 
to d° everything we can with the machinery at our disposal to further the enquiries 
which are being made and to assist any Committee or Committees which xnay be 
formed. 


The various questions raised in your letter under , acknowledgment are 
examined and a detailed reply thereto will be sent to you in due course. 


being 


,Se ^L.‘Z^ J;- Ltn Y ra[, “ T - Boa °. I-C.8., Sbcritabt to m Govra*. 

mm of Madbm, Finawc® Oipar|^eht, No. 165, datid thi 22nd Fttnm, 1926. 

Development of Banking in India. 

au of IndU ' D#p ‘ rtraent ' 
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In their letter referred to abeve, the Government of India ask 

(1) for ant tafmrtttion or suggestions which this Government are in a poet-- 
tiott fcO' offer with regard to the preparation of a survey of the whole l«e 
of BaMfing In India; and 

(8) for suggestions as to the beat method of subsequent proeede^p, wJmS4mt' 
by the appointment of a Committee or Committees to deal with special* 
problem*,, or otherwise, in order to carry out, so far as possible, the re* 
commendations of the External Capital Committee. 

2. t am directed to state in reply that the Government of Madras would assure- 
the Government of India that they fully recognise the importance of the subject 
xuentiofMd in the letter and are prepared to give every assistance in their power to* 
tbs suggested enquiry. 

3. I am also to state that in the opinion of this Government the most satisfactory 
method of exploring the question would be by appointing a strong practical committee 
composed of banking and business experts, which should deal with special conditions 
in particular provinces by co-opting for each province, as it is visitea, members with 
special knowledge of the conditions and problems existing there, and that any points 
which seem ti require separate scrutiny should be examined by sub-committees which' 
should also have the power of co-option. When this committee has framed a detailed 
questionnaire, this Government will afford it every help by placing it in touch with 
individuals or bodies capable of assisting it. This Government would point out that 
in this Presidency they are not officially brought into direct contact with the technical 
side of banking organisations, although they are naturally concerned with the general 
question as affecting the economic life of the people. 

4. As regards question (1) in the Government of India’s letter, the Government 
of Madras regret that they have no special information at then* disposal outside the 
usual channels, such as the annual reports in the case of the European and larger 
Indian Bankers. Even this information is lacking in respect of the elaborate and 
extensive banking operations carried on by such agencies as Marwaries and Nattu- 
kkottai Chetties. As regards these indigenous hanking systems, the Income-tax de- 
partment is no doubt in a position to furnish a great deal of valuable information 
as to their methods and the extent to which they assist in the financing of the trade, 
commerce and agriculture of the country. The Local Government are, however, no 
longer in administrative control of the Income-tax department, and the Government 
of India can with more propriety obtain directly from their own officers such 
information as can he made available. 

5. This Government fully recognise the importance to this country of diverting 
its hoarded wealth into profitable channels of investment, and would welcome any 
enquiry which had this object in view. 


Litter from V. S. Rundaram, Esq., Under Secretary to the Government of 
India, Finance Department, (Central Revenues), to All Provincial Gov- 
ernments, C. No. 24-Stamps /26, dated the 13th March, 1926. , 


Proposal to reduce the one anna stamp duty on cheques. 

1 am directed to refer to Mr. McWatters* letter No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd 
December, 1925, regarding the report of the External Capital Committee. The ques- 
tion of reducing the stamp duty on cheques was not definitely referred to in that 
letter, but the question has now been raised in the Council of State by the Hon'ble 
Mr. P. C. Sethna and in reply to his question on the subject it was stated that the 
Government of India would consider the matter in connection with the report af 
the External Capital Committee. The Hon'ble Mr. Sethna also gave notice of a 
Resolution in the Council of State recommending a reduction in the rate of stamp 
dutv from one anna to half an anna, but owing v tP*$he Hon'ble Member's absence the 
Resolution will not now be* moved. \ 

8. From figures which have been obtained by the Government of India from the 
local Governments, the amount of the sta*np duty obtained from embossed’ stamp* 
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<on cheques ba* been ascertained to be ip the neighbourhood of 7 lakhs a year. The 
-detail- Supplied by the various Provinces are given below : — 


Provinces. 

Stamp duty 
on cheque#. 
1928-24 

Stamp duty 
on cheque*. 
1924-25 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 


. 

t 

77,048 

69,252 

Bombay 



e 

2,41,000 

2,60,000 

Bengal 

• 



2,60,614 

2,28,017 

United Provinces , f , 

• 

• 


48,045 

43,477 

Punjab and North-West Frontier Province 




35,854 

35,695 

Burma • . • 




46,000 

46,000 

Bihar and Orissa 


* 


981 | 

j 

4,526 

Control Provinces 


• 


7,336 

6,100 

Assam 

• 

• 


i,073 

1,081 



Total 

• 

7,16,161 

6,83,998 


There is good reason to believe that the number of cheques stamped with unified 
^stamps is negligible. The above quoted figures indicate that the use of cheques in 
India is still on a relatively small scale, and it appears' to the Government of India 
a matter for serious consideration whether the rate of duty should not be reduced 
as suggested by the Hon’ble Mr. Sethna with the object of popularising their use and 
extending banking habits. It is true that in England in 1918 the stamp duty on 
cheques was raised from one penny to two pence, but a perusal of the report of the 
debate in the House of Commons on that occasion shows that this proposal met with 
more active opposition than perhaps any other in the Budget of that year, and Mr. 
Bonar Law in defending it definitely stated that his reason for going on with the 
proposal was that the use of cheques had become so established in England and their 
convenience was so generally recognised, that it was unlikely that the increased duty 
would have any effect in reducing the number of cheques used. He added that if he 
bad .any fear that their number would be reduced, he would not proceed with the 
pro|> 08 &i. The position in India is entirely different, where the advantages and con- 
venience df the use of cheques are still imperfectly recognised. 

3. The Government of India would call attention to the fact that in 1921 tho 
■question of increasing the stamp duty on cheques in India was raised both by the 
Committee appointed by the Government of Bengal and by the Bombay Government, 
but that on further consideration the proposal was dropped with the agreement of 
all Provincial Governments, Mnce it was felt that it would constitute an interference 
with the development of banking. The question, however, of reducing the existing 
rate has not hitherto been considered. 

4. The view of the Government of Tndia is that the proposal to reduce tlhe rate 
of stamp duty on cheques is one which deserves careful consideration. They have 
jpot sufficient data to decide whether the existing rate of stamp duty actually consti- 
tutes an obstacle to the development of banking habits, but if it does bo, they con- 
sider that this is undesirable in the best interests of India and think that a reduction 
to i anna might be a valuable step /forward as well as a valuable proof of the Gov- 
ernment's earnestness in desiring t6 encourage the banking habit. If the reduction 
of the duty were to result in popularisation of the cheque system, it is possible that 
reduction in the rate of duty would not in the long run lead to a loss of revenue to 
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Provincial Governments, to whom this revenue of course belongs. The Government 
of India, however, would not be in favour of any suggestion to abolish the duty al- 
together/ as was originally suggested by the Hon’ble Hr. Setixna. It is true that 
in the United States of America there is no stamp duty on cheques, but it is believed 
that banks in that country find means to protect themselves against the excessive use 
of cheques for petty sums, which naturally would throw considerable extra work on 
the banks and would tend to clog the machinery of the Clearing Honses. The Gov- 
eminent of India wonld deprecate 'the introduction into India of any such vexatious 
restrictions. 

5. I am therefore to request that the Government of India may be favoured vtitb 
the views of His Excellency the Governor in Council on this question. 


Serial No. 5. 

Copy forwarded to the Finance Department, for information. 


Serial No. 6 . — Letter from Miles Irving, Esq., O.B.E., I.C.S., Secretary x* 
Government, Punjab, Finance Department, No. 11240-F., dated the 6xb 
April, 1926. 

I am directed to reply to your letter No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd December, 
1926, and to say that the Governor in Council agrees with the view expressed by 
the External Capital Committee,, that an early examination of the various subjects 
connected with the development of banking is most desirable. 

2. With regard to the question of procedure, the Governor in Council would 
suggest to the Government of India the desirability of convening a meeting of 
bankers composed of representatives of the Imperial Bank, Joint, Stock, Exchange 
and Indigenous Banks and of the Co-operative Organisation, and of ascertaining 
their views regarding the necessity and scope of the preliminary survey. If the 
members were not in a position, from their own knowledge, to make specific recom- 
mendations, they would be able to make definite suggestions — preferably in the form 
of a questionnaire — as to what further information was required in order to providq 
material for a comprehensive survey if they considered such a survey to be necessary 
Local Governments might be then addressed with a view to applying the information 
suggested by the questionnaire. The Governor in Council, however, is inclined to 
the view that the information which the members themselves could supply would 
obviate the necessity of the preliminary survey, and would enable the Government of 
India after obtaining the views of Local Governments if this were considered neces- 
sary to decide the form rfhich the detailed enquiry or enquiries should take. 


Serial No. 7.— Letter from K. M. Purkayastha, Esq., M.A., Secretary, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, No. F.-5/26, dated the 31st March, 1926. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce to refer 
to paragraphs 9 to 16 of the report of the External Capital Committee published in 
October last year, in which after briefly indicating several directions in which Indian 
banking and credit organisation are in nepd of advance and development, the Com- 
mittee record a general recommendation “that the first step required is the collbction 
of accurate and up-to-date information of the progress so far made and a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole field which we suggest should be undertaken by Gov- 
ernment without delay", and that such general survey should be followed by a 
Commission composed of experts. The subject was referred to in course of a debate 
in the Council of State on the 10th March and it appears that an enquiry is being 
conducted through official agency and that the question of the appointment of a 
Commission for undertaking a comprehensive investigation will be considered when 
the recommendation of the Currency Commission and the Agricultural Commission in 
regard to the banking issues arising in the course of their investigations become 
available. But the Indian banking problem is of so important a character and of 
inch far-reaching significance and the issues involved are of so technical a nature 
that a mere departmental enquiry could hardly lead to fruitful results. The problem 
requires for its solution a wide study mid critical appreciation, both of the facts of 
the Indian industrial and economic life as also of the history of banking develop- 
ment in other countries and it is the considered opinion of the Committee of the 
Indian Chamber that a Commission of experts should be appointed forthwith and 
that the compilation of such data as are being ifis&e departmental^ at present should 
be left to the Commission itself or at any rate should be undertaken under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Commission. 
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2. The record of bonking progress in this country i 8 a piteous ansi The existing; 
K^nlring facilities are inadequate, unsatisfactory, inelastic and altogether unsuitecr 
to the country** needs and requirements. The only branch of banking in which any 
progress worth mentioning has been made is commercial banking. AU other aspect*, 
of hanking have either been neglected or proved failures or achieved meagre results. 
Exchange banking is entirely in the hands of banks of foreign origin. 
Industrial banking ended abortive. Experiments on a very restricted scale are being 
conducted in Madras and Burma in regard to land mortgage banking. Banking 
facilities for agriculturalists through any property organised agricultural bank are 
unknown except for such relief as the co-operative banks Cave been able to afford onr> 
a modest sca'e ; and even the progress achieved by the latter has been both slow 
and chequered. Lastly the problem of a State or Central Bank remains unsolved 
to this day, as the Imperial Bank of India is but a poor substitute-handicapped by 
its very constitution and the manner of its growth in discharging the functions of 
a banker's bank. In fact, it has been growing day by day into a powerful menace 
to the welfare and growth of the Indian Joint Stock Banks. 

3. The most vital progress required in Indian banking is the enlargement of 
working capital. On the 31st March, 1925, the deposit of the Imperial Bank both 
on public and other account was 102 crores of rupees; the deposit of the same date* 
of the four principal Indian banks wat> 41 crores of rupees and of' the five Anglo- 
Indian Exchange banks £103 millions. A large part of the working capital of the 
Exchange banks is located outside India ; on the other hand there are a number 
of small banks whose deposits even though small have been neglected in this com- 
putation. In any case, it would probably be safe to estimate that the working 
capital employed by the Indian banks including the Government balance would 
not exceed 250 crores of rupees. The figure arrived at is entirely a rough one 
but would nevertheless provide an instructive data for comparison with the cor- 
responding figures of other countries. The total deposit of Japanese banks at? the end' 
of 1924 was 72,000 million yens, the total deposit of Canadian banks on 31st July, 
1925 was 2,227 million pounds and the deposit of the Australian and New Zealand 
Banks on 31st March, 1925 was 339 million pounds. The Committee of the Chamber 
do not desire to examine further these figures in the light of population statistics; 
as they feel the inference can be obviously drawn on the basis of these data alone 
that at present in India only a small part of the current income of the community 
flows into the banks. To stimulate a habit of deposit in the people, to inspire 
confidence in the banking system, to multiply the number of banking organisations 
and thus on a basis of enlarged cash resources, to build 1 up a superstructure of 
sound and elastic credit — that is the. first problem of Indian banking. 

4. After a careful study of the facts, special legislation will have to be under- 
taken to protect and strengthen the credit of the banking institutions. The question 
will also require an examination as to how far it is necessary to provide for a grant 
of special charters to particular institution or how far it may be necessary to in- 
augurate a system of national or provincial banking with the share capital either 
fully or partially provided or guaranteed by the Government. The working of the 
Imperial Bank will have to be carefully investigated to ascertain how far it is 
likely to meet the needs of a Central Bank under a reformed banking system and in 
its default, proposals will have to be adumbrated for the inauguration of a federal 
reserve banking system which, with the privilege of a note-issuing monopoly, shall 
lend elasticity to the monetary system and as depository of the ultimate reserve of 
the entire banking system shall co-ordinate and pool the resources of the whole com- 
munity. It will also have to be ascertained what changes would be required in the 
privileges now enjoyed by the foreign exchange banks in this country so_ as to 
ensure proper safe-guarding of Indian business interests and Jndian co-operation in 
working, how far and in what directions the co-operative banks may be strengthen- 
ed, on what basis agricultural banks and land mortgage banks ought to be inaugurat- 
ed, so as to bring banking facilities to the door of the rural population as also 
of the middle-classes in up-country urban areas and how the inauguration of industrial 
banks which will not brook of any delay is to be effected. The Committee do not 
wish to anticipate how far the developments herein indicated might involve begin- 
ning with a clean slate but even recognising the limitation under which a too sharp 
reform of the banking system is practicable, there are measures which can be 
adopted as temporary expedients without any violent changes in the existing system. 
In the first place, the competition of the Imperial Bank with the Joint Stock 
Indian banks which is being experienced in many respects mnst be reduced. It 
may be possible to strengthen the position of Joinst-stock banks by placing on 
depotit a certain part of the Government balance with these banks. Similarly 
steps may be taken to recognise the branches of the Joint-stock banks as Govern* 
ment Treasurers in places where the Imperial Bank has no branches. Lastly^. 
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6. If the Imptaal Bank ho# thus to strengthen the hands of the Indian Joint- 
stock hanks, the latter will have to strengthen the hands of the BhroifB or indi- 

depone bankers. A fact which handicaps the mobility of hanking capital from one 
plane to another and which may he referred te in this connection is the high 

oommiaNou charged by the banks in collecting cheques drawn on other stations, 
'(be ceavnisaion charged bv the Imperial Bank is heavy and that by other banks 
is only trifling less heavy bat this is comparatively a minor aspect of the question. 
Ia Great Britain and United States of America the creation of an open money 

lends particular mobility to the monetary resources. This market consists 
an discounting the self ■‘liquidating trade bills brought to the commercial banks by 
the innumerable bill brokers and discounting houses. In India except in respect 
•of foreign trade the corresponding facilities offered by the open money market in 
Sngland and America particularly with regard to the financing of internal trade 
are almost entirely absent. A very necessary development of the Indian banking 
ay stem lies through its evolution of such an open money market so that the 

merchants may be financially relieved by an extended use of the credit instru- 
ments. It is no doubt true that trade bills are discounted to a limited extent by 
commercial banks but in the absence of re-discounting facilities from the central 
booking institution as there exist in Great Britain or United States of America, 
such discounting business is on a very much restricted scale. Signal service was 
in this direction hitherto being Tendered by the shroffs and other indigenous 
bankers who grant accommodation to the merchants against hundis. But even this 
extremely useful and resourceful activity of the indigenous bankers has a tendency 
to lie materially curtailed in recent years. The Exchange banks which used to 
borrow money from abroad to finance the foreign trade in the country have now 
been relying more and more on the local market ; with the result that the resources 
which until recent years were available to finance the movement of internal trade 
ere now being exploited to benefit foreign trade entirely. The Committee of the 
Indian Chamber cannot stress too much on the necessity of developing the indi- 
genous banking system, as a part and parcel of the open money market as it 

exists in Great Britain or in U. S. A. Under the present system the shroffs grant 

aoeommodation to merchants on hundis which in a very large number of instances 
are substitutes of the internal trade bills, the accommodation reqnired being for 
financing actual commercial transactions. These hundies resemble in a very large 
measure the single-name American “Commercial papers’* which are freely discounted 
by the American Commercial banks. In the absence of such adequate facilities 

lor discounting, accommodation available m this country for merchants from indi- 
genous bankers is naturally restricted. If, however, under a developed system of 
Indian banking the commercial banks were to freely discount the internal trade 
"bills or advance money to the indigenous discounting houses to finance their opera- 
tions much of the existing financial strain on the merchants would have been 

relieved. Besides, the great service rendered to the domestic trade, the creation 
-of an open money market will have the additional merit of stabilising the money 
rates and lending liquidity to the resources of The commercial banks. 

6. The question of agricultural credit has been receiving great attention in 

recent years in New Zealand and in Great Britain and in the latter country only 

recently the report of Mr. R. R. Enfield published by the Ministry of Agriculture 

lormulateb important proposals. With regard to the establishment of a Central 
Loan Bank based on.j-he American and German model as also the liberal grant 

on ^ihe part of th#; commercial bank of overdrafts for agricultural purposes. 
The weakness of the British banking in its total absence of facilities for long term 
investments is also inherent in the Indian system. In Japan and Germany a 

apocial typo of Credit Institution had been evolved which advance money for long 

periods to industrial undertaking on hypothecation of capitalised assets, stock-in- 

trade and sometimes without any security collateral or otherwise. The Hypothetic 

Bonk of Japan which was established -in’ 1897 is now at the head of 27 industrial 
and agricultural hanks of Japan QArrJbig on business in different prefectures. The 
total advance of those instiMltioga pf the Hypothetic Bank at the end of 1924 was 
over 1,000 million yens or exchanged at the rate of mint par over 125 crores of 
rupees. The whole of this gngMili represents a long term industrial and agricultural 
Investment. , 

7. These are some el the valient features of the Indian banking problems which 
the Committee el the Indian Chamber have thought fit to bring to the notice of 
th* Government *|j India, their object being to bring out the vastneee of the issues 
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involved in any examination of the problems. They suggest therefore that instead 
of a departmental enquiry as is bemg carried on at present, a Commission to 

enquire into the whole question of banking development and organisation of credit 
facilities be appointed at an early date with the widest terms of reference. Thfr 
importance of such an investigation cannot be overstated having regard to the fact 
that an enquiry into the banking problems has long been overdue. No further time 
should not be lost in opening the suggested Commission of enquiry. The compila- 
tion of such data as are being departmentally made at present could be left to 

the Commission itself or at any rate could be undertaken under the discretion of 

the Commission after it has been appointed. The Committee of the Chamber 
strongly disapprove the suggestion that an enquiry into the banking problem should 
be deferred till the Royal Commission on Indian Currency or the forthcoming 
Royal Commission on Agriculture have completed their labours. The primary sub- 
jects of investigation to be carried out by these Commissions are entirely different 
and they might at best touch a fringe of the issues which are likely to be raised 
by the proposed Commission to investigate banking problem. Besides, a problem 
like the note issue which is being examined by the Currency Commission with a 
view to find out whether, and if so, on what conditions the note issue is to be 

handed over to the Imperial Bank can lie settled in a definite and final manner 
only when such defects as exist in the present constitution of the Imperial Bank 
have been removed. Once the Impenal Bank has been placed on a satisfactory 
footing and on a basis acceptable to public opinion and useful for the purpose for 
which it is intended, there will be time enough to consider if and how the note 
issue is to be managed by it. The present attitude of the Government may well 
be described as putting the cart before the horse. In the same way no definite 
recommendations regarding co-operative banks, land mortgage banks and agricultural 
banks which the Agricultural Commission can make will have any meaning or 
significance until and unless the main banking problem of the country has been 
understood and a solution found. The general outline has to be fixed up before 
details can or need be filled in. For these reasons, and for the additional but 
emphatic reason that the country is passing through terrible upheaval and indus- 
trial stagnation which requires urgent and immediate relief through a well developed 
system of banking amenities, the Committee urge the appointment at the earliest 
possible moment of a Royal Banking Commission and trust that in regard to the 
pcrsonnil of such a Commission, the Government will see to it that there is a 
majority of Indian Members under the Chairmanship of an Indian business man. 

(Acknowledge.) 


Serial No. 6. — -Letter from G. P. Hogg, Esq., I.C.S.. Secretary to the Govern 
ment of Bengal, No. 4T.A.T., dated i , hk 16th April, 1926. 

I am directed to submit herewith for the information of the Government of 
India an extract from the proceedings of a meeting of the Advisory Board of 
Industries, Bengal, held on 5th January, 1926 on the subject of a recommendation 
made by the External Capital Committee, 1925, to the effect that a comprehen- 
sive co-ordinate survey of the whole field of banking should be undertaken at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Proceedings of the 9th meeting of the Advisory Board of Industries, Bengal , hCd 
at No. lpjl-A.y Free School Street , Calcutta . at 17 a. m. on Tuesday the 5th 
January, 1926. 


Present : 

Dr. D. B. Meek, M.A., D.Sc.. O.BE., Director of Industries, Bengal, Chairman. 
The Ilon’hle Sir William Currie, Kt., M.L.A. 

D. P. Khaitan, Esq., M.L.C. • 

P. N. Boner ji, Esq. ^ 

Rai Jamini Mohon Mitra Bahadur, Registrar of Co-operative Societies , Bengal. 
A. T. Weston, Esq., M.Sc., M.I.C.E., M.I.E., (Ind.), Deputy Director of 

Industries, Bengal, Secretary. 
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5. Hr. Shaitan DOfid that thb Board aboaM u**e f or narfy action, on the nooni- 
, mendation of the- External Capital Committee to the effect that » oomprdbanaive co- 
ordinated survey oi the whole field of banking should be undertaken. The Board 
attached great nn|fcrtance to this recommendation and desired that Government should 
be pressed to tin early steps in the matter. 


Serial fro. 0.— Letter raoM tot Managing Governors of tot Imperial Bank of 
India, No. 1432, dated tot 27th April 1926. 

Zn reply to your letter No. D.-5121-F. of the 22nd December last we have the 
honour to advise you as follows : — 

1. Extension of Banking Facilities in India. 

(a) The desirability and possibility of a further extension of Branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India. — During the past five years the possibilities of practically 
•every place of any size or importance in India and Burma have been explored with a 
view to establishing a Brancn of the Bank in such place : and to complete the tale 
of 100 New Branches we have had to open in a number of towns where the prospects 
of the Branch ever paying its way are remote. It is doubtful if it will be possible, 
m the near future, to increase the number of such branches to any appreciable extent 
and any extension for the present must therefore come through an increase in the 
number of Pay Offices and Outstations : such Offices can be run at a small cost as 
there are no Currency Chests, witn their large cagh balances, to be responsible for 
and a less expensive staff can be employed. The working of these Pay Offices and 
‘Outstations will furnish us with valuable data upon which to work when the time for 
a further advance in Branch development arises. 

( b ) The desirability of avoidino undue Competition with existing Joint Stock 
Banks. — There are now very few places where a Joint Stock Bank is established and 
the Imperial Bank of India is not represented : our development has therefore un- 
doubtedly restricted the immediate field of development open to joint stock Banks. 
This is a matter for regret but the withdrawal of the banking facilities now provided 
by us with no certainty of Joint Stock, banking development on a more rapid scale 
than has occurred in the past, would be even more regrettable. The result of our 
opening Branches at places where Joint Stock Banks were already established has 
generally l>een an all-round drop in rates to a more reasonable level and to that extent 
the Joint Stock Banks have suffered by our competition but it is not, nor ever has been, 
the Bank’s policy to drive out such Banks by reducing rates below a fair and reason- 
able level. The Joint Stock Banks are free from the restrictions which the Imperial 
Bank of India Act puts on the business the Bank can undertake and this, in itself, is 
of considerable advantage to them when competing with us for business. 

(r) Transfer of Funds. — Towards the end of 1924 the charge to Banks for the 
transfer of funds wherever there is a headquarters treasury was fixed at 1/32 per cent 
The total transfers taken by Banks for the years 1923 to 1925 inclusive were as 
follows : — 


11s. 

!93i 26-40 lacs. 

W2* • J* 91'42 „ 

1925 * 62-00 „ 


from these figures it is clear that the arrangement has greatly facilitated the transfer 
of funds by banks. 


We have no suggestions to make for improvement of the syBtem. of remittance 
through supply bills, etc., the prment arrangement under which tfle Bank issues 
telegraphic transfers and demand drafts at low rates, coupled with the Government 
supply bill system and the , ordinary bazar demand hundi, would appear to fill the 
Country s requirements for remittance facilities and we are not aware of any pro- 
nounced demand for improvements in such facilities as are available ♦ 


_ J Tk '?°*** f ,y » ”f Co ordination with the indigenoue Banting Syetem of the 
Country. The indigenous banking system of the Country is carried on by the Shroffs 
£owcars and Cbettiars and, from the Wester^ point of view, is more in the nature of 
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money-lending than banking The mainstay of Western Banking, the current account 
with cheques freely drawn thereon, is almost entirely absent and although deposits are 
taken the probortkm they bear to the firm’s total assets are usually small as oonmarjd 
with those of a Bank working oh Western lines. At present out relations with the 
indigenous Banker are confined to granting facilities for remittance and financing mm 
by discounting or rediscounting his bills and granting him advances in other ways. The 
business we carry on with these indigenous Bankers and Money-Lenders u» very con- 
siderable and it is a business which it is our policy to encourage and develop. 


2. Clearing Houses. 

(a) The creation of new Clearing Houses.— The Bank is desirous of encouraging 
wherever possible the establishment of Clearing Houses and this questmn is one which 
we have constantly before us. 

Clearing Houses are established in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon^ Cawnpore, 
Delhi, Lahore, Simla, Karachi, Colombo and Ahmedabad and we have m view the 
establishment of Clearing Houses at Amritsar, Rawalpindi and Peshawar as soon as the 
volume of business at these places will justify this step being taken. 

A Clearing House is an arrangement between Banks for mutual convenience in 

dealing with cheques and other negotiable instruments and the advantages to every 
Member of a Clearing House are so considerable that it may be accepted that wherever 
local conditions make it desirable and possible a Clearing House is already in existence. 

It may therefore be granted that Clearing Houses are established more or less 
automatically whenever the volume of cheques dealt with assumes proportions which 
justify their formations hut it must not be forgotten in this connection that Clearing 
Houses are brought into existence as the result of the growth of the banking habit 
and the use by the Public of Cheques and that they do not in themselves foster the 
Banking habit nor does their establishment tend to increase the number of cheques 
used by the Public.' 

At many places where no Clearing House is established a system of Clearing exists 

by means of cheques on the Imperial Bank being given in place of actual cash in 

payment of the balance due between Banks established in the place. 

(b) Tht possibility jf extending the privilege of the Clearing House to Private 
Banks of suitabU status. — By “private” Banks any concern doing Banking business 
other than the Imperial Bank is presumably meant. So far as the Joint Stock Banks 
are concerned it may be said that every Bank of Suitable status is already a Member 
of any Clearing House established at the place at which it transacts business. Member- 
ship of a Clearing House has always been regarded amongst Banks as a very valued 
privilege and has almost invariably been restricted to Banking Houses of the highest 
integrity and financial standing : because the Members of the House exchange their 
holdings for settlement at a future time and if any Member were to default before 
settlement the other Members would stand to lose their differences but in their own 
interests Members desire that all eligible Banks of the proper standing should join the 
Clearing House. As legards shroftee firms and business houses doing a Banking 
business it is the fact tint the volume of the cheques which passes through their hands 
does not justify a claim to join the Bankers’ Clearing House : they are seldom drawn 
upon by cheque and rarely keep large enough cash balances to meet demands upon 
them with the p»feiHptn63s which ib a prime essential in the Clearing House. Such 
parties may degfrff’to belong to the Clearing House in order to enjoy the prestige such 
membership confer^ but we would mention that there are many Banks of the highest 
standing in London who are not members of the Clearing House. 

( d ) Facilities for Clearing cheques on private firms upcountry. 

The number of such cheques is almost negligible. If, 'as is usually the case, ''there 
is a Branch wf the Imperial Bank or a Joint Slpck Bank at the place on which they 
are drawn they are collected through such Bank : otherwise they are sent direct to 
the drawees who remit by their own cheque on a Clearing Bank or by cash. 

* (<) Clearing of Cheques between the various Charing Houses.— Cheques drawn on 

towns at which Clearing Houses are established and p*id in to Banks situated in other 
towns in which Clearing Houses are also established are not as a rule cleared through 
the Clearing House at the latter place but are sent direct to the receiving Bank’s 
Office or Agents in the Towns at which they are payable and cleared by such Office 
*or Agent : this is the most expeditious way of dealing with such cheques 
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Tht tmmferability and Marketability of Government Secuntite. 

(a) Improved Legal Characteristic *.- The Chief legal characteristic of a Goverimieut 
Promissory Note which concerns the Public is that of endorsement . end and 

Government Promissory Notes are governed by the Negotiable h t u ev 

therefore a forged endorsement oonveys no titie to subsequent holders, th g 
may be holders m good faith and for value. This characteristic must obviously pe 
as a check on the ready marketability of Government Promissory Notes but at th 
same time it affords a considerable measure of protection to holders against loss through 
theft. If investors want absolute security from theft they can hold their investments 
in the form of Stock Certificates or if they require ready marketability they can hold 
them in the form of Bearer Bonds : the fact that both these forms are comparatively 
neglected goes to prove that what the investing public require is ready marketability 
so far as this is compatible with protection against loss : this the Government Pro- 
missory Note en its present form provides and we do not advocate any change therein. 


There are, at present, restrictions on the form in which certain endorsements may 
be accepted by the Public Debt Offices; it is, of course, desirable to simplify the 
rules regulating endorsements, as laid down in Chapter V of the Government Securities 
Manual, so far as this can safely be done and as there appears to be scope for further 
improvement in this direction we propose to take the matter up with the Controller of 
the Currency in due course. 


( b ) Improving the Machinery for the transfer of Securities from one. Public Debt 
Office to another . — There appears to be room for improvement in this matter also and 
the Superintendents of the Public Debt Offices are being instructed to submit proposals, 
which will be duly discussed with the Controller of the Currency. 


(r) Establishment of New Public Debt Offices . — The establishment of additional 
Public Debt Offices is, In our opinion, desirable from many points of view : business 
in Government paper of all sorts would be facilitated and work in the existing Public 
Debt Offices decentralized. We consider that there should be one each in Rangoon, 
Karachi, the Punjab and the United Provinces or, as a compromise, a Public Debt 
Office in Delhi, working in conjunction with the Deputy Controller of the Currency, 
Northern India, to serve both the latter Provinces. Any New Public Debt Office 
opened should not have full powers from the beginning, but its initial duties should be 
confined to the following business : — 


1. Payment of Interest. 


2. Enfacement and rc-enfacement. 


3. Renewal, sub-division and consolidation of Government Paper. 

4. Management of Provincial Loans; it is distinctly anomalous that the Public 

Debt Office for the Punjab and United Provinces Governments should be 
in Calcutta* 


The above business meets most of the Public requirements ; issue of Stock certificates 
and New loan work might be given at a later dnto. The opening of new Public Debt 
Offices on the above lines would not, we understand, necessitate any modification in the 
present system of accounts. 


(d) Establishment of New Stork Exchangts .— The only two important Stock 
Exchanges India are Bombay and Calcutta and business flows to these two markets 
even from centres which have exchanges of their own; in fact exaeriencc shows that 
it is easier to deal ip good Rangoon and Madras securities in IkXl^y and Calcutta 
than it is in their local markets. * * 


Operators go where the> are most likely to find what they want and will continue 
to do so until the natural growth of their local exchanges provides them with an active 
market at their door. As tho investment habit grows it will become possible to estab- 
hsh now exchanges and it will be our policy to give their creation every encouragement 
but we are unable to suggest any centfeat which an exchange could with*any prospects 
of success bo established at present fWe understand that a recent attempt to create 
a stock exchange at Lahore was a failure. 


which adversely 

in” 


(e) Improving the Popularity of Government Loans.— A factor w „ wu »«veni 
affects the popularity of Government Loans upcountry is the difficulty and delay 
obtaining payment of interest at Government Treasuries and we are of opinion that 
the Bank's Branches would do the business much more efficiently and with great benefit, 
to holders and a Corresponding increase in the popularity of the paper V oeneitfc 
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We have also in view a step which should tend to popularize upcountry Government 
Loans as investments; at present purchase and sale orders have to be sent to one or 
other of the Local Head Offices for disposal lint we now propose to keep a stock of 
clean paper at some of our larger branches and to authorise the respective Agents to 
deal in Government Securities to a limited extent. 

The Development of Investment through such Agencies as Savings Bank and Post 
Office Cash Certificates . — In this connection we are of opinion that the existing faci- 
lities are sufficient and we have no suggestion to make regarding their improvement. 

Banking Education in India . — The formation of an Indian Institute of Bankers is 
at present under consideration and Sir Norcot Warren is taking advantage of his visit 
to England with the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency to discuss 
certain matters with the authorities of the English institute. One of the avowed 
objects of the new Institute will be the spread of banking education amongst its 
Members. We are ourselves providing education in practical banking under our scheme 
for training Probationary Assistants with a view to their eventually qualifying for the 
higher appointments in the Bank. 

The Development of the use of Negotiable I nstrunients . — This is a matter which 
requires serious consideration and on which we will address you separately at a later 
date. 


Venal No. i (). — LETrER most M. C. MpAlpin, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S,, Offg, Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Finance Department, No. 343-T. F., dated the 
15th May 1926., 


Subject : — Sum g of the field of banking m India and measures for its development. 

I am directed to refe r to Mr. McWatters' letter No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd 
December 1925, on the nlxive subject and in reply to muke the following observations : — 

2. The Governor in Council is of opinion that the survey of the field of banking 
should be conducted on the ordinary linos where the object is to acquire information, 
that is, by the appointment of an All -India Special Office with the necessary assistants, 
the formulation of a questionnaire in the shape of an exhaustive list of questions, and 
the collection and collation of the replies to this questionnaire by the Special Officer 
and his assistants. They would probably deal direct with the exchange hanks, etc. 
This Government, however, would he prepared to render as much assistance to the 
Government of India as possible in the way of requesting officers o* the Co-operative 
Department, District Collectors as far as they are concerned technical questions with 
which they are not concerned might he Rtarrcd. University professors, private indi- 
viduals interested, etc., tr supply replies to the questionnaire and generally to help in 
the enquiry. It is presumed, however, that the assembling of the results would be 
done by the All-India staff. 

3. The Governor in Council deems it expedient to lay down the condition that no 
inquisitorial enquiries should he made where such would be expected to bo unwelcome. 
Also <he Government of India may consider it necessary to ask the Income-tax Depart- 
ment to supply them with information on the subject. In that case no enquiry should 
he directly made by the officers of that department as it may give rise to the impression 
that such enquiries are being made with the intention of assessment of income-tax. 

4. As regards the information asked for by the Government of India, I am to forward 
a copy of a note recorded by the Registrar. Co-operativo Societies, Bengal, on this 
subject and to ajfgps# that the following particular points should be enquired into — 

(1) the methods now employed for exchange of funds ; 

(2) the extent to which money flows from the European market to the native 

market and vice -versa and how far one is dependent on the other for the 
supply of funds ; and 

(3) to what extent the money utilised in agricultufe goes to assist trade and 

commerce and vice-versa , and how,, far it will be possible to establish 
direct relationship between the financing of trade and commerce and the 
financing of agriculture. 

■6. Lastly, I am to say that this Government have no comments to offer at present 
on the question whether the subsequent procedure for carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the External Capital Committee should be conducted through the medium of 
a Committee or Committees to deal with special problems. It should, in the 
•opinion of this Government, be left open pending the results of the survey. 
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Indigenous banking in Bengal is carried on by Bhatias, Marwaris, Chetis and' 
Bengalee family firms, such as Hatkhola Dntts and Bhagyakhul Zamindars. In 
Bengal the business of Bhatias and Chetis is confined to Calcutta and they seldom 
have branches in mofugsil stations. The Marwaris on the other hand have branches 
in mofussil and independent Marwaris without head office in Calcutta have often 
settled down at distributing centres in the mofussil. 

2. Capital of these bankers is derived from private funds, borrowings in the 
shape or short loans by hundis either from another banker or from a joint stock 
bank. The indigenous bankers of Calcutta do not as a rule accept deposits from the 
public, though they, particularly the Marwari bankers, accept deposits from mem- 
bers of their own community. Their confreres in the mofussil do very often accept 
deposits from the public and issue deposit passbooks and cheques. The ordinary 
Marwaris, Bhatias and Chetis do not like to deposit their surplus funds* in th*» 
Imperial and Exchange Banks. In fact they prefer to deposit amongst themselves 
instead of making use of the Imperial and Exchange Banks for depositing their sur- 
plus, as these banks very often make trouble with regard to signatures in Indian 
scripts. 

Besides hanking the indigenous bankers carry on other business, such as trade 
and commission business. In rural areas they are often the purchasers of rural pro- 
duce, the local Agents of Mercantile Firms and the village shop-keepers. They 
often advance money against standing crops so as to be able to secure the crops when 
they are ready for the market. Most of their lendings to agriculturists are against 
standing crops. 

4. The instrument of credit to persons other than agriculturists is the Hundi. 
Hundis have been in use from time immemorial for the purpose of exchanging funds 
from place to place. These are payable either at sight or after a stated number of 
days. They change hands like bills of exchange and are very rarely dishonoured. 
The rate of discount charged is determined by the state of the trade and the stand- 
ing of the party. The bankers earn handsome profits by issuing and discounting 
hundis. They also used to give upon places outside India even drafts or letters of 
credits which were drawn after letters of advice were given so that there was 
no risk of their being dishonoured. The total number of hundis drawn and the 

amount covered by them depend on the volume of internal trade. Marwaris are also 
taking now to other means of remittance, as for instance, transmission of cut notes 
separately by post, postal money orders, currency transfer and bank drafts. In 
many places indigenous bankers actually send cash through agents by the ordinary 
method of conveyance on account of absence of exchange facilities and in the case 
of less advanced people both owing to prejudice against the use of facilities offered 
by the Imperial Bank and Government Treasury and also with a view to saving 
commission. The indigenous banker plays a very important part in financing to 
a great extent the growth, movement and storage of crops required for local con- 
sumption and for the purpose of export. Another form of credit is advances on 
"Poorias” or books in which the payee acknowledges the receipt of the money ad- 
vanced to him. These books remain with the bankers and all repayments are also 
noted therein. These transactions, however, represent only a small fraction Of the 
business which is done by these bankers. 

5. Rome of the prominent indigenous bankers in Calcutta are known as Shroffs. 
The Shroff apts as a connecting link between the Imperial Bank and Joint Stock 
Banks on the one hand and the trading community on the othw. He pays cash 
down and takes over the traders’ bills on which however hetf (marges discount at 
a*high rate and then discounts them at a somewhat lower rate JmSTthe big banks, 
when necessary, for the purpose of replenishing his funds. The difference between these 
rates constitutes the profit of the Indigenous banker and as his signature is import- 
ant and necessary his endorsement has to be paid for. The Imperial Bank does not 
discount a bill of exchange unless it contains two endorsements. 

6. The indigenous bankers at moat important centres combine for the purpose of 

protecting their mutual interests associations or guilds which decide not only 

financial claims but also social quatrels. 

7. As indigenous bankers aratdars or proprietors of godowns form a class by 
themselves ana as suppliers of cash they perform sometime a very useful function, 
pealers in agriculture produce stock their goods in their godowns 

S d besides Mtqftri charges they realize commission on sales effected through them, 
i soon dll goods are stocked they often pay a ^certain percentage of the value of 
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goods. They often advance to their well known clients money to purchase goods. 
In some cases aratdars charge interest on money advanced but in other oases no 
interest is charged. 

8. There is no system of advances against goods stored in godowns and the control 
of sales iiT godowns by bankers. 

9. There ale also loan offices which are registered nnder the Joint Stock Com- 
panies Act. They try to adopt western method of banking, but their business ia 
solely confined to* accepting deposits and giving out loans against securities of 
properties or moveables such as jewelleries, etc. They do attract a lot of deposits 
and issue deposit pass-books. These banks are very often unsound as they very often 
utilise their short term deposits in long-term investments. Some special regula- 
tion is very necessary for these banks. 

10. There then is a village money-lender. Village money-lenders come under two 
classes : — (1) Substantial men of the village who lend out their surplus funds to their 
neighbours. ib) Professional money-lenders who lend out to villagers often com- 
bine some trade with commission business. They depend on their own funds for 
their business but for the purchase of drop** and carrying on trade they often draw 
funds from other big firms with whom they have business relations in respect of 
their trade. Professional money lenders alsc often obtain funds from people who 
keep the money with them for safe custody which they often utilise in their own 
businesses depending on the turn-over of their business for repayment. They often 
give nothing in writing to such depositors, but they very often enter the amount in 
their liooks in their presence. 

Serial No. 11 . — Letter from A. H. W. Bentinck, Ehq., I.C.S., Offo. Chief Secre- 
tary, to the Government of Assam, No. 4268-F., dated the 24th June, 1926. 

I am directed to refer to the Government of India, Finance Department letter 

No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd December, 1925, and to say that Assam iB parti- 
cularly backward in the matter of hanking facilities on western lines. Prii r to 

the recent establishment of the branches of the Imperial Bank at Dibrugarh and 

Shillong western banking methods were practised only by two or three firms which 
were primarily trading concerns but which in addition afforded banking facilities 

to their customers. This statp of affairs is no doubt due to the absence in Assam 

both of large towns and of important industries other than those financed in 

Calcutta. 

2. The enclosed letters from the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies and the 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies give such information as is available regarding 

the banking arrangements of the province, and the Governor in Council finds it 
difficult to offer suggestions as to the best manner of making a further survey of 
the existing position or advice as to the procedure to be followed subsequently to 
give effect to the recommendations of the External Capital Committee. He is how- 
ever inclined to donbt whether the Committee’s conclusion IV that India possesses 
a vast store of dormant capital awaiting development, is altogether correct in it® 
application to Assam, and whether if it were so the provision of additional bank- 
ing facilities would be the only or the readiest way of making this capital avail- 
able for investment. There are few wealthy persons in Assam as the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies shows, well-to-do people have already acquired the habit of 
investing in Government securities and in substantial Jo-int Stock concorns, while 

Co-operative Banks and Societies are being taken advantage of to a considerable 
extent. For the diversion of capital to more speculative venturos connected with 
the xlevelopmelrt, of the resources of the province it is a spirit of enterprise and 
confidence whicn is primarily required, and it seems probable that increased bank- 
ing facilities will be found rather ancillary to such enterprises than productive of 

them. Further experience of the recently opened branches of the Imperial Bank 

will doubtless afford a useful indication of the manner in which modern banking 
methods can best be extended in Assam but they have not yot been established long 
enough * to enable any confident conclusion to be drawn* from their working. 


Letter from W. L. Scott, Esq., I.C.S.. Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 
* Assam, to the Second Secretary to the Government of Assam, No. 63-J.8., 
DATED THE 5TH May 1926. 

In reply to Mr. Mullan’s No. 1114-15-F., of 26th February, 1926, regarding the 
report of the External Capital Committee, I have the honour to state that very 
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little is known to me about the indigenous banking system of the country or of 
the other matters touched on in the report. A report made by the Income Tax 
Officer, Dibrugarh, who probably sc s more of the workings of the bazaar financier 
than any one else in the province, suggests that the ordinary development of indi- 
genous hanking has been somewhat diverted in this Province by the preponderating 
financial interests of the Tea Industry. As a result, the vernacular* handi system 
has not uttained any great degree of development, the principal negotiable instru- 
ments in use being cheques and demands drafts drawn by Garden Managers on their 
Calcutta Agents. These are normally discounted at from 9 to 13 annas per cent., 
but in Dibrugarh the Imperial Bank now discounts at 2£ annas per cent. In spite 
of this the Marwari still does a fair amount of business at about 7 annas per cent., 
by accepting the risk of transferring the cash to the garden. 

2. It is well-known that many Indian firms, comrr.'ercial and industrial, carry 
on a large business in receipt of deposits from private individuals : how large that 
business is is occasionally brought to notice by a bankruptcy. The danger of this 
method of business is mentioned in parabraph 7 of Sir Basil Blackett’s speech; the 
contraction of credit following on the outbreak of the war necessitated m New Zealand 
•emergency legislation to prevent the breakdown of half the large firms in the country 
from the withdrawal of deposits. It appears therefore that there is both scope and 
necessity for an enquiry into indigenous banking systems and the Income-Tax Officer, 
Dibrugarh, suggests that it would probably be best to have local Provincial Com- 
'mittees working under the direction of a central expert committee. 

3. There are in this Province and no doubt to a greater extent in other Provinces, 
various Indian Companies of a perfectly sound position, whose shares are not dealt 
in in the open market. The result of this is that an investor in such Companies 
has no easy method of realising his investments, and the fact must be a hindrance 
to investment. Education of the Indian managements of such companies in the 
advantages of encouraging and providing facilities for froe dealings in the shares 
of their concerns would seem to be a necessary step in any advance towards an in- 
crease of Indian money in investments. 

I have no opinion to offer on the more techincal aspects of the case. 


Litter from Rai Bahadur K. L. Rarua, B.L., F.R.E.S., Registrar of Co-operative 

Societies, Assam, to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam, No. 

1378-C. S./C.I.-66, dated the 1st April, 1926. 

With reference to Mr. Mullan’s letter No. 1114-15-F., dated the 25th Febru- 
ary, 1926, asking for my views on the subject of the Indian banking and monetary 
progress, I have the honour to Bay that investments of large amounts in Postal Sav- 
ings Banks, Postal Cash Certificates and deposits in Co-operative Banks prove that 
there is a good amount of local Capital which can be drawn. All these investments 
represent Ravings of either poor people or middle class people and not of what may 
be ('ailed' the richer folk who generally invest in Government securities and in 
large Joint Stocks concerns which are considered safe. In Assam the Co-opera- 
tive Banks have, during the last few vears, drawn several lakhs of rupees as 
deposits within the province. Indeed money has been coming into our Central 
Banks to nn extent not anticipated before and nil this money has come very largely 
from middle elass people with fixed incomes living in towns. The rural societies 
bnve also drawn some money locally but it is not my opinion that in Assam much 
money is hoarded in bullion in the shape of ornaments. The villagers have few 
orifaments nnd these will always be required. In my opinion edins are hoarded 
in Assam either by concealing them underground in earthen pots or in some other 
#afe places nnd ways. If Co-operative Banks thrive and gain confidence, as they 
are doing now, I believe much of this hoarded money will come to them. The 
Postal Ravings Banks and Cash Certificates are seldom availed of by the bulk of 
the illiterate people in the villages. To use these institutions a certain <|egree of 
literacy and boldness is required. 

2. Credit facilities in the village* are largely given by village money lenders 
and traders like Marwari*. The Co-operative Societies have so far been able to 
take up only a fraction of 4 this work. There is hardly a peasant who does not 
reouire credit facilities for his industry in agriculture. Besides the actual pro- 
ducers of agricultural crops there are also a large number of petty local traders 
who distribute the produce with finance and credit facilities provided by bigger 
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-traders such as the Marwaris. AIL Marwaris do not deal directly with the agri- 
culturists. The local petty traders are generally the middle-men between the culti- 
vators and the Marwaris. The latter advance against commodities such as muB- 
tard, jute, paddy, etc. As far as I am aware negotiable instruments like hundis do 
not, as a rule, come into operations in such business with local petty traders though 
they are commonly used in dealings between Marwaris themselves. 

3. Th«? absence of Joint Stock Hanks iu Assam to finance and facilitate trade is 
no doubt a handicap. The Marwaris have to do business under the various disad- 
vantages. Sometimes they have to carry large sums in cash from place to place. 

I have seen Marwaris travel fust class m Railway trains with large cash with them 
for the sake of safety. Tinless up-to-date banking concerns come into existence 
to discount trade bills, dealings must always be done by cash and paper cannot bo 
used. fThis is a great handicap ti the growth of trade and commerce. All the 

large country boats that come up the Brahmaputra every year, seemingly empty, to , 

take down local produce, bring up large amounts in cash for purchase of the ' 

produce. Fortunately there are no river pirates in Assam and the Police are 

more efficient and vigilant. The«e antiquated methods still exist beoauso there are 
no modern banking or trade remittance facilities in Assam. 

4. Modern banking institutions are therefore wanted in Assam. The so-called 

small industrial banks atid the varim* Joan offices provide only mortgage credit. 
The large Exchange Banks have no branches in Assam and so far only two branches 
of the Imperial Bank have been opened in Assam. Such branches at Qauhati, 
Jorhat, Silchar, and Sylhet appear to be necossary. Facilities for hanking and 
commercial education should also be provided for young men of this province and 
such facilities may take the shape of scholarships tenable at institutions in other 

parts of India. Commercial education is not at prespnt under ir.y control. 

5. With regard to the rise of external capital in Assam it is well-known that 
the largest joint stock concerns, whether engaged in tea or minerals, are sterling 
companies the profits of which entirely go out of India. Much of their money 
spent in working expenses however remains in the country and it must be admit- 
ted that but for their enterprise the resources of the province would never have 
been developed to the extent that we see new. As for tea, many Indian Com- 
panies on rupee capital started by Europeans or Indians have now come into existence 
but the Companies dealing with minerals, viz., oil and coal, are still almost ex- 
clusively external in composition and capital. The other important industrial cojr- 
panies engaged in timber and oil seeds are nearly all of Indian origin. 

6. In my opinion it would be well to collect information on the various points 

by a survoy but to do this a special officer would be more useful than a Com- 

mittee. A Committee may however be appointed later to sift the materials col- 
lected by special officers in various provinces and to submit detailed recommenda- 
tions thereon. 

7. The copy of the report of the External Capital Committee and of the speech 
delnrred 'by the Tfon’ble Finance Member of the Government of India are returned 
herewith. 


Srriaf Xo. 7?.- -Letter from the Secretary, Indian Cwamrfr, of Commerce, Cal- 
cutta, No. F.-9/26, dated the 7ih Jttnf., 1926. 

The Government of India have it is understood under their consideration at the 
present moment proposals bearing on the improved trnnsferrability nnd market- 
ability of Government Securities* and I am instructed bv the Committee of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, to address you in th ; s connection. 

2. The three specific directions in which progress is bping sought are understood 
to be as follows : — 

(4) Improvement in the legal characteristics of Government Securities. 

(2) Improvement in the machinery for the transfer of Securities from one local 

head office of the bank to another. 

(3) A modification in the system of accounts so as to admit the opening of new 

public debt offices. 

3. The Committee of the Indian Chamber are generally in sympathy with these 
'proposals of the Government of India. They recognise that all possible steps should 
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be taken to break the shgrnees of Indian capital. Wi h a very large section of the 
public which has not developed an investing habit the Government Securities are the- 
only form of investment which sometimes appeals to their economic sense. In the 
circumstances it is a plausible anticipation that the increased popularity of gilt-edged 
securities will stimulate generally investing habit of the Indian public. The danger 
however of an undue popularity of Government Securities jeopardising industrial 
finance must not be entirely forgotten. But such dangers are generalto**Qsent under 
normal conditions of trade and business. Moreover, if the demand for #Gdvernment 
Securities tend to lower Government’s present rates of borrowing, the commercial 
interests should have had no reason to complain of the increased popularity of Gov- 
ernment Securities. 

4. Turning now to the question of improving the legal characteristics of the Gov- 
ernment Securities, the Committee are not precisely aware what definite defepts the 
government of India have in view but they would suggest that the stringency of tho 
rules as regards endorsement of securities and the renewal of securities should be 
much more relaxed than at present. The stringency of the rules and the consequent 
harassment to which the holders of securities are often subjected have not been a 
small handicap in the popularity of Government securities. With regard to the facili- 
ties for the transfer of Government securities from one local head office to another 
the Committee are of opinion that what is really necessary tq popularise the securities 
is not so much affording facilities for actual transfer of securities as for the actual 
transfer of remittances against securities from one local head office to another. To 
this point the Committee will presently return. They generally record their approval 
of the improved facilities suggested. In connection with the proposal of opening up 
more public debt offices, the Committee view it with every sympathy but they do 
not consider that unaccompanied by other measures the mere opening of offices will 
lead to increased turnover business in Government securities. Of tne three public 
debt offices which exist at present, the Madras office, for instance, has not to handle 
much business. The explanation is that the mere presence of a public debt office 
does not stimulate business though the Committee are free to admit that oher factors 
favouring increased popularity of Government Securities, the existence of a number 
of public debt offices up-country would be a valuable facility for transaction of 
business in such securities. 

5. The Committee now turn to what they consider the most important proposal 
in connection with the aim at increased popularity of the Government Securities. 
In the first place the Committee suggest that the banks should make ft a part of 
their settled policy to finance liberally transactions in Government Securities and 
secondly, they should make available remittance facilities from one local head office 
of the bank to another on the security of Government papers. The Banks are really 
interested in adopting such a policy. Many of them hold a large portfolio of Govern- 
ment papers and as such are interested in the maintenance of a healthy market for 
these securities. In regard to the remittance facilities against Government Securities 
it would be recognised that the banks themselves profit by accepting such business, 
inasmuch as they lend an exceptional liquidity to their resources. Even in the 
London money market, as far as the Committee are aware, the Banks depend for 
the maintenance of the liquidity of their assets, on the advances at call against 
stocks and shares. Tn India where the stock and share market is not equally deve- 
loped the gilt-edged Government Securities offers the best channel through which 
banks can make remunerative investments maintaining at the same time liquidity 
of their resources. The Imperial Bank of India has large resources and can, if "it so 
wishes have these proposals accepted by the other banks on the sheer strength of 
its large advances to the other banks. The Commit-teo feel that the initiative in 
this matter should be taken by the Imperial Bank. Being, as they are, the Bankers 
of the Government of India in respect of vast amounts for which they pay no 
interest, thev owe a definite duty in popularising Government Securities among the 
investing public. 

(Acknowledged.) 

Serial No. 7,f. — Lettish from P. C. Tallents, Esq., T.C.8., Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa, Finance Department, No. 1445-F.R., dated the 
lOnr ArorsT 1926. 

With reference to Mr. McWatters’ letter No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd Decem- 
ber 1925, T am directed to say that the description of the indigenous system of 
banking given in paragraph *11 of the Hon’ble the Finance Member’s address on the 
subject of Indian Banking and Mpucbary Progress is substantially correct as regards 
the conditions Chaining in Bibar and Orissa. Information collected from various 
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Bonrcea shows however that the foUowing propositions, which supplement the informa- 
tion there given, can also be stated as generally true of this province : 

(1) The greater part of the rural trade of the districts is conducted by peri- 

patetic traders who borrow articles in kind from the bigger traders m 
flL principal towns of the district who are usually Marwans. It is 
the latter class that really finance the trade of the district. 

(2) The big traders who are the mainsprings of the trade of the districts are 

few irf number. 

(3) These traders work on their own capital which they hold for the most 

part in the form of goods and coin. The ordinary Marwari does not 
usually keep a balance at the local bank, even if there is one. JNor 

, , does he operate on capital borrowed from the banks or elsewhere. 

(4) So far as extra-district transactions are concerned, at times of pressure* * 

e.f/., in the lac season in Ranchi and at the jute season in Purnea, largo 
remittances are made through the Imperial Bank and the local treasury; 
but the ordinary day to day transactions are effected through arhatdars , 
who usually themselves or theii relatives or persons with whom they 
are intimately associated, keep ( irhotR both at local headquarters and at 
Calcutta between which good, pass without formally changing hands. 

(5) The extent to which the treasury is used as the channel of monetary 

transactions with parties outside the district vailes very greatly from dis- 
trict to district, and for no apparent reason. 

(6) Dhanbad, where there are three banks, is the only placo where the ordinary 

business man keeps a bank account. 

(7) In other places there has been no marked change in recent years, in the 

system of financing trade. 

2. The problem of mobilizing the dormant capital of the province and making 

it accessible for the purposes of trado and industry may be approached from two 
sides. On the one hand the dovetailing of the indigenous system of banking into 
the western system is a matter that could best he considered by an All-India Com- 
mittee of experts. Such technical questions as the development of clearing-houses 

the standardization of negotiable instruments, and banking education should be 
referred to this Committee. In the opinion of the local Government it will probably 
be found that the linking of the two systems could best be effected at the point 
w r here the trade passes beyond the district unit within which the informal personal 
relations of the indigenous system work satisfactorily. The banks w Inch are conduct- 
ed on western lines might therefore offer greater facilities for financing the trade 
between the great importing and exporting centres and tho distributing and collect- 
ing centres in the districts. One step by which they could do much to popularise 
themselvos for this purpose would be the abolition of the discounts charged on cheques. 

In other respects the local Government do not consider that experience of these 
matters in this province has been sufficient to justify any detailed recommendations. 

3. The problem must also be approached from the point of view of the small 
investor. The dormant capital of India is spread over so vast a population and 
set over against it is so vast an accumulation of indebtedness, that it is likely to 
be many years before the small savings of the agricultural classes will bo drawn 
m any effective volume into the main stream of credit. The obvious manner of 
diverting these accumulations to more profitable channels is co-operative banks, and 
K^ Strides have already been made in this direetion. There are already over 
175,000 members of agricultural and over 20,000 members of non-agricultural societies . 
m the province. The deposits in such societies amount to over Rs. 10 lakhs and 
there is every likelihood of steady development in this field. Whether other methods 
of encouraging the investment of small savings can be devised is a matter that could 

} V? considered with reference to provincial than to all-India conditions, 
and the local Government arc prepared, should the Government of India so desire, 
n°urnos Ct fnrther oro ftnf l inrip<! and if necessary, to convene a committee for the 


• Ser ' tw ^' £ n0M A - J 1 ' Dalal ’ Ef s.- r -C.a. Secretary to the Goyern- 

I*otraT J926 T ’ FmANrE Depae ™ ent ' No - 4373-A.. dated Castle, the 26th 

to £ f ?3?o*8 te y ° nr * 0 ' D -' 5121 -' F '" dated 22n<J December, 1925, I am directed 
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2. The Government of India desire to supplement their information on the various 

subjects connected with the development of banking and ask for the suggestions of 
this Government on the method of undertaking a survey of the whole field of 
banking. This Government called for the views of the various officials and non- 
officials interested in the subject. I am directed to forward copies o( the replies 
of Sir Lalubhai Samaldas and Mr. B. F. Madon, who have dealt in detail with 
the various points involved. „ * 

3. Although there is a tendency in some quarters to question the existence of a 
large supply of dormant capital in India, the fact cannot be denied *by anyone 
who stumes the statistics of the import of precious metals into the country. The 
causes of this habit of hoarding the precious metals lie deep in the history and the 
religious and social custom*- ol the people. It is asserted by some non-officials that 
this tendency is encouraged bv the constant changes in the currency and exchange 

*Boiicy of the Government of India and the absence of gold in circulation. Mr. P. 
M. Dalai of Messrs Merwanjee and Sons is of opinion that when the gold standard 
is fullv established in India, it will give a check to hoarding. All opinion, official 
as well as non-ofliuu!, is unanimous that the only effective remedy for the hoarding 
habit lies in the widespread development of education in the country. The increase 
• of facilities for banking must proceed side by side with it. 

4. In considering this question of the improvement of banking facilities a distinc- 
tion should be made between the short term money market, which is concerned in 
the financing of trade and commerce, and the long term or capital market, which 
is roquired for the financing of industry in which term agriculture, the primary 
industry of India, may be included. The Report of the External Capital Committee 
as well as Sir Basil Blackett’s- speech deal at great length with the problems of the 
short term loan market, but the question of the long term investment market is, 
if anything, of greater importance for the well-being of the country. 

5. In the following paragraphs the question of extending the facilities of bank- 
ing in the restricted sense, t.e., of the short term loan market, will first be dealt with. 

6. Deposit *. — The Post Master-General, Bombay, has made the following sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the facilities now afforded by the Post Office : — 

(i) Savings bank pass-books should be bi -lingual, one of the languages being 

English, and the other the principal vernacular of the part of the pro- 
vince in which the head office of issue is situated. 

(ii) Interest on Post Office 5-year Cash Certificates should be allowed to accrue 

after the first and each subsequent quarter instead of after the fourth 
as at present. 

(iii) The limit of the total amount of Cash Certificates in the case of joint 

holders, banks, co-operative societies and holders of public accounts may 
be raised from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000. 

The first two suggestions havp the concurrence of this Government. As for the 
Cash Certificates attention is invited to the remarks of Mr. B. F. Madon. He is 
of opinion that the inducement offered by the Government of India in the shape of 
a high rate of interest merely diverts capital from the indigenous banker, where 
it would be more useful, into the post offices, and that it does not draw out fresh 
savings which would otherwise remain uninvested. The fact that the absorption of 
gold and silver has not lessened during the last three or four years but is on the 
increase, lends* some colour to this view. The question will have to be considered 
by the Government of India. Attention may also be invited to the proposal of Sir 
Lalqbhai Samaldas, that the funds of the Savings Banks may be made available for 
the* local money market and particularly for co-operative banks. 

7. There is a consensus of opinion in favour of making out deposit receipts in 
the vernacular. 

8. There is also a strong body of opinion in favour of making out cheques in the 

vernacular, nn<l of the abolition of the stamp duty on cheques. Vernacular cheques 
are already in use by Co-operative Banks. As for the stamp duty on cheques, this 
Government has expressed its opinion on a separate reference from the Government 
of India. They are in favour of its abolition or reduction, provided the resulting 
loss, of revenue to the provincial exchequer is made good by the Government of 
India. « 

9. As pointed out by Sir Basil Blackett, the most important requirement for the 
increase of deposit facilities is the formation of new banks. It is hoped that after 
•ihe necessary interval of consolidation, it will be possible for the Imperial Bank 
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to form new branches. On the subject of the Imperial Bank, however, there is a 
certain division 6f opinion. There is a body of non-official Indian opinion which 
f is inclined to the view that it fails to perform the proper functions of a State Bank, 
while its organization as a private capitalist bank enables it to compete unfairly 
With other joint-stock banks owing to the privileges and concessions it receives from 
the Government of India. This view is expressed in the following extract from 
the reply of the Indian Merchants' Chamber.: — 

“I am, however, directed to mention specifically one point, viz., the very 
f important place which the Imperial Bank of India occupies as the key- 
stone of the entire banking system of the country. As a regulator 
of the money rates in the country and as Government bankers as well, 
with extensive privileges in remittance, etc., the Imperial Bank is likely 
to play a very important part in any reforms which may come to be recom- 
mended by such a Committee. Under these circumstances it is desirable that 
> the constitution of the Imperial Bank, which is at present unsatisfactory, 
should be brought in greater consonance with public demand. As a 
profit-earning private enterprise the utility of this institution is likely 
to be impaired by the jealousy of the tax-payer at any additional pri- 
vileges being handed over to that body. While the Imperial Bank of 
India Act at present gives a certain amount of control to the Govern- 
ment of India, the Government of India are always able to plead that 
they have no voice in the internal administration of the Bank. This 
position is unsatisfactory. My Committee see no reason why the whole 
issue of the organization of the State Bank should not be revived and 
this purpose would probably bo achieved by an outright nationalisation of 
the Imperial Bank or by a greater control exercised by the State, with 
some method of division of surplus profits. My Committee cannos 
approve of the displacement of the indigenous machinery for the handling 
of produce, whatever criticism there may be against this machinery, if 
displacement will place farmers and traders alike at the mercy of the 
Imperial Bank without the necessary alteration in the constitution of 
that Bank. 

“My Committee would draw attention that the consideration of the proposal 
for a State Bank in India was an important item recommended for 
special examination by the Chamberlain Commission, of which Sir Basil 
Blackett, now Finance Member, was then Secretary. This issue has 
subsequently been shelved on account of the war and the aftermath 
thereof, but in view of more settled conditions and in view of the 
changes, which the recommendations of the Currency Commission might 
involve, the full bearing of the present position of the Imperial Bank 
in the banking system of the country must be carefully examined. 

“ My Committee trust that whatever action the Government propose to take 
in these directions will be prompt and that the proposed banking enquiry 
will precede 111'* findings of the Agricultural Commission, whose work 
would be verv incomplete without a careful expert examination of the 
method by winch agricultural produce is financed at present.” 

The above was written before receipt of the report of the Currency Commission. The 
Commission has proposed the formation of a separate Central Bank, freeing the Imperial 
Bank from the existing restrictions and leaving it to develop commercial banking 
facilities as a great all- India Commercial Bank. There has been no time to consult 
public opinion on this proposal. Owing to its very important bearing on the future 
of banking in India it will require the most careful consideration. 

The view that the State Bank should concern itself primarily with the rediscount 
business was strongly urged in the memorandum prepared by Mr. Keynes, und Sir Ermst 
Cable which was submitted to the Chamberlain Commission and was published as 
an annexure to their Report. It has been endorsed by ^the Hilton Young Commis- 
sion. 

The re-discounting by the Statp Bank of bills of indigenous bankers and of bills 
which come through co-operative banks and joint-stock banks so as to develop the 
# re-discount market is a very important step in the development of Indian banking 
and should be investigated in the course of the proposed survey ^>f banking in India. 

10. As for joint-stock banks on the European model, the field for them is limited 
in India owing to the illiteracy and backwardness of the people. They have, however, 
by no means approached the limit of their utility, and there is room for them in the> 
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and deposit receipts* . . >< ..^-x 

11. Thi* brings to to the oognxte question of indigenous banking. Opimon “ 
unanimously in favour of^oping in’ the indigenous banker and ma in g with 

T^TSSA banking system parting with the vOlage "J" d r “ t f “, g B u™ 

thi SUte Bank. This Government agree with th„ viewtboughthe ™P» 

to be taken for this object present numerous and formidable difficulties. ! ms que 
must be oaref uily examined in the course of the survey. Conditions difler .n diRerent 
localities, and the examination will have to take into consideration the circumstances 
hi the different localities. 

$2. An equally important problem is that of co-operative banks. In the opinion 
£f a niimbeTof beopre the future of banking development m the country hes with the 
co-ofcerative hanks. Attention is invited to the views of Sir Lalubhai SamaAdas on 
4hi* subject. He proposes among other things the issue of Remittance Transfer Receipts 
on sub-treasuries, the remission of the stamp duty on cheques and the use, under 
restrictions, of the surplus balances of local sub-treasuries by approved co-operative 
banks. As stated before, he desires the use of the savings-bank funds collected by 
post offices in the localities and of the establishment of an organic relation between the 
co-operative bank and the Imperial Bank. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
supports most of these proposals, lie would also absorb the indigenous banker into 
the co-operative movement, but does not elaborate any practical scheme by means of 
which such a thing could be done. 


13. banking Education . — Opinion is unanimously in favour of the views of Sir Basil 
Blackett on this subject and of his suggestion for the formation of an All-India Institute 
of Bankers to control such banking education. The formation of an All-India Institute 
of Chartered Accountants is also unanimously approved. 

14. The majority of the opinions received are not in favour of Government control 
of banks as tending to relax the sense of responsibility of the banks themselves and 
throwing the odium of failure or mismanagement on the Government. The Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce is, however, of the contrary opinion. It says “My Committee 
agree to the close inspection and audit by Government not only of joint-stock banks 
but also of private banks. Audit by Government should only be undertaken if desired 
by the banks themselves”. This Government is on the whole in favour of indirect 
and non-official control, e.g. y , by the Imperial Bank or the Clearing House or the 
proposed Institute of Chartered Accountants. They consider however that there is 
no objection to audit by Government of any bank if desired by the bank itself. 

15. Item pittance Facilities . — It is generally agreed that remittance facilities in India 
are satisfactory. The question of extending the facilities to co-operative banks has 
already been dealt with. Mr. Mndon advocates the introduction of the Post Office 
cheque system and the Giro system. The question of the applicability of these 
systems to a backward country like India will require examination. This Government 
endorses the suggestion of Sir Lalubhai Samaldas that greater publicity should be 
given to the facilities already provided. 

16. Clearing Houses .— It is generally agreed that it would be desirable if more 
facilities could be given for the clearing of cheques of private firms up-country and 
the privileges of clearing houses extended to registered private banks of suitable 
status as well as to joint stock banks. The question of admitting such banks to the 
clearing house must, of course, rest with the other members of the clearing house 
concerned. " 


17. Negotiable Instruments .— Measures to extend the use of negotiable instruments 
India are very desirable if the seasonal strain on the currency with its effect on 
the bank rate is to tie relieved. The instrument mostly in use in India, viz., the 
hnndi, is however, more in the nature of a finance bill than of a commercial bill As 
regards the latter the Bombay Chamber of Commerce remarks as follows •— “Mv 
th ** if » railway receipt were made a negotiable instrument, the 
produce of agriculture and industries could be financed to a greater extent than is 
the case to-day. A few years ago Bengal cotton was tenderable in Bombay by railwav 
receipt and the ran way receipt was in all but name a negotiable instrument. Even 
to-d ay hi most classes of produce advances are made- against railway receipts. If thev 
Jr* 6 » n ^ oiyAh]e . instruments by law further credit would certainly^ be given ” 
Mr. M^don s proposal for the creation of real trade bills has been referred to By Sir 

^ de ?) t Wlt ** th ? same P° int in his r eply of which a copy is 

attached. The question wil* requ»e investigation in the course of the nro£L»5 
Amer ca the^duce markets, and thTl&rtJr 
*<>r goods deposited with them. These receipts are used as negotiable 
the agriculturists. In India the produce markets JTm d%E£t £ 
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whatever they **e in existence they should give warehousing facilities. The receipts 

these may be used as negotiable instruments and would serve as good commercial 
teills. 

0 18. The majority of the replies received by this Government are in favour Of Sir 
Basil Blackett’s proposal for the standardization of the Bill of Exchange. The Chamber 
of Commerce strongly favours the suggestion but Mr. Maaon is of a different view. 

18. We may now turn to the question of the capital or long term market for the 
financing of industry. Industrial hanking is in an advanced state in Germany and 
Japan. Even in England the problem of financing industry is more or less unorganised. 
In this country no attempt at industrial banking has been made, if we except the 
unfortunate instance of the Tata Industrial Bank. Company promotion is left in the 
hands of individuals and is entirely unorganised. Germany has evolved a type of 
bank the object of which is the organised promotion of industry. Those banks do not 
keep short term deposits. The capital is mostly used for being lent out to industries, 
-ana thdHtabilities are such that a high percentage of liquid resources is not essential. 
The banks have got specialised staffs for examining proposals for the promotion of 
new industries. The shares are issued and placed oil the market by the bank and 
are taken up by the public which has confidence in the bank. The bank has an expert 
agency for carrying out the specialised work of promotion. Its success depends on its 
efficiency in promoting the right type of industrial ventures. This Government is of 
opinion that the question of industrial banking should also be examined in the course 
of the general survey. 

20. As regards agricultural credit, the Registrar has remarked that the co-operative 
movement in this Presidency has now sufficient funds to meet the current needs of 
its members for agricultural purposes. But the movement cannot provide funds for 
long term loans. A proposal lias just been received from the Registrar for the starting 
of Land Mortgage Banks for the raising of such capital. The capital is to be raised 
principally by means of debentures secured on the first mortgages of land. It is 
proposed that Government should help by guaranteeing the interest, by providing 
expert valuep to value the property mortgaged and by asking the Imperial Bank to 
assist in tffe flotation of debentures, and to make advances under section 20 of the 
Trust Act against mortgages taken by the Mortgage Bank. The scheme is under the 
consideration of this Government. 

21. Facilities for Investment . — In connection with the purchase and sale of Govern- 
ment securities through the Post Office, the Post Master-General, Bombay, has made 
a suggestion that the annual and maximum limit of investment through the Post 
Office, which stand at Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 22,500 at present, may be substantially raised. 
This Government agree with the suggestion. 

22. The opening of fresh centres of the Public Debt Office, increasing the trans- 
ferability and marketability of Government securities and an increase in the number 
of stock exchanges would also be steps in the right direction. Some Government 
securities have recently been placed for forward dealings on the Bombay 
Stock Exchange. This would widen the market for such securities, but steps 
have to be token to guard against abuses in the shape of overtrading and 
speculation. Government have already taken power to do this by means of 
legislation, and the Rules under the Bombay Securities Contracts Control Act are 
now under the consideration of Government. It is true that Stock Exchanges increase 
the facilities, for the marketability of stocks and shares, but a badly managed stock 
exchange which is liable to constant panics and crisis would tend to destroy rather 
yian increase the confidence of the public in industrial investments. While leaving 
stock exchanges to develop in a natural way Government have to Be on their guard 
against unhealthy developments such as those that manifested themselves on the Bombay 
Stock Exchange and t resort to legislation, if necessary, in order to check them. * 

23. Among the means of encouraging the investment habit the possibility of the 

formation of investment corporations and trusts on the lines of those in England 
may be investigated. ( 8 


24. The Government of India desire to obtain the views of this Government on 
the question of the best method of surveying the whole field of hanking in India 
One of the most comprehensive enquiries into the general problem of banking currency 
jmd finance ever undertaken was the enquiry carried oat by the “National * Monetarv 
Commission in the United States. The method followed by the Commission was to 
invite an exnert to write a comnrehensive monoor&nh nn hi* l • . . 


in public the Comi 
•on the various poi 


ion wok ine oral evidence bankers, businessmen and experts 
arising out of the monographs. The report which finally 'tied 
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to the enactment of the Federal Re*®*'™ Uif ounsideratfon The^cSvernraent of India, 
dure on the above line* m suggested for the ooimideration or mono- 

Among the most important subjects on which experts might he invite 
graphs the following suggest themselves % 

" ’£5=*fe 

institutions. . , 

localities vary a good deal this subject will have to be considered on pro- 
vincial rather than all-India lines. 

(iii) Industrial banking. 

(iv) Long term credit for the development of agriculture. This suUfcct will 

* presumably be considered by the Royal Commission on Agncultpre. The* 

- enquiries to be undertaken by the Government and by the Royal Commis- 
sion should be co-ordinated. 

(v) Negotiable Instruments and banking law. An all-India Committee may- 

call for evidence, deal with the whole subject and make their proposals- 
after the monographs by experts on the various subjects mentioned above 
and such others as may be referred to them have been received and diB- 
cussed in public. 


Letter from Lalubhai Simamms, Esq., C.I.E., Bombay, to the Government of 
Bombay, dated the 8th April 1926. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 4373-D. of the 19th' 
February 1926 calling for my views on that portion of the Report of the External 
Capital Committee which relates to the development of investment and credit facilities 
in this country. The most important of the Committee’s recommendations is the 
undertaking of a co-ordinated survey of the whole field of banking in India. I believe 
that a survey of the type suggested is vorv necessary and may ho conducted under 
the directions of the Government of India by a small committee consisting of a few 
Indian economists who have done research work in banking and some representatives 
of Indian Banks. After Government have before them the results of this survey as 
also replies to the references now made they will be in a better position to determine 
whether there is need for undertaking any further examination either of a general 
character or into special problems ao is suggested by the External Capital Committee, 
though personally I feel that such an inquiry is necessary even now. In this connec- 
tion, I have tho honour to suggest that whenever such an inquiry is held, persons 
connected with the co-operative credit organisation filiould find adequate representa- 
tion on that Committee, for in my opinion, the future of banking in India is mainly 
dependent on the extent to which we arc able to develop co-operative credit in rural 
areas. The Imperial Bank, with its one hundred branches, as ppr its programme can 

f rovide hanking facilities only in important mofussil centres of commerce and industry- 
t is doubtful whether that Bank will, in the near future, expand its programme so 
ns to bring in minor trading centres and small bazar towns within the sphere of its 
activities. Even if that policy was adopted, the Bank cannot, I think, afford to incur 
the expense of organising business in such places for some years to come. It will take 
one generation more before the Imperial Bank is in a position to undertake the financing 
of the petty trader and the small agriculturist or to tsp their savings through its 
deposit schemes. Joint Stock banks arc able to do much less work in this direction 
and* command few branches— except in the ease of Punjab National Bank and in that 
of the Bank of Bnrodn—at imnortant local centres of industry and commerce. Even 
if they willed otherwise, it would be difficult for them to undertake expenditure on the 
work of developing new areas. That gap will, necessarily, have to be filled by ilie 
development of indigenous private banks or by establishing co-operative hanks, both 
rural and urban. While T do not object to granting all reasonable facilities to private 
capitalist banking firms to develop their business, I am strongly of opinion that the 
future of banking in Tndia is indissolubly connected with the co-ouerative movement 
provided co-operative banks are granted the requisite assistance and guidance and are 
leas fettered by red-tape than they are to-day. It is these institutions which attract 
the savings of the small men for profitable employment locally, among their own kith 
and kin. Moreover, as the control of these banks will be in local hands and the profits 
in the business, if any, will either b^diihHbuted Among local constituents or be used in 
local works of public utility, they will inspire greater confidence qpiongst investors 
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I shall now reply to the various specific points on which my opinion is sought. 

I. At the outset, I would like to repeat hero what 1 said more than once in the 

* / Cfltancil of State, that to utilise the whole of the resources derived trom the savings 
of j^rsons of small' means collected in postal savings banks oi invested m postal 
cap certificates for meeting the requirements of the Cdttt^al Government is not 

fair both to the investors and to the people of the looftty who need financial 
facilities. I understand that both in Holland and Belgiuid, the St-ile permits the 
funds of the Postal Savings Banks to lie placed at the disposal of co-operative banks 
operating in rural areas, while in Germany, Australia, Italy and the United States 
of America, the savings banks have the fiee disposal of their funds within certain 
limits laid down by the law. The savings banks m these countries are, how- 
ever, different from the banks we know of in India inasmuch as they are in- 

stitutions managed or supervised and guaranteed by the communal district or 
urban, local authorities. Provided Government agree to set apart a certain portion, 
if not thfe^whole, Q f the resources to be derived from postal savings banks and 
cash certtffcates for investment through co-operative agency in short-term agricul- 
tural loans on specially advantageous terms, I see no objection, under present con- 
ditions, in Government adopting any reasonable methods — short of competing with 
private banking organisation — to induce people to keep their surplus funds with the 
State. While recognising the fact that tho postal cash certificates have succeeded 
to a certain extent in attracting the small investors’ money, I fear that a Gov- 
ernment organisation is not tho best means to develop to the fullest extent the habits 
of thrift and savings of the rural population, I believe that the unlettered agri- 
culturist, petty trader or artisan would prefer to deal with an agency which he 

knows and which knows him and which can dispense with troublesome formalities 
at the time of every withdrawal of money nor be found down by hard and fast 
rules regarding the transfer of funds on death. The State, as such, cannot per- 
haps be expected to relax the rules and now that the pioneering work has been 
done by Government, it should content itself by popularizing the savings and deposits 
schemes started by co-operative banks which are in touch with the people. If this 
suggestion is ifilbt adopted, then I insist that a fixed percentage of the moneys re- 
ceived through the Postal Cash certificates should be placed at the disposal of the 

co-operative movement through the Provincial Banks. Undoubtedly, the introduction 
of vernacular pass books and forms will make these investments more popular, but 
I do not approve of the post offices accepting short term deposits. That would, in 
my opinion, be competing with joint stock and co-operative banks and would, besides, 
introduce a new principle in the financial machinery of the State. 

Short-term deposits are accepted both by joint stock and co-operative banks ; 
they are not yet as popular in co-operative banks as they should be. Co-operative 
banks issue deposit receipts in the vernarulars and there is no objection to joint 
stock banks doing likewise. The provision of facilities for purchase of Govern- 
ment securities and the opening of fresh Public Debt Offices may tend to increase 
the volume of short-term deposits as banks upcountry would like to have proper 
facilities for the investment of their temporary surpluses in securities and for the 
disposal of such securities when there is a call for funds. Such facilities would also 
serve to make current account business more remunerative than it is to-dsy owing 
to the need for maintenance of heavy cash balances. The loss of interest would be 
reduced if a portion oould be invested with safety in securities and this is not pos- 
sible unless, at a pinch, the securities can be sold at some convenient local centre. 
Another very great desideratum for popularizing current accounts is the remission 
of the Stamp Duty on cheques. Co-operative banks enjoyed this exemption, but 
it has now been withdrawn. The revenue that this duty brings in is inappreciable, 
looking to the great economic gain which would accrue from the development of 
business transacted through cheques. Such development is to a certain extent on 
account of the disinclination of the trading classes to uro stamped cheque forms. No 
stamp duty on cheques is payable in Amerioa where we find the largest number of 
country banks. Most of the banking transactions in upcountry banks in India *will 
be for small amounts and the incidence of the duty will, therefore, be comparatively 
higher than for banking transactions in richer countries or even in commercial cities 
like Bombay or Calcutta. It is argued by those who do not approve of the re- 
moval of the Stamp duty that any such step will encourage the issue of cheques for 
small denominations. It is difficult to say whether, in practice,' the adoption of 
such a policy will lead to this result. If, however, it does so and leads to diffi- 
' culties for the' clearing house or for banks which do not wish to encourage this 
.type of bdeinese, they have a ready remedy in f«t#ng a limit on the amount for 
which cheques can bef accepted by them. Most banks, if not all, do impose such 
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a limit even now, and the figure will vary, being lower in places where banking 
is undeveloped. . 

Cheque forms are actually issued by co-operative banks in the vernacular 
great advantage and I do not see any harm in this facing permitted. Following* 
the lead set by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, other co-operative wks 
in this Presidency allost the signatures of the drawers and the endorsements tV be 
made in the different Vernaculars and the cheques themselves are made out in the 
vernaculars. Although the Provincial Bank has to accept at its Head Office cheques 
drawn in Marathi, Gujrati and Kanarose, besides English, no practical difficulty has 
so far been experienced although the daily turnover is on an average 10 lakhs and 
the number of cheques presented daily is two hundred and the expenditure to be 
incurred for engaging clerks knowing different vernaculars will in no sense be prohi- 
bitive. From this experience of the Provincial Bank, I can say with confidence that 
the use of vernacular cheque forms will popularise hanking business of all types. 
We have also found that the hundis issued by a Branch of the Pnmncial B»nk 
on the Head Office is a more popular form of remittance than a afflomd draft 
issued in the standard English form. * 

I have said al>ove that the co-operative agency possesses great advantages over all 
joint stock banks including the Imperial Bank as also over private bankers for 
carrying on the work of developing hanking methods, provided, certain facilities were 
made availafde. I would like to mention the facilities referred to above. The 
most important of these is the issue of Remittance Transfer Receipts direct on Sub- 
Treasuries and the use, under restrictions and on stipulated conditions, of the sur- 
plus balances of local sub -treasuries by approved co-operative banks or the branches 
of the Provincial Bank. Co-operative bankR, urban or central, will develop the 
use of modern credit instruments by opening current accounts in small upcountry towns, 
while well-managed village societies grouped round central banks and branches of the 
Provincial Bank can accept freely savings deposits from their agricultural members, 
fluch rural societies will have, in turn, current or overdraft account at the offices of 
centrnl or branch Ixanks on which they can draw on demand or at Ipty short notice 
to meet withdrawals by members. It is only facilities for withdrawals at short notice 
and the absence of formalities that will attract the savings of agriculturists in their 
societies. 

To what extent such small banks can be started and worked successfully will 
depend upon them ability to earn a profit after meeting all expenses. As is well 
known, the main item of expenditure in any bank opening current accounts at its 
branches is the loss of interest on cash balances. Heavy balances have to be main- 
tained in the absence of facilities for remittances and even if such facilities are 
.available through the treasuries the receipt of money even by Telegraphic Transfers 
will occupy a day. It will be very helpful to the development of deposit bank- 
4ng and the opening of branches in small bazaar towns and trading centres, where 
otherwise no banking facilities on modern lines will be developed, if after taking 
all due precautions regarding security, approved co-operative banks or their branches 
are allowed the use of Treasury funds within limits to be laid' down. If the Gov- 
ernment are unwilling to permit of the departure in financial policy which is in- 
volved in giving effect to this suggestion, a further condition may be laid down that 
the co-operative bank or its branch should give in 'exchange a draft on the apical 
institution at the provincial headquarters to enable Government to reimburse the 
temporary withdrawal of money from the local sub-treasuries. I understand that 
the Punjab' National Bank obtains at its branches the deposit of regimental funds 
and account against Government securities lodged with the Comptroller of Military 
'Accounts and what I suggest above is merely an extension of this principle. While 
I do not like the idea of fostering agricultural banking through the indigenous 
banking system, I agree with Sir Basil Blackett’s views that it is desirable to 
link up the small rural banks with Imperial Bank system. The Co-operative sys- 
tem has already got its internal organisation fairly well developed with the primary 
village banks federated into local central banks and the latter federated into the 
provincial banks at the apex. But what the organisation lacks is the recognition of 
some organic relation between the co-operative apex hanks and the Imperial Bank of 
India as bankers for th*.&fte. 1 have the honour to suggest that relations between 
-these should be developed with the help, if necessary, of Government on the lines 
sketched in my recent address to the Provincial Co-operative Bank’s Conference. I 
•enclose tarewith a copy bf the Proceedings which contains thiB speech and the re- 
solutions adopted by the Confafetta I admit that the policy of the Imperial Bank 
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of India has undergone a considerable change since the amalgamation of the Presi- 
dency Banks and from some figures which the Managing Governors of the Imperial 
Bank were kind enough to show me I gather that the Bank’s advances to co-opera- 
tive banks amount to a crore and a half nearly. It is this policy 1 should like to 
jjsee extended and definitely recognised as part of the Impel lal Bank’s obligatory 
duties. 

II. I am in entire agreement with l lie proposal made by the External Capital 
Committee to create an All-India Institute of Bankers to supervise courses of in- 
struction, to hold examination and to promote wider knowledge of and interest in 
various aspects 01 modern banking. The Imperial Bank of India would do well to 
enlist the sympathies of all Indian Banks in this move, at an early date. 

III. I do not favour any action which would sap the sense of responsibility 

among Indian Banks and hamper their freedom of action. In India, as in other 
countrilta| mistakes have been made by persons conducting banks and I fear will 
continffiS to be made whatsoever the degree of external inspection. What is needed 
is a wider appreciation of the fundamental principles of sound banking; and it is 
to be hoped that this need the creation of an Institute of Bankers wifi supply in 
course of time. Public opinion and the constituents of the banks ought to be left 
to take care as regards the rest, for 1 think that artificial methods like official 
'control and supervision are likely to hamper rather than aid action from within. 
Moreover, if anything goes wrong with a particular institution in spite of the pro- 
posed extra Government control, Iwth the investors and General public will hold 
Government responsible for such a mishap. Government should not, therefore, 
interfere even with the free choice of Auditors from the circle of those certified to 
audit accounts under the Indian Companies Act, and should not, in my opinion, 

arrange for audit, on payment, of the accounts of small concerns even when so 
desired by the latter. Even among co-operative societies the feeling is growing in 
favour of having aidit by independent, recognized and certified' auditors in prefer- 
ence to audit by the staff of the Cooperative Department. I would welcome, 
however, ally such development as the formation of an All-India Institute of Chartered 
Accountants as foreshadowed in the Committee’s Report. 

IV. I would like to draw the attention of Government to the interesting system 

of remittances through post offices which has lately been developed in Germany and 
which is fully described in an appendix to Mr. M. L. Darling’s book on “Co-Opera- 
tion in some European Countries” published by the Punjab Government. This 

policy supports the suggestion made above that Go\ eminent should be pleased to 
allow to co-operative hanks the issue, under previous arrangement', of Remittance 

Transfer Receipts on Sub-Treasuries and to permit drawings, under proper safe- 
guards, by co-operative banks and their branches on their credits with the apex 
bank out of balances held by local sub-treasuries. I am further of opinion, tnat 
publicity is required to he given to the existing facilities allowed by Government and 
the Imperial Bank for the issue of telegraphic transfers and supply bills. The 

extension of facilities asked for by me will, I fear, involve heavier work at various 
local Treasuries, and if an increase of staff is asked for on this account, Govern- 
ment should not, I think, grudge the additional expenditure as it would be more 

than recompensed by the development of banking facilities in upcountry centres 

which Government are anxious to secure. In this connection, I would refer to the 
arrangements which obtain in Bombay for the acceptance by Government Treasuries 
of cheques on co-operative banks in lieu of cash payment for land revenue assess 
ment, irrigation fees or other cesses. If this fact is brought to the notice of the other 
Presidencies and Provinces, they are sure to follow the lead set by Bombay. 

V. Private banks and co-operative banks may well be admitted to clearing houses 
upcountry if they fulfil the requisite qualifications and the same would apply to 
co-operative hanks. For cheques of co-operative banks the provincial banks should 
be treated' as the clearing houses, and it would be necessary only for such banks 
'to have access to the central clearing houses. So far as my information goes, it is 
not a very general practice for private bankiug firms in this Presidency at least 
to allow accounts to be operated upon by means of cheques. Remittances from" one 
centre to another are effected through the medium of hundies payable on presenta- 
tion. Oply a banking survey can indicate whether such banks y would like to get 
registered and conform to the rules and practices of modern hanking. 

VI. It is certainly desirable to increase the number of public debt offices, to 
introduce the use of the vernaculars in the scrips issued, to admit endorsements in 
particular vernaculars at specified public debt offices and to improve the machinery 
for changing the ipfacement for payment of interest from one Treasury to another. 

e2% 
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Government have no direct concern in the marketability of their securities and need not 
themselves suggest the opening of stock exchanges at different centres. If an<^ 
when such exchanges do come into existence, they might grant them recognition and 
for this purpose prepare and keep ready for their use draft rules similar to thoifc 
suggested for the Bombay Stock Exchange. ♦ 

VII. I cannot help laying emphasis on the opinion expressed above that the 
best way of developing credit facilities for agriculturists is through the co-operative 
organisation. For short term credit, the present organisation commands sufficient 
resources, though m the opinion of some, with whom I do not agree, the incidence 
of interest is still high. To perfect the machinery what is now required is a less 
.rigid system and greater freedom and also consequent responsibility to those who 
are entrusted witli the task of fiudiiig funds either in the shape of shares or deposits. 
The agriculturist will have confidence in the bonajidea of the co-operative credit 
organisation and will trust his surplus capital to it only if it assures o f its 

ability to provide capital adequate for the legitimate requirements of his aglWiltaral 
operations and, so far as is possible, as promptly as the sowcar. Co-operative banks 
and societies will be in a position to give him the former assurance when credit is 
regulated according to security and requirements and is not based on arbitrary limits 
subject to the approval of a central office not enjoying close and regular touch with 
the persons affected. The latter assurance central and provincial banks will give 
if they are permitted freely to open branches or central banks fpr smaller areas 
can be started with certain assistance in the matter of facilities for remittance of 
funds to which I have already referred above. In addition, we shall also require 
land moitgage banks to provide long term credit for permanent land improvements 
and for redemption of debt. Proposals for the starting of such banks are already 
before the Government of Bombay and both the Registrars’ Conference and the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Banks’ Conference have passed resolutions in favour of the 
establishment of such banks. I trust Government will give their very -favourable 
consideration to these proposals. There is hardly any country in Europe where 
Government do not assist in the organisation of arrangements for laud mortgage 

credit and the Governments of Japan and the United States of America have devised 
their own arrangements in this respect. The claim of the agriculturist in India on 
the credit and resources of the State for facilities of the type domanded is equally 
great as in those countries. As regards the necessity of providing credit facilities, 
for industries, I need only say that I am thoroughly in sympathy with the recom- 
mendations in that behalf made by the majority of the Indian Industrial Commis- 
sion and with the Resolution passed on the subject in the Council of State in 1922. 

I think some action on the lines of the Commission’s (recommendation and the 
Council of State Resolution has long been overdue. Why the State should shoulder 
responsibility for the financing of industries and why this responsibility has been 
accepted by Government in Germany or Japan, has been brought out very clearly 
by Mr. B. F. Madon in his evidence before the External Capital Committee and I 
am in entire agreement with the views expressed by him. 

VIII. It would, indeed, be useful to have a standardised bill of exchange 
printed on Government stamped paper, both in English and the principal commer- 
cial vernaculars, with blank spaces provided for the names of the drawer, the drawee 
and the acceptor. These forms may be made available at local branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India, bit thrir use should not be made compulsory. I also 
agree that a change in the law is necessary, as suggested, in view of the recent 
judgment of tile Bombay High Court in accordance with which a bearer Hundi was 
held to be restricted to payment to order by an endorsement to that effect. The 
laysc should provide for at least one type of instrument which will not only be drawn 
payable to bearer but will remain payable to bearer in spite of anything that any- 
body may write on it shaft °f cancellation. 

For the extension of credit facilities in India and for improving the liquidity 
of finance in trade atoff industry one thing which will be very helpful is the deve- 
lopment of the tradb acceptance and the organisation of its discount. The use of 
such instruments is not very common in India and banks, including the Imperial 
Bank of India, will have, in the first place to be induced to recognize this system 
of finance by agreeing to dfcqount such real trade bills, and not only that £o get 
their customers to use these instruments in preference to the system of open book 
- accounts with which they and the public are most familiar. More important than 
this type of bill, is the domestic bank acceptance or the bankers' bill and to popula- 
rise thit snitmment rests with banks themselves, the lead, as in other matters, 
being tafcan by the Imperial Bank** of India. The popularization^)! such instruments 
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will not only greatly facilitate the financing of inland tiado and commerce, but will 
provide a valuable security for the Imperial Bank of India against which emergency 
■currency can be issued safely by Government, confident in the assurance that the 
' facilities which they supply are not utilised for artificial inflation of credit for 
^accommodation purposes. The lines on which this development can proceed are 
well described by Mr. Madon in his note to the External Capital Committee. 


Letter from B. F. Madon, Esq., Bhuce Road, Fort, Bombay, to the Government 
of Bombay, dated the 22nd April 1926. 

In reply to yours of the i9th February last drawing attention to the Report of 
the External Capital Committee and asking my views on certain points, I have 
the honour to now reply as follows * — 

I would in the first place draw your attention to the practical illiteracy of the 
populilipn, as much as 92 per cent, not being able to read and write even their 
own ’Vernaculars. When it comes to the female section of the population, the 
position is still worse. To ask such people to trust their very hard-earned savings 
to something written on a piece of paper or in a Bauk pass-book, is more than 
one has a right to expect, particularly if we bear in mind that the immigrant popula- 
tion in the United States (mostly that hailing from Southern and South Eastern 
Europe) is found very prone to hoarding, although in the matter of literacy they 
stand far above the Indian masses. 

The position is still worse when literacy in English is considered. To those of 
us who pass their lives in the big towns or have to deal mostly with Government 
or Railway employees, it almost seems as if a smattering at least of the English 
language was very wide spread m India. But the Census Report tells us that 
not more than 5 in every hundred can read and write English. If Banks in 
England were to keep their accounts, etc., in the Russian or Chinese language, I feel 
confident that the English masses would fight shy of such banks, and hoard their 
savings. It is therefore nothing surprising if Indian masses fight shy of institutions 
where everything is done in English. 

The abovo remarks, to my mind, furnish a key to the whole position. It is no 
use talking of Banks or branches of Banks being broad-cast all over the country. 
They cannot appeal to the illiterate 92 per cent, of the population. It is worse 
than useless to develop such banking facilities based on the English language. 

But when T have said this, it is not to be understood as meaning that the money 
of this enormous population is going into hoards, if by that term is to be conveyed 
the idea of burying the money out of sight and out of current o^e. Most of this 
money is banked but with the indigenous banker. If this is considered a rather 
bold statement, I would draw attention to the fact that : — 

90 per cent, of the towns, und 
100 per cent, of the rural areas 

have no Bank of any sort in the European acceptation of the term. It would be 
absurd to assume that there are no dealings in all this immense area that require 
some form of banking machinery to handle them. Such dealings must be there, 
and the financing machinery must be there also, although of a different type from 
European Banks. Every one of the towns and many of the villages will nave its 
sowcar or bania or chetty or the indigenous banker under some othor name. This 
man i* not a banker that permits drawings by cheques but allows all the other 
operations, viz. : — 

Deposits to current account of client; 

Deposits for fixed periods ; 

Withdrawals (not cheques but cash) as and when wanted; 

Advances on security of produce, of other moveables and of immoveables ; 

Advances on produce even before it is harvested ; * 

Advances on personal credit; 

Discount of Bills of Exchange — called Hundies both demand and usance ones; 
• Issue of Demand Drafts on their correspondents for remittance purposes. 

The above wTl show that this man is doing every thing a Bank (in the European 
acceptance of the term) does, and to say that it is Banking that 'requires to be deve- 
loped is to show an ignorance of the fundamentals of the position. 
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The question might be raised. Why is this man still the principal banker of 
the masses of India ? The answer is. 

He 1 -. known to his clients and trusted by them. No writing has to pass. Th# 
Bankei and his client do things verbally. There are no hide-bound formalities pr 
red-tape as in most Banks, and particularly in the Imperial Bank and the Public 
Debt Office. There are not the same difficulties in case of death of a client for 
his assets to pass to his succes&ois. 

Therefore, the Indian masses will stick to their own indigenous banker for a 
very long time to come — -perhaps until we have 90 per cent, literary in place of the 
present 90 per cent, illiteracy. Then again what ib it that the European-style Bank 
can give and which the indigenous Banker cannot give? I see nothing. As a matter 
of fact there are re) < a in penalties imposed on the man dealing with the European- 
style Bank. The client miM know English. He must use cheques and pay one anna 
to Government every time he does it. lie must- put in his money beforea fixed 
hour, and to the mind of the masses a very early hour, otherwise it does count 
for interest. For getting paid on a vernacular signature he must get it verified 
by a Just ice-of-the- Peace and perhaps incur some expense for doing it. 

T hope 1 have said enough to show that any development of Banking on the 
European model will not he of much use in getting the masses to put their moneys 
in Banks, and make their receipts and payments through Banks. 

The question then i.s — on what lines ought we to proceed? My answer is — 
Rope in this indigenous Banker with the European-style banking organisa- 
tion. 

The retort might be made — “Yes, but bow,” my reply is — 

By recognising this man’s status as a Banker and treating him as Banker. 

Each of them is the balancing reservoir for the floating funds of his own little 
area just as the Imperial Bank is the Balancing Reservoir for the whole country. 
Let Government make use of these Balancing Reservoirs for its own receipts and 
payments each in its own little area. Let these he linked up with the bigger 

Reservoir for the whole country by each of thorn acting as the correspondent for the 
Imperial Bank in his own little area. This will facilitate transactions all over the 
country. It will mean even considerable economy to Government in the matter of 
the District Treasuries and the movement of its own funds, and it will keep the 
circulation of money more even by preventing the present drain of money from the 
vast rural areas. In the matter of this drain the Railways are the worst offenders. 
Every Railway Station collects a lot of rash, and instead of the Station Master 
paying it into the local banker and getting from him a remittance order, the money 
is packed and sent on to Headquarters, which, to my mind, is not only a waste 

of time and energy but is actually harmful from a currency point of view by making 
currency and small change scarce in the interior of the country. If the indigenous 
banker is so linked up with the Imperial Bank, the latter will automatically become 
the balancing reservoir of all indigenous banking, just as it to-day is of all European- 
style banking, because to facilitate their remittance operations these indigenous 
bankers will sec the need of opening accounts with the Imperial Bank or other big 
European-style Bank. 

The next most essential step in such linking up is the development of the discount 
of internal bills of exchange. The indigenous banker each in his own area will use 
his local capital in the purchase of such bills and get the money free again by re- 
discount at tbo^ Imperial Bank or at such other Bank as he has an account with. 
This has been 'treated more in detail in my written evidence before the External 
Capital Committee, and the Royal Commission on Currency of which I enclose copies 
and,*to which T beg to refer. 

It has been seriously asserted that it is not possible to secure even 12 crores of 

such bills for discount that are required for Emergency Currency purposes. Now 

as we know nuv internal trade is fav bigger than our export trade, which only 
arises from the marginal quantities of products that Tndia can spare. The 350 
crores of Exports create 350 crores of Bills on foreign destination at 30 — 60 — 90 
davs or even 6 months* sight. The internal traffic must he 5 to 10 times as large, 
and could be th- basis of a very large amount of eligible commercial paper, if we 
■onlv go the right wav about it. The importance of doing this lies in the fact that 
if this is done and the indigenous banker sees his way to ready liquidity of his 
own advances through such discount, he will be more ready to come into the scheme 
of banking organization, and play his own part in it. 

I have already said earlier that in view of the extreme illiteracy of the masses 
this indigenous hanking agency will be needed for many years lb come. But this 
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is not the only reason. A far more important reason is that India is mainly an 
agricultural country, and banking of the type that we are familiar with in the 
present European-stvic Banks is unsuited to the needs of such nn agricultural popula 
tion. This cannot be better exemplified than by the case of England itself. Bank- 
ing is very highly developed in that country, so much so that theie uio as many 
as 7,300 Head and Branch establishments belonging to the Big Five Banks alone, 
apart from hundreds of similar establishments belonging to other smaller banks. 
And yet the position as regards the financing of Agricultuie is so unsatisfactory 
that Mr. Enfield in a Eoport recently presented to the Board of Agriculture iii 
England says : — 

“The Banks frequently lend on their personal knowledge of farmers without 
a definite charge upon their property, but the extent to which this 
is done is limited.” 

“The “Economist” commenting on 1/his indicates the methods the fannei 
is compelled to resoit to in consequence and says — 

“The system under which farmers get a large amount of short-term credits 
from traders, dealers, auctioneers, etc , is far from satisfactory. The 
system very often limits the farmer in his market by compelling him 
to sell back to the man who grants him credits and the profits are 
divided. Tt usually costs more than Bank credit, and often obscures 
from the minds of the farmer the fact that he is paying anything for 
monetary accommodation at all.” 

Now the population living directly or indirectly on Agriculture is hardly 15 
per cent, in England. In this country it is perhaps 30 per cent. If the European- 
style Bunk, with a Branch perhaps in overy second village, has failed to provide 
suitable finance for its agricultural population in England, it is easy to see that 
the 250 to 300 such Bonking establishments cannot possibly do it in India. What 
is more England’s experience shows that such Banking is not suitable to the needs 
of an agricultural country, and therefore mere extension of such Banking in this 
largely agricultural country is sure to prove a waste of effort and to bring dis- 
appointment in its train. What is needed, therefore , is not development of such Banic- 
ing , but development to the fullest extent of the possibilities of the present indi- 
genous system of Banicing. 

The indigenous Banker performs another function that is of the utmost, import- 
ance to a community mainly dependent on agriculture. He is a menhant, and is 
ready to buy the produce of his clients or to sell to him the ordinary necessaries 
of life. Then, again, as agricultural incomes can come in only once a year or twice a 
Year, he is ready to provide these necessaries on credit, against cash to come in at 
harvest. This again the ordinary European -style Bank cannot do, and is one more reason 
why our efforts should be concentrated on the improvement of the indigenous system 
of Banking and the development of its resources. 

All the above might seem at first sight to show that I had strayed very far 
away from the jioints raised in your letter but this is not the case. It would be 
easy enough to give superficial replies, but they would not be the right replies, 
and would not bo of any help to a real solution of the problem. For this, it is 
necessary to bear the fundamental conditions * the problem constantly before us, 
and in my reply so far T have tried to indicate what they are. T may summarise 
them here as follows : — 

1. The country is 92 per cent, illiterate even as regards the vernaculars. 

2. It is 95 per cent, illiterate as regards English. 

3. Eightv per cent, of its population is living directly or indirectly on Agri- 

culture. (In this T include the small artisan, # o tc., population of the 
rural areas.) 

The Banking needs of such a population require — 

, 1. Banking in a form where personal contact and personal and ‘verbal negotia- 

tion between the banker and his client is possible. 

2. Banking in a form where a knowledge of English is not needed. 

3. Banking in a form where a knowledge of reading or writing even in the 

vernaculat is not incumbent or necessary. 
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4. Banking in which advances cannot be expected to be liquidated day by day 

as m ordinary commercial banking. 

5. A system where the Banker not only acts as financier but as merchant 

and as agent for his clients. 

If we bear the above in mind, the replies to the various points raised in your 
letter will be as follows : — 

The mean s by which deposits might be encouraged. — This question shows a mis- 
apprehension of the whole position. The only deposits that come under the cognisance 
of the statistician are those of the Joint Stock Banks. Such statistics altogether 
ignore the enormous amounts on deposit with the indigenous banking co mm u n ity , 
and with merchant- bankers and merchants all over the country. My own opinion 
is that thore are no moneys held somewhere out of sight that need to be coaxed 
out as deposits,, and any attempts to so coax them out will prove most mischievous, 
as they will simply divert funds from indigenous banking channels to joint stock 
banking which is amenable to statistical comparisons. I say ‘mischievous’ because 
it can only divert funds from that part of the banking organisation that is of 
greatest service to the country under the present conditions to a part that is unsuited 
for such service. I shall refer further to it under the head of Post Office Cash 
Certificates. 

Current Accounts with Banks including Savings Bank Deposits. — No development 
in these directions is to be expected from the 92 per cent, of illiterates who must 
perforce go and entrust their savings if any to the man whom they know in their 
own area, and who will keep it for them and supply them with such commodities 
as they may need. For the 8 per cent, literates, it is essential that banking should 
be in the vernacular not in English. It is a well-known fact that the indigenous 
banking and . commercial community make very little use of the commercial banks 
in transactions as between themselves, even in places like Bombay and Calcutta. 
Such transactions are entirely cash — mainly currency notes — and to enable these to 
be put through smoothly crores of rupees are kept at home overnight, although they 
would earn some interest if in a Bank. The difficulty here is — 

(a) Need to make out the cheque in English. — (Some Indian Banks permit 

signature alone in the vernacular, provided the cheques are signed in 
blank before an officer of the bank. Very few careful men would care 
to sign and pass such cheques, the contents of which they must take 
on trust owing to ignorance of the language.) 

(b) The stamp on cheques. — Even in wealthy England the 2d. stamp is resented, 

and there is strong agitation to return to Id. In wealthier America there 
is no stamp needed. The indigenous commercial community does not 
see why il should pay this tax when, by confining its operations to 
Currency Notes, receipts and payments may be made as efficiently 
without such tax. It Is also forgotten that an anna in India is far more 
valuable than a penny in England to the average individual in view 
of the average income in each country. The figures of revenue from 
the stamp on cheques are not separately available to me, but my informa- 
lion leads me to think that it can be only a few lakhs in each province. 
This small revenue should be given up in the interests of the improve- 
ment of the Banking organisation of the country, and thus should be 

removed this obstacle to the funds of the indigenous banking community 

•being deposited in ordinary hanks. This result will also be highly 
desirable from a currency point of view. 

. (e) 7'htrr must also be a change in banking hours to fit in with the usages 

of the indigenous banker. 

Short ' Term Deposits with Banks. — Many of the above remarks apply to this 
Question also. Then, as regards funds that can be spared for a definite period, 
they do go into such deposits. What is not understood is that a very large part 

must in the circumstances of the case go to the indigenous banker and the indigenous 

merchant, where the client personally knows and trusts his banker, and where very 
littlh reading and writing and stamping is called for. These latter — banker or 
merchant— must have and do have surplus cash in hand amounting in the aggregate 
to very large sums, hut in view of their liabilities they want to keep it very liquid. 
I would, therefore, urg^ a reintrodnetion here of Government Treasury Bills for 3 
and 6 months, which I advocated during the War, and which were then introduced 
and did valuable service. Their discontinuance is a mistake and the keeping by 
oach Government of enormous surplus balances that is now in vogue is, to my mind, 
unpardonable extravagance. 
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hanking channels thfiy aro ii°w wi J h \hes,. cert .fi cates. The out- 

JSX- o V rthe S ehad actu^lly^ '^n, do^T^ the 8 crore,.of 1919 only 3 core* 
in 1923^ The Government then came out with the surprising ntfei c f> J'™' 
compound interest income tar fre < , and the amount has rapid v gone up to 8£ crores 
S 13 crores in 1925 and 19J crores this year Governmen seem to he very proud 
of this achievement. Thev do not seem to see that it is not the result of inrrease i 
thrift but of Riving as much as 1 per cent more to investors in Goveniment securities 
than thev would otherwise get. and advantage is naturally taken of such an offn by 
the trading community to pick up a Government security on such 'terms, 

and as there is a great depression in trade all over the country, and ^ great want of 
confidence, they find it safest to put their funds in these certificates till there is more 
confidence in trading circles. 

The figures of suhsciiption to the Cash Certificates for March 1926 putdished a 
few days ago show that subscriptions have reached the enormous total of 2.06 cr re. 
or at the rate « f 24 crores a year. This is a dnect result of the recent rapid widening 
of the disparity befween the rate of o per cent, income tax free on these Cash Certi- 
ficates and the current market yield on Government paper. These figures should be 
an eye-opener to Government and should make it clear to them, that it is not tne 

ordinary ipan who does not understand how to invest that is being drawn to these 

Cash Certificates, but the cute businessman who knows how to take n profit when he 

sees it, and who is exploiting these certificates The hulk of the huge amount of 

subscription duiing Mai eh is clearly by this businessman, and t is -extraordinarily 
large m this p irticular month bee ause Government has been fool sh enough to allow 
the rato of 6 per cent, compound interest tax free to stand till 31st March after 
announcing that it was to be reduced to 8^ per cent, thereafter. It was a direct 
invitation to all with spare cash to take advantage of the 6 per cent, offer while it 
.lasted, and the result, ns might have been expected, is this huge subscription in a 
single month. There is nc valid reason for assuming that these are all new savings 
or money drawn out of old savings in hoards rs the Government seem to imagine. Tt 
is simply tho “invisible” deposits of the indigenous hanking organisation that are 
drawn out and made “ visible ”. Everv Hanker knows bow n large credit edifice 
can be built up on a small amount of liquid cash in hand and only a banker can under- 
stand the harm that must he done to the indigenous credit edifice by the drain from 
*it of such a huge amount of cash in a single month. The increase o r 16 crores between 
1923 and now is, in my opinion, n diversion of the working capital of the indigenous 
hanking community and not savings that would not otherwise be banked, and it has 
played its part in the scarcity of funds in the interior and in a poorer demand for 
commc dities, because tile destruction of credit and confidence resulting from Govern- 
ment’s currency policy ha** led to insistence of cash by sellers, and at the same time 
this great amount of cash has been withdrawn from indigenous trading circles. 


The rate is now changed to 51 per cent, compound interest tax free This is still 
a good deal higher than the yield on Government Paper to-day and the mischief will 
continue. If thrift in l he small man is really meant to be encouraged why do not 
Government raise the rate on Post Office Savings Hank Deposits, and ask the Imperial 
Bank to raise its own rat* for Savings Deposits. Instead of it. the latter is actually 
lowered one-half per cent Consequently a man who goes to the Savings Bank will get 
only 3^ per cent, while the man who buys the Post Office Certificates will get 
5^ per cent tax free f f This is a most stiange way of encouraging savings. 
Government is pleased to fancy that they aie coaxing out money that would otherwise 
remain in the proveibinl old stocking. Thev similarly fancied in the Reverse Bills days 
that it was all bond pd< remittors who scrambled for these Bills and for the £40 Postal 
Orders ! ! The nett result is the raising of 1C crores by Government on very onerous 
terms, a loss of 20 25 lac-, in urimmssarv additional interest charge, and a ^weakening 
of the indigenous money market and a stagnation of thf Import Trade. I will leave 
; t to trained bankers to snv what the extent of this weakening of the indigenous m< ney 
market must be, when the onerous sum of 19 crores is withdrawn from the circles 
where the cheque is unknown, and all dealings are in cash, but I am sure none will 
deny that it must mean a very serious drain on the resources of the indigenous financing 
organisation, and I would most stiongly urge the immediate withdrawal of the offer 
of these certificates as an important step in the rehabilitation of the financial organiza- 
tion. 


Deposit Receipts in the Vernacular . — I have already indicated that not only a 
Receipt but cheques, and »/ possible, all hanking should be in the vernacular. 
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Fonnnfion of Jionhs in places where none exist at present. — I have already expressed 
the view that as the country is largely agricultural, and extremely illiterate, more 
Banks after European-style will not he of much help. However, if this is a desi- 
deratum, 1 thin/: the most suitable development trill be that of Co-operative Banks. 

Tho-vo approximate much more closely to the agency of the indigenous banker. The 
men in charge are from, and of tie- people. They speak the same language, and can 
enter more readily into the mimh and mods of clients in rural and small urban areas. The 
Agency employed is also much less costly. //, therefore , familiarising the peo/jle with 
banking on the Europmn modi l is considered desirable. Government should do every- 
thing possible to ntrouraji tin Co-opt rative Bank. The direction in which this can 
he done is — 

(a) URing them, wheievei they exist, as Government treasuries if the Imperial 
Bank is not already there; 

t (b) using them for i omittance of revenues from country areas by payment of 
revenue into the local branch of such Co-operative Bank, and getting an 
order on its Head Office; 

(e) free remittance for its funds from the Presidency Town to the rural area 

and via vena; 

(d) total exemption from stamp duty of both cheques and receipts; 

(f) arranging with the Railways to pay in their receipts at npcountry stations 

to such Bankers against orders on Bombay or other Head Office of the Bank 
concerned. 


T},i 8 w il] khv<# a lot of work and expense to Government and the Railways in the 
handling of their funds, and at the same time give the Co-operative Banks a certain 
status, and encourage greater resort to them by the rural community, and so help the 
propagation of Banking on tho European *model. 

I ha vo already suggested the doing away with tho Stamp on cheques. If Govern- 
ment consider it a big order, 1 suggest their doing away with it altogether at least 
in the Co-operative movement as the revenue sacrificed will not he important. 

It may he argued that these Banks are not substantial enough for Government to 
entrust their funds to them, hut I may point out that most of the provincial Co- 
operative Banks are now very substantial. So also are some District and Urban 
Banks, and will, I feel sure, bo able to afford ample guarantees for the amounts that 
they may he entrusted with, each in its own small area. 

Apart from Co-operative Banks, the best way to propagate the idea of Banking on 
European model is to encourage indigenous Joint Stock Banks , because they alone can 
provide the nearest approach to the present indigenous agency. The men in charge 
would be of the people, they could talk the samo language, and the client would feel 
much more at home with them than he ctyi ever be with any officer of the Imperial 
Bank. Even so, those l unks cannot hope for many years to replace the present 
indigenous agency, because they too must have cheques and receipts and vouheers and 
what not, which are all Greek to our illiterate masses. But such as they are, they can 
still do a great deal to piopagate the idea of Banking after the European model, 
particularly if they do their work in the ve macula /. 

But these Banks cannot have a fair chance if the Imperial Bank is allowed to 
work as it is now doing. It has many croros of surplus Government funds and 
funds of semi -Government bodies for which it has not to pay any interest and it 
goes out foi the same kind of credit and loan business direct with clients that other 
hanks do. r l his is manifestly unfair, and there can he only one result, viz., that the 
cream of all hanking business must come to the Imperial Bank, who can give most 
favourable terms. Business thus becomes more difficult for the indigenous banks. 
I hey are, howexer, able to command a certain amount of business in the few big 
centres of commerce and industry, but in the districts tlm situation becomes almost 
hopeless. In Mich places tbe Imperial Bank with the Government balances and the 
prestige of being a Government Bank naturally commands the position, and makes 
it almost impossible for indigenous hanks to pay their way in such places, because 
they must, on the one band, offer tempting rates to secure deposits, and on the 
other cater more or less, for the same class of business as the Imperial Bank, which 
means that they must be satisfied with business that tho Imperial would reject. 

It is clear, therefore, that veny matures aiming at the development of tike Banking 
organization of the country must keep a reform of the present organization and work- 
ing of the Imperua Bank in the forefront. The present working has the defects 
inherent m its origin as a private capitalistic bank trying to do its best for its 
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Aareholders. Its outlook is consequently narrow, and its methods arc a replica of 
the methods of ordinary banks, who lend enthusiastically in boom times when prices 
are soaring, and who get panicky in times of depression when prices are at very low, 
and therefore at very safe, levels for loans and credits on sound lines. It is, therefore, 
very necessary to so organise the Imperial Hank that it may more correctly appreciate 
and fulfil its role as a State Bank, and ktop the interests of the country and not the 
dividends of its shareholders in view in its banking policy. If it is not found possible 
to change the present character of the Imperial Bank, then we should oiguniso a 
State Bank. No capital will be required for tho purpose as the example of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia has shown, and such State Bank will be more 
readily able to look at its banking pioblems and policy from the point of view of the 
larger interests of the country, as there will he no slmieholders to considei. 

This suggestion may seem to bo in conflict with my evidence before the Royal 
Currency Commission, where 1 have advocated the handing over of the Currency 
Department to the Imperial Bank. I may, therefor*, point out that the under- 
lying idea there is to fice our currency system from the manipulations of the 
Finance Department with its eye to the Budget, and what I there aim at is tho 
management of our Currtr.ey system in a wa\ to free it from such manipulations. 
This can be done quite ts efficiently if this work is entrusted to a State Bank. 

How such a State Bank might help the development of Banking in this country 
may bo seen from my remarks earlier, where 1 suggest the riping-in of tho indigenous 
banker by the discount of internal trade hills. The words ol Prof. Keynes in his 
scheme for a State Bank for India at page 72 of the Chamberlain Commission’s 
Report might be usefully quoted here. Pi of. Keynes says : — 

“This leads us to the question of the relations of the State Bank to other 
banking institutions. The State Bank ought to aim, I think, to the 
greatest possible extent at tv discount business. So far ns possible, that 
is to say, it should aim at tilling its portfolio with trade bill a which 
have 'passed through the hands of another Until' or shroff or Marwari 
of high standing and have received their endorsements. This seems to 
me to he the right channel through which the accommodation newly 
available should filter down to the great mass of Indian traders. The 
State Bank would have on its list certain Banks and private native 
financiers of high standing who would bo amongst its regular customers 
and for whom in general it would he prepared to rc-ducovnt freely. 

The power of re-discount might prove a powerful aid to tfafc, development of 
Indian Joint Stock Banks on sounder lines than hitherto and involve 
at the same time a valuable chock on them. For, admitting a Bank 
to the re-discount list, the local Manager of the Presidency Bank would 
require, from time to time, to examine somewhat carefully, in confidence, 
the Bank’s position; and the risk of losing its position on the re-discount 
list might act, to some extent, as a deterrent to rash banking. 

Apart from this check, the creation of a re-discount market would render such 
hanks most vital assistance. Indeed I am doubtful how far it is possible 
for them to develop on really sound lines without it 

If a State Bank were to encourage the transaction of business by means of 
trade bills, through making bills easy things against which to obtain 
advances, native Banks might hope in time to obtain more of them 
for their portfolios and would have something which they could turn into 
cash at need by re -discount.** 

Tho amalgamation of tho three Presidency Banks into the Imperial Bank of India 
was meant to make the most of the existing organisation, and provide a workable 
substitute for a State Bank. It is most disappointing to see lhat six full years 
after its inauguration as the Imperial Bank, we have not even the beginnings of 
real trade bills, not even the beginnings of a rial discount market, both * such 
essential parts of a sound currency and banking system in any country. This is 
why it has seemed to those who have given serious thought to the question that it is 
not a mere change of outl<x>k by tin* Imperial Bank lint an organic change that is 
now needed, if the Bamcincr organization of the country is to develop as it should. 

0 Banking Education. — A scheme for an institution analogous to the Institute of 
Bankers in England is, I understand, now under consideration and should gradually 
create a class of trained bankers in this country. A good knowledge of at least one 
of the leading Indian vernaculars besides the candidate’s own mother tongue should 
be made obligatory on all candidates for such training. 
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Clour inspection and control of Joint Stock Banka by Government and their 
Audit if desired by the bunks themselves. — There is a feeling among many laymen 
that this would make the working of banks sounder and inspire greater confidence 
of the public in such hanks. My own opinion based on experience of the state 
of things in Japan and the United States is against any such Government inspec- 
tion or audit. In both these countries, there is very considerable Government control 
oi, banking institutions, and yet, failures of banks are quite as common if not more 
common than in this country. This is because such Government control invariably 
degenerates into cobwebs of red-tape, while the soundness of the security offered for 
its Joans or the necessary hguidity of its funds are a matter solely for the judgment 
of the Directors of a Bank, and if this judgment is faulty, results are bound to be 
bad in spite of Government audits and inspections which will go mainly by rules of red- 
tape laid down in Audit Codes. 

Extension of remittance facilities. — This would be very desirable and we might 
very well imitate in this country the Giro system and the Post Office Cheque so well 
known in Germany. It will tend to make people keep their accounts in Banks in 
order to get the benefit of this facility. For the first few years I would make this 
service entirely free. 

(Hearing House facilities. — These ought to include every Bank that is willing to 
join the Clearing House. At present many indigenous banks are refused this facility 
on various grounds which is actually detrimental to the interests of the country from 
n currency point of view. 

Developments of Stock Exchanges and market for Government Securities. — This 
is undoubtedly a desideratum, and must go hand in hand with development of banking, 
tin it provides for ready negotiability and marketability of securities in which a con- 
siderable part of a banker’s fund would have to be invested. 

Long term facilities for Agriculture. — Land Mortgage Banks. — I would strongly 
recommend the adoption of the Federed Land Banks of the United States with suitable 
modifications. It implies Government participating in capital, etc., and this seems 
repugnant to British traditions and ideas in such matters, but those who argue on 

such lineR that Government should stand aloof forget that in this country the Govern- 
ment is the greatest landlord and the measures under consideration in this para, will 

tend to the improvement of its own estate and the amelioration of the conditions 

of its oum tenantry. 

Industrial Bank. — The idea of such "hanks is foreign to English trainod minds. 
It is, therefore, impossible to make any useful suggestions here, and I would only 
urge the deputation of Rome one from the Imperial Bank of India to Japan to study 
the working of thi Industrial Bank and the Hypothec Bank in that country. 

Financing of Agricultural produce by negotiable instruments. — It should not be 
only agricultural produce, but all commodities on their way from the point of pro- 
duction to the point of consumption. Bills can be drawn by the seller on the buyer 
at every stage, and these would be the only real trade bills. In this country they 
are practically unknown, and even considered undesirable. On the other hand they 
are the most liquid form of security known on the continent and in Japan, and, in 

the United States, special efforts wore made some years ago to develop the trade 

acceptance. What happens in this country is that goods have to be sold on credit as 

in other countries, but the credit is given in open book accounts instead of by bills. 

The Imperial Bank or the State Bank can do a great deal to improve upon this state 
of things by giving such bills preference for discount over the present bills, which are 
much more in the nature of accommodation bills. 1 would refer to my written evidence 
before the External Capital Committee and the Currency Commission for more detailed 
views on the subject. 

If this kind of bills are to be encouraged, the rate of stamp duty on internal 
Bills of Exchange will have to be made much lighter. The present duty is felt to 
be very heavy, and is constantly evaded by documents being made out “at sight” or 
“on demand’ 1 where the luisinoss that creates them is really 60 or 90 days or more, 
usance. 'Phis is done by attaching a covering letter or something similar to such 
“demand” hill by which the party demanding agrees to postpone its demand for an 
agreed period. Government will, therefore, be well advised to make the duty so light 
that, no one would care to evade it, that is by making it the same as for demand buls. 

Change tn the lam reyarding negotiable instruments in connection with above 
bills. — I would recommend as a first step committees in each province to decide upon 
a standard form of such bills in ths leading vernacular of each province as, in the 
nature of the caee, the bill*, if they are to be as common as they oujjflfit to be, will 
have to be in the vernacular. In the meantime, a start ought to be made with bills 
in English in the finance of Gotten, Jute and Seeds from the up-country centres to 
ports, and on puWsgoods and metals from ports to the interior marts. 
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Standardised Bills of Exchange payable to bearer in spite of anything that may 
bt written on it. — This suggestion of 8ir Basil Blackett voices the feeling in European 
Commercial circles for the need for such an instrument. It really arises from ignor- 
ance af vernaculars and refusal to have to do with anything written in the vernaculars. 
I am afraid the Indian commercial community is not yet prepared for such a revolu- 
tionary change. Their present “Shahjog” hoondie goes far enough; in fact, farther 
than I know of similar bills of exchange doing in any other country. The only 
thing “Shahjog” insists on is that the amount may be paid to presenter, but he must 
he one with a recognised place of business, and the Indian Commercial community 
thinks this a most important safeguard, while 90 if not 99 per cent, of such payments 
continue as now to be made in cash and not by cheques. Even under this restriction 
long-firm frauds, are not unknown, but they require very elaborate preparations. 
Besides this, I am not aware of “a Bill of Exchange that is not only drawn payablo 
to bearer but remaining pavahle to bearer in spite of anything that anybody may 
write on it short of cancellation” in any other country. 

I would, therefore, advise dropping this idea for the present. What Government 
can do by legislation is to provide that where any such instrument is on the face of 
it made payable to bearer it shall remain payable to bearer in spite of anything that 
may be written on the bach, and that any change should be indicated on the face of 
such Bill. This will, I believe, remove the hardship that sometimes occurs at 
present. If a drawee pays such a bfll to “bearer ' in spite of the change on its face, 
no will have to thank himself for the consequences. 

This concludes my replies to the various points raised in your letter. You will 
kindly excuse the length of it, because I could not see my way to make it shorter, 
if my replies were to be of any use to Government. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE BY Mr. B. F. MaDAN, ON POINT8 IN THE EXTERNAL CAPITAL 

Committee’s Report, dated 24th Aprtl 1926. 

In my reply sent in on the 22nd April, I have already pointed out how Banking 
on the European model by joint stock hanks can bo encouraged. In the following 
Note T wish to draw attention to certain things that seriously hamper the successful 
existence und growth of such Banks. 

Government must he well aware of the successful attempt Vjtode to wreck the 
Tata Industrial Bank — a Bank that had started with very ampler* resources and was 
of great promise for the 'future economic development of the country. The way 
it was done was to attack the accounts and to make all sorts of allegations. These 
allegations could have been and were proved wrong in the end, but they succeeded 
in their purpose of wrecking the Bank. This *was due to the very nature of Banking 
business. Its principal working capital is deposits fixed or current, and its business 
is to lend out such deposits. Now, such deposits depend on the confidence of the 
public in the stability of the Bank that gets the deposits, and this confidence is a 
very delicate thing, and can be shaken and even destroyed by the least puff of sus- 
picion. The allegations above referred to succeed, because very few depositors would 
ever care to wait till they were proved or disproved. The average man’s first inclina- 
tion will be to withdraw his monies to a safer place. He won’t take any chance. 

If deposits are then rapidly withdrawn, the Bank must recall its loans as rapidly. 
This is not always possible, because while a borrower may be perfectly solvent and 
his security quite good, he cannot find the money at short notice. The Bank sub- 
jected to such attacks, therefore, soon finds itself rapidly depicted of its resources 
and unable to get in its own money with equal rapidity, and is in consequence faced 
with incipient insolvency. This was the genesis of the troubles of the Tata Indus- 
trial Bank, and the necessity it found itself under of amalgamating with the Central 
Bank of India. 

The parties who are attempting to wreck the Tata Bank thus found themselves 
foiled in their object of forcing a liquidation on it, and turned their attention to the 
Central Bank of India, who had committed the crime of depriving them of their 
victim. This Bank has been ever since most persistently persecuted, and it speaks 
Iplumes for the ability of its management that it has been able to withstand the 
attacks till ^pw. However, the existence of actual litigation, or the imminence of 
such attacks, must put a very serious strain on the management, and divert their 
attention from their legitimate banking work. It must also prevent them from 
making the best nse of their funds for the finance of trade and industry, and compel 
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them to keep an unnecessarily large percentage of their funds 111 very liquid form. 
A necessary corollary to this is high interest rates, because the necessary dividends 
and reserves have to he earned from the leading out of a smaller portion of the work- 
ing capital than would otherwise be the case. The general public is thus made to 
pay for the attacks of which the Bank is made the target, and even Government 
nuances indirectly have to suffer, because the rate at which people will invest in 
Government securities must have some relation to the rate at which the same money 
can be lent to commerce and industry. 

1 need not dilate on this aspect of the question to show that Government can 
not regard attacks on Banks as a matter entirely for the Bank and its shareholders. 
Bolh the general public and the Government are closely interested in the conse- 
quences of such attacks, and it is, therefore, their interest to see that there is nothing 
in the law or procedure of the courts that advances the objects of people making 
such attacks. This object is simply to create an atmosphere of suspicion, destroy 
confidence of the public in that particular Bank, and lead to the withdrawal of its 
-deposits, and possibly to its premature suspension. Therefore, what the attackers 
need is ; — 

1. Amjde publicity for their allegations. 

2. Lengthening out of the proceedings to get repeated chances for such publicity. 

The remedy, to my mind, is legislation — 

1. prohibiting publication by the news-papers of any details of the case or even 

of the plant until the case is decided. 

2. improvement of procedure that will allow of such cases coming to a decision 

in the shortest possible time. 

There is precedent for the first in the recent legislation in Great Britain regarding 
the publication of divorce proceedings. The harm done by the publication of un- 
founded allegations in the plaint against a Bank is, to my mind, much more serious 
to the economic well-being of the country. If the attack only succeeds to the extont 
of a partial withdrawal of deposits, the result may he a compulsory withdrawal of 
its loans by the Bank to industrial and trading concerns, and in times of trade de- 
pression this may result in sending some of these concerns into insolvency. Ilf the 
attack succeeds as it did succeed in the case of the Tata Industrial Bank, the conse- 
-qnences may he fpf moie serious. 

The next thing that I think Government should consider is legislation aiming 
at prevention of short scales of shares. This may or may not be part of the game 
- of those who are now carrying on a campaign against the Central Bank, but it can 
be a part, and perhaps a very profitable part, of such campaign. When the attack 
begins some deposits — those of the ntore nervous parties — are withdrawn. As the 
attack gains in intensity, more »»nd more deposits might be withdrawn. Rumours 
may be simultaneously set afloat of the imminent failure of such Bank, and fearful 
pictures drawn of the calls that the shareholders would have to meet. If it all 
succeeds, there would he only too many shareholders anxious to get out of the shares 
‘of such bank before it was too late, and shares would be thrown on the market. The 
parties organizing the campaign, would have sold shares short in the early part of 
their campaign, and these they could now pick up at handsome profits. Attacks on 
Banks can then at times be made very profitable ventures. It might be said that 
other kinds ot business could also be attacked in the same way. There is, however, 
this important difference that deposits (t.e., other people’s money) is not the main - 
stay of such concerns, while they are basis of 80 to 90 per cent, of the business of 
a Bank. Other concerns can, therefore, be affected by such attacks only in a very 
minor degree, and their consequences to the commerce or industry of the country 
would be far less serious. 

The remedy 1 suggest is that the law should enact it to be a misdemeanour tor 
any one to make a contract to buy or Bell shares without the specific numbers of the 
shares that are the subject matter of such deal being given at the same time. It 
should also make it a misdemeanour to pass any transfers from seller to buyer with- 
out entering on it the specific numbers of the shares concerned. Such misdemeanour 
should make the culprit liable to fine, and in case of repeated offence to imprisonment. 
Provision of this kind has* I believe, existed in the laws of Hongkong for many 
•■years, and originated from the same state of things — attacks on tlfe stability of 
Banks through short scales of their shares, and rumours set afloat lo justify such 
‘«cakb. 
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Z Serial No. 15.— 1 Cetter from E. A. H. Bdvnt, Esq., C.T.E., O.B.E., I.C.S.. 
Secretary to Government, United Provinces, Finance Department, 
710, dated the 28th August 1926. 


M.L.C., 
No. B.- 


Subject : — Report of the External Capital Committee. 

I am directed to invite a reference to Mr. McWatlers’ letler No. D.-5121-F., 
dated December 22, 1925, with which were forwarded copies of the above report. 
'The Government of India ask — 

(1) for apy information which the United Provinces Government can offer to 

supplement their knowledge of the various subjects connected with the 
development of banking ; 

(2) for any suggestions which this Government can offer with regard to the 

preparation of a survey of the whole field of banking; and 

(3) for their views on the best method of subsequent procedure in order to 

carry out, as far as possible, the recommendations of the External 

Capital Committee. 

2. The first of these questions includes numerous problems, such as banking educa- 
tion, Government control ovev banks, ilto piovision of clearing houses, etc., which 
are essentially matters for disenssion by experts. The Governor in Council need 
only note that a demand for commercial education, including banking practice, al- 
ready exists and is being met to some extent by commercial colleges and courses, and 
that assistants in some of the joint stock banks also sit for British qualifications in 
banking. The main problem, however, is that stated in the fourth recommendation 
of the External Capital Committee “India possesses a vast store of dormant 
capital awaiting development, and in order to make this availnbl© for investment, 
banking facilities must be increased and extended” ; and the Governor in Council 
thinks that the most useful contribution which he can make towards its solution, will 
be a brie? description of (1) the distribution of this capital amongst various classes 

of the population, and (2) the extent to which it is really dormant. 

3. (1) Distribution of dormant capital amongst different classes of the population.— 
\a) At the bottom of the social scale there is a large class of unskilled labourers, 
agricultural and urban. Neither in Tndia nor in any other country has this class 
any spare cash to invest. 

(6) The next class, which is equally large, consists of tenant-farmers and of 
peasant proprietors in the country, and of small shopkeepers, artizans and persons 
on small fixed incomes in the towns. Such persons are often possibly well to do, 
but rarely possass much spare capital. The wealth of the agriculturist consists 
rather of kind than of cash. The shopkeeper and artizan require all their capital 
for their own business. Neither the deposits nor the investments of this class will 
ever be large. 

(c) There is a third class, which may be described as that of the small capitalist, 
whose income ranges from Its. 500 to Rs. 2,000 per annum. He exists both in the 
town and the country. He employs his capital mainly in lending. A considerable 
part is as a rule sunk in grain which he lends to cultivators for seed at high 
interest, making recovery usually in kind : another part is used in making loans 
to agriculturists, shopkeepers, artizans or private peisons, secured, as a rule, by 
land mortgages or jewelry. 

(<f) A fourth class consists of persons belonging generally, so far as occupation 
and social status are concerned, to one or other of the last two classes mentioned, 
■who have a certain amount of spare capital which they wish but do not know how 
to invest. The Governor in Council has reason to believe that this class is by no 
means small : and its existence serves to show that if capital is dormant, it is not 
necessarily so because the owners are averse to investing it. 

(e) Next comes a largo and important clasR consisting of big firms of graiin dealers, 
cloth merchants and traders generally. Such firms are generally enterprising, ana 
often bold in their transactions. They possess considerable resources of their own, 
and command considerable credit : and though they still deal mainly with the indi- 
genous banker or billbroker, they are now in close touch with the modern banker 
too. Their experiences during the war period broadened their outlook, and they 
0 have now little to learn about commercial finance. 

(/) There is an important class, which, for want of a better term, may be 
described as the “idle rich” : it consists of absentee landlords, retired officials and 
moneyed folk generally. Many of them use a part, often a large part, of their 
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wealth in the same way, as the small capitalist. Some are suiBcflmtly enlightened 
to use modern forms of investment, notably Government securities : and of recent 
years some have begun to invest in industrial concerns. But such people invariably 
have Jaigo sums of idle money : and it is in their treasuries that a large part of 
the hoarded wealth of India lies dormant, in the shape of money, bullion and 
<jewelry. 

(</) Another class responsible for keeping substantial stores of wealth in idleness 
consists of the deities of the Hindu pantheon from the godling of the village shrine, 
who is recorded as a “proprietor” or “tenant” m the revenue records, to the major 
deities of the Benares temples. Their wealth, of course, consists of pious gifts from 
devotees, who belong principally to the last class mentioned. 

4. Extent to which thin capital is dormant . — It is clear from this description that 
a large amount of capital is not held in the banks, and consequently is not fully 
available for investment. But it does not follow that it is all dormant. 

(a) A large part of it, indeed, is fully active. The mercantile and industrial 
communities and the professional money-lender of all grades are constantly using 
their wealth to the advantage of the country. Even the money of a village bania 
is always moving in its own narrow circle, and fulfils an important function. But 
the methods of such persons are often wasteful with better facilities, they could 
secure the same effect with less capital : and they require, and would probably 
welcome, any change that would enable them to use their money to better advantage. 

(b) Another large part of this capital is dormant because its owners are willing 

to use it only in certain specific ways, and are by habit strongly prejudiced against 

all other kinds of investment. In' classes (c), (a) and (/) of paragraph 3 special 

mention must be made of orthodox Muhammadans who, for religious reasons, decline 
to accept interest. The prejudice is decreasing but still exists, and even where it 

has been relaxed it often takes the form of a preference for investment, as the 

interest is regarded as a share of profit, while placing money on fixed deposit in 
a bank or the purchase of Government securities would come under me ban. 
Capitalists will readily invest in a land mortgage or a grain lending business. Many 
are prepared to sink money in an industrial concern, provided it is their own, and 
whetner they have any expert knowledge of that industry or not. And of recent 
years they have shown increasing willingness to invest in Government securities, or 
in enterprises backed or guaranteed by Government. But the scope of such invest- 
ments is necessarily limited. The average Indian capitalist is by nature and habit 
distrustful : he prefers to keep his money under his eye, and his investments, if 
possible, in a visible formland, on which he holds a mortgage, crops on which his 
loans of grain are secured, buildings and machinery appertaining to the industry 
that he owns. The more enlightened men place Rome of their money on fixed deposit 
in joint stock banks, but are easily persuaded to withdraw it, even with loss of 
interest, if anything like a scare occurs. Ordinarily, the average capitalist is 
reluctant to put his money in a bank or a private enterprise, of the working of 
which he knows nothing. In the circumstances, much of his capital necessarily 
remains inactive. 


(e) Last, the large amount of capital which belongs to Hindu temples and shrines 
must be regarded as not only dormant, but dead : for it is not likely to become 
available for productive investment, within any reasonable period. 

5. If this dormant capital is to be made available to a greater extent than at present 
for investment, it is clearly necessary to examine the needs of the various classes 
who possess it.* On this matter the Governor in Council offers the following 
comments : — 

6. **(1) The email investor . — The ordinary type of bank is never likely to attract 
the small investor for the following reasons': — 

(a) He is for the most part illiterate and incapable of making use^ of the 
cheque system as a method of payment. His ordinary transactions are 
also too small to require it. 

{b) Even if banks were so multiplied that a branch existed in every tahsil 
headquarters, dtoositors would often have to travel up to 30 miles to 
v get money, of w|dch. as a rule, they would only require a small amount 

' on each occasion/ In such circumstances they would naturally prefer 

to keep their money in their own possession. 

(c) The small investor generally belongs to the agricultural class, whose wealth 
, $i more hind than in. cash. He works very largely on Oredit and 
would therefore be apt to regard a bank rather as an institution from 
which he could conveniently borrow, than as one to which he could 
profitably lend. But his security would generally be land : and the- 
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ordinary bank is averse to handling land mortgagee. And the small 
industrialist, less regularly perhaps, but frequently enough, is also in 
need of credit : he too has rarely anything to offer as security but 
immovable property, in the shape of his buildings and plant. If such 
men find it difficult to borrow, it is certain tnat they will not be 
willing to deposit. 

7. The Governor in Council suggests that the true solution of the problem of 
'the small investor lies in the development of co-operative credit. The primary 
society will be at his door : it will accept the smallest deposit : it will give him 
reasonable credit. ' It can be linked to the main banking system through the central 
co-operative bank, thus providing a natural channel for capital to flow either from 
the centre to the circumference or from the circumference to the centre. 

8. The mercantile community . — The big merchants and traders of the province 
already do considerable business with joint stock banks : and these banks already 
do something to cater for their convenience. F,or /'instance, they have “city” 
branches in larger towns, and also branches in certain towns which are important 
merely on account of their commerce. In such places, besides ordinary banking 
business, they assist commerce by a growing practice of holding railway receipts 
and collecting payments due from consignees. But there are many other places 
in the province to which the banking system could be extended, with benefit both 
to the traders and banks themselves. The Governor in Council could mention many 
important markets in small country towns where large sums of money change hands, 
yet which, being distant from any treasury, possess no facilities for remittance 
whatever save the rail or the post. It is obvious that a temporary branch of a bank 
open during the busy season would be of great advantage to the large firms that 
buy in these small markets ; and that they would welcome an extension of the 
banking system because it would provide them both with additional remittance and 
additional credit facilities. 

9. The private capitalist. — This term, for the present purpose, may be taken as 
including that class of monied persons, such as the landlord, the retired official, 
the lawyer or other professional man who, while possessing capital, are not engaged 
in any business which necessitates its use; the class, in short, which has money 
available for long term investments. At present, such investments, if made at 
all, are arranged through local branches of banks, for outside the presidency towns 
there is neither a stockbroker nor a stock exchange. As a result the private 
capitalist seldom puts his money in well established concerns : indeed he is often 
ignorant that such investments are available to him. And in respect new concerns 
he is at the mercy of professional company promoters or enthusiastic but ignorant 
optimists, who have some risky or even wild scheme to finance. In these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that he distrusts any concern which is not directly 
managed by Government or which does not carry a Government guarantee in one 
form or another. He would, for instance, be willing to deposit his money in a 
central co-operative bank or in the Imperial Bank, because he would regard both 
as “government” concerns : but he would not be equally ready to deposit in a joint 
stock bank, however well established. And no expansion of the banking system is 
likely to draw the spare resources of the private capitalist out of his treasury, 
unless the banks are such as he will trust. 

10. If, therefore, India’s dormant capital is to be drawn into profitable invest- 
ments, the following changes appear necessary : — 

(1) For the small investor, expansion of the system of co-operative credit. 

(2) For the private capitalist and the mercantile community, extension of the 

banking system. 

But in the latter case, there are difficulties which cannot be ignored. 

[a) Such an extension would be welcome to the mercantile community mainly as 
affording them improved remittance and credit facilities. But if the hanks, ‘when 
^considering the establishment of new branches, are concerned rather with the prob- 
able supply of local deposits than with the probable local demand for remittance 
and credit, it might be difficult to induce banks to open such branches without 
some assistance from Government. 

J(b) It is probable that the private capitalist would be willing to plaoe his money 
in any bank tha< also held Government money, since he would argue that he could 
safely trust a bank which Government themselves trusted. That would suggest (in 
present eircumstances) a further expansion of the activities of the Imperial Bank. 
But the External Capital Committee is undoubtedly correct in saying that consolida- 
tion must, in the case of this bank, precede further expansion. The Governor i^ 
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Council ventures however to suggest for consideration the possibility of entrusting 
Government moneys to well-established joint stock banks. It would be necessary, 
no doubt, to insist on certain conditions, e.y., that such a bank should give security, 
that it should maintain an account with the Imperial Bulk, and that there should 
be adequate clearing arrangements between the two banks. If Buch an expedient 
were possible, it would probably remove the private capitalist's objection to deposit- 
ing in joint stock banks, whilst it would help to solve the difficulty connected with 
the creation of new branches mentioned under (a) above, since the new branch 
in many places would be assured of one large deposit. And finally, Government 
could also assist to remove the difficulty of finding suitable premises which often arises 
when new bank branches are created, by allowing the bank to use the existing treasury 
or sub-treasury premises. 

11. The Hon’ble Finance Member, in the speech 'of which a copy was forwarded with 
Mr. McWatters’ letter No. D.-5I21-F., has observed that “if banking in rural areas 

is to be developed .... it will have to be by the recognition of the indigenous 

banking system, and its adaptation, rather than by its supersession by joint stock 
banks managed on western lines". The Governor in Council agrees that if banking 
facilities are to be provided, not only in all headquarter stations and important com- 
mercial centres, but in all trading industrial towns, there will be need of, and room for, 
all the banks already in existence, of whatever typo. He desires to point out, however, 
that there are already signs that the indigenous banking system is adapting itself to 
western methods. Tnere is at least one “indigenous bank” that is, even now, re- 
cognised by joint stock banks to the extent that the latter will accept its cheques. 
Many Government treasurers issue their own cheques (or rather those of the firms to 
which they belong), and act as bankers in places where no joint stock bank exists. 
In short “adaptation" has already begun; and, provided that the indigenous banks 
are prepared to regularize their position according to banking law, “recognition" 
should not be long delayed. Indeed it does not seem impossible that in course of 
time the joint stock banks should definitely ally themselves with these indigenous 
banks, and use them as their agents, especially in the smaller trading centres. The 
Governor in Council, indeed, knows that the Imperial Bank at all events is in the 
habit of appointing members of the indigenous hanking community to act as their 
“sub-agents” in places where rio branch of the bank exists, which sub-agents manage 
their 'local hvrtdi business for them : so that the suggested alliance has already been 
made in this case. 

12. One method of attracting money which at present lies dormant would be to 
encourage the formation of a land mortgage bank obtaining funds by the issue of 
long term bonds. The security of a mortgage is familiar and attractive and the 
raising of money by the issue ot bonds enables the small investor to participate as 
the bonds would be negotiable : the investment would also be more liquid than an 
ordinary mortgage. The Governor m Council has before him a scheme for such a 
bank with a limited scope, confined to transactions with estates managed by the Court 
of Wards, which offer exceptional security. Ordinarily the total indebtedness of 
such estates in these provinces is about 1£ crores. If such a bank were successful, when 
it had accumulated reserves it might extend its operation to lending money on the 
security of land not under management. The Government of India will be addressed 
further on the .suhjoct if the scheme develops. 

13. Finally, the Governor in Council would make two points of a general nature — 

[a) Tlie numerous bank failures that have occurred during the past dozen years, 

including those of two important joint stock banks, have caused a feeling 
of distrust in the class that was sufficiently enlightened to appreciate the 
, advantages of a banking system, and has intensified the inherited distrust 

of the unenlightened masses. And if confidence is to be restored or created, 
then it seems probable that Government must be prepared either to assist 
or at least to control. 

(b) At the present time, the country requires diffusion, not competition, of bank- 

ing facilities. Only the biggest centres, where business is ample, require 
more than one bank. Smaller centres require only one, and the advent of 
a second will oertainly cause loss to its predecessor. 

14. As regards the method of surveying the whole field of banking, the Governor in 
Council can only offer suggestions of a general kind. 

(a) He considers thrft a central committee is required to lay down the general 
lines, of the inquiry, to direct it, and to collate its results. 

(A) But conditions vary greatly from province to province, and in every province 
local knowledge is essential. No single committee can possibly survey the 
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entire field with any hope of success. For the detailed investigations 

provincial committees are necessary. 

(c) It is probable that before the survey commences an officer must be placed 

on special duty in every province to collect material and information. 

(d) On any committee, whether central or provincial, there should be present 

experts in the following branches of the subject : — 

(1) co-operative credit : 

(2) joint stock banking : 

(3) indigenous banking : 

(4) commerce, carried out on western lines : 

(5) commerce, carried out on indigenous lines : 

(6) commercial law : and 

(7) officials specially acquainted with trade conditions. 

Serial No. 16.— Letter from W. Booth- Gravely, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary to the 
Government of Burma, Finance and Rf.venii Department, No. 220-J.-26 (925), 
DATED THE 3RD SEPTEMBER 1926. 

With reference to Mr. McWatters’ letter No. 5121-F., dated tho 22nd December,. 
1925, 1 am directed to state for the information of the Government of India that 
tho Local Government entrused the examination of the matters referred to therein 
to Messrs. C. W. Dunn and S. G. Grantham of the Burma Commission, the former 
of whom was for some years Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, Burma, and 
the latter has been for ovei a year on special duty examining questions relating 
to Land Mortgage Banking and preparing a scheme of national land Mortgage Banks. 
These officers were directed to discuss the questions referred to the Local Govern- 
ment with representatives of the banking and commercial communities in Rangoon 
and to suhmit a joint note embodying, with their own views, the opinions of the 
banking and commercial representatives consulted. 

2. I am now to submit a copy of the joint note submitted by these officers, dated 
the 11th August, 1926, in which, after explaining the methods which they have follow- 
ed, they make recommendations in respect of the proposed survey of banking and 
the procedure to be adopted in the future for dealing" with the results yielded by 
this survey and for carrying out. so far as mav be possible and advisable, the 
recommendations of the External Capital Committee. The linos on which the pro- 
posed survey should be conducted are indicated in Appendix I of the note, while 
Appendix TT contains certain suggestions which have not been adopted in the recom- 
mended scheme. 

3. The Governor in Council is in general agreement w r ith the recommendations 
contained in the note, and supports strongly the suggestion that Burma should be 
especia'ly represented on the all-India Committee as the inierests of Burma may 
not coincide with the interests of India and local opinion is sensitive on tho point. 


SURVEY OF BANKING. 

Note on a Preliminary Sin vey of Banking and the best method of faihxequent procedure 
to decelop internal capita! 7 f source*. 

We understand that the intention of the Government of India in its Financial 
Department letter No. 5121-F., dated the 22nd December 1925, was to ask tho Govern- 
ment of Burma for : 

(e) information or suggestions with a view to a survey of the whole field of bank- 
ing in Tndia, and 

( b ) its views regarding the best method of subsequent procedure. 

fl. These enquiries arose out of consideration of the report of the External Capital 
Committee which held that the way to free India from excessive dependence upon 
foreign capital lay in “the encouragement of the Indian investor and the develop- 
ment of India's internal capital resources." Summarising the conclusions of para- 
gprapns 9 to 16 of its report, the Committee made the following record as Item IV in 
its Summary of Recommendations (page 15 of the report) — 

"IV. India possesses a vast store of dormant capital awaiting development, and, 
in order to make this available for investment, banking facilities must 
be increased and extended. The examination of the various technical 

9 2 
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measures suggested in the replies with this object is outside 
of the Committee, bat we would emphasise the importance of * 
nated survey being undertaken at the earliest opportunity ... ■ 

field of buying in India. This should be followed by a detailed exami- 
nation by an expert committee or committees of the lines along which 
progress should be effected.’* 


( n paragraphs 10 to 16 of its report the Committee indicated some salient matters 
from the investigation of which useful results might be obtained. 


3. It is to be noted that the survey proposed by the Committee was not intended 
to be directed only or mainly to Government action. At the end of his speech on 
the 27th November 1925 at Delhi Sir Basil Blackett said : “ There are obvious, and 
I am afraid somewhat narrow, limits within which alone Government action can con- 
tribute to a solution of the problems involved.” It is necessary as he indicated to 
rely upon '* the initiative oi private persons in India, stimulated, encouraged and 
assisted wherever possible by Government action.” The general survey, the Com- 
mittee says (paragraph 16 of the report), ” would at any rate serve to focus public 
attention on these most important subjects, and would enable Government to determine 
the questions, a detailed examination of which by experts would be most likely to 
lead to fruitful results.” 


4. It should be observed also that the Local Government is not asked yet to make 
a survey but to furnish information or suggestions with regard to the preparation of 
the survey, »>., presumably for the limited purpose of settling the plan on which 
the survey is to be conducted. 

6. We were instructed by Government to discuss informally with representatives 
of the banking and commercial communities of Rangoon the questions referred to the 
Local Government by the Government of India, and then to submit a joint note 
upon those subjects, embodying our own views and the views of those consulted. 
We accordingly prepared as a Dasis of discussion a draft of such a note and sent 
copies of it to the 32 persons mentioned in Appendix III. We sent to all these 
persons printed copies ot the Summary of the External Capital Committee’s report 
which was furnished to us by Government and copies of the speech upon “ Indian 
Banking and Monetary Progress ” which was delivered by Sir Basil Blackett before 
the University of Delhi on the 27th November, 1925. We also offered to send copies 
of the External Capital Committee’s Report to all whom we consulted; and we sent 
copies to all who asked for them. 


6. We received replies from the twelve persons whose names are marked with an 
asterisk in Appendix III. The opinions received expressed general approval of our 
draft note and of the subjects for the survey which were mentioned in an appendix 
to the draft note; but some criticisms and suggestions were made. The alterations 
suggested by the replies are either mentioned m the following paragraphs, or are 
incorporated in Appendix 1 to this note and indicated by italics, or are mentioned in 
Appendix II which contains those suggestions which we have decided not to incorporate. 
The alterations thus indicated have not been submitted to all those who were originally 
consulted. 


7. Our proposal with regard to the survey of banking is that a Government officer 
should be appointed to collect information on the lines indicated in Appendix I to this 
note with such modifications as may be found advisable as the survey proceeds. The 
officer should he given discretion also as to the intensity of the Burvey in any particular 
part of the field. He should have two or three assistants, of whom one should be 
Human, and one an Indian and the third, if a suitable person can be found, a 
Chinaman. It is suggested that the Burman should be selected in consultation with 
the economics faculty of the Rangoon University, and that the Indian should be 
a person well acquainted with Burma and qualified to give assistance in obtaining 
information concerning the business of Chettiars and other Indian financial business 
*2 *5SP na ‘ 1* 18 proposed to add a Chinaman in view of the important part which 
the Chinese take in shop-keeping in the towns and villages, in paddy business and in 
pawnbrokmg. 


8, Two of the person* consulted 'were of opinion that the number of assistants 
proposed is not sufficient. One of them considers that two Indian assistants will be 
AAjMW*ry in view of the importance of the Chettiar and other Indian financial businesses : 
Alftd the other (who also suggested certain extensions of the field of survey) thinks 
that a larger staff will be necessary for the intensive local enquiries suggested. We 
■would ‘iSAve to the officer appointed to be in charge of the survey to justify the 
appointment of a larger staff, if he finds it necessary. 
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9. The Committee of the Burma-Indian Chamber of Commerce disapproves the 

proposal that a Government officer should be appointed to make the survey, and is in 
favour of the survey being conducted by a small committee consisting of an equal 
number of officials and non-officials, the latter being representatives of Burman and 
Indian interests. The recommendation in paragraph 16 of the External Capital Com- 
mittee's Report is that the first step, "the collection of accurate and up-to-date 

information of the progress so far made and a comprehensive survey of the whole 
field ” should be undertaken by Government. We think that committees would be 
more suitable for considering the information provided by the preliminary survey and 
making recommendations for action than for the work of collecting and compiling 

the materials of the survey. The experience and training of Government officers will 
be of advantage fpr the latter purpose, and particularly in collecting information from 
official sources. We think that it it, not necessary that Burman and Indian interests 
should be specially represented in the preliminary survey by associating with Govern- 
ment officers persons not in Government service selected with the object of represent- 
ing interests. We think that any bias against Bui man or Indian interests affecting 

the information in the report of the survey would probably be exposed and brought 
to the notice of the expert committee or committees which are to be appointed to 
consider the survey. 

10. We think that some co-ordination of the provincial surveys is desirable, but 
not rigid uniformity. The officers or ubher persons in charge of the surveys should 
be instructed to communicate any instructions as to the conduct of their enquiries 
they may receive from their governments to those in charge of the surveys in other 
provinces. It would be advisable that the general arrangement of subjects in the 
reports of the provincial surveys should be docided upon by the Government of India. 
The heads given in Appendix I to this note are derived from the External Capital 
Committee’s Report, ana might perhaps be adopted for the reports of all provinces. 
We suggest that a year might be fixed as the time within which the provincial surveys 
should be completed. 

11. The Government of India asks for opinions also with regard to the best 
method of subsequent procedure. We suggest that an All-India Committee should 
be appointed to consider the results of the provincial surveys and to suggest what 
further st^ps should be taken. Though there are many local differences the most 
important conditions will be found common to several provinces, and there will be 
an advantage in having the experience and suggestions of different provinces considered 
by the same body. In addition there is the probability of a more able committee 
being formed if all India is available for the selection of its members, m whom 
breadth of experience and knowledge of financial machinery and methods in various 
parts of the world will be valuable qualites. We agree however with the opinion 
expressed by the Burma-Indian Chamber of Commerce that Burma should be specially 
represented on this committee, because wo think it unlikely otherwise that the com- 
mittee will be able to appreciate conditions in Burma. 

12. It has been suggested by one of those consulted that there should be three 
expert committees to deal with (a) opening of new banks or branches, ( b ) increase of 
facilities for investment, (c) instruction in banking and accountancy. To us it does 
not appear advisable to decide upon this suggestion until the preliminary survey has 
been . made. It is evident that most of the problems involved are inter-connected, 
and it does not appear yet that the range of subjects selected will be too wide to be 
dealt with by a single committee. The Committee which we propose should however 
(i) be empowered to obtain any advice or any additional information which it may 
be desirable and practicable to obtain during its sessions, and (ii) be charged witn 
the duty of making such recommendations for action, either by Government or by 
private agencies, as may appear to it expedient on matters involved in the develop- 
ment of internal capital resources by improvements relating to banking. The duties 
of this committee under the latter head might perhaps be declared to include the 
making of recommendations for further enquiries into special subjects, if any such 
further enquiries appear desirable. If, as we think probable, the original committee 
could not continue as a standing committep while these further enquiries were* being 
made, there would not be the advantage of having the conclusions and proposals ariaing 
out of these enquiries co-ordinated by that committee; but we think that probably 6 
if the further enquiries (if any) are undertaken in pursuance of the recommendations 
of the first committee, no further co-ordination will be practicable or necessary. 


The 11th August, 19f6. 


C. W. DUNN. 

S. GRANTHAM. 
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APPENDIX I. 

A Subvey of Banking in Bubma. 

No ik. — S ubjects shown in italics were not included in the draft note circulated 
for discussion some of these were suggested by persons consulted. Some minor changes 
in the mode of expression have also been made. 

1. New Branches of the Imperial Bunk. — The officer in charge of the survey should 

be permitted to apply to the Imperial Bank for information regarding the results of 

the opening of new branches in Burma and the nature of their business, and about 

any proposals for extension of their business or for opening more new branches. 

2. Development of Banking of European Type . — Information Bhould be obtained 

regarding the development in Burma banks of the European type (whether owned 
or managed by Europeans or by others) as to the numlter of banks and branches and 

the nature and volume of their business and the classes of customers they deal with 

and any tendencies which may be observed relevant to the survey. Both the extension 
of the activities of banks and the formation of new banks should be studied. 

3. Tin Indigenous Banking System.— -This head, together with heads 8 and 9 so far 
as the indigenous banking system is concerned with them, will demand more time and 
consideration from the officer and his assistants than any other part of the survey, both 
on account of its importance in present conditions and for future development of the 
internal capital resources of Burma and on account of the lack of information available 
in published roj>orts and statistics. In order to limit the time spent on this part of 
the survey it is suggested that the officer and his assistants («) should collect and 
summarize such general information and statistics as are available, and (ft) should 
make a detailed survey (i) in Rangoon, (ii) in one or two selected towns in each of 
the Commissioner’s Divisions in Burma, (iii) in fohr selected districts including both 
urban and rural conditions. 

It is understood that co-operative banking is included in “ indigenous banking.” 
An important development, which should be included in the survey of “ indigenous 
banking ”, is pawnbroking, the extent of which is indicated by the yield of license 
fejw, which amounted in 1923-24 to Rs. 2,75,496 in Municipal towns excluding Rangoon 
and in 1924-25 to Rs. 1.70,285 in the territories of the District Councils. The survey 
under this head must include all grades of banking business (as indicated in paragraph 
II of Sir Basil Blackett’s speech) down to the village money-lender and the money- 
lenders who finance bazar-sellers m the towns. 

The survey should include, besides a general review of the development of indigenous 
hanking, descriptions of the methods of business prevailing in each class of banking 
as to (a) efficiency of account keeping , (ft) sources of woiking capital . (r) arrangements 
relating to cash resources and liquidity of assets, (d) methods of remittance , (e) custody 
of cash and valuables, (/) the manner of receiving and paying out moneys , ( g ) the 
nature of, and m*thod of raining , securities for advances and (ft) the charges made 
for advances. 

The officer in chnrgt of tb* survey should keep in mind the problem of fitting the 
indigenous \bankmg system into a modern system of banking as suggested in Sir Basil 
Blackett's synch of the 37th November 1H2. r > at Delhi. 

4. Banking Education.— The officers conducting the survey should obtain information 

(1) as to the existing conditions regarding the training of the various grades of 
bankers both in banks of the modern western type and in indigenous banking business 
and as to th® suitability for higher training of the persons employe.d in those grades, 

(2) as to the number of persons domiciled in Burma who have received, or are now 
undergoing, professional bankers* training, (3) regarding the results and prospects 
<rf any facilities for banking education which have been offered by Government and 
by the Imperial Bank or by other banks in Burma, and (4) regarding the employment 
available for persons who have been trained in banking. 

5. Snpfih/ of Auditors and Accountants. — The survey should supply information as 
to the inn ease in Burma of the numbers of accountants qualified to audit companies 
and as to the demand for their services. The reports should contain information about 
the action whirh Government has taken to improve accountancy in Burma and the 
facilities existing and proposed for professional training. An account should be given 
of the auditors (other than government officers appointed as auditors) authorized to 
audit various classes of co-operative societies. 

/n/ofsMfoft should also *be given as to the scope tristing for qualified accountants 
** MM&*, raUways, municipalities and other businesses and public institutions , 
irrssnectve of the demand for their services as auditors , since the scope for such 
employment is more effective in regulating the supply of qualified accountants than 
4 the demand for auditors. 
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6. Post Office Cash Certificates and Savings Banks. — Statistics of savings bank de- 
posits in the Post Office and in the Imperial Bank and the sale of Post Office cash 
certificates in Burma for recent years can no doubt be obtained without difficulty. 
Information is required as to the classes of depositors and purchasers of cash certi- 
ficates and any circumstances relevant to tbe increase of the number of depositors and 
investors and the aggregate amount of the deposits and sales, including improved 
facilities or benefits offered to savings bank depositors. The i«e made of the capital 
thus made available in the financial system should be explained for the information 
of the public. The survey should cover also the savings banks of co-operative in- 
stitutions and of any other savings banks which are working in Burma. 

Particular attention should he given to the encouragement offered to depositors of 
small amounts. 

?. Dealings in Securities. — The procedure at present used by the public in dealing 
with government securities in Birma and especially as regards Burmese or Indian 
holdeis or purchasers outside Rangoon should be described, , and information as to the 
annual value of transactions should be obtained if possible. Similar enquiries should 
he modi , if possible, in relation to other investment <. The possibility of exte.nding 
public debt office facilities to Rangoon and perhaps to other towns and the possi- 
bility of creating in Burma a money market on modern lines should be studied . 


Inconveniences and difficulties expeiiencid in the transfer of government secu- 
rities and in the working of the tides tegatding endorsement should be enquired into ; 
and the nature and history of any srhenus which have been started or proposed to 
facilitate hansfers of gorer nment securities, including the schema of the Im penal Bank 
for sale and purchase on behalf of the public , should be. described. Enquiry should 
be made alx>ut the arrangements proposed for the marketing of bonds issued by land- 
mortgage banks. 

8. Credit Facilities (with reference to the attraction of internal capital). — In ac- 
cordance with the general purpose of the survey the collection of information under 
this head should be directed to showing bow far the credit facilities dealt with can 
bo correlated with (a) the use of internal capital either directly by the owners or 
by banking institutions receiving deposits from the public, and ( b ) tht bringing into 
emulation of such wealth as is in the condition of “ dormant capital ” in the posses- 
sion of the people of the country. 

An account should he given of the history of Government’s agucultural advances 
for short and long periods in Burma, and of arrangements with co-operative banks 
for disbursement and recovery. With the aid of the Registrar of Co-operative Socie- 
ties and of the officer employed in connection with land-mortgage banks a review 
can be made of the financial conditions of agricultural credit and the relations of 
long and shori-term advances to deposits and to debentures or share capital in so 
far as co-operative institutions and the proposed land-mortgage system are concerned. 
Credit afforded to cottage industries by Government, and the place taken by co- 
operative banks in the arrangements should be described. An account should he 

given of the credit facilities afforded by Government and tbe banks to Iho rubber 
and tin-mining industries in Burma during and since the war, and lator to the 
Burma Cotton Spinning and Weaving Company, and of other schemes undertaken or 
proposed for Government assistance in the financing of industries. Information should be 
given as to the other methods by w'hich, and the other sources from which, in- 
dustries in Burma (other than those owned by persons from, or by companies re- 
gistered in, places outside India and Burma) are financed. Tbe rice-mill and saw- 

mill industries, fisheries and nfjw/jf -making and indigenous tobaceo manufacture and 
engineering enterprises — for example motor repair shops —might be selected for this 
purpose. Reports on this subject can perhaps be obtained from* the office of the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies and could be supplemented by local enquiries by 
the officer in charge of the survey and his staff in totals and districts selected for 
detailed survey of the indigenous banking system. 

The. procedure adopted by banks and Chettiars in making advances and tht part 
played by guarantors of such advances should be desaribed. * 

The officer in charge of the survey should obtain statistics of the borrowings 
of the Rangoon Port Trust, the Rangoon Development Trust and of municipal and 
-other local authorities including both government loans and non- government loans and 
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information regarding their borrowing powers, the security they are able to offer 
and statutory rules concerning sinking funds, rates of interests and periods of re- 
(payment^ * 

Some examination of these seasonal variation* in Burma of the demand for money 
and tredit, and of the means by which the supply is adjusted to the demand, will 
be necessary because of the effects which these conditions may have upon the attrac- 
tion of interned capital into circulation. 

9. The use of Negotiable Instruments for financing the Produce of Industry and 
Agriculture. — This head would require local enquiries which covld be made during the 
detailed surveys of selected towns and districts. The nature of any inconveniences and 
difficulties affecting the negotiable instruments at present in use should be enquired 
into and explained. The extent to which and the manner in which produce or 
goods placed in godowns or warehouses are used or are available for use as security in 
connection with such documents and the extent to which and the manner in which 
railway or steamer receipts are used in connection with credit should be examined. 
Specimens of documents used m giving advances for paddy, cotton, etc., ( sabajie , 
i traps, pipe, etc.), and of other documents used in connection with indigenous 
credit should be Obtained, and the methods of business in which they are used should 
be described with regard to possibilities of improvement. 

10. Vernacular Scripts and Banking Facilities . — The officer in charge of the survey 
should seek any information that can be obtained from banks as to the use of 
cheques by persons who use vernacular scripts. The experience of the co-operative 
banks on this subject and of other banks managed by Indians or Burmans should 
be described. 

11. Government Supervision. — A review of bank failures or frauds upon the public 
committed in Burma ,by persons carrying on business of the nature of banking should 
be included in the survey 'icith regard to the possibility of safeguarding the public 
by Government supervision . 

12. Internal Capital in Burma. — The officer in charge of the survey should en- 
quire into the growth, distribution and circulation of internal wealth and capital in 
Burma. It is impossible to decide beforehand what information is relevant and 
can b© obtained without unreasonable expense and delay. The officer must decide 
on the selection of information for his report. It is advisable that general statistics 
and general information upon which conclusions regarding internal wealth may be 
founded should be supplemented and checled by enquiries in selected areas as sug- 
gested with regard to the survey of indigenous banking under Head 3. Such local 
enquiries however should not he enlarged into an elaborate collection of records re- 
garding the standard of living and th * income and expenditure of individuals or house- 
holds. 


APPENDIX II. 

Opinions which have not been adopted in the Proposals. 

1. Several of those consulted expressed doubt as to the existence of any large 
amount of dormant capital in Birma. 

2. Several of the replies (including that of the Burma- Indian Chamber of Com- 

merce) suggested^ that the sirvey should include enquiry into the alleged discrimina- 
tion between Europeans and Indians or Burmans in the granting of credit by the 
Imperial Bank and other banks under non-Indian management. We think that any 
tendency of this kind which may be observed, in so far as it is relevant to the 
objects of the general survey, would come within the scope of Head 2 of Appendix I. 
A special enquiry into racial discrimination in banking appears to be of doubtful 
^relevancy. % 

3. One of those consulted expresses disagreement with the implication of Item IV 
of the Summary of recommendations in the Report of the External Capital Com- 
mittee “that all the dormant capital can be developed by extending banking facilities 
or that it is desra&le to attract it into banking.’* He considers certain other measures 
besides the survey of banking to be necessary including, “an industrial survey of the 
Province more or less on the linOs on which it has been oarried out in the United Pro- 
visoes’', enquiry into “the causes which at present prevent direct investment in in- 

oonoerna" and “development of industrial banking.” Industrial banking, 
tree for as anything of that kind exists at present or has existed in the past is 
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not excluded from the survey as described in the Appendix I; and direct investment 
in industries has been mentioned in Head 8. We think that though banlung may 
be regarded as part of the general industrial atmosphere of a country it is sot ad- 
visable that in the survey now proposed attention should be diverted from banking 
to the other subjects which would be involved in a general survey of industry. 

4. The same critic of our draft note suggested the local enquiries regarding in- 
ternal wealth which we have added under Head 12 of Appendix I, and also suggested 
that the enquiry should be further extended so as to include enquiry into the 
standard of living and the income and expenditure of the people of the locality. 
But the purposes of the proposed survey are to show the progress in banking already 
made and to indicate whether and in which direction further progress is required 
or possible; we think that for thcso purposes sufficient evidence regarding the growth, 
distribution and circulation of internal wealth can be obtained without any elaborate 
enquiries into the standard of living or the income and expenditure of the people. 


APPENDIX III. 

List of Persons to whom the Draft Note o* the Preliminary Survey of Bank- 
ing PROPOSED BY THE EXTERNAL CAPITAL COMMITTEE, 1925, WAS 8ENT. 

1. The Manager, Burma Urban Co-operative Central Bank, Limited, 4, Maung 
Tawle Street. 

2. The Manager, Dawson’s Bank, Limited, Pyapon. 

*3. The Agent, The Imperial Bank of India, Strand Road, Rangoon. 

4. The Manager, The National Bank of Indi-a, Limited, 3, Phayro Street. 

5. The Manager, The Netherlands Trading Society, 9, Merchant Street. 

*6. The Manager, The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, 17, Strand Road. 

*7. The Secretary, Burma Chamber of Commerce, Sharfraz Road. 

8. The Secretary, Burmese Chamber of Commerce, Post Box No. 540. 

*9. The Secretary, Burma-Indian Chamber of Commerce, 7, Mogul Street. 

10. The Secretary, Chinese Chamber of Commerce, 17, Latter Street. 

*11. The Secretary, Rangoon Trades Association. 

12. The Secretary, Rangoon “Rice Brokers” Association, Merchant Street. 

13. The Secretary, Rangoon Stock Exchange, Sooniram’s BuildingB, Merchant 
Street. 

*14. J. C. MacKenzie, Esq., Commissioner of Income-Tax. 

*15. G. B. Hall, Esq., C.A., 70, Phayre Street. 

*16. Messrs. Stuart, Smith and Allan, 12, Phayre Street. 

17. T. R. Narasimham, Esq., G.D.A., 69, Merchant Street. 

18. J. E. DuBern, Esq., O.B.E., K.-I-H., 5, Sule Pagoda Road. 

19. U Ba Pe, B.A., M.L.C., Rangoon East. 

*20. S. A. S. Tyabji, Esq., M.L.C., Rangoon East. 

21. Adamiee Hajee Dawood, Esq., M.L.C 
*22. J. Hogg, Esq., M.L.C. , Merchant Street. 

*23. A. V. Ramasubba lyar, Esq., B.A., G.D.A., etc., Commercial Accountant, 
Utilization Circle, 46a, Dalhousie Street. 

*24. B. N. Kaul, Esq., University College, Rangoon. 

25. M. A. Muthia Chettiar, C/o. S. M. R. M. M. of Mogul Street. 

26. The Editor, “Rangoon Gazette”. 

27. The Editor, “Rangoon Mail”. 

28. The Editor, “Rangoon Times”. 

29. The Editor, “Star of Burma”. 

30. The Editor, “Rangoon Daily News”. 

31. The Editor, “New Burma”. 

32. Hie Editor, ‘ ‘Burma Exchange Gazette”. 

* 
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Stria! No. 77.—Lbtter raoM thi t Managing Governors or the Imperial Bank or 
< India, No. 3013, dated the 6th September, 1926. 

In onr letter No. 1432, we wrote that we would address you separately at a later 
date on the subject of the development of the use of Negotiable Instruments. 

The principal Negotiable Instruments in internal use in this country are : — 

(1) Hundie (a) Usance. 

( b ) Demand. 


(2) Cheques. 

(3) Bank Drafts, 

With regard to usance Hundis, there is no doubt but that the present high rate of 
.Stamp Duty which thcso instruments attract has a detrimental effect on then* use and 
we are of opinion that so long as these high rates are maintained any development 
of the use of usance hundis is improbable. 

We have no suggestions to make regarding the development of the use of demand 
hundies : tins form of negotiable instrument is being increasingly used for remittance 
purposes, as is clearly brought out on page. 19 para. 23, of the Report of the Con- 
troller uf the Currency for the year 1925-26. 

With regard to cheques, the two chief obstacles in the way of the development 
of the use of cheques in this country are, we consider, the stamp duty and the 
number and variety of the vernaculars. The abolition of the stamp duty on cheques 
is roopmni ended by the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, in para. 
216 df their Report, and we would say that we are in entire agreement’ with the 
remarks in that paragraph. 

As regards the other obstacle, the European Banks in this Country are unable 
to permit cheques made out in the vernaculars to be drawn on them freely (although 
they do permit it to a limited extent, with certain safe-guards) because vernacular 
signatures, at any rate to European eyes, lack, as a rule, the character which is 
usually inherent in signatures in English and forgeries are difficult to detect. We' 
are, as you are doubtlessly aware, training a large numW of Indians in Banking 
and as time goes on, and these men gain the necessary experience, it should be pos- 
sible to extend the practice of permitting cheques to be drawn on the Bank in the 
vernaculars. 

With regard to our remarks in our letter under reference on the subjects of 
Government Securities and the Public Debt Office's, we would say that in view of 
the Currency Commission's recommendations for the establishment of a Reserve 
Bank, which would take over the management of the Government of India Debt, we 
consider that further discussion had best bo postponed until tho general position is 
clearer. 

With regard to the establishment, of an Indian Institute of Bankers we enclose, 
for your information, a copy of a Circular letter which we recently addressed to the 
principal Banks in India on the subject. From the replies to* our questionnaire 
which are now coming in it would appear that the necessary support will be forth- 
coming and that it will l»e possible to establish tho Institute in due course. 


Copy of a Circular i jitter from the Managers of the Imperial Bank of India 
* to the Principal Banks in India, ihted the 28th June, 1926. 

With reference to our letter of the 30th December last and your reply of the 
» we have to advise that while Sir Norcot Warren has been in 
London on the Indian Currency Commission he has taken the opportunity to discuss 
with the Secretary of the English Institute of Bankers the proposal for the formation 
Indian Institute of Bankers, the question of the latter being made a Branch of 
the English Institute was brought up again for consideration but the Secretary of 
the English Institute was definitely of opinion that we should form our own Institute 
m India, the principal reason being that although the English Institute deals with 
inatters concerning Banking in general it is not sufficiently in touch with Indian 
anairB and conditions to undertake successfully the management of a Brandi there. 

The Secretary of the English Institute has however given an assurance that 
tn the event of an independent Institute of Bankers being formed for India we 
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can rely on the English Institute for any advice and assistance which may be found 
necessary including, if desired, assistance in setting the annual examination papers. 

It would therefore appear desirable that the scheme outlined in our letter under 
reference should be proceeded with and that steps should now be taken to form an 
independent Institute of Bankers for India on lines analogous to those of the English 
Institute. The first step in this direction would appear to be the appointment of 
a Secretary to whom would be entrusted the duty of organising the Institute, draw- 
ing up the Constitution, framing Rules, etc., precisely on the linos of the English 
Institute of Bankers. 

As the desire for an Institute appears to be strongest in Bombay, it is suggested 
that the Head Quarters of the Institute should, in the first instance at any rate, 
be established there : centres being opened elsewhere as experience may show to be 
desirable. 

Appointment of Secretary. 

The ultimate success of the Scheme will to a great extent depend on the Institute 
being started on a proper basis and it is therefore necessary that the Secretary 

should possess suitable qualifications. Tim matter was discussed with the Secretary 

of the English Institute who has offeied to endeavour Ao obtain in England, if de- 
sired to do so, a suitable man of about 30 y*.ars of age as Secretary for the Indian 
Institute. The question of salary and terms of Agreement wero also discussed and 
it was considered that in order to obtain the right type of man his salary should 
not be less than Rs. 1,500 per mensem, plus travelling and out of pocket expenses 
in cases where the Secretary has to leave his headquarters on visits to other Centres 
in India with a view to extending the activities of the Institute; and that the term 

of Agreement should he for 5 years with pi ovision for extension of service subject 

to satisfactory service and the successful formation of the Indian Institute. 

If it is decided to engage a Secietary from England, the Institute of Bankers 
in London will permit him to work m their Institute for say three months in order 
that he may acquire a thorough inside knowledge of the working of the Home Institute. 

General Expenses. 

In addition to the salary of the Secretary and his passage to India there will be 
considerable expendituie m respect of Establishment, Rent, Stationery, Lights and 
Fans, Periodicals, Nucleus of a Library, Lecturer’s fees. Examination expenses, 
Magazines, etc. 

It is not possible at this stage to estimate with any degree of accuracy what 
those items are likely to amount to but against them fall to no placed the sums 
to he received from the Members of the Institute in respect of Membership and 
Examination fees. It is, however, necessary to make an estimate as a basis on 
which to work and we suggest that Rs. 30,000 ho taken as the probable total net 
annual cost of running the Institute in the initial stages of its existence. 

On this basis we shall ho glad to know if you will be prepared, jointly with 
the other Ranks in India to contribute each year for a minimum of five years a pro- 
portionate sum sufficient to cover the net cost of running the new Institute. The 
amount of such contribution will depend entirely of course on the number of Banks 
willing to subscribe but w'o suggest that proportionate contributions with maxima 
of Rs. 1.500 down to Rs. 500 per annum would be reasonable amounts. We propose to 
fix the Imperial Bank of India’s maximum contribution at Rs. 3,000 per annum — (the 
proportionate contribution would be calculated on the basis of the Maximum figures 
fixed for each Bank). 

We shall be glad to know if this pioposal commends itself to you and if you will 
be prepared to guarantee up to a maximum of Rs. per annum for a« mini- 

mum period of five years. 

As funds will be required to commence the Institute it is suggested that all Banks 
might make an initial contribution for the first year of the maximum amount pro- 
posed : and there would therefore be no further call on them for that year. 

We shall be glad if you will kindly let us have your opinion on the questions 
raised in this letter in the form of replies to the short questionnaire attached. 

On receipt of replies from the Banks who are being referred to, and In the event 
of there being an unanimity of opinion on the proposals set out herein, we propose 
to call a Meeting in Bombay of the Bank Managers in Bombay to have 
a general discussion on the subject of the formation of the Indian Institute of 
Bankers. 

Similar letter(s) been addressed to your Offices) in 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF BANKERS. 

Questionnaire. 

1. Do you approve of the proposal to appoint an organizing Secretary as a 

preliminary step in the formation of an Indian Institute of Bankers. 

2. Do you approve of the proposal that a suitable man should be sought for in 

England, with the assistance of the Secretary of the English Institute. 

3. Do you approve of the proposal that the Secretary's salary should be not 

leas than Rs. 1,500 per mensem, plus travelling and’ out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

4. Do you approve of the proposal that the term of his Agreement should be 

for five years, with provision for extension of service subject to satis- 
factory service and the successful formation of the Indian Institute. 

5. Are you prepared to guarantee a maximum contribution of Rs. 

per annum for a minimum period of five years and to make an initial 
contribution for the first year of the above maximum amount. 

Serial No. ^.-—Letter from J. K. Mehta, Esq., M.A., Secretary The Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, No. T.-1839, dated the 15th September 1926. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with my letter, No. T.-122 2 , dated 
3rd June, 1926, regarding the proposal to reduce the one anna stamp duty^on cheques, 
to the Government of Bombay, Finance Department, 1 am directed by my Committee 
to draw your attention to the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance in paragraph 116 of their report regarding the abolition o£ 
Stamp Duty on Bills of Exchange. 

My Committee trust that the Government of India will see their way to give 
(Ackn ow ledge d*)™ ^ )0r ^ an ^ recommendation of the Royal Commission at an early date. 

from the Financui. Seobetaht to Government, Central Provinces. 

No. 4003 /21/X, dated the 10th November 1926. 

I am directed to reply to your letter No. D.-5121-F., dated the 22nd of December, 
1925, forwarding two copies of the Report of the External Capital Committee of 1925. 
The Government of Tnaia desire to be supplied with any information or suggestion 
which the Local Government may be in a position to offer on the subject of tne pre- 
paration of a survey of the whole field of banking and the best method of subsequent 
procedure. The External Capital Committee found that it would be more advantageous 
to India for its requirements of new capital to be supplied from internal than from 
external sources ana that since it possessed a vast store of dormant capital, additional 
banking facilities should be provided to make this available for investment. The 
object to be secured is therefore the bringing into circulation the hoard of buried 
or dormant capital which it is notorious India possesses. In this province with its 
predominant agricultural interests it is therefore the drawing out of the agriculturist’s 
dormant capital and the financing of his capital requirements which are the important 
features of the problem. So far as this is concerned, I am to point out that the 
whole subject will he exhaustively explored bv the Royal Agricultural Commission 
now sitting and that its views and recommendations should, in the opinion of the 
Local Government, first be awaited. 

2. At present in this province banking facilities are provided by large well organised 

banks? such as the Imperial and the Allahabad Banks, w T itb their numerous branches, 
by indigenous bankers and financial houses varying in importance from firms like 
that of Rai Bahadur Bansilal Abirehand, to that of the local Saokar, by Co-operative 
Societies and Banks and lastly by the Post Office. So far as the agriculturist is con- 
cerned, it is principally to the indigenous private banker, who is also often a middle- 
man or trader for the disposal of the agriculturist’s crops, or to the Co-operative 
Society that he must look for funds for financing his agricultural operations, and it 
is also to one or other of these institutions or to the Post Office that he would naturally 
look for an outlet for his surplus capital. * 

3, With these general provisions in view the Local Government desires to make 
w following suggestions with regard to the preparation of the proposed survey : 

{a) Information regarding the larger well organised banks and tbe co-operative- 
movement can be obtained fairly easily from the various bank Directors- 
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and Registrars. Enquiries might also usefully be made to ascertain the 
extent to which Government treasuries are being made use of for making 
remittances, and for the sale of hundi stamps: and from the various 
stamp departments regarding the extent to which cheques are issued by 
bankers and the relative growth which has been occurring in recent years. 
Such information would be of value in considering the extent to which 
the banking and investing habit is developing in the India of to-day. 

<(6) For indigenous banks and financial houses, large and small, the collection 
of valuable information will be more difficult. One point that may be 
noted is that the larger private banks undoubtedly feel aggrieved at, or 
at least are envious of, the favoured position of the Imperial Bank from 
its having the use of Government balances and the prestige arising there- 
from. So far as these firms are concerned, it is for consideration whether 
in the event of the Imperial Bank not being in a position to open a 
branch in any Tahsil or District Headquarters owing to the volume of 
business being insufficient to justify such extension, Government could 
under certain conditions allow a reputable local private bank the privileges 
enjoyed by the Imperial Bank. It is obvious that stringent conditions 
would have to be imposed and adequate safeguards adopted and that 
even then a certain amount of risk would have to be run. Subject to 

this, the experiment would appear in favourable circumstances to be worth 
a trial. 

(c) As regards postal banking facilities, T am to suggest tjiat the raising of 
the interest for Post Office Savings Banks deposits might be considered. 
How far also an extension of the system of Post Office Savings Banks 
in rural areas is feasible is a further matter for investigation, and inquiries 
might also be directed towaids the development of cash certificates with 
a view to popularise these in ruial areas. The onus for instance mignt 
be thrown on the postal authorities to see that matured certificates are 
promptly repaid to certificate holders and statistic showing the extent 

to which these have lapsed in recent years might be of interest. 

4. In reply to the second question mentioned in your letter, namely, the best 
method of subsequent procedure, f am to state that the Local Government would 
favour a single select cominiltee and that its appointment should be deferred till 
after the recommendations of the Royal Agricultural Commission have been received 
and considered by Government. In the meantime inouiries such as those suggested 
ill the preceding paragiaph of this letter might be undertaken so as to have informa- 
tion and material ready at hand when the Committee is finally appointed and on which 
it can decide how best to proceed with its investigations. Afl the subjects with which 
this committee will have to deal are, in the opinion of the Local Government, so inter- 
dependent that the functions of several committees to report separately on special 

problems are likely to overlap and it would be necessary to have some agency to co- 
ordinate the recommendations. A single thoroughly representative committee would 
therefore appear to offer the best procedure for the preparation of the proposed survey. 

Letter to the Managing Governors, The Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta, 

No. F.-25-F.— 26, dated ihe 13th December, 1926. 

I am directed to invite a reference to the last paragraph of your letter No. 3013, 
dated the 6th September, 1926, regarding the establishment of an Indian Institute 
of Bankers, I am to enquire whether replies have been received from all the banks 
addressed on the subject, and when you propose to r^ll the meeting for a general 
discussion on the subject of the formation of the Institute. 

2. I am to take this opportunity of addressing you on the subject of obtaining 
statistics regarding banking facilities afforded by the indigenous banking system in 
India. Very little information is at present available on this subject and before a 
Committee can be appointed to ascertain whether this system can be adapted to modern 
banking conditions and used to supplement the facilities afforded by the* Imperial 
Bank and by the joint stock banks constituted on weslern lines, it is necessary to 
collect some preliminary statistics regarding the present banking facilities in India. 
The Government of India, therefore, propose to define for this purpose a bank fcs au 
institution which receives deposits of money on current account subject to withdrawal 
by cheque or draft and to request Provincial Governments to obtain a list of such' non- 
incorporated banks at places where there is no branch of the Imperial Bank of India 
and their places of business. I am to request that agents of the Imperial Bank may 
be asked to furnish the necessary information in regard to places where there are 
branches of the Imperial Bank. 
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Litter to all Provincial Governments and Minor Local Governments, 
No. F.-25-F.— ! 26, dated the 13th December, 1926. 

Subject Report of the External Capital Committee— Indigenous Banking System. 

I am directed to address you on the subject of obtaining statistics regarding 
indigenous banking system in India. The External Capital Committee have recom- 
mended the appointment of a Banking Committee to examine whether the indigenous 
banking system can be adapted to modern banking conditions and used to supplement 
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in India afforded by indigenous banks. 1 am therefore to request that arrangements 
may kindly be made for obtaining through the district offices a list of all non-incor- 
porated banks at places where there are no branches of the Imperial Bank of India 
together with their places of business and that the lists may be forwarded to this 
department before 1st May, .1927. For this purpose, a bank may be defined as an 
institution which receives deposits of money on current account subject to withdrawal 
fey cheque or draft. Similar information for places where there are branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India is being obtained through the Imperial Bank. 

Letter from the Managing Directors, Imperial Bank of India, No. I. — 10-4395, 
DATED THE 17tH DECEMBER, 1926. 

In reply to your letter No. F.-25-F. — 26 of the 13th instant we have the honour 
to say that we propose to call a meeting of the interested Banks, for a general dis- 
cussion on the subject of the formation of an Indian Institute of Bankers, on our 
return to Bombay towards the end of February next year. As the headquarters of 
the Institute will most probably be in Bombay, where most interest is being displayed 
in the movement, we consider it desirable to hold the meeting there and not in Calcutta. 

In reply to the second paragraph of your letter we have to say that we are circu- 
larizing our various offices for the required information and will furnish it in due 
course. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner, Andamans and Nicobar Islands, No. 4530, 
DATED THE llTH JANUARY, 3927. 

Subject : — Report of the External Capital Committee — Indigenous Banking System . 

With reference to your letter No. F.-25-F.— 26, dated the 13th December, 1926, I 
have the honour to state that there are no non-incorporated banks in existence in this 
Administration. 


Discussion of Taxation Inquiry Committee’s Retort. 

152. ’"Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Assembly have an opportu- 
nity of discussing the Report of the Taxation Inquiry Committee during 
the current session? If so, in what form will the recommendations be 
presented for discussion? If not, why? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is drawn to the statement made in the Assembly by the Honour- 
able the Home Member on the 19th August 1926. 


Cost to Indiw Exchequer of Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

153. "'Kumar Ganganand Sinha: What allowances and concessions if 
any, are granted to the members of the Iioyal Commission on Agriculture 
from the Indian exchequer? 

* The Honourable Mr. J.«W. Bhore: A statement of the terms sanctioned 
for the Members of the Royal Commission on Agriculture is placed on 
the table. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


STATEMENT. 

(a) Chairman and non-official Members from United Kingdom. 

( b ) Official Members from United Kingdom. 

(c) Non-official Members from India. 

(d) Official Members from India. 

(1) If British, (2) If Indian. 


Salary — 

In United Kingdom. 

(а) None. 

Payment of substitute if re- 
quested. 

(б) Official salary. 

(c) None. 

Payment of substitute if re- 
quested. 

(d) (1) As for Deputation. 

Substantive pay if not entitled 

to overseas allowance ; if so 
entitled as for deputation. 

Pirsonal Allowance— 

(a) None. 

(b) None. 

(r) £100 a month while detained for 
Commission (and on voyage). 

(d) (1) None. 

(2) None. 

Subsistence Allowance — 

(a) £l-’»-0 per diem subject to India 

Office travelling rules. 

(b) Ditto. 

(c) £1-5-0 continuously while with 

commission. 

(rf) £1-5-0 per diem subject to India 
Office travelling rule-, or, alter- 
natively 16-8 a day through- 
out for peiiod of duty in 
England. 


In India. 

None. 

Payment of substitute if requested. 

Official salary. 

Nono, 

Payment of substitute if requested. 

Substantive pay. 

Substantive pay. 


Us. 1,500 per mensem. 

(£100 on voyages). 

Ditto. 

Us. 1,500 a month, if represented as 
necessary. 

None. 

None. 

Us. 10 per diem continuously. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Travelling Fares — 

In United Kingdom and on voyage. In India. 

For (a) to ( e ) First Class Fares. Travelling expenses admissible to an 

officer of tjic first class under Cf. S. 
Uegulations. 

(IV.fl.j — For purposes of these rules London will be deemed Headquarters of the 
Commission, except for members of Class A who represent that their place of residence 
is in the provinces. 

(Non. — The members have been exempted from paying income-tax on their persona) 
and subsistence allowances. The baggage of the Chairman and those Members who 
came out from England was exempted from customs duty. The whole cost will be met 
(from the Indian Exchequer.) 
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Sale of Reverse Council Bills. 

154. *Xumar Oa ng a nan d Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state why Beverse Council Bills worth five millions have been issued? 
What effect, if any, has the issue had on the exchange ratio? Why was 
not the Legislature consulted before the Government took such a step? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No Beverse Council Bills 
have been offered for sale by Government in the current year. 
At the beginning of April, 1926, it was announced that the Imperial 
Bank of India were prepared to sell sterling without stated limit of 
amount on behalf of the Government at the export gold point corresponding 
to the ratio of 8*47512 grains of fine gold per rupee, that is, at 1«. 5| d. 
per rupee for telegraphic transfers. This offer was not taken advantage 
of until the beginning of December when sterling to the amount of 
£1,425,000 was sold Since that date the Government have purchased 
sterling to the extent of £1,195,000 at higher rates so that these operations 
have not only served to maintain stability of exchunge in accordance with 
the policy of Government as declared in August last but have also brought 
in an appreciable profit for the taxpayers’ benefit. 

The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the Debates 
in the Assemblv on the Currency Bill of August last It was then made 
clear that the Assembly, by adopting the motion for the circulation of the 
Bill, accepted the position that Government would continue to take such 
steps as might be necessary to prevent the exchange value of the rupee 
from rising above or falling below the gold points 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Regarding the sale of Sterling 
in December, will the Honourable Member tell the House whether it was 
the result of the Currency League’s agitation that led to it being done 9 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Yes, Sir, I think it was I think we 
owe to the Currency League the profit that w^e have made 


Charges of a he employment of a Contingent by the Government of 
India in the Military Operations in China. 

*Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: (a) With reference to the agreement of the 
Government .of India to co-operate in the military operations Jh China by 
contributing a contingent including Indian troops, will Government be 
pleased to state whether anv arrangement has been come to with His 
Majesty’s Government regarding the payment of the charges of the em- 
ployment of the contingent in the said operation? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state whether any, and if so, 
what part of the charges is debitable to Indian revenues? 

Mr, O. M. Young: (t?) and (b). No special arrangement has been 
entered into with His Majesty’s Government in regard to the contingent 
because the case is already provided for by section 22 of the Government 
of India Act under whiph no part of the expense can be charged to the 
exchequer of India without the consent of both Houses of Parliament. 



TJN STABBED ’QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Construction of the Singhjani-Pingna Bailway. 

4. Mr. Dhirendra Santa Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Are Government aware 
tthat the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Bail way submitted to the Bailway 
Board early last year the report on the traffic survey for a line of railway 
from Singhjani, a station on the Mymensingh-Jagannathganj section of the 
said Bail way, via Tangail, to Pingna, a point on the Jamuna river? 

(b) Has the construction of the proposed line been sanctioned by the 
Bailway Board? 

(c) If so, when will the work of construction be taken in hand? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: {a) An estimate for carrying out a traffic survey 
of the proposed Singhjani-Tangail-Jamuna Biver Bailway was sanctioned 
early last year The report on the survey is awaited from the Agent, 
Eastern Bengal Bailway. 

.( b ) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Hardship of ixtha Pontage Charge on account of Brahmaputra 
Bridge on Assam Bengal Railway. 

5 Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Are Government aware 
t^iat an extra pontage charge of 10 miles has been levied on account of the 
Brahmaputra Bridge between Mymensingh and Sambhuganj on the Mymen- 
‘singh Bhairab Bazar section of the Assam Bengal Bailway? 

(b) Have Government any information that this pontage charge is 
causing considerable hardship to the travelling public, especially to the poor 
passengers ? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whether there is any likeli- 
hood of the pontage charge being abolished before long? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes 

(lb) and (c). We have had representations to this effect, and in con- 
sequence took up the matter vuth the managing agents of the railway 
company, but it was ascertained that a reduction bv half of the pontage 
charged on passenger traffic only and not on goods traffic would mean a 
loss of nearly Bs 40,000 per annum without a prospect of any substantial 
increase in the number of passengers travelling The financial condition 
of the Mvmensingh Bhairab Bazar Bailway is not at present such as to 
enable this loss to be faced, and the question has therefore had to be held 
over for the present. 

Construction of Bhatkax-Mysore Railway Line. 

6 Khan Bahadur Ha]l Abdullah Haji Kasem: (a) Will the Govern- 

ment be pleased to state whether the work of surveying the Bhatkal-Mysore 
Bailway line has been completed? ' 

(b) If so, when will the construction of the line commence, and how 
long will it take to open the same? 

(c) How much money has been spent till now by the Bombay Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is presumed that the Honourable Member is 
Tef erring to the Shimoga Bhatkal project. 

( 279 ) 
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(a) and (J>). The traffic prospects of the proiect were investigated in 
1920 and, as they were not hopeful, further consideration of the project 
was dropped. 

(c) Government have no information. 

Amalgamation of Coorg with the Madras Presidency and Socth 
Kanara with iHE Bombay Presidency. 

7. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: (a) Will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether any proposals have been submitted either 
by the M&dras Government or by the Bombay Government for the amal- 
gamation of Coorg with the Madras Presidency and South Kanara with the 
Bombay Presidency? 

(b) Is it a fact that a portion of South Kanara formed part of the Bombay 
Presidency before? If so, in what year was it separated and transferred 
to the Madras Presidency? 

(c) Was it transferred to the Madras Government at the representation 
of the people of South Kanara? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to place the papers relating thereto 
on the table of this Houso? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) No. 

(b) and (r). A conehr ive answer to an historical question of this 
nature could be given only after reference to records stored in Calcutta, 
which Government has not, within the period of notice, been able to 
make. The Honourable Member however will see from page 357 of the 
fourteenth volume of the Imperial Gazetteer that the distriet as it now 
stands has always been under the Madras administration. 

(d) If the Honourable Member dcsireR that the historical records in 
the possession of Government be examined that will be done, and it will 
be considered whether they can be made* available in the manner suggested- 


Alteration of Fundamental Rule 87 without Consultation. 

8. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: (a) Will the Honour- 
able Member for Finance be pleased to state whether it is a fact that a 
declaration has been taken from all the gazetted and non-gazetted officers 
to abide by the new Fundamental Buies? 

(6) If so, when did these new Fundamental Rules come into force? 

(c) ia it a fact that the note to Fundamental Rule 87 has been altered 
without either consulting the Local Governments or interning the gazetted 
and non-gazetted officers about the alteration? 

(d) Have any memorials been received from the members of the non- 
gazetted service in the matter? 

(e) Are Government prepared to cancel the said order of alteration and 
redress the grievances of the subordinates? 

Tha Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : (a) The Honourable Member has 
not stated the position quite accurately. If he will refer to Fundamental 
Rub* 58 he will find thrti, at the time of the issue of tho Fundamental Rules, 
Government servants were given the option of coming under these rules 
or remaining under the leave rules to which they were then subject. 
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( b ) The Fundamental Rules came into force from the 1st January 1922. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to the answer given by me in 
this House on the 16th February 1925 to parts (3) and (4) of question 
No. 912 asked by Mr. Jeelani. 

{d) The reply is in the affirmative 

(e) Provincial Governments have now full powers to deal with the case 
of their own employees. As regards the employees of the central Govern- 
ment, the matter is under consideration. 


Provident Fund System tn Plvce of Pension tn Madras. 

9. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: (a) Will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether it is a fact that the Government of Madras 
has submitted a report recommending the institution of a system of Pro- 
vident Funds instead of the pension system in the case of non-gazetted 
officers ? 

(b) If so, what orders have been passed on the said report? 

1 (c) If no orders have yet been passed do Government propose to pass 

orders at a very early date? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) No Mich report has bien re- 
ceived from the Government of Madras. 

(b) und (c). Do not arise. 


Postal Administrati in the Nilgrts. 

10. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: (a) Has* the attention 
of the Government been drawn to the article under the heading * Adminis- 
tration in the Nilgris Division ’ published on page 1 of the All-India (includ- 
ing Burma) Postal and Royal Mail Service Union Madras Circle general 
letter for the month of November 1926? 

(6) If so, what action has been taken in the matter? 

(c) If no action has been taken till now, do Government propose to 
inquire and to call for b report in the matter from the Post Master General, 
Madras? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Postmaster-General, MadraR, has already taken up the matter 
and will submit a report to the Director-General. 

(c) Does not arise. 


Total Strength of High Court and Chief Court Judges showing 
Number of Muhammadans. 

11. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem: Will the Government 
be pleased to state the total strength of High Court Judges and Chief Court 
Judges in each province in India and the number of Muhammadan High 
Court Judges appointed in such courts? 

g 2 
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The Honourable Bir .Alexander Muddiman: I lay on the table a state- 
ment giving the information required. 


Madras High Court 

Total etrenj^th 
including Additional 
J udges. 

14 

Number of 
Muhammadan 
Judges. 

Nil 

Bombay „ „ 

10 

2 

Calcutta „ „ 

16 

1 

Allahabad High Court . 

11 

2 

Lahore „ „ 

13 

2 

Patna ,, ,, . 

9 

Nil 

Rangoon „ „ 

11 

Nil 

Oudh Chief Court 

6 

2 


The Andamans Settlement and the Colonisation of the Moplahs, 

etc. 

12 Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will Government be pleased to state — 

(a) whether a Government committee with Sir Alexander Cardew ai # 

President was appointed in 1920 to examine and report 0 fi*th 6 
suitability of the Andamans to be continued as a penal settle- 
ment : 

(b) whether that Committee reported against such suitability ; 

(c) what the grounds were upon which the Committee so reported. 

and 

(d) whether the Government accepted the conclusions of that report 

and passed orders for discontinuing the Andamans as a penal 
settlement? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a), ( b ) and (c) I would 
refer the Honourable Member to Appendix I and Chapter XXI of the 
Indian Jails Committee’s report 

(d) Yes 

The Andamans Settlement and the Colonisation op the Moplahs, 

ETC. 

18 Mr. M. K. Acharya: Qa) What special reasons, if any, induced 
the Government to reopen the Andamans as a penal settlement for the 
Moplahf 7 

( 6 ) Was it done by the Government of India sue motu, or at the sugges- 
tion of the Government of Madras? 

(c) Are there any proofs that the Andamans since the date of the 
Cardew Committee’s report have improved climatically, economically, or 
morally ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The transportation of 
Moplahs was in the first instance permitted as a special measure to relieve 
the congestion in the Jails of the Madras Presidency. 

(b) At the instance of the Government of Madras. 

(c) The Committee's criticisms are not applicable to the Moplah Settle- 
ments, which are on different lines to anything in existence at the time of 
their report. 
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The Andamans Settlement and the Colonisation of the Moplahs, 

etc. 

14. Mr. M. K. AdWya: (a) Did the Government appoint a com- 
mittee in 1025 to report upon the condition of the Moplah convicts in thq 
Andamans? 

(b) Is it a fact that three out of the four members of the committed 
reported against the continuance of the Andamans as a penal Moplah 1 
settlement? 

(c) Were the grounds on which they so reported the same as those on< 
which the Cardew Committee made their recommendations? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I must refer the Honourable 
Member to the reporis presented by the Committee, which have been* 
published- 

Tu* Anpamans Settlement and the Colonisation of the MorLAHs*. 

A ETC. 

* t 

, J5. Hr. H. K. Ackkrya: (a) Is it a fact that the Honourable the Home 
JtofiDer to the Government of India visited the Andamans in advance 
\>f the committee appointed by Government in 1925? 

( b ) What was the object of his visit? 

( o ) Was any report submitted by him ; and if so will the Government 
place it on the table of the House? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Honourable the Home Member recommended 
that the Andamans should at whatever cost be made fit for free colonisation, 
and that the expenditure required for making it so fit should be borne by 
the Indian people? 

(e) How much money has been spent up to date on this experiment of 
improving the conditions in the Andamans and making it fit for colonisa- 
tion? 

The Honourable 8ir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (b). The Honour- 
able Member is referred to the answer given on the 15th February last to 
Mr A. P. Sinha. 

(r) and (d). The Honourable Member is referred to the answer I 
have given to-da^ to a similar question put by Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah 
Haji Kasem. 

(e) For many years expenditure has regularly been undertaken on im- 
proving conditions in the Islands, and it is not possible for me to state the 
total of these sums. During the current year about 6J lakhs is being spent 
on anti-malarial measures. 

The Andamans Settlement and the Colonisation of the Moplahs^ 

ETC. 

16. Mlf. M. K. Acharya: (a) Is it a fact that Government are grant- 
ing special concessions to induce Moplahs of Malabar to go and settle in 
the Andamans? 

(5) Is it a fact that a batch of Moplah convicts were recently brought 
to Malabar from the Andamans and taken about in police custody ynd 
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forced to persuade their own wives and children and the families of other 
Moplah convicts to migrate to the Andamans? 

(c) Were the Moplah convicts permitted to express their opinions to 
any one, otherwise than in the presence of their police guard? 

The Honourable 8ir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The concessions offered 
to Moplah settlers are the same as are offered to settlers of other com- 
munities. 

(b) and (c). Government are not aware of the facts alleged by the 
Honourable Member. If he wishes, I will make inquiries from the Local 
Government. 

The Andamins Settlement and the Colonisation of the Motlahs, 

ETC. 

17. Mr. Iff. K. Acharya: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the great indignation felt all over the Madras Presidency over 
the present attempts of Government to induce Moplah families to go and 
settle in Malabar? 

(b) Has Government’s attention been drawn t& ^he resolutions passed 
at a public meeting held at Madras on the 19th of Dfeffember, 1920, protest- 
ing against Government’s present policy with regard to the Andaman^?*/ 

(c) Are Government prepared to give up that policy in deference to 
public opinion? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (c). The Honour- 
able Member is referred to the answer I have given to-day to Khan Bahadur 
Haji Abdullah Haji Kasem’s question. 

(6) Government have seen a newspaper report of the meeting. 

Recruitment of Indian Rjilway Officers up to 75 pek cent, up to 

end of 1926. 

18. Mr. M. K. Acharya; Will the Government he pleased to state 
how far the Lee Commission’s recommendation to recruit as Railway 
officers Indians up to 75 per cent, has been carried out up to 81st December, 
1920? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: To give effect to the recommenda- 
tion of the Lee Commission, Regulations for recruitment in India of Officers 
f6r the Civil Engineering, Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial, and 
Mechanical Engineering and Transportation (Power) Departments were 
issued with Government of India, Railway Department, Resolution 
No. 2058- E., dated 15th July, 1926, which was published in the "Gazette of 
India, ?art I, dated 17th July. Regulations for other departments such 
as Signal and Bridge Engineering, are under consideration. Examina- 
tions for the admission to the Engineering and Transportation Departments 
under the Regulations referred to above were held last November. 

During the current financial year, t\«., from the 1st April, 1920, we have 
recruited for the State-managed Railways (excluding those Royal Engi- 
neers who were transferred from the Army to the Railway Engineer- 
ing Service) altogether 18 officers, of whom 9 were Indians. We have 
qjfeo taken 6 apprentices for the Mechanical Engineering Department. In 
Addition to these, 18 Indian officers wffl be tdken on the results of the com- 
petitive examinations referred to above. 
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Company- worked Kail ways have accepted the Lee Commission recom- 
mendations regarding Indianisation. For actual appointments made on 
these Railways the Honourable Member is referred to the answer given 
to Question No. 28 asked by Mr. B. Das on the 18th August, 1926. Gov- 
ernment do not possess any later information. 

Number of Europe and Indian Officers in Railways and Indians 
RECRUITED IN 1925 AND 1926. 

19. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to furnish — 

(o) the number of European and Indian officers in each Indian 
Railway, whether state or company -managed on the 81st 
December, 1926, together with the rank, pay and service of 
each : , and 

{b) the number of Indian officers recruited in 1925, and in 1926 
together with their lank, pay, and also the number of vacan- 
cies that have occurred during each year? 

Mr. A. A L. Parsons: (a) and (b) We only compile these figures for 
financial years, and they are very voluminous I am afraid I cannot^ give 
them for a different period- The Honourable Member will find in Appen- 
dix F of Volume I of the Railway Board’s Report on Indian Railways for 
% 1925-26 a detailed statement showing the nationality of the Officers em- 
ployed on Class I Railways on the 1st April, 1925, and the 1st April, 1926, 
in the various departments, and in Appendix G a statement showing by 
nationalities how new appointments and vacancies during 1925-26 were fill- 
ed. The information with regard to the rank, pay and service of individual 
officers is given in the classified list of State Railway establishment and 
distribution return of establishment of all Railways. A copy of this list, 
as also the Railway Board’s Report, will be found in the library. 

Indians to succeed Short-Term European Opficehs on Madras and 

Southern Mahratta Railww and South Indian Railway 
UP TO 75 PER CENT*. 

20. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state — 

(a) the number of temporary European officers recruited on short 

term contract on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way and on the South Indian Railway up to 1926, together 
with the contract period in each case: 

(b) the number of Indian probationers and temporary officers up to 

date on the said Railways; and 

(c) whether on the expiry of the short term contracts of the 

Europeans, Indians will be permanently appointed in theijr 
places until the 75 per cent, proportion is reached? 

Mr. A. A. L. Par sons: (a) On the Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way, six on three years’ contract; on the South Indian Railway, two on 
two years’ contract. The figures are for the period from the 1st January, 
£926, to the 31st December, 1926. 

(b) On the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, thirteen temporary 
officers and three probationers ; in the South Indian Railway, four tempor&y 
officers and seven pupil candidates. 
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(c) On the South Indian Railway vacancies against which Europeans 
have been appointed are of a temporary nature and the question does not 
arise. On the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway vacancies will be 
filled by the best qualified officers both European a®d Indian. I may 
add that these railways have accepted the policy of Indianisation and will 
give effect to it. 

Existing Incumbents of Asiatic Domicile entitled to Lee Concessions 
in the South Indian Railway.* 

21. Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Have the Lee concessions been extended 
to the South Indian Railway, and from what date? 

(b) Is it not one of the conditions that the existing incumbents of 
Asiatic domicile should continue to draw their present scales of pay, etc., 
but that future entrants will be restricted to basic pay only and will not 
be entitled to any pay in lieu of overseas pay? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Yes, from 1st April, 1924 

( b ) Yes. 

Refusal of Lee Concessions to Indians at Pid&fENT in the South 
Indian Railway. 

22. Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) How many Indians are there in the Soutfy* 
Indian Railway who are entitled to the Lee concessions, that is, to their 
Beales of pay plus pay equivalent to the overseas pay? 

(b) Have these Indians been admitted to the benefit of the concessions 
under reference? If not, why not? 

(c) Has the Railway Board been addressed on thia subject by any 
Honourable Members of the Assembly ; and if so what action has the Board 
taken to set the matter right? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) and (6). Lee Concessions, i.e. r 
concessions prescribed under the Superior Civil Services (Revision of pay 
and pension) Rules, 1924, are applicable only to officers of nop-Asiatic 
domicile. No officer of Indian domicile can therefore be enticed to the 
concessions. 

(c) No Member of the Assembly has addressed the Railway Board on 
the question of extension of Lee concessions to Indians on thd South 
Indian Railway. The Honourable Member presumably refers ter a letter 
written by Mr. R. K. S Ohetty on the subject of the grant of an equiva- 
lent to overseas pay to certain Indian Officers of the South Indian Railway 
find the position was explained to him. A question on the same subject 
was put in the Assembly by Dr. Lohokare at the August 1926 Session but 
was subsequently withdrawn by him. 

Inclusion of Indians among Asiatic Domiciles entitled to Lee 

Concessions. 

28. Mr. M. X. Acharya: (a) Has the South Indian Railway given 
the benefits of these Lae concessions to Europeans and Anglo-Indians who 
arf per statutory rules of the Government of India must be treated only 
as Asiatic domiciles? * 
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(b) Has it been the intention of the Bailway Board that the concessions* 
as per clause 8 of the letter No. 34lE./23 f dated 14th February, 1920, to* 
the Agent, South Indian Railway, should be restricted to Asiatic domiciles 
only as distinguished from Indians? 

(c) If the answer to the above is in the negative, do the Railway Board 
propose to instruct the South Indian Railway to carry out all the condi- 
tions and modifications that accompanied the Lee concession with retros- 
pective effect from the date that they came into force? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The benefits of the Lee Con* 
cessions have been extended to officers of non- Asiatic domicile only, and 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians domiciled in this country are not entitled 
to them. The South Indian Railway has not granted the concessions to 
any officer of Asiatic domicile. 

(b) Paragraph 8 of Railway Board’s letter No. 341 -E /23 of 14th Feb- 
ruary, 1926, applies to all officers of Asiatic domicile, whether European, 
Anglo-Indian or India. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Transfer to General Service of forced Station Service 
’ Telegraphists. 

24. Mr. M. K, Acharya: With reference to the reply of the 
/Honourable Member in charge of Industries and Labour to the question 

No. 331 (b) answered in the Assembly on 27th January 1926, regarding 
forced station service telegraphists, do the Government of India now pro- 
pose to reconsider their case and transfer them in a body to the general 
service as wad done in the case of local service men? 

Tha Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: By the expression " forced 
station service telegraphists ” the Honourable Member is presumably 
referring to candidates who were under training for the Local Service at 
the time of the abolition of that service in 1920* and who were given the 
option of resigning or of accepting Station Service. Government have 
recently reconsidered the case of these men and they have eome to the 
conclusion that the men have no claim for immediate transfer to the 
General Service. Claims for promotion to General Service of such of these 
Station Service Telegraphists as are fully qualified and who accept the 
liabilities of General Service wjjl receive sympathetic consideration when 
the existing surplusage in the General Service has been worked off. It 
may be added that it is not a fact that all the Local Service Telegraphists 
in the Department were transferred in a body to the General Service as 
a result of the recommendation of Telegraph Committee of 1921. The- 
transfer was contingent on vacancies in the latter Service and on the 
meip t <jransferred possessing the necessary qualification for employment as 
Service Telegraphists. 

Appointments in the Teleohaph IJbpartment. 

25. Mr. M. JE. Acharya; (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state hqw many appointments have been created in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment under each of the following heads with the number of Indians and 
non-Indians and rates of pay in each case : 

(1) Inspectors of peons. 

(2) Time-keepers? 
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(b) Is it a fact that the appointments mentioned in part (a) were 
treated as pensionable till 1919, and if so, will the Government be pleased 
ito state the grounds on which these appointments were treated as non- 
pensionable after 1919? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state the exact number of 
■appointments in the above list reserved for retired servants, and the need 
for such reservation? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that 
'the Government of India gave an assurance that the remaining 100 clerical 
appointments of class II would be released in March 1927 and if so, will 
the Government be pleased to state when effect would be given to their 
assurance? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupenfca Nath Kitra: 

ia) 

No. of 

appointment* 
created. 

Inspector* of peons , „ . 10 


■^Time-keepers . - - 18 


Bate of pay. 


8 On Rs. 100 — 6— *160. 

1 Season Inspector on Rs. 60 
from November to March! 
each year in Delhi^ ' „ 

1 Assistant Inspector on 

Rs. 40. 

Rs. 60 at Calcutta, Bombay 
Madras, Rangoon and 

Karachi, and Rs. 60 at other 
stations. Four men get 

personal pay of Rs. 100 
tech as a special case. 


All the appointments are filled by Indians, 4 Inspectors of Peons and 
4. Time-keepere being statutory Indians. 

(b) Yes. The reasons for making these appointments non-pensiouabla 
is that the work pertaining to these appointments is not properly of a 
(Clerical nature and can suitably be performed by retired servants. 

(©) No specified number of appointments is reserved for retired ser- 
vants, but whenever possible, such men are appointed to these posts. The 
•second part of the question does not arise. 

..(d) Yes. Of the 100 appointments referred to, 8 were filled during 
11925-26, and the rest will be filled in March next. 


Grievances op Postal Rececited Telegraphists. 

20. Hr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether the grievances of the postal recruited telegraphists were taken up 
again by the Government of India after representation by the All-India 
Telegraph Union and if so what reply was given to the Union? 

The Honourable 8ir £hupendra Hath Ultra: Yes. Government foun4 
no justification for modifying the previous orders. 
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Previous Service considered in granting Increments in Govern- 
ment Departments. 

27. Mr. M. X. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether in all the Government departments generally the previous services 
oi subordinates are not taken into consideration in granting increments to 
4hem? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra : No. 

Extra Cost of Increments to Postal Recruited Telegraphists. 

k 28 Mr, M. X. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs had 
•called for statements in the month of January 1928 as to the extra cost 
that might be incurred if increments were granted to the postal recruited 
telegraphists ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Yes. 

Officiating or Temporary Service to count towards Increments 
in Postal Departments. 

.29. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that the services of unpaid probationers of 

the Post Office are taken into consideration in granting them 
increments: and 

(b) whether it is a fact that the Standing Finance Committee in 

August 1926 considered the Government proposal to Bpend 
Rs. 52,000 during the year in order to give effect to the scheme 
of counting the total period of officiating or temporary service 
towards increments in the various time scales of pay sanc- 
tioned for the existing postal officials on the recommendation 
of the PoBtal Committee ft 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The aggregate period 
of actual (paid) officiating or temporary service rendered by postal clerks, 
whether as clerks or branch postmasters, and by sorters as sorters 
prior to their confirmation in the Department is taken into account in 
determining their positions in the time- scales of pay sanctioned for them. 

(b) Yes, except that as mentioned in reply to part (a) above the con- 
cession referred to is admissible only to the postal clerks and sorters. 

Previous Service of Postal Recruited Telegraphists to coun* 
towards Increments. 

80. Mr. M. X. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state : 

{a) whether it is a fact that telegraphists a&d telegraph masters of 
local service who are transferred to the general service are 
given credit for purposes of pay and seniority according to the 
number of years they had served in the local scale : 

(h) whether the claims of the postal recruited men have been 
rejected while due recognition has been given to the other 
members of the different branches of the department : and 
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(c) whether the Government of India are bow prepared to reconsider 
the question of postal recruited telegraphists and grant them 
the increments prayed for in consideration of their hard earned 
postal service? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

and (c). The attention of the Honourable Member is drawn to the 
reply given on the 28th February, 1925, to part (d) of his unstarred Quesr 
tion No. 207 and also to the reply to his unstarred Question No. 91. 


Dipavali D*y to be Holiday fob Government Telegraph Offices, 

81. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether it is ^ fact that Dipavali which falls every year in the 

month of October is a Government as well as a Postal holiday 
and if so, why a similar concession has not been given to the 
Government Telegraph Offices : and 

(b) whother the Government will be pleased to extend the conces- 

sion to Telegraph offices all over India and Burma by fixing 
the Dipavali day as a holiday and treat it as a Sunday? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. Because it is 
not a Telegraph Holiday. 

( b ) Does not arise. 


Dipavali Day to be Holiday for Government Telegraph Offices: 

82. Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Are Government prepared to inquire 
from the Officer-in-charge of the Madras Telegraph Office as to how many 
men applied for leave on the last Dipavali day and how many of then* 
were granted leave? 

(6) Do Government propose to call for statistics of the Madras Telegraph 
Office on the particular day so that the Government may judge whether the* 
traffic necessitated the retention of all the men on the day in question? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a,) The enquiry has been 
made. 10 men applied for leave, and three were granted leave. 

(b) No, as in the opinion of the Government no useful purpose would 
be served by taking the action suggested. 


Inadequ \cy of Scales of Pay of Madras Postal Clerks and> 

Postmen. 

88. Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to state — 

(a) what the scales of pay of Madras postal clerks and postmen 

are, and those of similar employees at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Poonq, Karachi and Ahmedabad: and 

(b) whether any public leaders of Madras expressed to the Member* 

in-charge that the present Madras scales were adequate; and 
if 90 who those leaders were? 
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Thfi Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) The scales of pay are: 




Postal 

clerks. 

Postmen. 

Madras 

- 

Rs. 

40 — 5—140 

Rs. 

20- -20- 20—1—38 plus 
houge-rent allowance 

Rs. 3. 

Bombay „ 


30—5 — 160 

27 — 27 — 27 — 1 — 45 plus 

house-rent allowance 

Rs. 8-8. 

Calcutta . 


, 50 — 6 — 110 — 5—160 

22-22—22- 1-40 plus 
house-rant allowance 

Rs. 5. 

Poona 


50 — fc— 150 

27—27-27—1—45 plus 
house-rent allowance 

Rs. 3. 

Karachi . 


50- 5- 150 

27—27—27—1—45 plus 
house-rent allowance 

Rs. 4. 

Ahmedabad * 

• 

50—5 — 150 

27-27-27—1—45 plus 
house-ient allowance 


Kb. 4. 

(b) The Honourable Member is apparently referring to an account of 
an interview wfth me by the General Secretary, All-India Postal and 
K. M. S. Union, which 1 have seen published in certain papers without 
obtaining rn} acceptance to it and which is full of inaccuracies. At the 
same time it is a fact that when the revised rates of pay for Madras were 
before the Standing Finance Committee about this time last year and 
accepted by that body, it was never suggested by any member of tho 
legislative Assembly from Madras either in the House, or to me outside 
it, that the new rates of pay for ^Madras were inadequate. The only sug- 
gestion which I received was to increase the increments in the later years 
of service to Rs. 5, and this suggestion 1 found it possible to accept later 
on. It is obviously not possible for me to mention any names other than 
those that are available to the public from published debates of the House 
or published proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee. 

Unpopularity and inefficiency of Army Canteen 1’oard. 

34. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my starred ques- 
tion No. 519 of the 2nd September 1925, and the reply of the Govern- 
ment that “ the preference for the contractor is not imiversal ”, has the 
attention of the Government been drawn to the following passages in the 
Report of the Committee on the working of the Army Canteen Boai^d? 

(i) 44 The present system is intensely unpopular with the people 

whom it is intended to benefit, and must therefore be regarded 
as inefficient 

(ii) 44 The Board's canteens are condemned by the soldier on 

grounds of price and quality ”. 

{iii) 44 The auditor’s report details the want of efficient accounting 
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(iv) “ The Canteen Board is constitutionally neither fish, flesh, nor 
good red-herring. It is not fully military, and lacks discipline, 
it is not fully Government, and yet it risks the tax-paver’s 
money; it is not a proper commercial concern, and it lacks 
the incentive of self-interest, necessary for success ”. 

(b) Will the Government kindly state who is responsible for the creation 
of the Army Canteen Board, and for the loss of the tax-payer’s money? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Government have seen and considered the 
passages and have taken appropriate action on them. Although the large 
majority of units concerned expressed preference for the contractor Bystem, 
the preference was not universal. 

(b) Government must accept responsibility for the creation of the Army 
Canteen Board. The causes of its failure are a matter uf opinion. 

Defalcations iv this Auuy Canteen Board 

35. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the following passage Jn the .Report on the working 
of the Army Canteen Board : 

“ It is a poor tribute to the method of staff selection that seven 
European members of the staff should have been lodged in 
Jail”? 

(b) Will the Government kindly give the names of the seven officers, and 
the circumstances under which they were lodged in Jail? If their offences 
relate to waste or misappropriation of money or stores, will the Govern- 
ment give the amount or value of such misappropriation or waste? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a.) Government have seen the passage referred to. 

(b) I would invite the attention of the Honourable Member to the 
statements which were laid on the table on the 28rd January, and the 
7th September, 1925, in answer to unstnrred question No. 31 and starred 
question No. 715 respectively. These statements give a full account of 
the various defalcations. Government does not consider it necessary or 
desirable to mention the names of thosy concerned. 

Date or Passing op Trade Union Bill. 

36. Mr. Varahagirl Venkata Jogiah: When was the Trade Union Bill 
passed into Law? Has the Act been put into force yet? If not, when will 
the Government be pleased to bring it into force? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Assent was given to the 
Indian Trade Unions Bill on 25th March, 1920. The date on which the 
Act can be brought into force will depend on the progress made by local 
Governments in promulgating the necessary regulations; but the Govern- 
ment of India hope that it will be possible to bring the Act into force on 
1st April next. 

Official Recognition for All Railway Employees Unions. 

87. Mr. Varahagirl Venkata Jogiah: In view of the passing of the 
Trade Union legislation, are Government prepared to issue directions to the 
different Railway administrations to give official recognition to all accredit- 
ed Railway Unions representing the employees? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innas: The matter is under consideration. 
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Allotments for Construction op Quarters for Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indians respectively on differ b nt Railways. 

88. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogi&h : 1. What was the amount sanc- 
tioned for the construction of staff quarters within tho last two years in 
the following Railways: — 

(a) Bqngal Nagpur Railway, (b) Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway, (c) Eastern Bengal Railway, ( d ) Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, ( e ) East Indian Railway, (/) North- 
Western Railway, (g) Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, and ( h ) South Indian Railway? 

2. Out of these amounts sanctioned, how much was allotted in each of 
the Railways abovesaid for (a) European employees including officers, 
(b) Anglo-Indian employees including officers, (c) Indian employees includ- 
ing officers? 

3. What is the number of quarters sanctioned for each of the abovesaid 
classes of employees of the Railways aforesaid, and what is the sum spent 
during the last two years on the quarters of employees European, Anglo- 
Indian and Indian respectively? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (1), (2) and (3). The information is not available 
in the detail required by the Honourable Member, and it would not be 
possible to collect it, since ordinarily quarters are not built specifically for 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians or Indians, but merely for classes of employees 
irrespective of race. In the last two years the following sums were pro- 
vided by the Railway Adminisl rations mentioned by the Honourable 
Member in their programmes for the construction of staff quarters: 

Figures in thousands of rupees. 



1925-26. 

1926-27. 


Its. 

Rs. 

(a) Bengal Nagpur Railway 

30,85 

12,16 

(b) M. and S. At. Railway .... 

3,78 

19,00 

(r) Eastern Bengal Railway 

5,60 

8,94 

(d) G. I. P. Railway .... 

12,86 

17,99 

[e) East Indian Railway .... 

20,68 

23,65 

(f) North Western Railway 

8,00 

2,86 

(y) B. B. and C. I. Railway 

2,61 

3,06 

(A) South Indian Railway .... 

1,25 

6,86 


Inquiry into Grievances of Subordinate Employees on Indian 

Railways. 

39. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: Were any steps taken to give effect 
to the Resolution of the Assembly passed on the 5th day of February, 1926, 
recommending an inquiry into the grievances of the subordinate ‘em- 
ployees on the Indian Railways? If not, are the Government prepared 
# to give effect to it at a very early date? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Xnnes : The Honourable Member's attention 
is invited to ttie answer given to a similar question No. 836 asked by Mr. 
M. K. Acbarya on 1st September, 1925. 
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Scheme for Training of Officers and Subordinates on Indian 

Rat l ways. 

40. Mr. VMnkBgtrl Venkata Jogiah: Was the scheme for the training 
of Railway officers and subordinates for employment on the Indian Rail- 
ways prepared by Mr. Cole under the orders of the Railway Board given 
effect to? If not, w'hy not? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Mr. Cole’s report was received in 
4.928 and contained many valuable suggestions and recommendations for 
the training of railway officers and subordinates. Some of theBe sug- 
gestions were embodied in the scheme for training and recruitment of 
Railway Officers published with Resolution No. 2058-E., dated the 15th 
July, 1926, in the Gazette of India of the 17th of July, 1926. This scheme, 
however, was devised to carry out the policy recommended by the Lee 
Commission in regard to recruitment of the superior services and was 
decided upon with the sanction of the Secretary of State after discussion 
-with the Central Advisory Committee for Railways. Schemes for the 
training of railway subordinates have been brought into existence on the 
State and other Railways, and information will be found in regard to these 
schemes in Chapter VI of the Report by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways, a copy of which has been placed int)he library. 


Prohibition or Indian Guards \nd Drivers from running Mail 
and Passenger Trains. 

41. Mr. Varahaglri Venkata Jogiah: (a) Is it a fact that all or any of 
f;he Railway Companies prohibit Indian Guards and Drivers from running 
mail and passenger trains on the main lines? If not, what are the names 
*0f the Railway Companies that permit the same? 

(b) In case such a prohibition exists, in all or any of the Railway Com- 
panies, are Government prepared to issue directions to permit Indian 
'Guards and Drivers to run mail and passenger trains equally with the 
European or Anglo-Indian Guards and Drivers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Enquiries made from the principal Railway 
Administrations show that Indian Guards and Drivers are not prohibited 
fr »m working mail and passenger trains on the main lines. 

(6) Does, not arise. 


Criterion for Selection of High Court Judges/ 

42. Mr. Anwar-ul-Axim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
what criterion the Government impose in recommending the selection of 
the judges of the High Courts in India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Permanent appointments to 
the High Courts are madA by His Majesty under section 101 of the Govern- 
anent of India Act. 
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Mussalxan and other Officers in State Railways. 

48. Xr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased to state 
what the total number of officers in the State Railways in India is and how 
many of them are Mussalmans? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to the Rail- 
way Board's Classified List of Establishment corrected up to 80th June, 
1926, and to the statistics given in Appendix F of Volume I of the Report 
on Indian Railways for 1925-26, copies of which he will find in the Library. 

Abolition of Direct Recruitment to Imperial Educational Services 

in Bengal. 

44. Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
if they propose to abolish the direct recruitment of officers in the Imperial 
Educational Services in Bengal? If so, why? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Recruitment for the Indian Educa- 
tional Service ceased with effect from May, 1924, in all Governors’ pro- 
vinces in accordance with the recommendation made in paragraph 15 of 
the Lee Commission report The object was to leave the way open to 
Local Governments in future to recruit and appoint the personnel required 
for this branch of administration. 

Tariff and other Sources of Imperial Revenue in India. 

45 Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
what the sources of Imperial Revenue in India are, and what amount is 
derived by a protective tariff ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The sources of Imperial revenue 
are shown in the annual Budget Statement presented to the Assembly and 
in the Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. The 
amount derived from protective duties varies from year to year and the 
monthly and annual figures are given in the monthly statement published 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. I would 
however point out that the figures in question show the total proceeds of 
the protective duties and not simply the excess over the amounts that would 
be realised were the ordinary revenue tariff in force in respect of the items 
subjected to a protective tariff 


Functions and Control of Railway Board. 

46 Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased to state 
what the functions of the Railway Beard at Delhi and Simla are? What 
control, if any, does the Board exercise over such of the railway systems 
aa are not under the control of Government ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to Appendices 
B and C of Volume I of the Report on Indian Railways for 1925-26 which 
dontain notes on the relation of the Government to railways in Indian and on 
the organisation for Government control. Copies of the Report are in the 
Library of the Assembly. 
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, Last 5 Yiaas* PwurJbs *ott Bmn a» toon T®ape. 

47. Mr. WHl tee GoverorttfAr be t*ftas U to state 

lor the last five y^are the volume o! export and -impart i*aie fcotnmtm^India 
and other countries of the world? 

Tfct/MtofMabft* Air Obartai Tunes; The Honourable Member is referred 
fo Volume I of- the 4 ‘Annual Statement of the Sea-borne Trade of British 
Intkrwith the British Empire and, Foreign Countries ” far the year -1925*36, 
tfDpfca of which are in the Library. 

Government Aid to Infant Industries in Belgium and Germany. 

48. Mr. Anwar-ul-Axim : Will the Government be pleased to stAtc 
whether it is a fact that all infant industries are financed by Government 
in Belgium and Germany? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Government have no precise 
information on the subject. 

Status and Precedence of Members of Legislative Assembly in 

Durbars. 

49. Mr. Anwar-ul-Axim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
the status of the members of this Assembly in the Imperial, Provincial and 
Divisional Durbars in the matter of precedence? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: If and when an Imperial 
Durbar iB held the question will doubtless be coneidered with reference to 
existing circumstances. 

2. The question of precedence at Provincial and Divisional Darbars is 
always left to the local authorities and is governed by orders of the Provincial 
Governments on the subject. 

SWAflAJYA on “ Indianisation on the South Indian Railway.” 

50. Mr. M. S. Sasha Iyengar: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to an article that appeared in the Swarajya, dated 11th 
November, 1920, under the caption “ Indianisation on the South Indian 
Railway”? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. 


Omission' to extend Lee Concessions to Superior Indian Officers 
of South Indian Railway. 

<# 

61. Mr. M. 8. Sesha Iyengar: (a) Will the Government b$ pleased to 
slate if it is a fact that the Deputy Accountant General of Railways has 
reported to the Railway Board about the omission of the South Indian 
Railway to extond the Lee concessions to the Indian Officers of the superior 
service in the said Railway? 

(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to lay the said report on the 
table? 

Tie Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 
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HrKivet P*y «f ^Postal Claims in M arras. 

%SL Jfcr* Hi 1 Seslu Ifilgir: (a-) Will the Government be pleased to 
•state if the minimum pay of the postal clerks in the Madras Province has 
been fixed at Bs. 40 per mensem, while it is Bs. 45 in Bengal and Bombay? 

(b) H so, wfay? 

The Honourable Sir Bhnpendra Hath Ultra: (a) The case is not as 
stated. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Extra House-Rent por Postal Employees in MadItra, etc. 

53. Mr. M. S. Sasha Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased to 
state if any action has been taken to provide extra for the “house” rent 
of the Postal employees at least in places like Madura where it fe high? 

The Honourable Sir Bhnpendra Nath Mitra: From October 1st, 1926, 
the house-rent allowances already sanctioned for postmen and inferior 
servants (other than runners and boy messengers) were increased in certain 
cases, while house-rent allowances were granted to such officials in a 
large number of new cases. At Madura itself under that scheme the 
inferior servants receive a house-rent allowance at the same rate as that 
sanctioned for the postmen. 

Total Amount op Reverse Councils sold prom April to December 

1926. 

54 Mr. M. S. Sesha Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the total amount for which Reverse Councils have been sold by the 
Government of India from April, 1926, up to the end of December, 1926. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given to starred question No. 154 put by 
Kumar Ganganand Sinha. 

Tot\l Coinage op Rupees for 1920 to 1926. 

55. Hr. H. S. Sesha Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the total coinage of rupees for each of the yeajs from 1920 to 1926 
both inclusive? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to statement IX on page 59 of the Report of the Con- 
troller of the Currency for 1925-26, a copy of which is available in the library. 


Conplicting Opinions as regards Elkctoral Rules op the Legis- 
lative Assemble. 

« 

56. Lala Lajpat Bai: (a) Are Government aware that in the Punjab, 
during the last elections, clause (a) of Rule 6 (1) of the Legislative Assembly 
Electoral Buies was differently interpreted by different Returning Officers? 
Is it a fad) that in onfe place a Returning Officer upheld the nomination 
of a gentleman whose name Was not entered oh the electoral roll of the 
•constituency for the Assembly, but 'whose name Was entered on the electoral 

if 2 
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roll of a constituency situated in the same Province Mid prescribed for 
elections to the Provincial Council? Is it a fact that in another district,, 
the Betuming Officer rejected the nomination of a gentleman similarly 
placed? 

(b) Are Government aware that similar differences of opinion have been 
exhibited with regard to the interpretation of other rules regarding the- 
validity or otherwise of nominations? 

(c) If so, what do Government propose to do to remove the possibility 
of such conflicting decisions being given in future? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) and (b). The Government of) India have no informa- 
tion. 

(c) Government are of opinion that so long as Returning Officers are 
human no steps which Government can take will remove the possibility 
of conflicting decisions. They will however welcome any information as 
to conflicting decisions which any Member of the Assembly or of the 
public may furnish. 


Advisability op removing Restrictions regarding the Use op Con- 
veyances by Candidates for Election. 

57. Lala Lajpat Rai: (a) ^ill the Government please state whether 
under clause 5 of Part II of Schedule V of the Rules relating to mal- 
practices, the hiring, etc., of any boat, vehicle or animal usually kept for 
letting on hire or for carrying passengers on hire, 6y a candidate for his 
own use or for the use of his agents for the purpose of canvassing, and pro- 
paganda, before or on the polling day, is permissible? 

(b) Are Government aware that a large number of candidates use the 
conveyances of their friends to carry their voters to the polling booths? 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of removing 
these restrictions? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) Government do not think that it would be proper 
that they should make a public declaration as to the meaning of any 
statutory rule or regulation. They must therefore leave the Honourable 
Mombor to form his own opinion regarding the construction of the pro- 
vision to which ho refers. 

(b) Government have no information. 

^ (c) Government would at any time be prepared to consider the amend- 

ment of the rule in the event of due cause for such amendment being shown 
to exist. 


Need for a General Revision of Electoral Rules. 

58. Lala Lajpat Rai: Are Government aware of conflicts of opinion 
about the interpretation of the Electoral Buies, and are Government pre- 
pared to consider the advisability of appointing a Committee to revise these 
Buies and others of a similar nature, with a view to remove doubts and to 
assure uniformity of practice during elections? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: With the object which th’o 
’Honourable Member has in view Government have been keeping a careful 
watch over the working of the electoral rules since they were last revised 
'in 1928, but their information so far does not indicate that the time for 
another general revision has come. This must of course depend upon the 
extent to which the existing rules are shown to require clarification and 
Government will be prepared to consider the question of a general revision 
and the method of accomplishing it as soon as the necessity for it arises. 
Meanwhile they will be glad to consider any inconsistencies or obscurities 
Which the Honourable Member may care to bring to their notice 


Undesirability op Inquiry into Bad Debt Deductions by Income- 

Tax Officers. 

59. Lala Lajpat R&i : (a) Is it a fact that in the Income-Tax Manual, 
edition 1925, Volume I, issued under the authority of the Government of 
India, at pages 97 and 98, instructions are given to Income-Tax Officers 
to the effect that bad debts written off as irrecoverable out of the book 
profits by a person or institution keeping accounts in the mercantile 
accountancy system should be allowed to be deducted out of the book 
profits of the year in which the same were actually written off? 

(b) If so, have any instructions been given by the Government to the 
-contrary, after the issue of, the Income-Tax Manual, edition 1925, autho- 
rising the Income-Tax Officers to make inquiries into the grounds on which 
such debts were written off, and if necessary, to declare that any debt 
actually and in good faith written off at any time should not have been 
so written off? 

(ic) If the answer to part ( b ) is in the affirmative, will the Government 
please state if the Government satisfied itself that this procedure had the 
sanction of law and was supported by the opinion of their legal Advisers? 

( d ) Have the Government paid due attention to the effect which such 
instructions will have on the policy and practical working of the business 
of all Bankers in general, and Joint Stock Banks in particular? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) Yes. 

(b) Instructions regarding such derails are issued by the Central Board 
of Revenue The Central Board of Revenue has issued no general instruc- 
tions on this subject It is the duty of the Income-tax Officer to deter- 
mine the amount of an assessee’s gross income and of the deductions from 
it that are permissible and that fact has no doubt been impressed on 
Income-tax Officers by the Central Board of Revenue when necessary in 
the course of its inspections. 


(c) The Government have had no occasion, ahd see no necessity, to 
take legal advice on this subject. 

# '(d) As already stated, no general instructions have been issued. The 

Government have no reason to suppose that the correct application of the 
existing law on the subject has caused, or can cause, any hardship to 
3anks or other classes of assessees. 
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public q|v tb^^GutfthW of Bombay has rgqu^ted the Pojfca Com*- 

niisaioner of Bombay *0 recommend to the Royal Humane Society of 
London, to present a goW medal to Tindal BbraWm, for bis bravery during 
the Vita tragtedy* incident? 

(5) Are Government aware that the Vita Tragedy Committee had re** 
quested the Honourable the Agent to the Govemor*-General in the States* 
of Western India, Rajkot, to recommend Mr. Ebrahim to the Royal 
Humane Society of London for a medal for his gallant deed of saving' 
82 souls at the risk of his life? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether any steps Were* 
taken to appreciate the services of Tindal Ebrahim of Cutch Mandvi for 
saving human lives during the Vita tragedy ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) No. 

(b) Yes. 

(a) Orders have been issued for the presentation of a pair of binocular* 
in a leather case to the Tindal and the question of recommending him for 
an award of the Royal Humane Society is under consideration. 


Committee to inquire into Conditions of Embarkation at Ports. 

61. Mr. JamnadM M. Mehta: Have Government received a repre- 
sentation from the public meeting of the Cutchies of Bombay held under 
the auspices of the Vita Tragedy Committee and the Indian Merchants ’ 
Chamber to appoint a committee of inquiry ? 

Committee to inquire into Conditions of Embarkation at Ports. 

62. Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will Government be pleased to inform 
when an inquiry committee with a majority of non-officials will be appointed 
to inquire into the matter of improving facilities in regard to embarkation 
and disembarkation of passengers at the various ports in India where ships* 
have to lie out in the stream? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I will reply to questions Nos. 61 
and 02 together The answer to the first question is in the affirmative. 
As regards the second question after careful consideration the Government 
of India have come to the conclusion that no useful purpose will be served 
by appointing the proposed committee. Local Governments have, however,, 
been asked* to "consider whether any action can be taken to improve the* 
existing facilities for the embarkation and disembarkation of passengers 
at pktees where shipB have to lie out in a roadstead. 

Racial Discrimination in Leave and Allowances in the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 

68. Mai Sahib M. Harbflaa Sarda: (a) With reference to my questions, 
in the last session of the Assembly regarding differential treatment meted 
out on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway as regards pay, 
annual increment and leave rules, will' Government be pleased to inquire 
and let the House known- , 

(i) if Indian officers who had drawn consolidated* pay before the* 
introduction of the revised scrafe of pay, are denied the benefit 
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of the overseas allowance while Anglo-Indian officers of 
Asiatic domicile of the same length of service are granted it? 
(h) why, while the Anglo-Indian officers of Asiatic domicile are 
granted Rs. 50 per year as increment, the Indian officers of 
the same service and standing are granted Rs. 40 per year 
only? 

(iii) why Indian officers are denied the benefit of furlough leave 
and other privileges under the Leave Rules f^hioh are granted 
to their confreres of the Anglo-Indian community? 

(b) Are Government prepared to direct that all racial distinctions be 
removed and the privileges granted to the Anglo-Indian Officers are also 
offered to their Indian brother officers of tho same service and standing? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Enquiries have been made and the information 
asked for will be supplied to the Honourable Member when received. 

Through 1st and 2nd Class Booie between Atmer and Jodhpur 
for Convenience of Passengers. 

64. Rai Sahib M. HarWlas Sarda: Are Government aware that Firot 
and Second Class passengers travelling from Jodhpur to Ajmer have to 
leave their carnages at 11 p.m., and stay at the Marwar Junction Station 
till 2-45 a.m., before they get thp tram to take them to Ajmer, and that 
passengers coming from Ajmer to Jodhpur suffer similar inconvenience, 
while Third Class passengers travelling by the same trains are saved this 
trouble as through Third Class carriages are attached to both the trains? 
Do Government propose to move the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway authorities to attach a composite carriage to the night trains 
running between Ajmer and Jodhpur to save First and Second Class 
passengers from this great inconvenience? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The facts are as stated. I have sent a copy of 
the Honourable Member’s question to the Agent, Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, so that he may consider the suggestion. 


ELECTION OF DEPUTY PRESIDENT. 

Mr. President: The Assembly will now proceed to the election of a 
No w Deputy President by ballot. I have to announce in accordance 
0 * with sub-order (3) of Standing Order 5 that I have received 
ten notices duly signed, nominating the following four candidates for 
election, namely : 

1. Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy. 

2. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. 

8. Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum. 

4. Mr. Tasadduq Ahmad Khan Shervani. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum has since withdrawn his candidature. There remain 
therefore three candidates, namely: 

1. h^r. Neogy, 

2. Maulvi, Muhammad Yakub, and 
tL Mr. 
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[Mr. President.] 

The names of the proposers and seconders are as follows: 

For Mr, Kahttish Cfhandra Neogy : 

Proposers . 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji. 

Mr. Keshjv Chandra Roy. 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 

Seconders. 

Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy. 

Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinha. 

Rai Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda. 

For Maulvi Muhammad Yakub : 

Proposer. 

Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan. 

Seconder. 

Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao. 

For Mr. Tasadduq Ahmad Khan Shervani : 

Proposer 8. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla. 

Mr. Dattatraya Venkatesh Belvi. 

Seconders. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdulla Haji Kasim. 

Mr. Yusuf Imam. 

There is one other notice on behalf of Dr. A. Suhrawardy, proposed and 
seconded respectively by Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinha and Mr. Anwar-ul- 
Azim, but since this notice was not handed to me by the proposer as 
required by^sub-order (2) (ii) of Standing Order 5 I have rejeoted it. 

The rules regulating the manner in which the ballot shall be held have 
already been circulated to Honourable Members. 

Honourable Members will now come up to the table and receive the 
ballot papers from the Secretary in the order in which I call their names. 
After receiving the ballot paper each Member will record his vote at the 
table behind the President’s Chair, and hand it to the Secretary. Sir 
Abdul Qaiyum's name appears on the ballot papers, but as he is no longer 
a candidate no vote should be recorded in his favour. 

(The balloting then took place.) 

There have voted for Maulvi Muhammad Yakub 58, for Mr. Shervani 
40 and for Mr. Neogy 18. As no candidate has got a majority of the total 
votes recorded, we shall have, I am afraid, to go through the process again 
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and this time the ballot will be as between Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and 
Mr. Shervoni. 

(The balloting was again gone through.) 

If any Honourable Member has not voted, he will kindly speak out and 
the Chair will give him an opportunity to record his vote As no Honour- 
able Member speaks out, I take it that all Honourable Members have voted. 
I now ask the Secretaries to open the ballot box and count the votes 

(The votes were counted.) 

The result of the voting is as follows : 

For Maulvi Muhammad Yakub — 59 votes. 

For Mr. T. A. K. Shervani — 55 votes. 

I therefore declare Maulvi Muhammad Yakub duly elected The 
approval of His Excellency the Governor General is necessary by Statute 
for this election and it will be duly sought for 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair 


ELECTION OF PANEL FOR CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR 

RAILWAYS 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) * Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That this Assembly dr proceed to elect in such manner as may be approved by 
the Honourable the President, a panel consisting of eight members from which six 
shall be selected to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways, as provided 
for in clause 6 of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 20th 
September, 1924, on the subject of the separation of Railway Finance.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: I may inform the Assembly that for the purp se of the 
election of the Members of the Central Advisory Council for Railways 
the Notice Office will be open to receive nominations up to 12 Noon on 
Thursday, the 3rd February and the election will take place in this Chamber 
in accordance with the system of proportional representation by the single 
transferable vote on Monday, the 7th February. 


THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL 

(Amendment of Article 182 of Schedule I.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I move 
for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 
1908, for a certain purpose That purpose is to amend Article 182 in 
Schedule I of that Act. This Bill, Sir, is indeed a very small one It 
contains only one operative clause, but it is a Bill of considerable import- 
ance and it is based* as so many other small Bills I have been bringing in 
recently are, on the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee- 
The Civil Justice Committee were much impressed, as indeed they might 
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well be, by the difficulties of decree holders in obtaining snyrfchfcg*rmo«. 
than a decree. It,*fas said many jears ago that .when you win a civil suit 
in India your trouble* "r£aiiy begin because execution is so difficult. Those 
cfr toe in trying civil oases will probably agree that 

eteeeuft 10b ii ese of* the most* difficult things to obtain in this country, i.e,,. 

m u tM ke n of a decree, not the other kind of execution. Thih 
Bill is <axto based on the original recommendations of the Civil JuBtfae Com* 
mittee. They made two proposals, They first of all considered a reduc- 
tion in the period of limitation and they themselves were rather in favour 
of that. Well, Sir, we went into the matter at considerable length and 
we preferred in the end to take their second recommendation. That had 
this advantage for, as they pointed out, on the question of the amendment 
made by this Bill opinion was unanimously in its favour. The other pro- 
posal was a more difficult one and there was some difference of opinion. 
Put very briefly, our present proposal is that .the period of limitation pro- 
vided for in Article 182 of the Act should begin not from the date of the 
last application for execution, but from the date of the last Order on a 
previous application. That, Sir, is the purpose of this very short Bill 
which I ask for leave to introduce. 

The motion was adopted. 

Thu Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr- J. W. Bhore (Member for Education, Health and 
Lands) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That the Hill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, he 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Raja Ohaznnfar Ali Khan, Mr. F W. 
Allison, Sir Walter Willson. Nawab Rir Rnhibradn Abdul Qaiyum, Mr 8. N. Haji, 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mau.vi Muhammad Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad Shaft, Mr Moham- 
mad 1 small Khan, Maulvi A H. Natique Dr. A Suhrawardy. Khan Bahadi T Iaji 
Abdullah, Hap Kasim and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence 
shall l>e necessary to constitute n meeting of the Committee shall be six.” 

Sir, I think I ought to explain that this Bill owes its genesis to a 
promise given in this House pn the 5th March 1025 by the Honourable Sir 
Muhammad Habibullab that a Bill— or rather, that legislation on the lines 
of this Bill would be introduced as soon as possible. That promise, Sir, 
in its turn was the result of strong representations made by many Moslem 
Members of this House who brought to notice the very serious hardships 
and inconvenience imposed on pilgrims by the action of pilgrim ship 
owners who, after notifying a definite date for sailing, delayed the despatch 
of their vessels until it suited their convenience to let them sail. In such 
casee, Sir, pilgrims who gather from all parts of India in expectation of 
aailbg on a definite date are forced to stay on indefinitely at the port of 
embarkation drawing upon their very slender resources, running the risks 
that aMsngers^-and igpocvmt strangers at thaWmust inevitably run from 
the hordes of sharpers and crooks who regard them as their natural pray, 
and crowding the serai* and ipeh houses to the menace of puhlio health 
generally., It was found* ^Anquhgr that these complaints had a salad 
foundation and this BUI hss tilia mtxoduoed b the hope that it wfll go 
ggave way towards meeting tjh* evil complained of. 
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I ought, Sir, further to explain that the proposed new section i& 

a^ze*enactment with some modifications of certain provisions of the Bombay 
apd Qalcwtta Protection of Pilgrims dots. It was thought that it wouftfc 
be convenient if the scattered provisions of the existing law relating to this* 
subject, with aUch modifications as might be necessitated by present-day 
conditions, were brought together in a single legislative enactment, an<£ 
this, Sir, we are now doing. Sir, I move. 

Hr* K. 0. Boy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I propose that* 
the name of Mr. Fazal Ibrahim RahimtuITa be added to the Committee. 

The Honourable Mr. W. Bfcore? I have ne objection at all, Sir. 

Mr. President: The question is that the name of Mr. Fazal Ibrahim- 
Rahimtulla be added to the Select Committee 

The motion was adopted- 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I feel rather more hesitation than usual in addressing, 
the House on the subjoct of this Ifilf. It has, as Mr. Bhore has just' 
pointed out, been introduced as the result of a promise given to the House 
by Sir Muhammad HabibuTlah in deference to a feeling which was very 
definitely expressed by many Moslem Members, and the Government have 
been bound by that promise As there are so many new Members in the 
House I might perhaps trespass upon their time just to explain my 
personal attitude in regard to the pilgrim question 

It is one, Sir, in which I have been interested for more than thirty 
years both indirectly and directly; and if I were to claim, as I think I 
almost might, that I was the first person to suggest the introduction of 
compulsory return tickets as the only means of solution of the difficulties 
which have been experienced in the Hedjaz I think it would bo hard 
for anvbodv to contest that claim I visited Java in the year 1910 and 
found that the return ticket system was in use there with great success 
and I first urged it in India in the year 1912 That, Sir, is my personal' 
interest in the start of this question I am fully aware of the great 
scandals that occurred in« Bombay over many many years in which un- 
fortunate pilgrims were induced to come down to Bombay to undertake* 
their holy pilgrimage to Meoaa and when thev got to Bombay, they found 
neither ships to take them rror tickets available at the prices at which they 
had been informed Feeling as I did that this whole question had been 
subject to such abuses in the past, I have naturally supported any legisla- 
tion that has come before this House to improve the pilgrims’ lot; and 
that is still the attitude I wish to adopt to-day T want Honourable Mem- 
bers therefore to understand that any remarks T have to make now against 
this Bill are against a certain outstanding and, in my opinion, very danger- 
ous principle which is in this Bill But I do not want them to think 
for one moment that anvthing I say is aimed against the betterment of the 
pilgrimage conditions. I would like to sav that I have known a case of 
a ship advertised to sail from Bombay with pilgrims on a given date and 
that on that date I saw that ship in dry-dock at Calcutta, unrepaired? un- 
ready even to leave Calcutta, and the unfortunate passengers were bang- 
ing about Bombay at their own expense. They are a very poor class of 
men ; to have any portion of their means eaten up by sharks in Bombay is 
extremely -hard upon them and nobodv will be more pleased than I am if 
weare able to improve those conditibns. But, Sir, I think I have been 
perhaps rather to blame to this House* that I did not on a previous occa- 
r * m BS W now > to case perhaps Sfr Muhammad* 

Habibunah might not Have been so ready to commit Biinseff to introduce* 
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this Bill. It is airqpjy this, Sir. This Bill itself is in many ways a bad 
3ill, but it may be possible to improve it tremendously in Select Coxn- 
uriittee; so I am not at the present moment wanting to oppose that. But 
I do say that the principle of penalising a shipowner — in other words of 
ffining him for any failure on his part to sail at a given time — has no 
parallel, so ‘far as I know, throughout the whole world. ’Riere is no 
parallel to it. You cannot fine a railway company if its trains run late 
:and the passengers are delayed. You cannot fine a barrister if he fails 
to appear in court to defend a client, and you cannot fine a doctor if he 
fails to arrive at the bedside in time to save the life of a patient*. In 
my view you ought not to attempt to fine a shipowner whose ship is 
delayed. Those who know anything about shipping know that despatch is 
one of the most important of its considerations, and no shipowner 
wilfully delays his ship. 

What has happened in the past is that unprincipled ship agents have 
advertised ships to sail on dates on which they knew they could not sail, 
-and if I am willing to let it go to the Select Committee, I want it 
recognised that the principle of this Bill is to stop mala fide advertise- 
ments and not to introduce the principle of penalisation of a shipowner. 
The contract is between the shipowner and the passenger, and it should 
not, in my opinion, be possible for Government to step in and order a 
fine to be paid. I think the Assembly would be ill-advised to start a pre- 
cedent and interfere arbitrarily and capriciously in private contracts of 
this nature or to regulate from Delhi the activities of industries upon whose 
free and unhindered development the prosperity of this country largely de- 
pends. What I have said so far, Sir. is to that extent opposing what 
might be regarded as one principle of this Bill* There are many things in 
"the Bill which I do not like, but I do not want to carry my opposition to it 
any further than that. In the Select Committee on previous occasions I 
found with the greatest pleasure that my Muhammadan colleagues 
“thoroughly understood the traffic and evolved our last Bill which was a 
“very good one, but this particular principle is one that I do not wish to 
-see introduced bv a backdoor or under special circumstances which require 
treatment of another kind. I would like to develop that point just a little 
’bit further and would ftBk tho House to consider for a moment what would 
happen in a place like Calcutta. Now, Calcutta has only been thrown open 
as a pilgrim embarkation port last year The fact is that Calcutta is not 
popular with pilgrims, and they much prefer to go to Bombay where they 
can do the shorter journey by sea. T want to tell the House that the 
opening of Calcutta last year has so far proved an absolute fiasco in spite 
of all that was done to try and popularise ft. There were only two steamers 
on* berth there, and one of them was ready, clear of inward cargo and 
1 » leave on the 18th of “March, and yet, because the pilgrims did not come 
forward, — mind you, the pilgrims did not come, — the owners kept the 
ships in Calcutta until the 8th of May when she sailed with only 268 
pilgrims, while her carrying capacity was 1,485. The second ship had a 
capacity of 1,600 pilgrims and she sailed at a later date with only 614 
“pilgrims. Now, that was a creditable attempt on the pgrt of two different 
^bipownere to cover the berth in Calcutta and to give pilgrims an oppor- 
tunity of sailing from there if they so wished. But what would be the 
•result of a Bill like thisf? Supposing that firet ship was in Calcutta al- 
together for 56 days, if you multiplied the number of passengers by 56, 
yon would see* the amount of line that would have been paid. Under those 
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liabilities it is perfectly obvious that there would have heen no ship* at alL 
I understand that Government are holding an inquiry into the question 
as to whether Calcutta should be kept open as a pilgrim port or not, buh 
pending a decision on the point, it is open as a pilgrim port and it is* 
advisable that the berths should be covered and passages obtained ifi 
pilgrims wished to get them. 

Now, Sir, I think I have shown that the particular principle of thi»> 
Bill is dangennp- Nevertheless, there are so many points worthy of 
consideration that so long as I am not taken to be accepting as a principle 
of this Bill the fining of shipowners but only the stoppage of mala fide 
advertisements which are the root of all this trouble, then, Sir, I am 
quite willing that this Bill should be referred to a Select Committee, and 
in that Select Committee on which I serve I shall be happy to do anything 
I can to improve what otherwise looks like a rather dangerous Bill. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : 
Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, I rise to support the Bill. I am glad that the 
Government have at last been able to introduce this Bill. In fact it has 
taken such a long time for the Government to introduce it that some 
people outside the Assembly were getting suspicious as to whether the 
Government is going to fulfil the promise which was made on the floor of 
this House or not. As the Honourable the Mover of the Bill has explained 
before the House, this Bill is a supplement to the last Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1925 by which return tickets were made compulsory for the pilgrims 
to Mecca, >t that time it was clearly pointed out that the hardships of 
poor pilgrims will not be removed only by making the purchase of return 
tickets compulsory because the pitiable condition to which the hajis were 
reduced at Jeddah and Bombay was due not only to the fact that they 
had no return tickets but to a great extent it was due also to the fact that 
generally the poor people, who travel in the third class, and for whom 
these return tickets have been made compulsory, belong to a class who 
have just sufficient money to make both ends meet. Nov, when they 
reach Bombay or on their return journev when they arrive at Jeddah, they 
have to wait there for weeks and months before starting on their journey, 
their scantv provisions are exhausted and tbev are reduced to a state of 
beggarv. So only the purchase of return tickets would not have removed 
the evil which was aimed at by the previous Bill and therefore it was 
suggested that until some measures were adopted to make the starting of 
the ships regular the object of the previous Bill would not be attained an<f 
it was for this reason that the Government promised to introduce this 
Bill as a supplement to the last one. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson has objected to 
the principle underlying this Bill. I am thankful to him for the con- 
siderate speech that^he has delivered in the House He has h not objected 
to the stopping of mala fide advertisements; he only otjects to tfcfc principle 
that penalising the shipowners should not be permitted generally for the 
sake of the convenience of the passenger or for the regularity of the start- 
ing of the ships. But I submit, Sir, that by introducing this Bill* it was 
never intended, and it is not meant in fact on tliis side of ftie House to 
establish a general principle. 

* We quite agree with the Honourable Sir Walter Willson that ship- 
owners should not be penalised generally in this way. We are quite at 
one with^ him when he says that penalising the shipowners should not be 
allowed in a free and unscrupulous manner. But no general principle if 
involved in the present Bill- This is a particular measure for particular 
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parsons and at pariaeifiar times and in special circumstances 'TWefore, 
my friend Sir waiter Willson will realise that #e art pot establishing a 
.general principle of penalising the merchant ships. On the other hand, 
iihe object of "fins Bfal is only to remove the difficulties of the pilgrims to 
boly places and if he finds that some of the provisions of the Bill are 
not so happily worded as he wants, then I hope that, as he is one of the 
ihcmbers of the Select Comnrflttee cm this Bui, we will be able to have 
the benefit Of his sound advice and thus to improve theJBill in the Hght 
df ibe observations Whidh he haft just Otw ttrtde. 

With these few observations, Sir, I beg to second the motion that t|ie y 
3iH be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhari : Sir, I quite recognise that th&juga- * 
^ ments of my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson cannot be 

* ' ignored and I should like to say that while the Government of 
India are very averse to embarking on any legislation which 
may involve interference with tho ordinafy course of commercial 
and business practice, m this particular caBe, Sir, they have 
clear justification for their action I do not know, Sir, whether 
my Honourable friend, Sir Walter Willson, drew hifc inspi- 
ration from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce or whether the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce drew its inspiration from Sir Walter Willson, but 
the case he has put forward agrees generally with the objections which 
have been raised by that Chamber in a letter to the Government of India 
and I should like very briefly to consider those objections, firstly because 
of the authoritative source from which they emanate, and secondly because 
they appear to me to exhaust all that might reasonably be said against 
this Bill. The first point that the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce makes 
'is that the carriage of pilgrims 1 b a commercial venture just as much as 
the carriage of anv other class of passengers The Chamber then goes on 
to remark : 

* 4 In fact, in the majority of cases, the sole reason for postponing the . . . 

Ml. President: Order, order The Honourable Member cannot intro- 
duce altogether new matter by way of reply He must confine himself to 
the arguments advanced by Sir Walter Willson and by Maulvi Muhammad 
Yakub, The matter he is referring to is ontirely new. 

Hit Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: 1 am sorry, Sir I need refer only 
to the one point raised bv my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson, that 
never to his knowledge haB the principle of penalising a shipowner for 
delay in sailing ever been introduced in legislation before 

JBir Wri^r Willson: I should have said “ per capita.” 

At Hrtparabli Mr. I, W. Bhore: All I need say to that is that we 
are not iiow for the first time embodying in legislation the principle of 
Imposmg a penalty on a pilgrim-shipowner for failure to sail on an adver- 
tised date * If the House will refer to the provisions of the Bombay Pro- 
tection of Pilgrims Act, 1QB7, as amended bv Act Y of 1015, it will observe 
that these delavs are already penalised All that we are now seeking to 
do in the present instance ib that we are endeavouring to make it possible 
to pay theft penalty to tht person who really suffers, namely, the pHgrim, 
instead of ha to the coffers* of Government. That, I think, Sir, covers the 
objection raised by mv Honourable friend. He also mentioned the case 
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of Calcutta. I admit that Calcutta is aispeoial case in tfiew'/Of the fact 
-that it ms only opened to pilgrim traffic last year. But, Sir, it seems 
[ *e nie highly improbable that we shall be able to a#ply the provisions of 
this BiM this' season to Calcutta -acid hi this case, Sir, I think an adequate 
mcnfthmirti whi have been given. I trust that in view of what I have 
earid< tny Honourable friend will not press his objections and that we shall 
Have the benefit of bis very wide experience in shipping matters in Select 
{ktanriittee. 

1 It. Muddstft: The question I have tb pilt is: 

M1 Th*fc tiie fill further to amend the Indian Merohant Shipping Act, 1025, ha 
Deferred to a Select Committee consisting of Baja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Mr. F. W. 
AJLjaon, Sir Walter Willson, Nawab Sir Sahihzada Abdul Qqjyum, Mr. S. N. Haji, 
A. Jirniah, Meralvi Muhammad Yakub, Madlvi Muhammad Shaft, Mr. Moh&m- 
* *mm Ismail Khan, Maulvi A. H. Natiqua, Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Khan Bahadur Haji 
^AhdttSPi Haji Kasim, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim RahimtuUa and the Mover, and that the 
munhw of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Ctynmittee shall be six.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS (AMENDMENT) BELL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : I move : 

“ That the Bill furthjr to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, for a 
certain purpose, he taken into consideration.” 

This is a Bill containing 17 clauses but it is very simple in its purpose. 
Its object is to provide that negotiable instruments including cheques 
and bills of exchange which arc expressed on the face of them as drawn 
to bearer shall not in any circumstances lose their character as bearer 
instruments on account ' * their having been indorsed. A judgment of 
the Bombay High Court has led to difficulty in this matter because it 
has made it clear that under the law as it stands at present it is possible 
to alter the charaa + er of a bearer document and make it into an order 
document. That is not merely inconvenient from the point of view of 
the banks and business houses but it has the disadvantage of threatening 
the development and the extension of banking facilities and the banking 
habit in India. It is very important that whenever we find a defect of 
this sort in our law wo should not be slow to correct it for fear that the 
result might be to check what I know many in this House regard as I do 
as being one of the most important services that we can render to India 
in the next decade and that is the great development of banking facili- 
ties. ‘the Bill is in a sense a technical one. I was under the, impres- 
sion that with the exception of some questions in regard tp Bflrticular 
kinds inf mils of exchange there was no point of controversy vroioh was 
likely*^ arise and I still believe that is the position. I should myself be 
prepared to attempt with the help of the Honourable the Law Member to 
explain in this House in the course of the discussion the points that 
might rise but there is, I understand, some desire to have the Bill 
examined in Select Committee and I do not propose on behalf of Govern- 
ment to object to such a motion. I move. 

Sir PurehoUmdii Thakurdas (Indian Merchants Chamber: Indian 
Commerce^: The Bill which is now before the House is an amending 
Bill. • Since 1881, when the Negotiable Instruments Act was passed, >m 
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amendment of the nature that is now put before the House lor its eon 
sideration was not odnsidered necessary As the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons says, the amendment is necessary in the eyes of the Government 
owing to a ruling of the Bombay High Court. As the Honourable Member 
has agreed to the reference of this Bill to Select Committee I do not 
wish At this stage to take up the time of the House by going into the 
special point of view urged by the Indian Merchants ' Chamber of Bombay 
against what the Associated Chamber wanted. As I read the Bill, it 
strikes me that the Government of India have accepted the view of 
'the Associated Chamber and appear to have rejected the view of the 
Indian Merchants Chamber I think that v the right place in whichto 
consider this fully may be the Select Committee, but I wish to 
clear that the object of the Bill is to provide that “a negotiable iaKKS 
ment originally made payable to bearer shall be negotiable by deliv^|p^M%l 
withstanding that it has been indorsed in full." I do not know,' mSt . ™ 
whether vou would rule that even in an amending Bill, if the Biff is 
committed to Select Committee, the House commit themselves to the 


principle of the amending Bill If that he so, and unless the Honourable 
Member is prepared to leave that open, in a Bill which is not a new one 
but an amending one, I am afraid it would be my painful duty to oppose 
this Bill at this very stage. There are very serious reasons why, in the 
light of the information that I have till now either from the legal point 
of view or the practical point of view, any such acceptance of principle 
by this House is very undesirable. 


Therefore before I put the details of my reasons before the House, 
which would take me the best part of half an hour at least, I would like 
to know whether the Honourable Member in charge is prepared to allow 
this Bill to go to the Select Committee without thp House committing 
themselves to the principle which is involved in this Bill. I do not know, 
Sir, what the legal aspect is I do not know whether the principle is as 
strictiv enforced in an amending Bill as in a new Bill and I wish to put 
this technical inquiry before T proceed further- 


Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non -Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, m supporting this motion for the Select Committee without surrender- 
ing my right or the right of the Members of the House to discuss the prin- 
ciple, I would point out that it is impossible really to discuss legal points 
of this technical character without first having the matter fully threshed 
out by a Select OommiUoe. And we do not get the necessary conve- 
niences of books here. I tried to obtain two copies of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act but they contained sections as originally enacted and 
did not contain the amendments introduced in 1914-19- And other 


Members of this House find equally serious inconvenience in befrtg un- 
able to^gej the necessary assistance, without which technical legislation of 
this description cannot he satisfactorily put through in a pomilai| repre- 
sentative House I would therefore cordially support Sir Puiradfotmlas's 
motion for a Select Committee while at the same time reserving my right 
to question the changes in the law which are indicated in the statement of 
objects and reasons. For by reading the Bill I understand nothing. It 
says: "Insert or omit certain words in certain places”, and when I refer 
to the Act I do not find those places there. We must get some other 
editions of the Act. I do not know whether the Legislative Assembly 
Office will make it convenient for Members of the House to get on pay- 
ment copies of the Act or wbetHer motions like these should "be made 
i a sufficient time even for legal men to understand the business put before 
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the House. For these reasons I support the motion for the Select 
Committee. 

Mr. President : Has the Honourable Member from Bombay moved his 
motion for Select Committee? 

Sir Purshotamdas i’h&kurdaa: No, Sir, 1 have not 1 was speaking on 
the motion before the House, namely, that the Bill be taken into con- 
sideration. I would not like to move the motion for Select Committee 
unless I know what the legal rights are as far as the acceptance of the 
principle of the Bill is concerned. 

Mr. President: It is not for the Honourable the Finance Member to 
sag. whether the House would be committed to the principle of the Bill 
M® accepts the motion for a Select Committee. Whether it is a new Bill 
Vlfi amending Bill the principle is the same, numeh , that the House 
^dbamits itself to the principle involved in the Bill if it refers it to a Select 
Ttymmittee. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not know that I am capable 
of saying how far the Bill has as its principle that all the documents refer- 
red to should become bearer documents once for all if the Bill is passed. 
But I think it is quite clear, at any rate so far as my intention goes, 
that the object of this Bill is to declare thnt certain negotiable instruments 
ought to be* made to bearer once for all, and I believe that would really 
meet Sir Purshotamdas’s difficulty. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I thank the Honourable Member. 1 
am quite agreeable to certain instruments being declared payable to 
bearer, so long as it is clear that tkiR does not apply to all instruments. 
What I want can now be considered in the Select Committee. On that 
understanding. Sir, I wish to move the amendment standing in my name, 
namely : 

“ That the Bill b* referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett, the Rev. Dr E. M. Macphail, Mr. L. Graham, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Clietty, Mr. M. S. Aney, Ml*. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtuilla , Mr. Ynwar-ul-Azim, 
Mr. G. D. Bit la, Mr A Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Jamnadas M Mehta, Mr. Vidya 
Sagar Pandya, Sir Walter Willson and the Mover, with instructions to report not 
later than the 15th February 1927, and that the number of Members whose presence 
shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

I wish, Sir, before sitting down to make one observation. Unfortu- 
nately owing to a misunderstanding between me and the Legislative 
Department, the name of Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayyangar which I had 
intended to come in, has not been put on the paper, I wish, therefore, 
as I intended, to add the name of Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayyangar 
on the Select Committee, and I wish to ask that his name be added. 
But tqhday, Sir, I find that three more new Members have taken their 
oaths. Whilst I do not w T ish to make iho Selccl Committee an unwieldy 
one Ijleel^that if the House are disposed to add three more names con- 
sist!^* %f persons who would be particularly interested in this question, 

I would suggest Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy, Mr. Kikabhai Premchand, 
and Mr. Harchandrai .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member himself can- 
not go on adding names. That can be done by way of amendment. 

is at liberty to add the name of Mr. Ayyangar because it was 
omitted by a mistake of the Department according to him, but he can- 
not go on gdding other names. 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): Sir, before the 
debate proceeds, might I ask _ Sir Purshotamdas Thukurdas to explain 
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precisely the mistake which he says 1 made. I think it was really a 
misunderstanding on his part. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The mistake that has been made is that 
I put in the name of Mr. A. Ayyangar. I did not know then that con- 
fusion was likely to arise between Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar and 
Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha Ayyangar. It is a mistake due to a certain 
similarity of names. 

Mr* President: The Honourable Member may add the name of 
Mr. Ayyangar but he cannot add any other names. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I propose that the names, 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar and Pandit Motilal Nehru be added. * ,** 

The motion was adopted. 

Lala Lajpat Bai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): I would 
suggest the addition of the name of Mr. Harchandrai Viehindas. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. X. 0. Boy (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, this Bill is very 
important to my Presidency and I am therefore very anxious that the 
name of a Member from Calcutta representing Commerce, Rai Bahadur 
Tarit Bhusan Roy, be added, as also the name of Mr. Kikabhai Prem- 
chand, who is a well-known authority from Bombay in connection with 
the operation of the Negotiable Instruments Act. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): I trust the 
Oommittee Room is a large one. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member may, if he 
chooses, oppose the motion. The question I have to put is that the 
names of Mr. Kikabhai Premchand and Rai Bahadur Tarit BhuBan Roy 
Oe added to the list of the Select Committee. 

The motion wus adopted. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : I 
propose that the name of Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder be added. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The question I have to put is : 

That the Bill farther to amend the Negotiable Instruments ActJtl8$iJ Jor a 
certain purpose, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett, the Rev Dr. E. M. Macphail, Mr. L. Graham, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
fJhetty, Mr M. S. Anev, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtufla, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, 
Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Mr. Yidya 
Sagar Pandya, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha Ayyangar, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Mr S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Rov. Mr Kikabhai 
Prem Chand. Mr Nirmal Chunder Chunder, Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas and the 
Mover, with instructions to report not later than the 15th February 1927, and that 
the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Committee shall be five.’* 

The motion was adopted. 



THE INDIAN SECURITIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member). Sir, I beg to 
move : 

“ That the Bill to amend the Indian Seeunties Act, 1920, for certain purposes, be 
taken into consideration.” 

The purposes for which it is desired to amend the Indian Securities Act 
in this matter are two. In the first place, owing to the passage of the 
Indian Succession Act, 1925, a defect lia.s been found in the protection 
at present or previously prescribed m regard to Government loans in the 
matter of the replacement of lost securities. Elaborate arrangements are 
made in the Indian Securities Act with a view to protect the tax-payir 
against the liability to pay more than once in respect of the same sum 
,w}iich has been borrowed by the Government. The arrangement there 
Jaid. 4 own i 8 that a duplicate is not issued for a period of 6 years so that 
Iwhen the duplicate is issued, the Government are protected by the statute 
& limitations from any liability on the original. It has been found that 
under the Indian Succession Act it is iu>w possible in the cast' of securities 
standing in the name of a deceased person for a demand to be made for 
the issue of a duplicate immediately, so that Government are no longer 
protected, the tax-payer is no longer protected, against the liability to 
nay twice over in respect of the same sum That is one purpose of this 
Bill. The other is to remedy a defect which has been found to exist 
which was not known to exist until a judgment known as the Baipuli 
case judgment was issued a year or two ago The intention of the present 
law was that, once the Government had announced their intention to 
repay a terminable loan and give notice that they would repay, from 
i.he date in respect of which they gave notice or from the date on which 
the terminable loan became due under the original contract interest ceased 
to run os against the Government or against the tax-paver. It is obviously 
necessary in case of terminable loans which are usually borrowed at 
rather higher rates of interest, the intention being to convert them at a 
later date at a lower rate of interest, +hat the Government as a borrower 
should be able after a given date to offer repayment in full and no longer 
have interest at that high rate running against them. The statute also 
laid it down that after a period of three years in the ease of certain loans 
and six years in the case of others, the Government had no liability for 
the principal if the principal had not been claimed by the holder of the 
security. That did not mean that the Government did not in practice 
honour any demand that was proved after the period of limitation had 
expired. But that was a matter of grace and favour just as exactly is 
the case in regard to currency notes, promissory notes of Government. 
There ite no liability on tho Government to honour a lost note or a defaced 
note or a note which cannot be proved to be genuine but the Govern- 
rnept do as H matter of grace and favour under elaborate regulations make 
arrangements for giving the value for these notes. 

Similarlv, in the case of Government securities, after the period has ex- 
pired when they are liable for the principal as a matter of law, they do, a* 
a matter of grace, regularly honour anv claim that is clearly proved, but 
they are protected against nnv legal liability after the expiry of a given 
pejiod, and it is obviously neoessnr\ that there should be a period nfl or 
which they are protected, because otherwise eighty, ninety, or one hundred 
years after $he date, a document may be brought forward, books may be 
destroyed, and it may be verv difficult to prove that payment has already 
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been made, and the tax-payer will be asked to pay a second time a claim 
which 1ms previously been discharged. 

Mr. M. A. Jinn&h (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : What is the 
present period? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The present period is six years. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: From the date of demand? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Not from the date on which the 
holder of the security makes the demand but from the date which is laid, 
down eithfer in the original contract or, in a case where notice has to, be 
given, the date fixed in that notice. In the case of a terminable loan 
date is usually fixed by the original contract, and it is after a period oi^ix 
5 ears from that date that any legal liability expires. In the cas$ of , a’ 
non-terminable loan where it depends on notice given by Government for 
the discharge, the period of legal liability ends three years from the date 
fixed by that notice. Six years is the general case and three in the 
particular ease. This Bill proposes to fix the period at six years in all 
cases, that is, it has taken the longer of the two periods. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What is the period of the promissory note? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Three years in the case of a pro- 
missory note. 

Two points are perfectly clear, one is that all we are asking to do is to 
restore the law so that it may protect the tax-payer, not quite so much 
as regards period but in the same way, in regard to fact, as it did before 
that judgment which I referred to was delivered two or three years ago, 
and before the passage of the Indian Succession Act last year 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Borar ‘Representative) • Sir, 1 beg to move the motion 
that stands in my name: 

“ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee." ■* 

Mv reasons for doing so are brietU these In the first place, I believe 
that the House must have felt very great difficulty in following the speech 
of the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett This is one justification for asking 
this House to refer this Bill to a Select Committee. It is really a matter 
of a technical nature. One has to understand fully the bearings of the 
amendments* which are proposed to be made in the existing Act*. The 
Bijl introduces important alterations in two points. Anybody who will peruse 
section 18 of the present Act will find that that section is entiftly different 
from the one which it is proposed to substitute for it. In the first place 
I shall, for the benefit of the House, read out that section: — 

“ Save as otherwise provided in this Act : 

(i) on payment of the amount due on a Government security on or after the 
date on which payment becomes due, or 

(ii) when a duplicate security hae been issued under section 10, or 

(iii) when a renewed security has been issued under section 12 or section 13, or 

a new security or securities has or have been issued upd» conversion 
consolidation or sub-division under section 15, ’ 
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the Government shall be discharged from ail liability m respect of the security or 
securities so paid or in place of which a duplicate, renewed, or new security or securities 
has or have been issued : 

(a) in the case of payment — after the lapse of six years fiom the date on which 
payment was due;" 

and so on. 

Now the first part of this section goes out altogether and will be omitted 
if the present Bill is passed. The real position in my opinion is that the 
liability of the Government under the Securities Act of 1920 Stands so 
''long as payment is not made. That is the position existing, while here, 
if J have understood the Bill aright, under the proj osed Bill the liability 
ibf the Government to pay is altogether absolved if the demand is not made 
'by^the claimant within six years of the date on which payment is due. 
There is a permanent liability on the Government to pay the amount due 
T>n the security, whalhqr the demand is made or not made But under 
the proposed Bill, if the demand is not made within six years after the 
date on which the security becomes mature for payment, then the liability 
of the Government for the entire payment, including the principal ad- 
vanced on the security, ceases- Thai is what is sought to be done by the 
present amending Bill This lias to be considered not merely from 
the point of view of the i ax-payers, as the Honourable Member in charge 
seems to think, but also from the point of view of the creditors who have 
helped the Government in times of difficulty. So this is a matter which is 
not one of a formal nature Nor can the proposed amendments be called mere 
verbal alterations in the Act which could be~-onsidered m the House merely 
on a motion of consideration immediately after the Bill was introduced 
a few da.vs before It is really a question which has to be clearly threshed 
cut in the Select Committee, and all the bearings of that change on the 
position of the creditors and tax-payers must be properly understood by 
the House before it could give its assent to the Bill Secondlv I also have 
some doubts about the alterations that are sought to be made m section 10. 
As those who arc lawyers practising in the civil courts know’, the Succes- 
sion Certificate Act is an Act that gives a right to tho claimant to sue for 
the debts against the debtors including even the Government. Now here 
in this Act the succession certificate is sought to be declared null and 
void so far as the right of the claimant to sue for debts against the Gov- 
ernment is concerned. That is the position created by this amendment. 
The reasons which have been assigned in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons have, so far ns 1 am concerned, not quite convinced me. I do 
not think that the safeguards which are mentioned here in section 10 are 
of such a nature that they are not capable of being properly protected by 
an inquiry made under the Succession Certificate Act On the other hand, 

I fed that the very points which are to be inquired into by the prescribed 
officer under section 10 of the Securities Act of 1920 have to be inquired into 
even by the District Judge when he holds an inquiry under Chapter X of 
the Succession Certificate Act. And if that is so it is necessary for the 
House to see whether we should empower the presdribed officer to declare 
the rights created by the Succession Certificate Act null and void so far 
as Government securities are concerned. T do noffc see satisfactorily 
rfyself as to why Government should stand in a better position than other 
debtors. At* any rate I am not satisfied that these points are not covered 
by the Succession Certificate Act. If they are not, the position will re- 
main as it is; but that is a matter again which we must go through care- 
fully after a careful comparison of the sections of the Indian Succession 
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Certificate Act with the provisions in section 10 of the Securities Act men- 
tioned us safeguards in this Bill. So these are the two points which I 
believe the House will have carefully to consider, and the proper place for 
them to be considered in is the Select Committee. 

For these reasons 1 move the amendment which stands in my name. 
There is also one more reason which 1 may commend to this House for 
the acceptance of this motion, and it is this. One of the objects of the 
Indian Securities Act of 1920 — which was a consolidating measure — was 
the intention ol the Government to facilitate ordinary people going in for 
Government loans and thus attract what is called the shy capital of tha 
people, and make it fluid. That w as one of itb objects. Sir, if any impress 
sion goes out that the debts which Government have incurred from the 
people are not likely to be paid off if no demand within 6 years is made, 
it is likelv to create a feeling which is bound to affect the tendency of tne 
people to go in for Government loans hereafter. It is a matter to be seri- 
ously considered and from that point of view also I think the House will 
appm'iate the motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee, which I 
now formally move and commend to the House for acceptance. 

Hr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, here also the Government made a mistake in not putting this Bill 
before a Select Committee. A Bill of this character should be word-perfect 
and it will not do in technical matters like tliis to rush a Bill like this 
and take it up for consideration according to the rules of business. The 
Honourable Member who spoke before me was perfectly right in saying the 
tendency of this Bill will be to depreciate Government securities. As the 
law is stated in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, it is now open to 
a person to make his demand whenever he chooses and Government is 
not discharged unless 6 years elapse from the date of the demand when 
he makes one. The result of this Bill which is now proposed is that, 
irrespective of any demand, it discharges the Government security as soon 
as 6 yoars elapse from the date for payment mentioned in the security. It 
is not proper for Government. I think, to plead a limits ion in any case, 
but certainly it is highly improper to plead limitation in the case of Gov- 
ernment securities which are really regarded as readymoney assets by 
people. They may be illiterate people, there may be widows — so many 
persons who imagine that it is really so much liquid property; but it will 
after 6 years be w^aste-paper, if the Bill is to pass, just like an ordinary 
promissory note passed by ordinary persons. Therefore it is necessary that 
this measure should be carefully examined and whatever the policy indi- 
cated in this Bill may be, members of the Select Committee should have 
ap opportunity of examining whether really the policy which is proposed 
is sound in conception, und whether is carried out in a manner which will 
give jusl so much effect as is necessary for the purpose. Here again we 
have not had the opportunity of examining the provisions of this Bill with 
as much care ns it requires. Therefore, for all these reasons, I Rupport my 
Honourable friend Mr. Aney’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : r Sir, regarding 
the amendment proposed I understood the Honourable Mover of the Bill to 
mean that it will be open to anvbodv to claim interest on the amount 
even after the period of the loan is over. That is, if the loan is up to a 
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a particular year and tho party does not care to take back the amount of 
the loan lie may go on .claiming interest on the amount lor an indefinite 
period. But from the oJd Act, section 18, it appears that, the interest 
ceases after the due date of payment ; and the effect oi the amendment 
would be that all the loans which are not claimed within six years of the 
date on which the amount falls due, the whole of the amount will he tor- 
feited to the Government. No party can claim the amount. Wliut is the total 
amount which will accrue in that way on the present linn* <>i.i i m m 
which have not been claimed in the last 6 years? Similarly, whal is the 
amount of the interest which lias not vet been claimed by the public on 
the several loans during the last 0 years? For, as sexm as tho Bill comes 
into effect all the amounts due to these parties will remain in the hands of 
the Government. And they have not told us whether that amount will 
go towards cancellation of the loans, or whether the Government will allow 1, 
,us to decide as to what should bo done with that amount — whether it will 
be used for any productive works or whether it would bo disposed of accord- 
ing to the washes of the Assembly; and unless we know what is the total 
effect of this Bill — how much amount Government or rather the Finance 
Member is able to get in order to balance his budget, it will be very diffi- 
cult for us to decide whether wc should support this Bill or not. T would 
also like to know whether it is the intention of the Honourable Mover of 
the Bill next to claim the unclaimed balances in the Postal Savings Bank 
for the last six years! .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would ask, Sir, whether all this 
is in order. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must confine himself to the 
motion before the House. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna Non- 
Muhammadan Kural) : Sir, this is a measure that has been misconceived 
and badly drafted, without the least knowledge of the consequences, with- 
out knowing where it leads the Government, as well as the unfortunate 
men who lend their monies to this Government. When money was wanted, 
v advertisements were put up all over — “Well, people, come along and give 
us money. Your money is absolutely secure. Where is the security?" 
Having got the monies and having assured the public that they were a 
charge upon the revenues of the Government and that everything was safe 
and secure in tho hands of the Government, this Bill is now introduced to 
wipe off the section that is already on the Statute-book and substitute in 
its place a provision that tells the people . “If you do not claim your money 
within six years you are out of court." Tho Honourable Member who has 
introduced the Bill was kind enough to say that as a matter of grace or 
concession the Government may still pay that money. Having taken the 
money, that the Government itself should have thought it advisable to 
say that it would be barred by limitation after six years, if not claimed 
within that period, is really the most extraordinary thing that T can think 
of. Let us examine section 2 of the Act, just for a minute. In section 2 
of the Securities Act, X of 1920, the definition of “Government security" 
is as follows: 

* 

“‘Government security’ means promissory notes (including treasury bills), stock 
certificates, bearer bonds, and all other securities issued by the Governor General in 
Council or by any Local Government in respect of any lonn contracted either before 
or after the passing of this Act but does not include a currency note.” 
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All these, Sir, are amongst the securities which are supposed to constitute 
one section of the reserve of the Government of India finances. Now it 
is proposed that, if Government security is not presented within six 
vears after it has become due, the claimant is out of court. Then what 
becomes of all the securities that are offered as a guarantee of the cur- 
rency notes that have been in circulation? By inflation and deflation no 
doubt you have fortified yourself under the provisions of another Act to 
do just*as you please, but at least with regard to backing the notes there 
must be some definite principle, there must also be some justification for 
proposing such a measure as this. If any such securities are not present- 
ed within six years and happen to form part of the Beserve, and if all 
of them are barred and are not payable, then currency notes may be out- 
standing without any guarantee at their back I may be wrong, — I hope 
to be corrected, — hut I would challenge the Honourable Member to seek 
advice from the Honourable the Law Member and find out whether by 
passing a measure of this character the Government would not be going 
back upon their promise that the loans are a charge on the Revenues. 

Another point, Sir. With regard to currency notes there is a provision 
that up to a hundred rupees, they may be presented for payment in forty 
years, and those above hundred rupees in hundred years and that, even if 
the notes are not presented within the prescribed period there is still 
a liability that attaches itself to the Government and also to the 
revenues of the Government Even after 100 years, if the currency note 
is presented, the Government treats it as a charge upon the reverues 
Are not these securities on the same footing? Is not the liability under- 
lying these securities the same as in the case of the Government currency 
notes ? Wh\ should any difference be made between these two classes of 
securities? I cannot realK understand why it is proposed to introduce 
this measure Again, on the Succession Certificate Act, my friend 
Mr. Anev pointed out that the Government would like to have power 
wen to ignore the provisions of the Succession Certificate Act, so far as 
it affects ils own powers A succession certificate given by a Court of 
law, after examining witnesses, after hearing the whole evidence, and after 
ascertaining who is tin person that is entitled to it, is an 
adjudication, and it is proposed in this Bill that the judgment 
of the court should count tor nothing so * far as the right 
of the holder of the securities is concerned Keallv, Sir, this is a serious 
matter and is fraught with very serious consequences. This measure even 
without a Select Committee ought to be thrown out bv this House, but 
it may he considered by a Committee, so that everybody may understand 
whither w*o are going. 

Bfr. M. A. Jinn ah ‘. Sir, I do not wish to carry on this debate any 
further, but I, should like to know whether the Honourable Member has 
really any serious objection to this Bill. If ho has not, then I have got 
nothing more to say. , 

The Honourable Sir BmU Blackett: Sir, I have not had an opportunity 
of saving that, if the Bouse really want a Select Committee for this Bill, 

T have no objection, except a general one. We have already got the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee end other Committees which are sitting, and they 
are already taking up a gfeat deal of time, and it seemed to the Govern- 
ment that a simple Bill of this sort might well be decided quite quickly 
on the floor of this House. If Honourable Members would take a little 
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trouble before they camo to the House to read the Bills that were coming 
up, they would not have to set to work on the floor of tho House to in- 
vent beautiful arguments which have no doubt very many merits but have 
the one demerit of being entirely irrelevant and unconnected with the 
matter under discussion. This Bill proposes to Testoro tho law to the 
position that we thought was the legal position until a year or two ago. 
That is all that is proposed. All the beautiful pictures that have been 
drawn are really not relevant in view of the fact that all that we are 
suggesting is that the law should be restored to the position in which’ 
it was believed to be when practically all the securities in the hands of 
the public were issued. The public wore not frightened from taking those 
securities by the existence of the law in that form. However, if there is 
a real desire to have this Bill referred to a Select Committee, T think it is 
far preferable that we should refer it to a Select Committee them continue, 
as we have been doing, to discuss it in this House. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

“ That tho Bill to arofnd tho Indian Securities Act, 1920, for certain purposes, 
Be taken into consideration,’* 

Since which an amendment has been moved * 

“ That the Bill he referred to a Select Committee.” 

The question is that that amendment be made 

The motion was adopted 


THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 


(Amendment of sections 20 and 21 ) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, I 
move : 

“ That the Bill fuithor to <imend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for certain 
purposes, be taken into consideration.” 

I do not think that Honourable Members can complain that this Bill 
has taken them by surprise li was passed in (he last Session of tho 
Council of State and il lias already been debated on one occasion in this 
House, and I trust that Honourable 1 2 Members found no difficulty in getting 
copies of the Indian Limitation Act. 1 gather from the fact that no amend- 
ments have been put down except a proposal to omit clause 2 that it is 
unnecessary to speak on the other clauses, for they are in the same posi- 
tion as when they last came up before ^he last Assembly, that is to say, no 
one has criticized them I will say a word or two about clause 2 to*which 
apparently there is some objection felt by Honourable Members. Clause 

2 changes the proviso to sub-section ( 1 ) of section 20 of the Indian Limita- 
tion Act. Afi Honourable Members know much better than I do, the 
effect of section 20 of the Indian Limitation Act is to allow a fresh period 
of limitation from the date of payment of interest on a debt or legacy or 
part payment of a debt before the prescribed period. The existing proviso 
provides that in the case of part payment of the principal of a debt, the 
‘fact of the payment should appear in the handwriting of the person making 
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the same That is a condition precedent to the section operating. That 
section was commented on by the Civil Justice Committee. They said: 

“ With regard to section 20, we think that the provisions of clause (1) as they stand 
lead to a number of frivolous suite long after the period of limitation prescribed.” 

They go on to say : 

“ It is easy, in the first place, for the plaintiff to say that within the time fixed 
the defendant paid him Bs. 1 or 2/' 

And, finally, they say that they really cannot see why part payment of 
the principal of a debt and payment of interest should not be put on the 
same footing. Well, Sir, when the "Bill came up before in this House, it 
was objected, on the one hand, that these alterations in the law of limita- 
tion might affect people who had not dne notice of them and it was further 
argued that it was not necessary that the payment should actually appear 
in the handwriting of the person making the same. We have accepted tho 
criticism of the House on both these points and we have altered our clause 
and provided for the insertion of a new proviso to section 20, which runs as 
follows : 

“ Provided that, save ir, the case of a payment of interest made before the 1st day 
of January, 1928 ” 

this is important; it will give people plenty of time to know the change 
in the law of limitation. And secondly we provide that: 

“an acknowledgment of the payment appears in the handwriting of, or in a writing 
signed by, the person making the payment,” 

that is to say, a signed statement is sufficient. 

I trust, Sir, that the House will accept my motion that the Bill be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“ That the Bill furthor to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for certain 
purposes, be taken into consideration.” 

(Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar stood up). 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member wish to BpeakJ 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Yes. I wish to object to clause 2 of this Bill on one main ground. 

Mr. President: There is an amendment for the omission of clause 2, 
when the Honourable member can speak. The question is: 

“ That the Bill further to amend tho Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for certain 
purposes, be taken into consideration. 0 

Tho motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Clause 2. 

i Mr. D. V. Belvt (Bombay Southern Division : Non*Muhammadan 
Burtil) : I have given notice of an amendment to clause 2. I 
object very strongly to the substitution of the new phraseology for 
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sub-section ( 1 ) of the present section 20 of .the Indian Limitation Act. 
Section 20 of the present Limitation Act runs thus 

“Where interest on a debt or legan is, before the expiration of the prescribed 
period, paid as such fv, th» pci son liable to pay the debt oi hguj, oi by his agent 
duly authorised m this behalf, 

or where part of the principal of a debt is, before *be expiration of the prescribed 
period, paid by the debtor oi bv les a ;int duly authorised in tins behili, 

a fresh penod of limitation Onll be computed from tbo time when the pigment was 
made : 

Pro\ided that, m tlio case oi part payment of the principal of a debt, the fact 
of the payment appears in the hand writing of the person making the same 

This is the original wording oi sub-section (I) of section 20 of the present 
Limitation Act. Now, it is proposed to introduce an innovation into this 
sub-section. It is sought to make it compulsory that, when payment of 
interest is made by a debtor to a creditor, the payment shall be evidenced 
by writing, either in the writing of the n. m who makes the payment him- 
self or in the writing of somebody else but bearing the signature or an 
equivalent mark of the debtor himself. It seems to me that this pro- 
posed innovation is very objectionable The present Limitation Act is 
modelled after the Limitation A'ct in England. I do not find any such 
provision in the English Act at all There is no provision even in the 
American Act- Members who arc desirous of consulting the provisions of 
the law in England and America may consult the books that are available 
in the library , but so far as I have been able to examine the law bearing on 
the point I am in a position to assure the House that we do not find any 
such provision either in the English law or in the American law. Even so 
far as the part payment of the principal is concerned, the English law does 
not require that that payment should be evidenced by writing. That is 
also an innovation by which it is sought to improve our law even beyond 
the provisions of the English Act. Such a provision is very objectionable. 
In the first place, the position that any creditor would willing not to 
claim his interest during the time that is available to him but will put 
forward a false plea of payment of interest is very hard to understand. 
I have not come across a single case in the course of my practice at the 
bar, and I may tell the House that my practice has ranged over more 
than 30 years, in which it was pleaded by a creditor that his claim was in 
time because he had received the interest and the debtor in such a case 
ever pleaded to my knowledge that he had not paid the interest. This is 
all a figment of the imagination of the members of the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee The Civil Justice Commit toe has ‘made a very large number of 
suggestions and, I find that piecemeal legislation is undertaken by the 
Honourable Member in charge of these Bills from time to time. We find 
that this is a small Bill and, as the Honourable the Home Member put 
it last time, it is a bvo-product of the Civil Justice Committee’s report. 
There are many such b> e-products 

The whole genesis of this Bill is to be found in a small paragraph in 
the report of the Civil Justice Committee, paragraph 5 on page 
P ‘ M * 489 of their report. The reason which thev give is Ihis: 

“ With regard to section 20, we think that the provisions of clause (/) as they 
• stand lead *to a number of fmolous suits long after the period of limitation pie- 
aenbed." 

t 

We have not got any statistics whatever. We are not told that the 
Civil Justice Committee ever came across any number of suits in which 
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such a plea had been falsely set up by the creditor and in which the 
plea was overruled by the court: 

“It is easy in the first place for the plaintiff to say that within the time fixed 
the defendant paid him one rupee and two rupees as interest. He attempts to prove 
such payment by adducing oral evidence which takes up much valuable time, but 
ultimately the suit is, in most cases, dismissed.” 

There is no warrant for this supposition at all. This is only a figment 
of the brains of the learned members of the Civil Justice Committee. 

We must take into consideration the position of the rural population ot 
the country. Ordinarily debtors in villages, and also most of the creditors, 
are illiterate people. The debtor finds it difficult to get a writer to write 
his money bond. And whenever a bond is written, the writer charges 
four annas or eight annas or oven one rupee; and if the creditor is com- 
pelled to have it in writing from the debtor that ho lias received a certain 
amount of interest, there will be a further charge put upon the shoulders 

the debtor, for it will be the debtor who will have to make good the 
payment to the writer. Unfortunately for us in India the percentage of 
literacy is much smaller than it is in England. In England we know that 
there is compulsory education throughout the country, but even there the 
law does not require the payment of interest to be evidenced in writing. 
But in India the percentage of literacy does not exceed 10, even after the 
lapse of 150 years or so of British rule, and yet we are called upon to im- 
prove our Code and make it compulsory that every payment made by the 
debtor, either in the shape of principal or interest, shall be evidenced by 
writing. I submit that this is a piece of unnecessary legislation and it 
should be thrown out. We are here to safeguard the interests of the 
ignorant people who live in villages. We should not suppose that every 
man in India is able to read and write and that there will be no difficulty 
on the part of debtors to put payments down in writing. If the Members 
of this House take into consideration the illiteracy of the people at large 
and take into consideration the fact that this Bill proposes to go even 
further than the law in America and in England, they will not find it 
difficult to throw out this particular clause which it is now proposed to 
substitute for sub-section (I) of section 20 of the Indian Limitation Act. 
It would have* been much better if this Bill had been published broadcast 
in the vernaculars of the country. I do not know whether that has been 
done, but it seems to me that the proposed amendment of the law will not 
servo any useful purpose. It‘ will be against the interests of the debtor. 
It will be much more difficult for the debtor to get a loan. It is all very 
well to Ray that the proposed change iR to safeguard the debtor, but this 
professed sympathy is merely a matter of words. You will in fact be mak- 
ing.lt more difficult for the debtor to get loans. With these few observa- 
tions 1 move my amendment and I would request the House to kindly 
accept it. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I have a difficulty, Sir, which I wish to bring 
before the House. That difficulty arises because the Bill substitutes the 
word ‘acknowledgment’ instead of the original words of the Limitation 
Act — “ the fact of payment.” The Courts have held that, if a debtor or »» 
mortgagor enters into an agreement with a simple creditor or a mortgagee, 
that the rents and profits rAay be taken in lieu of interest, that is, a payment 
which will avail the creditor, whether he is a mortgagee or a simple creditor, 
and give him a fresh starting point. Now the Indian Limitation Act, as 
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it stands and as it has been, construed by judicial decisions, allows that to 
be done. The w r ords that exist in the Act are ‘the lact of the payment.* 
v The word ‘ acknowledgment * being introduced, it is clear that you cannot 
refer to this anticipatory direction to take rentB and profits in lieu of in- 
terest which is treated as payment of interest. Of course, as the law now 
stands, no question of handwriting or signature is required for payjnent 
of interest as such, but, in the case of part payment, handwriting is re- 
quired, but there the wording is ‘ the fact of the payment It may be 
that, under the wording as it stands in connection with part payment, you 
can bring the class of cases I referred to under those words, so that, even 
if this requirement of writing is now to be insisted upon by this House, it 
will enable creditors to avail themselves of the fact that, under a direc- 
tion given by the debtor or by the mortgagor, at the time when the contract 
was entered into, to take rents and profits in lieu Of interest, he adjusted 
rents and profits in lieu of interest, and therefore that was a payment 
within the meaning of the Statute That was, I think, made really im- 
possible by the words ‘ an acknowledgment of the payment \ This 
acknowledgment must necessarily mean 1 after the payment is made • 
Therefore, I do not think that our Courts will be able to construe the 
thing — of course one cannot say, in the conflict of decisions, what the 
Courts will do — but certainly I feel pretty confident that there is no Court 
that will be able to construe the words ‘acknowledgment of payment * so 
as to cover the case that T put for which the law now provides. A legiti- 
mate and a very frequent mode of payment of interest is by putting the 
creditor in possession of lands, as oftentimes happens even under mortgage 
bonds, and directing him to take the lands and profits. These Bills were 
circulated only a short lime ago find I could not give any notice of amend- 
ments till I got the Limitation Act; fortunately I got a genuine copy. 
For this reason, apart from other reasons, I do not wish to go into the 
policy as to whether it is wise to insist upon writing or not-— that is a 
different matter. On this sh*>rt ground T must oppose the Bill, unless of 
course the Government introduces words or alters the words so as to pro- 
vide for that cl t^s of cases for which there is now no provision. 

Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban):] 
Sir, the difficulties which 1 feel with regard to this amendment are two. 
In the first place, one is not required when contracting a debt to put down 
the debt in writing. There may be debts contracted — and debts are con- 
tracted in the lmirkot — by mere entries in books of account, but still, 
when payments have to be made of interest, if this Bill is passed into law, 
we have got to have the payment acknowledged in writing. That means 
practically, at least to mv mind it means, that no debt could henceforth 
be contracted except by means of a flat-rhiia otr by means of negotiable 
instruments and all that. I do not think that wc should restrict credit 
transactions in such a way as that. And the second difficulty which I 
feel is, as Mr. Srinivasa Tyengar lias put it, that the change of \yording, 
“ acknowledgment of Ihe payment appears in thp hand-writing of or in 
writing signed by the person making the payment ** would amount to this 
that, in a case where the mortgagee being in possession was taking the 
usufruct, he wuld not be entitled to enter in his books the fact of payment 
# or the appropriation, but he would have to go to the mortgagor in each 
instance and get an acknowledgment from him, because vou eftnnot acknow- 
ledge a debt or acknowledge a payment to yourself. However, these are 
very technical* questions. I wish the matter could be taken to a Select 
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Committee. As it is too late for it now, the best thing is to throw this ^ 
clause out and, if hereafter the Government is so advised, it can redraft 
the clause and bring it up before this House. 

Ifr. Amir Hath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Kural) : 
Sir, I regret I differ from eminent lawyers of the three Presidencies, Bengal, 
and Bombay. In my opinion this is a very wholesome provision 
which, though I have not had 30 years' practice but only 25 years in the 
mofussil courts, 1 have found necessary. This will put a stop to unscru- 
pulous creditors extending the period of limitation to an indefinite time 
‘by saying that “ L received He. 1 on such and such a date, then again so 
much and so on ”. This will prevent fraud and I think this is a wholesome 
provision and I think it ought to be passed. 

Pandit Hilakantha Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, of 
course, after hearing my Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, I do 
not know exactly, not being a practising lawyer myself, what this word 
* acknowledgment ’ actually means in practice, and whether it ought to 
be changed. Apart from that, I do not find that there is anything objec- 
tionable in this Bill, for, as I represent the rural people, I have often found, 
though cases do not go to Court ‘always, generally our labourers are 
oppressed as debtors. Suppose for instance, some payment is made to 
a labourer by the employer on some bond, the labourer has a debt 
hanging over his head throughout his life. This limitation is there and 
such debtors are always, for fear of being dragged to Court, made to work 
as slaves. Therefore, I think this Bill, —the word ‘ acknowledgment * may 
be changed if it is technically objectionable — should be passed into law. 

Mr. P. W. Allison (Bombay : Nominated Official) : If, Sir, I say a few 
words in support of this Bill, it will be with regard to the -remarks made 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Belvi. In particular he said that there was 
no practical necessity for clause 2 of this Bill. Well, Sir, the Members 
of the Civil Justice Committee have been criticised on many grounds, but 
it cannot be denied that they had individually very long experience of condi- 
tions in the law courts of India, and they had before them a wealth of 
evidence which enabled them to arrive at a just conclusion. I may state 
that cases of this kind are numerous ; I think the House can take that state- 
ment of mine as correct. I have lived in a judicial atmosphere very 
similar to that of Mr. Belvi for many >ears. From my own personal ex- 
perience I have found many such cases. In fact, Sir, in the last two 
months, I havp spent two days on this particular point which was the 
principal point of an appeal which I had to decide. As for the other points 
which Mr. Belvi raised, I consider — and I think everyone with practical 
experience of law courts in the mofussil will agree with me — that the 
principle of this clause is of invaluable benefit to the illiterate cultivator, 
and.it is the interest of the illiterate cultivator that this House ought 
particularly to consider. Sir, I support the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, T don’t think I need 
say very much in reply. My Honourable friend, Mr. Belvi, has been demo- 
lished by Honourable Members, both <ta this side and that side of the 
House. *54 * 

I might point out that it is quite obvious that, if anybody is going to 
create a fresh point of commencement of limitation, there is no question 
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as to oppression of the poor for it is to the advantage of the creditor, not 
*ol the debtor, we are endeavouring to prevent that. With regard to the 
brgumfent that this Bill is putting the debtor in a worse position than those 
who so argue have not grasped the purport of the Bill. 

Secondly, another point which was raised was that the change of wqpds 
from “ the fact of payment ” to “ acknowledgment of payment ” will 
have the effect of excluding the operation of sub-section (2) of section 20, 
Bub-section (2) stands, we have not amended it. I submit to this Houde 
that no change has been made in the law at all in this respect, and I think 
the House, and indeed a court, would find it extremely difficult to conclude 
from the use of the word “ acknowledgment ” that any change has been 
made in the application of sub-section (2) of section 20. 

With these observations I leave the matter and trust that the House will 
pass clause 2. 

Mr. President: The question is that clause 2 of the Bill be omitted. 

The motion was negatived. 

Clauses 2, 3, 4, and 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, I move that the Bill be 
passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
1st February, 1927. 
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Tuesday , 1st February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council Hoflse 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN : 

Mr. G. Duraiswamy Aiyangar, M.L.A. (Madras ceded districts and 
Chittoor: Non-Muhammadan Rural); 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, M.L.A. (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions :j 
Non-Muhammadan) ^ and 

Dr. Lodhi Karam H\der, M LA. (Agra Division: Muhammadan 
Rural). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Abolition of Stamp Duties on Chkqtes. 

155 *Kumar G&nganand Sinha: How far has the consideration of the 
question of the abolition of stamp duties on cheques progressed? How is 
the adjustment of the Meston award going to be made in the new cir- 
cumstances? What is going to be the financial relationship between the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa and the Government of India on the 
abolition of the duty? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Government accept the recom- 
mendation of the Currency Commission that the stamp duty on cheques 
should be abolished and are considering the question of further procedure. 

Publication of Texts of South Indian Inscriptions. 

156. *Kumar Gang&nand Sinha: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to an article entitled “ Inscriptions * by Vishnu Gupta 
published in the Hindustan Times> Saturday, December 11, 1926 (Late 
Dak Edition)? r 

( b ) If so, will the Government be pleased to state why publication of 
the Texts of South Indian Inscriptions has been delayed? What arrange- 
ments, if any, are being made for the quick publication of the series? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) The Government of India have 
seen the article referred to. 

(5) Difficulties Have been experienced in the actual prinijjgg of these 
volumes. But the whole matter is now being carefully examined and 
efforts will be made to expedite the printing. 

( 327 ) 
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DAenc i Force Bill in Kenya. 

157. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) How far will the Indians be affec£-, 
ea by the Defence Force Bill about to come up for discussion in Ken^a? 

(b) What are the provisions of the Bill? 

(c) Hav$.the Government of India exchanged any communication with 
the Kenya Government, regarding the same? If so, will the Government 
be pleased to lay the correspondence on table? 

Thi Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) The Bill is not applicable to non* 
Europeans. 

(b) A copy of the Bill has beenjjlaced in the Library of the House. 

(c) The reply to the first part of the question is in the negative. The 
second part, therefore, does not arise. 

Opening of Aie Mail Service. 

158. *Kjunar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the probable date of the opening of the regular Air Mail Service 
between London and Calcutta? 

(b) How far has the arrangement for the same progressed and what 
are the obstacles in its way? 

(c) What are the proposed routes and plans for the service? 

(d) How far will the Indian exchequer be required to meet the initial 
and running coBt? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) No such service is at 
present contemplated. 4 

(b), (c) and (d). Do not arise. 

Round T*ble Conference in South Africa. 

159. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the information, if any, received regarding the Round Table Confer- 
ence in South Africa? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reference which was made on this subject by 
His Excellency the Viceroy on the occasion of the opening of the present 
session of the Legislative Assembly. 

Increase of Poll-Tax on Indians in Kenya. 

160. ♦Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (») Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table the representation submitted by Mr. D. B. Deeai under 
the authority of the Indian Citizen’s Association regarding the increase of 
poll tax on Indians in Kenya? 

(b) *What action, if any, are Government taking on the representation? 
If no action is being taken, why? How does the matter stand now? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) As Mr. D. B. Desai’s representa- 
tion has alfbady appeared in the public press, it is unnecessary to lay it 
on the table of the Housb. A copy will be supplied to the Honourable 
Member ^f he* desires. 
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( b ) Ordinances have recently been passed in Kenya imposing poll-taxes 
of $0 and 20 shillings per head on European and Indian adult males res- 
pectively, for tho purpose of raising funds fo cover the cost of education 
in those communities. Government are in communication with the Colo- 
nial Government on the subject. 


Construction op Branch Live from Purnea ro Muraliganj. 

161. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to give full information regarding the proposed project of having a branch 
line connecting Purnea (Eastern Bengal Railway) with Muraliganj and 
lay reports, plans and other connected papers on the table? 

( b ) Have they received any representation regarding it? If so, to what 
effect ? 

( c ) Have the officers deputed foi survey work and for drawing up the 
plan considered the question of branching off the new line from Kasba 
(Eastern Bengal Railway) instead of from Purnea, keeping in view: 

(i) the less expenditure in laying lines, the route being straight; 

(ii) Kasba being a greater trade centre for raw products than 
Purnea ; 

(iii) less expenditure in the purchase of lands; and 

(iv) opening up ol the part of the country quite unserved by the 

railways ? 

(d) If so, what are their findings? If not, do the Government propose 
to inquire into the question? 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the full report 
of the officer who was first deputed to survey the area for the construction 
of the branch line from Purnea to Muraliganj , showing his reasons for hold- 
ing the view that the line would be unremunerative ? If not, will the Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state reasons for the same? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: We have no project for a branch 
going as far as Muraliganj. There is a project for a line from Purnea to 
the neighbourhood of Dhandaha which is now being surveyed; wo have 
not yet received the survey report and other documents regarding it. The 
officer conducting the survey will probably in any case examine the desira- 
bility of the branch taking off from Kasba instead of Purnea; but in order 
that it Bhould not remain unexamined, I am having a copy of the 
Honourable Member’s question and this reply sent to the Agent of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. 


Equipment of Mercantile Marine Training Ship. 

162. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased 
to state if the training ship for imnarting naval education to Indian 
boiys has been equipped? If not, what is the delay in the same? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Royal Indian Marine ship 
“‘Dufferin” is being converted into a training ship and it is hoped that it 
will be ready for use as a training ship by August or September next. 

A 2 
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Recommendations ofOindian Mercantile Marini Commute®. 

163. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Have the Government give® any 
effect to the reco mm endations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Com* 
mittee? If not, will the Government be pleased to state the reasons 
for not giving effect to such recommendations ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes: As I have already told the Honour- 
able Member in reply to another question, the S.S. 14 Dufferin ” is being 
adapted as a training ship for deck officers and is expected to be ready for use 
by September next. For the rest I would refer him to the debate in this 
House last March. 


Insufficiency of Non-Muhammadan Seats for Purnea District. 

164. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased 
to state why there is only one Non-Mahomedan constituency in the 
Purnea District whereas there are two Mahomedan constituencies in the 
District for the Bihar and Orissa Council seats? What is the principle 
by which the seats have been distributed? Is any change possible id 
the present state of things ? If so, how and who is the competent autho- 
rity to bring about the change and what are the necessary conditions 
for having one more Non-Mahomedan seat in the District? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : As is explained in paragraph 

16 of tho report of the Franchise Committee, the relation between muslim 
and non-muslim representation was fixed, not from district to district, but 
by allocation of the gross representation suitable for each province and in 
conformity with the Lucknow Pact The method of distributing the alloca- 
tion made to each community is shown on pages 65 and 66 of the report. 
It was a matter of adjusting rival claims within each community and did 
not permit adjustments between communities in individual districts. 

No change is contemplated. 

Constitution qf Reserve Banks. 

165. *Kum&r Ganganand Sinha: When are the Government going 
to establish Reserve Banks as recommended by the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency? How will they be constituted and controlled and 
where located? What will be the nature of Government work to be done 
by the Imperial Bank opened in the various muffasil areas after the 
establishment of the Reserve Bank? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India Bill 
published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary on the 17th January, and 
introduced into this House on the 25th January, 1927. 


Vizagapatam IJarbour Project. 

166- *Xumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased 
to stfi^e how far the Vizagapatam harbour project and the construction 
of the Raipur Parvatipur line have progressed? 
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Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: A statement containing the information asked 
for is laid on thei table. 


Statement showing progress of work on the Raipur- Par vatipuram Railway Construc- 
tion and the Vizagapatam Harbour Development Scheme up to Slst December 
1926. 

Raipur -Parvatipur am Railway Construction . — About 10 per cent, of the work has 
been completed. 

Vizagapatam, Harbour Development Scheme . — Work is in progress on the whole 
length of the wharf, which is to consist of three berths and tne junking of monolith 
wells has commenced. A rock breaker and dipper dredger has been employed ou 
dredging work for more than six months with satisfactory results. A suction dredger 
has now arrived and in the meantime floating and shore pipe 'lines have been completed 
and a dredger workshop has been erected. A tug boat and a combined water and 
anchor boat have been delivered and two rock barges are expected shortly. An 
intermediate bund as well as the bunds round the power house site have been com- 
pleted and a containing bund on the east side of the harbour site is nearing comple- 
tion. The removal of the rock of Durga Hill has been completed and the area is 
now available for re-arrangement of railway lines of the wharf station, which will 
bo taken up as soon as the shipping conditions permit. Levelling and draining of the 
site for^ bungalows is approaching completion and a layout for quarters has been 


been carried out. A marine ‘survey to investigate the" sand travel and formation of 
the bar has also been completed. 


Cost op Indian Exchequer of Singapore Scheme. 

167. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the amount which India shall have to contribute towards the 
Singapore scheme? 

(b) Are they aware of the amount of money to be contributed by 
other countries within the British Empire towards the same 0 If so, will 
they be pleased to state them? ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The attention of the Honourable Member is in- 
vited to the reply given on the 2Qth January, 1926, to unstarred question 
No. 76. > 4 

(b) The Government of India are not aware of the amount, nor are 
they concerned with it. 


Reduction of Fares on Eastern Bengal Railway. 

168. ♦Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Win the Government be pleased 
to state why the Eastern Bengal Railway is still continuing * to realise 
pre-war fares ? 

(b) Is there any possibility of reduction in the near future? If so, how 
soon? If not, why? , 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) I lay on the table a statement shewing the 
pre-war and existing fares on the Eastern Bengal Railway from which it 
will be seen that this railway is not levying pre-war fares. 

(6) The Agent has introduced certain return journey tickets at reduced 
fares and is watching the effect. In view of the fact that the Eastern 
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Bengal Railway has only lately been able to pay its way again, it iB not 
able to afford a general reduction of fares 


Statement showing the pre*war and existing Fares on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Pre-w ar fares. 

Existing faros. 

I Clam , 

. . 18 pies all distances 

1 — 150 miles 

Additional distance . 

80 pies. 
20 „ 

II Class 

, 

• • 9 „ y» 

1 — 150 miles 

Additional distance 

15 „ 
10 „ 

Inter Clam . 

• • 4 ,, » 

1 — 150 miles . , . 

Additional distance . 

0 „ 
44 „ 

Ill ClasH . 

• • M W 

Mail . 

1 — 150 miles 

Additional distance . . 

5 .. 

4 „ 



Ordinary. 

All distances 

34 „ 


169. (Not put.) 

Improved Waiting Sheds at Loop Line Stations of East Indian 

Railway. 

170. *Kumar Ganganand Slnha: (a) Is it a fact that there are 
waiting sheds only on one side of most of the Loop line stations of the 
East Indian Railway? 

(b) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the fact that the 
passengers who have to catch trains at odd hours suffer great hardship in 
sun, rain and cold on that account? 

(c) Do Government propose to remove these inconveniences in the 
near future? If so, when? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Last year waiting halls or sheds for 3rd class 
passengers were built for at 10 stations on the East Indian Railway The 
Government are not aware of the oxcart position on the loop line but will 
send the question on to the Agent 

Traffic Improvements to facilitate Coal Trade. 

171. ’"Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state what the tendency of the traffic movement is with regard to the 
coal trade ? 

j(b) What do the Government propose to do in this respect with a view 
to facilitate coal trade? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am not sure that I understand what the mean- 
ing of the Honourable Member’s question is If he wishes to know whe- 
ther the total volume of coal traffic on the Indian Railways has been in- 
creased by* the reduction made in long distance coal freights, I may in- 
form him that between 1st April, 1926, and 1st January, 1927, we carried 
798,986 wagons loaded with coal and coke as compared with 789,452 in the 
corresponding period of 1925-26. Thus, there was a small increase of 
4,584 wagons. Wo have no specific action in contemplation in the near 
future. 
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Additional Charge on Soft Coke. 

172. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased 
to state what the Government is going to do with regard to the additional 
charge of -/4/6 per ton over and above freight on all soft coke coming to 
Calcutta stations? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The reason for the extra charge of 
-/4/6 per ton on soft co£e at Calcutta is that it has to be levied at 
certain Calcutta terminal stations on account of the Howrah Bridge toll 
and the toll is paid to the Port Commissioners, the woriring agency for the 
Howrah Bridge. 

Government therefore do not propose to take any action in the matter. 

New Bolting Stock on Eastern Bengal Railway during 1926-27. 

173- *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased 
to state how much new rolling stock has been constructed by the 
Eastern Bengal Railway so far, in the year 1926-27? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: During the period 1st April, 1926, to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1926, the rolling stock constructed in the Eastern Bengal Railway 
shops was as follows * 

Coaching stock bogies , . . . .61 

Coaching stock 4-wheelers ....... 20 

Goods stock ( Departmental) 4-wheelers 4 

Overcrowding on Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

174. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 

to state what steps if any the Railway Board have taken to bring to the 
notice of the Bengal and North-Western Railway authorities the incon- 
venience suffered by the travelling public owing to overcrowding with a view 
to remedy the same? * 

(b) If no step has been taken, wh) ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b) The Railway Board have brought 
to the notdeo of the Bengal and North-Western Railway the necessity for 
accelerating the building programme of third class carriages. 

Damage and Loss of Fruit Packages on Railways. 

175. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Has the .attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the damage and loss of large number of fruit .packages 
carried by the Railways ? 

(b) How many complaints of this nature have been received durinu 
the current year by the various State managed Railways? 

(c) Are the Government aware of the fact that in a majority of cases 
the sufferers though greatly injured do not lodge any complaint? 

* ( d ) What action, if any, do the Government propose to take to prevent 

such damages and losses? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The attention of Government has not 
recently beejj drawn to this matter. ^ 
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(b) We have no information. 

(c) No. 

( d ) The subject has received and is receiving continuous attention by 
railways, but the main difficulty experienced is the insecure manner in 
which consignments of' fresh fruit are packed. The remedy for this 
obviously rests with despatches. 

Accidents owing to Overcrowding on Bengal and North-Western 

Railway. 

176. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Are Government aware that as 
a result of overcrowding on the Bengal and North-Western Railway main 
lino trains and of improper arrangements at the Railway stations many 
accidents happen at frequent intervals? 

(b) If so, what steps are they taking to prevent the same? If not, 
will the Government be pleased to state what investigations have been 
made to ascertain the same? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No, Sir. 

( b ) Does not arise. 

Extension of Assam Bengal Railway Line to Shillong. 

177. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Is there any proposal under con- 
sideration regarding the extension of the Assam Bengal Railway line to 
Shillong? If so, will the Government be pleased to state in what stage 
the proposal or the scheme is and when and how the same is likely to 
fructify ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A connection by rail between Shillong and Pandu 
has often been mooted, but as there is a good motor road and motor 
service between the two places, it is not likely to be a paying proposition 
and there is no present^intention of taking it up. 

Emigration of S antals to Assam Tea Gardens. 

178. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the emigration of 
a large number of Santals and other indigenous working class people from 
the Santal Parganas to the Assam tea gardens and other places is one 
of the causes of the decrease. of the Santal population in the district? If 
the answer be^in the affirmative what steps are being taken to check the 
same; if in the* negative, will the Government be pleased to state reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answer to the first 
part of the question is in the affirmative ; but it should be added that 
the proportion of emigrants from the Santal Parganas who go to the Assam 
tea gardens is very small. Government are taking no steps to check the 
emigration as they believe that it is not in the best interests of labourers 
or of the country as a whole that labour should be prevented from going to 
those areas where it is in demand. 

Xumar Ganganand Sinha: Have the Government 'collected any statis- 
tics with regard to that? , 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Yes, Sir, we have got some 
statistics. 
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Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to lay 
thorn on the table- 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 shall be glad to show 
them to the Honourable Member if ho cares to see them. 

Satyagraii in Paiiakihli. 

179. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Have the Government of India inter- 
changed communications with the Bengal Government regarding the 
Satyagraha carried on in Patuakhnli as a result of the stoppage of a Hindu 
religious procession? If so, will they be pleased to lay the same on table 
and state the present condition of the movement? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government of India 
have not been in communication with th<_ Government of Bengal in con- 
nection with the incidents in Patuakhali, which they regard as essentially 
a matter for the Local Government. 

Facts regarding Murder oe Swami Sradiianand. 

180. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state all the facts regarding the murder of Swami Sradhanand so far avail- 
able to them in licating whether or not there was any organised conspiracy 
for the purpose? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As the Honourable Member 
must be aware, the case is before the Courts and it would not therefore 
be proper for me to make any statement on the subject. 

Permission to Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra to attend Meetings of 

thk Assembly. 

181. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether or not Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, a Bengal detenue, will 
be allowed to attend the meetings of the House ? If not, why not ? When 
will he be released? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the statement I made in this House on the 21st January 
in connection with the debate on the motion of adjournment. 

182. (Not put.) 

183. 184, 185. (Answered on 31st January, 1927, vide pages 188 — 89 of 
these Debates.) 

Indians in Superior Services in India. 

186. •Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether the percentage of Indians in the superior services of India 
as recommended by the Lee Commission is to be taken for India as a 
whole or for each province separately and India collectively? What is the 
policy and programme followed with regard to Indianisation in each of- the 
provinces of India with regard to each of the superior services? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The recommendations of tho 
Lee Commission are to be taken as applying to India as a whole. In respect 
of certain sendees the rates of recruitment adopted in different provinces 
differ, but the proportions recommended by the Commission are maintained 
for India as a whole. As regards policy and programme, I would refer 
the Honourable Member to the answer which T gave to Khan Bahadur 
'Ghulam Bari ^question on the 25th August, 1925. 
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Recruitment of Indians to Superior Services from Provincial 

Services. 

187. *Hunu* Gangan&nd Sinha: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the insufficiency of recruitment in the superior services of 
India from the Provincial services? If so, what steps are being taken to 
bring it to the level recommended by the Lee Commission*? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: In the Irrigation Branch 
of the Indian Service of Engineers, the recommendation of the Lee Com- 
mission that 20 per cent, of the future recruitment should consist of pro- 
motions from the Provincial services lias already been introduced. Officers 
so promoted enter the Indian Servico of Engineers at a low point on the 
gradation list and consequently no question arises of interference with 
the legitimate prospects of existing members. In the other services which 
will remain on an all-India basis, in which promoted officers enter the 
gradation list at a higher point, it has always been the intention that the 
proportion of posts filled by promotion from the Provincial Services should 
be increased gradually up to the proportions recommended by the Lee 
Commission or, where the Commission made no specific recommendation, 
up to a suitable ratio. Any oilier system would involve grave injustice 
to the existing members of the services. 

Kum&r G&ng&n&nd Sinha: What does the Honourable Member mean 
by the word “gradually”? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: “Gradually”, Sir? I think 
the word can be found in the dictionary. 

Mr. Oha m a n Lall: Does it mean that the Honourable Meipber is likely 
to take a number of ye ars to work up to the proportions recommended by 
the Lee Commission? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Tt probably means that it 
will take some time. Gradually means by grades. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Has it the same meaning ns that given to the w'ord 
in regard to the Government of India Act? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I should think, Sir, the word 
used in either connection would have* the same meaning. 

Indianisation of SirEinoR Services in India. 

188. *Kum&r Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state : — 

(a) the authorised strength of the various superior services left open 

to Indians before the publication of the Lee Commission 
report ; 

(b) the number of Indians appointed to those services before the 

publication of the report; 

(c) the authorised strength of the various superior services left open 

to Indians after the acceptance of the recommendations of 
the Commission by the Government of India and the British 
Government ; 

(d) the number of Indians so far belonging to those s^fvioes; 
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( 0 ) the rate at which appointments are being made; 

(/) the time it will take to reach the sanctioned strength; and 
(g) why the sanctioned percentage of Indians have not immediately 
been appointed? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 urn not ver\ clear as to the 
exact information which the Honourable Member requires, but be will 
find in annexqre III to Questionnaire 1 of the Leo Commission's report 
a statement showing the scales on which Indians were being recruited at 
that time for the all -India services and in Chapter V of the report the 
detailed recommendations of Ike Commission for Indianization 111 the future 
which have been accepted and art* being carried out. I would invito tho 
attention of the Honourable Member to the fact that the proportions laid 
down are proportions of recruitment and these can only change the actual 
composition of the various services gradually as retirements take place 
and new recruits join, but the sanctioned percentages of direct recruitment 
are being applied- 

Promotion prom Provin* iai* Civil Service to Indian Civil Service in 

Bihar and Orissa. 

189. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government bo pleased to 
state how many persons in the Provincial Civil Service of Bihar and Orissa 
have been raised to the Indian Civil Service grade? What percentage of 
the total strength of officers in the Indian Civil Service in Bihar and 
Orissa are Indians and how does it stand in relation to the general recom- 
mendations made by the Lee Commission? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The number of officers of 
the Provincial Civil Service of Bihar and Orissa and members of the B ir 
holding listed posts is eight This number is 11-8 per cent of the number 
of superior posts on the Indian Civil Service cadre in Bdiar and Orissa. 
The percentage recommended bv the Lee Commission to be filled eventu- 
ally bv promotion from the Provincial Civil Service (which will also in- 
clude appointments from the Bar) is 20- This percentage will be worked 
up to gradually as explained in my answer to question No 187 

Mr. B. Das: Do l understand that in the Provincial Service of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government there are not sufficient men to raise it to 
that 20 per cent ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : No, the Honourable Member 
Should not draw that implication from mv answer 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha: How Jong will it take to reach the requi- 
site percentage? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am unable to say It 
depends, on retirements, the creation of new appointments and other 
things of that kind. 

Constitution op Civil Medical Service and Royal Army Medical 

Cours. 

190. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether the Civil Medical Service and the Royal Army Medical 
Corps (India) have been constituted in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Lee Commission? If not, when will they be constituted? 
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(b) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased to state what is the minimum number of British officers to be 
maintained in the Civil Medical Service, the total strength of such service 
and the method of recruitment so far followed? What are the rates of pay 
and other conditions of the Civil Medical Service? 

Mr. G. M. Young: {a) The Secretary of State has not accepted the Lee 
Commission’s proposal to institute a Iloyal Army Medical Corps (India). 
The Provincial Civil Medical Services have not yet been established; nor 
is it possible just now to say when they will be established as their con- 
stitution and othor important connected matters are under consideration 
by the Secretary of State. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: May I know, Sir, since the 
Secretary of Stale lias refused to accept the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission so far as the medical services — civil and military — are con- 
cerned, whether * it is proposed to substitute them by any other 
measure, and, if so, whether a Committee will be appointed to do so? 

Mr. G. M. Young: As I have already stated, Sir, the constitution and 
principles of the Provincial Civil Medical Services are under consideration 
by the Secretary of State and it is impossible for me to make any state- 
ment at the moment. 

ft 

Period of Probation op Officers of the Indian and Provincial 

Police Service. 

191. "Kumax; Ganganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the Police officers in 
the Provincial service are confirmed after two years whereas those in the 
Imperial service as soon as they pass the departmental examination? If 
so, will the Government be pleased to assign reasons for and indicate the 
underlying policy in making such a distinction in the matter of confirma- 
tion? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is a fact that officers of 
the Indian Police Service may be confirmed as soon as they have passed 
the tests and examinations prescribed. 

Tt is within the power of each local Government to make regulations 
for the provincial services under its control. The Government of India are 
not in a position to Rav what regulations are in force in any particular 
province or to assign reasons for any particular rule that a local Govern- 
ment may havfe introduced. 


Appointments of Indians to Indian Police Service since 1924. 

192. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased go 
state the number of vacancies caused in the Indian Police service in Bihar 
and Orissa since the publication *of the Lee Commission report? How 
many Indians were appointed to those posts? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mfeddim&n: The number of officers 
appointed to the Indian Pplice Service in Bihar and Orissa since May 
1924 is 9, 5 of whom were Indians. One more Indian is about to be 
appointed on the results of the examination held in November laBt. 
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Appointments of Indians to Indian Civil Service in Bihar and 
Orissa since 1924. 

193. *Knmar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the number of vacancies caused in the Indian Civil Service in Bihar 
and Oriss*. since the publication of the Lee Commission report? How many 
Indians were appointed to those posts? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Since May 1924 eleven 
officers have been appointed to the Indian Civil Service in Bihar and 
Orissa. Of these seven were Indians. 


Recruitment of Indians on Indian Railways. 

194. *Kumar Ganganand Sinlia : Will the Government be pleased to 
state if the Communique on the subject of the recruitment of Indians 
referred to on page 66 of the Report by ilie Railway Board on Indian Rail* 
ways for 1924-25 has been issued? If so, when? If not, when will it be 
issued and why has it been delayed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A Tress Communique was issued by the Railway 
Board on the 15th July, 1926 


Watch and Ward Department for State Railways. 

195. *Kumar Ganganand Sinlia: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether they have received reports of the working of the Watch and 
Ward Department from the Railways that have got it? Where are they, 
if they have been published? Have the Government or the Railway Board 
published any statement or expressed any opinion regarding th© same? 
If so, how and when? Do the Government or tHe Railway Board propose 
to create the Department in such of the State managed railways as do not 
at present have it? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: We do not receive or publish specific reports or 
statements on the working of the Watch and Ward Departments of the 
various railways, though it is customary for the Agents to mention the 
working of the Department in their annual report if there is anything 
deserving of special comment I will send the Honourable Member, if 
he wishes, a summary of the latest remarks of individual Agents, but in 
general they merely bear witness to tho success of the Department in 
preventing thefts, reducing claims for compensation, and stopping travel- 
ling without tickets The creation of a Watch and Ward Department on 
the North-Western Railway is under consideration; it is the only State- 
managed railway which has not got one- 

Recruitment of Indians for Political Departmknt. 

196. *Ktunar Ganganand Sinlia: Will the Government be pleasqjl to 
state the class of services from which Indians have been recruited to the 
Political Department from the year 1924 onwards? 

Mr. X. B. Howell: Indians have been recruited to the Political Depart- 
ment from the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Army and Provincial Civil 
Services. 
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Appointments dobing 1026-27 to Imperial Customs Seuvioe. 

197. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: How many appointments, if any, 
have been so far made in the Imperial Custom Service in the year 1926- 
27? How many of them are Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: One appointment was made in 
1926-27. The recruit was not an Indian. 


Indianisation of Superior Services on Company Railways. 

198. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: What information, if any, have the 
Government received from the Comp any -worked Railways regarding the 
Indianisation of superior services? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have received no later information 
than what was furnished by the Honourable Railway Member in reply 
to Question No. 23 by Mr. B. Das on the 18th August, 1926. 


Indians in Superior Services on State Railways. 

199. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the different superior serviced on State Railways in which Indians 
have been recruited? Is there any branch of the service which does not 
-contain an Indian? If so, what is it and what steps arc being taken to 
Indianise it? What is the proportion of Indians to Europeans in the 
superior services of State Railways? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Indians have been recruited in all 
the superior services on State Railways and there is no service which does 
not contain them. As regards the proportion of Indians to Europeans 
the Honourable Member iB referred to the statement on page 96 of Volume 
I of the Report on Indian Railways. 


Appointments op Indians to Superior Service on Indian Railways 
during 1926-27. 

200. ’"Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the number of Indians appointed so far in the year 1926-27 to the 
superior service on Indian Railways and indicate the place of their posting 
and office they are occupying? 

The Honourable 8ir Oharles Innes: A statement giving the information 
for State-managed Railways is laid on tKe table. I should mention that 
18 more Indian officers have been selected on the result of the competitive 
examinations held in November 1926, who will shortly be appointed but 
who are not included in this Statement. 

Up-to-date information Regarding the Company worked Railways is not 
available. 
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Statement oj Indians appointed to Svperxor Service on State-mancged Railways since 1st 

April 1926. 




Railw »y to which posted 


D«£k^xneut. 

North 

Western 

Railway. 

East Indian 
Railway. 

Eastern 

Bengal 

Railway. 

G. I. r. 
Railway, 

Transportation (Traffic) 




1 

Civil Engineering .... 

2 

2 


... 

Electrical Engineers 

o 

1 



Stores . ‘ . 

... 

■“ i 


1 

Apprentices for the Mechanical 
Engineers. 


ft 


... 


f Will be posted t<> different Railways after training is completed. 


The Indian Civil Service Examination in India. 

201. *Kumar Gangan&nd Sinha: Are the Government considering any 
proposal for the stoppage of the open competitive examination for the 
Indian Civil Service in India? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 invite attention to the 
reply which I gave to u similar question on the 18th August last. I may 
add that the Public Service Commission have since been consulted on the 
whole question of recruitment to the Indian Civil Service. 

Difference between Air and P. and O. Mail Routes. 

202. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the time usually taken by P. and 0. Mail steamer to bring mails from 
England to India and the time and route the new air lines propose to take 
in doing the same? 

Sir Ganen Boy: The time usually taken for the conveyance of mails 
from London to Bombay by P. and 0. steamers via Marseilles is 15 days. 
The transit time from London to Karachi of correspondence conveyed by 
the Cairo-Basra air service is about 13 days. When the air service is 
extended to Karachi, probably in April next, the transit time will bo 
reduced to 9 days approximately. 

Report op Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee. 

208. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
lay on the table the views of the Government of India on the Report of the 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee? If not, why? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The views of the Government of India on the report 
cf'the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee are still before the 
Secretary of State and I regret that Government are, therefore, unable to 
accede to the Honourable Member’s request. 
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Kumar Ganganand Sinha: How long will it take for the Secretary of 
State to consider it? Have the Government of India any knowledge of 
it? 

Mr. Cf. M. Young: I cannot say how long the Secretary of State will 
take. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha: How long has he been* Considering it 
already ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I cannot say offhand; I think it was last autumn 
when we sent it home. 

Mail and Passenger Rates by Air Liner. 

204. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) What will be the postal rate of 
mails carried by the new air liners from India to the United Kingdom 
and vice-versa ? 

( b ) How many passengers, if any, will be carried by the new air liner 
and at what fare? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) The fee to be paid on postal articles for transmis- 
sion by the air service proposed to be established between Karachi and 
Cairo in April next has not yet been fixed. 

(b) The aeroplanes to be employed on that service will, it is expected, 
provide accommodation for 14 passengers- The fare between Karachi and 
Cairo will be £72. 

Action taken on Unemployment Resolution. 

205. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: What action, if any, have Govern- 
ment taken so far on the unemployment resolution passed in the Assem- 
bly last year? Will it be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Provincial Governments in this 
connection? If not, why? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Government of 
India have addressed the local Governments on the Resolution passed by 
the Assembly in their letter No. L-1378, dated the 26th May 1920, which 
has been published; there has been no further correspondence in this 
connection between the Government of India and Provincial Governments 
since the Resolution was adopted. A copy of this letter will be supplied 
to the Honourable Member. 

Numbers op Various Communities admitted to Superior Services 

in 1024 

* 206. *Mr. N. O. Kelkar: 1. Will Government be pleased to state, what 
number of Indians wore admitted in the } ear 1926, to : 

(a) the Railway Service of Engineers, 

(b) the Superior Revenue Establishment of the Transportation. 

(Traffic) and Commercial Departments, by 

(i) competitive examinations, 

(ii) promotion ol the qualified subordinates, and 

(iii) from other sources? 
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3. Wffl Government state in each case the number by caste or religion? 
Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: A statement is laid on the table. 


jsnt showing number of Indians recruited in 1926. 


a) 

Nome of service. 

(2) 

Competitive 

Examination. 

(3) 

Promotion from 
subordinate 
service. 

1 

! W 

| Other sources. 

Indian Railway Service of Engineers . 

3f 

Nil 

1 ii 

Transportation (Traffic) and Commer- 
cial Departments 

3 

Nil 

i * 

1 i 

1 


. 


j 

Total 

8 



Hindus. 

Moslems. 



2 

o 


Nil 

f These awe candidates taken from Roorkee under the guaranteed appointment scheme. 
^Appointed by the Secretary of State in England. 

Not*. — T he first competitive examinition for the Engineer Service was held Inst November 
and the candidates successful in it will be admitted to the service in 1927. 


Indianisation of Superior Revenie Establishment of Transporta- 
tion (Power) and Mechanical Engineering Departments. 

207. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar : 1. Will Government please state: 

(a) what number of Indians are elected as candidates for the special 

class of apprentices to be trained for 7 years (for their subse- 
quent appointment as probationary officers in 1983), for the 
Superior Revenue Establishment of the Transportation (Power) 
and Mechanical Engineering Departments ; 

(b) how many are appointed to the above mentioned service from 

the subordinate staff; and 

(c) how many are appointed from other sources? 

2. Will Government state, how many applications they had received 
from the three classes mentioned in (a), ( b ) and (c) respectively of part I 
above? 

8. If the reply to part 1 (a) and (b) is nil, will Government be pleased 
to state: * 

(a) whether it was not the declared policy of the Government to 

Indianise these Departments along with the others referred to; 

( b) the reasons for suspending this scheme of Indianisation last year 

(1926); and 

(c) whether the Government intend to bring into forcje the above- 

mentioned scheme this year (1627-28), and ifnot when? , 
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The Honourable Sir Charles limes: 1. (a) Six apprentices were selected 
in 1926, all being Indians. 

( b ) No subordinate was promoted to this service in 1926. 

(c) Thirteen officers were appointed by the Secretay^ef State in 
England out of whom 2 were Indians. 

2. For the class mentioned in 1 (a) above, over 600 applications were 
received. For class (b), applications are not invited as promotions from 
subordinate staff are considered on the recommendations of the Agents, 
of State Railways. Regarding class (c), the information is not available 
hs the selection is made by the Secretary of State. 

• 3. Does not arise. 

Beggar Nuisance on Government Railway Lines. 

208 *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: ( a ) Have Government ever received any com- 
plaints about the beggar nuisance on Railway trains on Government railway 
lines ? 

(b) Is it a fact that some railway station authorities give official or un- 
official licences to beggars and participate in their earnings? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) Government have no reason to suspect that an abuse of this 
character < xists. But they assume that the Honourable Member nVl 
some definite evidence of its existence in an individual case or cases before 
giving currency to the accusation by bis question, and if he will give me 
the proofs which he possesses, I will have the case or cases investigated. 

Utilisation of India's Output of Gold by Government for 
Coining, etc. 

209. ♦Mr. N. O. Kelkar: (a) Will Government state what was the 
average annual production (in ounces) of gold in the different gold mines in 
Southern India during the ten years before the war and the period since 
the war? 

(b) What was the total amount of gold purchased by Government for 
coining or other purposes during these years out of this Indian output of 
gold? 

(c) Is it a fact that Government does not purchase Indian gold? If so, 
tfill Government state the reasons for their inability to purchase Indian 
gold? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The average annual production 
of gold from mines in Mysore, Madras and Bombay during the years 1904- 
1913 inclusive was 667,617 ounces. The average production from 1919 
to 1926 inclusive amounted to 439,381 ounces. 

(b) Figures are not readily available and are being collected. 

(c) The Government are prepared to purchase any gold, including 
Indian Gold, on the conditions laid down in clause (4) of the Currency 
Bill No. 1 of 1927 as soon as the Bill is passed into law. 
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Alteration op Post Opfice Insurance Rules to permit op 
Conditional Assignment. 

210. *Mr. H. 0. Kelkar : (a) Is it a fact that in the case of Post Office 
Insurance policies a conditional assignment is not permissible? 

(b) Is it* a fact that in the case of the assignee predeceasing the assignor, 
the policy does not revert to the holder and in case of a wife being the 
assignee, the amount of the policy becomes Stri-Dhana? 

(c) Are Government aware that in some of the private insurance com- 
panies a condition such as “ in the event of the assignee predeceasing the 
assignor or in the event of the assignor surviving the date on which the 
said policy would mature, the benefit of the policy and the right to receive 
moneys thereunder revert to the assignor as if the said assignment had not 
been made ” is permissible in the assignment? 

{d) Are Government prepared to suitably change the Post Office 
Insurance rules so as to make such a condition permissible? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) The policy does not n vert to the holder. The assignee becomes 
the absolute owner of the policy. The question whether the amount of 
the policy becomes Stri-dhana is a question of Hindu Law on which the 
Government of India are not prepared to express an opinion They would 
suggest that the Honourable Member t-hould consult his own legal adviser 
cn the point. 

(c) No. 

(d) No change is considered necessary. 

Counting of Temporary Sir vice of Post Office Clei ks towards 

Increments. 

211. *Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that during the current official 
year a provision was made in the supplementary Post Office budget for 
expenditure consequent on the counting of all paid officiating or temporary 
service for the purposes of granting increments to Post Office Clerks on 
lines suggested by the All-India Postal and R. M. S. Union? 

(b) If ro, has the Director-General issued necessary orders in the matter? 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No provision was made 
in the Supplementary Post Office budget. It was decided that the extra 
expenditure involved during 1020-27 on account of the concession referred 
to could be met from the provision made in the current gear's budget for 
the revision of pay of postal clerks. 

(b) Necessary orders have been issued by the Government of India*.. 

Representations to the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
re Pay of Subordinates. 

* 212. *Mr. D. V, Belvi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
time normally required by the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, to 
dispose of representations and appeals submitted to him by his subordi- 
nates? 

B 2 
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(b) WhAt wasi the last date fob th6 fubmlSfelori o t ttepifeseuthtiong in 
connection with the fixation 6f pay? 

(o) How many such representations are lying undisposed of in the 
Directorate for a period of three months, six months, one year and over? 

* 4 * 

Sft* jfttaonr&ble dir Bhupendxa Hath Ultra : (a) No definite time can 
be stated. The time required depends upon the circumstances of each 


vease. 



(b) 31st July 1920. 

1 c ) 1. Between 3 months and 6 months 


... 36 

2. Between 6 months and 1 year 

.. 

... 139 

S. Between 1 year and above 

.. 

... 43 


Total 

... 218 


Bfttek Piiovtsion for Contingent Expenditure in Post Offices. 

213. *Mr. D. V. Belvl: (a) Js it a fact that in arriving at the contingent 
expenditure for a Post Office, no provision is made for such items as twine 
for labelled bundles, paste or gum arabic for affixing number slips, oil for 
Cycle lamps, metal polish, brooms and dusters, sanitary fluids, nor for the 
supply of necessary stationery to the postmen? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to revise the schedule of articles consi- 
dered as necessary to calculate the contingent expenditure necessary for a 
Post Office? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) The reply is in the negative. Provision is made 
for such items, not specifically for each, but by an allowance to each 
post office, in accordance with a standard based on their average cost. 

(b) Does not arise; but I would explain for the Honourable Member’s 
information that I am not entirely satisfied as to the adequacy of the 
existing standard, and it will be re-examined. 

Claims of Minority Communities to Higher Appointments in 
Postal Department. 

214. *¥aulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that all the five 
Superintendents of the Post Office who have been recruited by direct 
appointment are Bengali Hindus? 

(b) Is it also a fact that out of the eight Superintendents of the Post 
Office who have been promoted from the Department only one is a 
Musalman? 

(c) Was the Government of India, Home Department, Office Memo* 
ratidum No. F.-176/25-E$tbs., dated the 5th February, 1926, regarding the 
measures to be adopted for securing the appointment of members of 
minority communities communicated to the Postal Departtaeht ? If it wag 
communicated what etfeot was given to it by the Department to m aking 
the above appointments? If it whs sot communicated, why was H Sot 
communicated ? 
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(f) What #6PC $S> ttw Gpveipiffi^pt propose to take in order to remedy 
the WEQPg 4<W to th$ Muaal*n*ps a^d other minority com*purut}e| W 
account of the above appointments? 

The ^nq^able fif B^ppepdra Bath Mitra: (a) No. 

(b) No.* 

(c) Yes. But the Home Department office memorandum referred to 
deals with recruitment for the clerical establishments only of the Govern- 
ment of India Secretariat and Subordinate offices. 

(d) The question does not arise. 

Jfftulvi yuhpmqiad Yakub: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the exact figures upder sub-heads (1) and (2) of my question 214? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupqndra Nath Mitra: There is no sub-head (1) 
or sub-bead (2) in the questiop. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: The Government reply to my question (a) 
was ‘ No ’ and to part ( b ) also was ‘ No \ I want to know how many 
direct appointments were made and how man) of them were given to 
Moslems and how many to non-Moslems; in the same way how many ap- 
pointments were made from the department and how many of them went 
to Moslenis and how many to non -Moslems. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Honourable Member 
should realise that I do not carry these figures in my head. If he wants 
the information J would suggest that ho should put down a precise 
question. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member request the Honourable 
Maulvi to set down precise correct questions in future? 

Representation op Minority Communities in Departments under 
the Government oe India. 

215. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Do Government propose to ask 
for report from all the Departments under the Government of India and 
Rtate what effect they have given to the Home Department Memorandum 
No. F.-176/25-Estbs., dated the 5th February, 1926, since it was issued? 

(b) What measures do the Government propose to adopt to insure the 
carrying out of the instructions contained in the memorandum mentioned 
above ? 

(c) Do the Government desiro that the Memorandum should remain a 
dead letter? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddtoap: I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to part (c) of my reply to his question No. 49 of the 27th 
January. 

216, 217, 218. (Not put.) 

Dmtanq* Of 3i7B-FpST Pppkje at R'QJSAe PRO* Maysubi AW 
» Milam Post Office. 

210. *lwivi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that the gyb-Posfc 
Office of Bagiser (District Almora) is the account office of the Magudari 
Port Office mi the Ui\m Post Office? 
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(b) Ib it also a fact that the distance from Bagisar to Mansiari Poet 
Office is 49 miles and that from Bagisar to Milam Post Office is 79 miles? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. The distance from Bageshwar to Mansian is 58J miles and 
from Bageshwar to Milam 88 J miles. 

Conversion op Branch Post Office at Mansiari into Season Sub- 

Post Office. 

220. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Are Government prepared to 
convert the Branch Post Office of Mansiari into a season Sub-Post Office 
for a period of 4 months every year, i.e. t from June to September, so that 
there may be a connection between the season Post Office of Milam with 
this proposed sub-office? 

Sir Ganen Boy: No, as the average monthly income of the Mansiari 
branch post office is not sufficient to cover the extra cost which its conversion 
into a sub-office would involve. The Milum season post office is already 
connected with the Mansiari post office, both being on the same runners’ 
line. 


Swings Bank Department at Mansiari Post Office. 

221. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Are Government prepared to 

authorise the Post Office of Mansiari to do the Savings Bank work? 

Sir Ganen Boy: The Mansiari Post Office is already authorised to do 
savings bank work but no savings bank account has so far been opened. 

Expeditious Pisteibution of Lkgislwive Assembly Debates to 
Purchasers. 

222. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Are Government prepared to 

issue orders to the Superintendent of the Government Central Press, Delhi, 
Simla and Calcutta, to continue to send the issues of the Beport of Legisla- 
tive Assembly Debates, to its purchasers as soon as its copies are distributed 
among the Members of the Legislative Assembly, so that the public may 
know at once what is being done in the Legislative Assembly? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Copies of the debates 
which are purchased are not distributed by the Managers of Government 
Presses but by the Central Publication Branch, and they are issued by 
that branch as soon as they are received. There is no intention of altering 
this arrangement. 

Admission of Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra to Assembly. 

228. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra, now under detention in Mandalay Jail, has been elected 
a Member of the Legislative Assembly? If so, in what issue of the 
“ Gazette of India ” has his election been published? 

(b) Has this gentleman applied to the Government to give him reason- 
able facilities to take the oath of allegiance to the Crown, and will he 
be permitted to do so? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) Yes. The Honourable Member's name waB pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India, Part I, dated the I6th October, 1926. 

(b) No such application has been received by the Government of India. 
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Thfft and Burglary in New Delhi. 

224. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that cases of theft and 
burglary are on the increase in New Delhi, and will the Government be 
pleased to state the number of such cases, month by month, during the 
last six months, the facts of each case in brief, and the steps taken to 
prevent recurrence of such crimes? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddim&n: Yes, there has been an 
increase in this class of crime in New Delhi during December 1926. 

2. As many extra patrols as are available have been posted in New 
Delhi. Government are at ike present moment endeavouring to arrange 
an increase in the Delhi Police Force sufficient to provide adequate protec- 
tion for this area, and I hope those members of the House who are 
Members of the Finance Committee will give sympathetic consideration to 
our proposals. 

Proportion op Muhammadans tv Stperior Postal and Customs 

Services. 

225. *Mr. Anwar-ul- Azim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
Province by Province — 

(a) the total number of Postal Superintendents and how many of 

the^e are Muhammadans; and 

(b) the total number of officers in the Superior ranks of the Customs 

services and how many of these are Muhammadans? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: A statement giving the 
information asked for under heads (a) and (b) of the (Honourable Member’s 
question is laid on the table. 


Statement. 




Total number of 

Number 


Postal. 

of 


Superintendents. 

Muhammadans. 

{a) Bengal and Assam .... 

31 

1 

Bihar and Orissa . ... 

. 12 

5 

Bombay . ... 

. 22 

1 

Burma . ... 

. 12 

Nil. 

Central Provinces 

14 

1 

Madras . ... 

23 

8 

Punjab and North-West Frontier * 

23 

9 

Sind and Baluchistan .... 

5 

1 

United Provinces .... 

20 

9 

Railway Mail Service .... 

19 

2 

Total 

181 

32 


Total number of 

Number 


ga7etted 

of 


officers. 

Muhammadans. 

il) Bengal ... 

14 

Nil. 

Bombay (including Sind) 

20 

1 

Burma ... 

* 8 

1 

Madras . *. 

15 

ML 

Total 

m 



' 1,1 

* ' 


32 of these posts are in the Imperial Customs Service, officers m which are liable to 
transfer and are in fact freqnently transferred from province to province. 

X Both the officers belong to the Imperial Cnstesn* Service. 
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Proportion op Muhammadans in ItoBOBDiNAM Accounts, Cumpoms, 

Bom mx> TrlAgraph Department* m Burma. 

226. *DDf. ,ADwar-ul-4*im: Will the Government be pleased to slat* 
whether recruitment ol Mohammedans in the Subordinate service of *tn§ 
three Departments, vie., Accounts Department Customs, Poets ahd Tete^ 
graphs in Burma, which are directly under the Imperial Government acre 
maintained In the same ratio Us in other provinces ahd if not, Why? What 
ratio do the number of Burmese Muslims or otherwise domiciled MusBrae 
in Burteia bear to the total strength of the population of theft province? 

Jfhe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information required by the 
HbttoVmiblfe Member is being collected and will be furnished td shim a* soon 
as possible. 

Proportiov of Muhammadan District and Sessions Judges in 
IUngal and the Punjab. 

227. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
what is the number of Mohammedan District and Sessions Judges in Bengal 
and the Punjab compared to the other Indian nationalities? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: According to the civil lists 
corrected up to the 1st October, 1926, among the permanent District and 
Sessions Judges in Bengal there are three Muhammadans and! 11 Hindus, 
and in the Punjab 1 Muhammadan, 2 Hindus and 1 Sikh- 

Muhammadans in Imperial Forest Service. 

228. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Aiim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
what is the number of Mohammedans in the Imperial Forest Service all 
over India by Provinces and the number of their total cadre? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I place on the table a statement 
giving the information required. 


Statement showing the sanctioned Imperial Forest Service cadre and the, number of 
Muhammadans therein in each province. 


Province. 

* 

Sanctioned 

cadre. 

Number 

of 

Muhammadans. 

Assam 

f • • 

22 

Ml 

Bengal 

a e t 

21 

2 

Bihar and Orissa 

V 

17 

Ml 

Bombay . 

e • ft r 

48 

Ml. 

Burma 

• e r c 

119 

Ml. 

Central Province« 


82 

1 

Madras (with Coorg) . 

« # • 

64 

1 

Punjab (with Baluchistan and North-West Frontier Province! , 

89 

8 

United Provinces (with Ajmer) * 

41 

1 
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JIiiwat Connection between India and Burma- 

t v » i » < < r > , 

229. ?lfr. Aww-»lLA*im; Will tba Government be pleased to ft^e* 
if there is a possibility of linking india with Burma by railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. fawo— : There is certainly a possibility, though I am> 
doubtful whether the through connection will be established in the very 

near future. 

Burmanisation of Departments under the Government of India 

in Burma. 

230. *Mr. Anwar-ul- Azim : Will the Government be pleased to ftate 
whether it is contemplated by Government to Burmanise the Departments 
under the Government of India ih the 'Province of Burma, and if so, whether 
the Govertiment prop bee to allow free transfer of non-Burffian officers 
already In service m that province to iffiefr respective provinces in India? 

jJQie ffonour^hle Air Alexander MuddUnan: Enquiries are being made 
from the Departments of the Government of India concerned as to whefher 
they have any such scheme under cons iderat Ion and the result will te 
communicated to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Provision or Lavatories tv Third Class Carriages on Metre Gauge 
Cochin State Railway. 

231. *Sir Purahotamdas ?Bhakurdas: (a) Is it a fact that no lavatories 
are provided in third class carriages on the Cochin State Railwav (Shoranur 
to Emakulam metre gauge) which is worked bv the South Indian Railway? 

(b) Are Government aware that as the journey from Shoranur to 
Emakulam takes more than four hours, the want of lavatories in third 
class carriages is causing great inconvenience to this class of passengers, 
especially ladies and children? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what action they propose to 
take to have this remedied? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am quite prepared to believe that the facts 
are as stated by the Honourable Member though I have no exact informa- 
tion At the same time I rnav point out that the line is only some 60* 
miles long, that there are stations at intervals of approximately 5 miles, 
that the passenger trains stop at all these stations, and that at important 
stations like Triehur Alwave and Ohalakudi thp trains atop for some 
minutes. T doubt therefore whether the inconvenience is very serious but 
I am sending a copy of the Honourable Member's question to the Agent 
of the Bouth Indian Railway — the working Agency for the line. 

Decrease in Gross Earnings of North- Wilstfrn Railway during 
1926 owing to Competition of Motors. 

232. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will the Government please state if it is 
a fact that there has been considerable decrease in the tgtal approximate 
gross earnings of the North-Western Railway for the year 19267 

4 (6) Is it a fact that this decrease is mainly due to less booking Of 

passengers as a rtesult of very keen competition for passengers existing at* 
present on certain sections of the North-Western Railway between the 
Railway and some Motor and Lorry Service Agamies? 
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(c) Is it a fact that on account of this competition and loss the Railway 
had to increase last year the number of Up and Down trains running between 
Jullundur and Hoshiarpore and Ferozepore and Moga from 6 to 12? 

(d) Will the Government please state if the loss to the railway on 
these sections was arrested by this increase in the number of trains? 

(e) Will the Government please state the amount of extra expenditure 
incurred by the Railway Department on account of these additional trains 
on the Jullundur, Hoshiarpore, and Ferozepore, and Moga section up to the 
31st December, 1920? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) The increase in the number of Up and Down trains between Jullundur 
and Hoshiarpore and between Ferozepore and Moga last year was duo to 
additional 1 rains being put on to meet mot^r competition and the needs 
of public traffic. 

(d) Tt is too early as yet to say if the provision of these extra trains 
has arrested Ihe loss due to road competition but undoubtedly the pro- 
vision of better and more suitable train services is drawing additional traffic 
to the railway presumably from the roads. 

(e) Figures of the extra expenditure on account of these additional 
trains are not obtainable. 

Decrease in Gross E minings of North-Western Rajlway during 
1920 owing to Com teiition of Motors. 

233. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Has there been a loss in the earnings of 
'the Kulka-Simla section of the North-Western Railway for the year 1920 
due to competition between the Railway and certain Motor and Lorry 
Service Agencies ? 

(b) Is it a fuct that travelling by motors and taxis is cheaper than 
travelling by the Railway? 

(c) What steps have the Government taken or propose to take to 
prevent this loss to the Railway in future? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b) 11 is a little difficult to say whether 
travelling by motor is in all cases cheaper than by rail, but there is no 
'doubt that passenger traffic has to some extent been diverted from the 
Kalka-Simla Railway to the road by the competition of motors. 

(c) Some reductions in the Kalka-Simla Railway fares have been in- 
troduced from February 1st, 1927, and further reductions of fares on the 
Kalka-Simla Railway during the season are under consideration. 

Remodelling of Kalka Railway Station. 

234. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Ts there any proposal before the Govern- 
ment to remodel and reconstruct the railway station of the North-Western 
Railway at Kalka? 

(b) If the answer to part ( a ) be in the affirmative, will the Government 
(please state why this remodelling of the station has been considered neces- 
sary? 

(c) What is the 'estimate of cost of this proposal? \ 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes, it is proposed to remodel K&ika Bailway; 
Station. 

( b ) The arrangements for despatch and arrival of both Narrow Gauge 
and Broad Gauge Trains and for holding of stock are inadequate. The 
arrangements for transfer and weighment of luggage between the B. G. 
and N. G. and vice versa also require to bo improved. 

(c) Approximately 5 lakhs. 


Appointment of Pin vinci al Sfrviok Men to Polujcal Department 
in the North-West Fuujniii.r Prounck. 

235. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (") Will Die Government please state 
what steps they have laken to give effect to the recommendation of the 
Lee Commission that 25 per cent, of the posts in the Political Department 
of North-West Frontier Province should go to the members of the Provincial 
Civil Service of that Province? 

(b) Will the Govoiument please la\ on the table a statement showing 
the names of the members of the Provincial Civil Service who have since 
this recommendation been permanently appointed to servo in the Political 
Department giving in each case the dale of such appointment and the 
date of retirement, Irnnster, or reversion? 

(e) Dow many members of the Provincial Civil Service are at present 
temporarily retained bv Hie Political Department in its cadre? Will the 
Government please state the period for which each officer has been so 
temporarily acting in the Political Department? 

(d) Did the members of the North-West Frontier Provincial Civil Ser- 
vice make a representation to the Government in 1924 regarding this 
matter? If so, vvhat orders did the Government pass on this representa- 
tion ? 

Mr, E. B. Howell: (a) The Lee Commission did not make the recom- 
mendation stated m flic question. In paragraph 42(r/) of their report they 
recommended that 25 per cent, of the officers Annually recruited for the 
Political Department should be Indians, who should bo obtained from the 
Indian Civil Service, the Provincial Civil Services and from the Indian 
Army. 

(b) and (r). The information required is contained in the statement laid 
on the table. 

(d) Yes — in 1925. They asked that a certain percentage of the Indian 
recruitment for the Political Department should be reserved for the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service of the North-West Frontier Province. The request 
was not accepted, because, as already announced in the Foreign and Politi- 
cal Department Press Communique, dated the 2nd September, 1921, the 
primary sources of Indian recruitment to the Political Department are the 

S jdian Civil Service and the Indian Army, and officers of the Provincial 
lvil Services are recruited only in cases of special merit. 
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Statement referred to in reply to ports (b) and (c) of Mr. Abdul Boys'* Qutrtion 

No. m. 

(b) The following officers of the Provincial Civil Services have been admitted to 
the Political Department since 1924; 

(1) tKhan Bahadur Mohammad Inam-ul*Huk— -appointed on the 4th October 

1924. 

(2) Khan Bahadur Maqlvi Ahmed Pin, M.B. 15.— appointed on Sod April 192$ end 

retired on 18th May 1926. 

(r) The following officers of the Provincial Civil Services are at present temporarily 
acting in the Political Department from the dates shown against each : 


Baluchistan. 

1. Mr. J. E. Lidierth, M.B.E . — From 4th October 1922. 

2. Rardar Muhammad Jafar Khan— From 28th September 1925. 

3. Ilai Sahib Mehta Nihal Chapd— From 15th November 1925. 

4. Khan Sahib Gul Muhammad Khan— From 29th November 1926. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

1. Khan Sahib Muhammad Dilawar Khan— From 9th April 1924. 

2. Muhammad Safdar Khan— From 1st May 1926. 

3. Khan Sahib Zafar Khan — From 7th July 1926. 

4. Khan Sahib Mufti Muhammad Yakub Khan— From 2nd December 1926. 

5. Khan Bahadur Aibab Wall Mohammed Khan — From 1st February 1923. 

6. Khan Bahadur Kuh Khan — Frum S&th March 1925. 


Control I)e pari men i, Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

236. ♦Pandit Nilak&ntha Das: How long has the Control Department 
been in existence on the Bengal Nagpur Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Thera is no separate Control Department. Pre- 
sumably the Honourable Member refers to the Train Control system. It 
was first introduced at Nagpur in January, 1917, and extended over the 
whole Broad Gauge System, exclusive of short Branches, by August, 19U6. 


Indivn Head Train Controllers on Bengal Ntopnu Railway. 

237 "Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) How many Head and Deputy Head 
Train Controllers havo been appointed on the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
during the last two years? 


(b) How many of them are Indians? 

(c) What facilities, if any, were given for Indian appointments? 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (n), (b) and (c). Government have no information, 
and regret that they cannot undertake to enquire. 

♦ Prior to hit appointment, kV*p Bahadur Inam-ol-Hnk bold <bc post of Attache, {Foreign 
and Political Department, which has been declared by the Governor General in Council ftp be M 
the status of the Provincial Civil Sertfto*. 
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EFPEOt of Reduction Scheme on Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

238. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Has there been any reduction of 
iUbtill on the Bengal Nagpur Railway during the last two years? 

(6) Mow many have been discharged in consequence of the reduction 
^scheme? 

(c) Sow many Of them are Indians, how many Anglo-Indians and how 
many Europeans? 

(d) Has the reduction scheme affected officers drawing above Its. 200 
a month? If so, to what extent and proportion? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: We have no later information than 
.that which the Honourable Member will find in the statements on pages 
.63, 55 and £4 to 102 of the report by the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1925-26. Similar figures will be given for future years, and 
.they will enable the Honourable Member to judge the effect of the acti n 
taken on the investigation which was carried out through the agency of 
.a special officer on the Bengal Nagpur Railway last cold weather. 

Amalgamation of Okiya-speakixg Tracts. 

239. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: What steps are the Government taking 
for the amalgamation of the Ony a-speaking tracts under the Local 
Administration? 


Amalgamation of Oriya-steaking Tracts. 

240. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Js there a definite contemplation of 
a sub-province for the Oriya-speaking Tracts? 

(b) If so, will the Government make a statement explaining the scope 
and character of such a sub-provincc? 

Amalgamation of Oiuy ^-steaking Tracts. 

241. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: Will the Government give the people 
.concerned in Bihar and Orissa an opportunity of expressing opinion before 
aDy sub-provincc is formed? 

Amalgamation of Oriya-speaking Tracts. 

242. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: Do Government propose to unite all the 
Oriya-speaking tracts apart from the question of forming the tracts into a 
sub-province or separate Province? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: With your permission, Sir, 
I will reply to the questions Nos. 239 to 242 together. Government has 
under consideration the claims made by certain Oriya-speaking tracts, and 
has consulted the Local Governments concerned. But no decision has been 
reached, and, in particular, no definite attitude towards the expedient of 
« constituting a sub-province has been adopted. 

Government is aware of an inclination to suspend judgment on the 
merits of a sub-province till its consequences can be gauged, and will endea- 
vour to elicit opinions before adopting any definite scheme. 
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Attendance op Messrs. S. C. Mitra and S. C. Bose at the Legisla- 
tive Assembly and Bengal Council, respectively . 

243. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Do the Government think of making 
it possible for Messrs. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, M.L.A., and Subhas 
Chandra Bose, M.L.C. (Bengal detenus) to attend to their duties as 
legislators? 

(b) Have they been allowed to come to take the oath of office? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a.) and (b). The answer is 
in the negative. 

Emigration of Indians to British Guiana. 

244. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to say whether any depot has been opened for the recruiting of labourers 
for British Guiana, since March 1926? If so, how many, and where? 

(b) Who has been appointed Emigration Commissioner, and on what 
pay? 

(c) How many recruiting agents have been employed by this depart- 
ment, and what are their names and addresses? 

(</) Will the Government kindly lay on the table a copy of the terms on 
which labourers are recruited for British Guiana? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) No 

(b) No Emigration Commissioner has been appointed. 

(r) No recruiting agents have been employed. 

(d) The terms and conditions on which it has been declared that emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of unskilled work will be lawful 
are contained in Notification No. 240- Overseas, dated tin* 2:ird March, 
1926, which was approved by both Chambers of the Indian Legislature 
and 1ms been published in the Gazette of India. The notification has not 
;\c»t come into operation as the Government of British Guiana have not yet 
intimated the date from which they desire that emigration to that Colony 
should commence. 

Publication of Fiji Deputation Karour. 

245. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Stingh: Will the Government kindly state if 
they propose to publish the Fiji Deputation Deport of 1921 ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: After the most careful consideration, 
the Government of India have come to llic conclusion that the interests 
of -the Indian community in Fiji would best be served by not publishing 
the Deport referred to. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask a supplementary question, 
Sir? In view of the fact that the correspondence between the Colonial 
Office and the Government of India has been published, will not Govern- 
ment reconsider their decision in regard to the publication of the Fiji 
Deputation ’s Deport ? 

The Honourable Mr* J* W. Bhore: I do not see the connection but I 
regret, Sir, that Government cannot reconsider their decision. 1 have 
given my Honourable friend the final decision of Government in this 
matter. 
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Pandit Hirdap Hath Kunsru: 'May I then' ask the Honourable Member, 
to let us know a little more in detail the reasons of Government for not 
publishing that Report? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Sir, I recognise that this is a matter 
of great public interest, and if it will assist in satisfying the House finally 
in regard to this matter, I shall be most happy to supplement the reply 
I have just given. The fact, Sir, is that that Report deals with highly 
contentious issues, and on those issues strongly divergent views are held 
by both parties. Any publication of this Report must 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunaru: May I interrupt the Honourable Mem- 
ber? What does he mean by both parties? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: The Fiji Deputation, on whose 
report the Government of India base their ease, and the Government of 
Fiji. Any publication, Therefore, of this Report must inevitably lead to 
rejoinder and counter-rejoinder anl in the opinion of the Government of 
India this would lead to a breaking down of the present atmosphere which 
is, as far as wo can judge, very hopeful and promises progressive improve- 
ment in the Indian position. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Mn> 1 know, Sir, if the Report sub- 
mitted by the Fiji Deputation is a unanimous Report? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am afraid, Sir, that I cannot give 
the Honourable Member am further information in regard to ft. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: T)o T understand, Sir, that the only reason 
for the 7K n-publioation of the Report is that the conclusions arrived at 
b\ the Deputation are very different from the opinions held by the Fiji 
Government ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: T have explained the position at 
some length and I do not think 1 can add anything more to it. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Can the Report be shown privately to a Mem- 
ber of this House, Sir? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: No, Sir. 


Gjunt or Land in Niw DFr.ni for bciloing Anglican Church, 
Mosqufr on Templfs. 

24G. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to say if they have given or propose to give any land in New Delhi for 
the building of an Anglican Church? If so, how much land, and on what 
terms? 

( b ) Have the Government made any pecuniary grant, or propose to 
make any such grant towards the building, or for the upkeep, of the Anglican 
Church? If so, how much? 

(c) Have the Government given, or propose to give any land in New 
* Delhi, or make any pecuniary grant for the purpose of building any temple 

or mosque 0 If so, how much? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: (a) The Government have allotted 
a site, having an area of 3-825 acres for the Anglican Church, but have 
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actot yet arrived «t a de c tom at to the t emu on which the lend is to be 
made aver. 

(b) Government does not at present propose to make any grant towards 
Hie building of the Anglican Church *t New Delhi. 

i {d) Government have under consideration a proposal to grant land for 
the purpose of building a temple and subsidiary structures. An applica- 
tion for a site for a mosque has also just been received. Government 
have leased land amounting to 5*44 acres to the Aggarwal and Khandalwal 
Jain Societies. The land surrounds the temples which existed when the 
land was acquired. 

A certain amount of land has been set aside round two Gurdwaras to 
make thedr tsites conform to the layout of the New Capital, but the lands 
have not been conveyed to any [Registered Society or Corporation. Simi- 
larly, small areas have been set aside round two existing temples but there 
is no Registered Society to which they can be conveyed. 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy : Sir, may I ask the Government if they have 
given any facilities for the building of a Roman Catholic Church in New 
Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am afraid I must ask for notice 
of that question, Sir. 


Eypendituuk on Port Otfice Premises in “Bombay. 

247. *Mr. Jamnad&s M. Mehta: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to furnish a statement showing the total monthly expenditure on account 
of Tost Office premises in the town and Island of Bombay during the 
months of December, 1924, and December, 1920 9 

(b) Were the requirements of the Post Office duly advertised in the 
loca!l papers and if so, how long before the termination of the old leases? 

(c) Is it a fact that on the termination of the old leases of the two Post 
Offices in Bombay, the rents were enhanced by 250 per cent, and more for 
the same premises? 

(d) Are Government aware that the rents of premises in Bombay bave 
•steadily gone down since December, 1924? 

Six Canon Roy: (a) A statement showing the monthly rent paid for 
post office buildingR m the Town and Island of Bombay in December, 
1924, and December, 1926, is placed on the table. 

{b) This was done in the cases of the Kalbadevi, Mandvi, Dharavi and 
Tardeo post offices. The advertisement in respect of the Kalbadevi post 
office appeared over two months before the expiry of the old lease. Infor- 
mation as to the dates of publication of the advertisements in the other 
cases is not now available. 

(c) It is not understood to which particular post offices the question 
refers. The statement furbished, however, shows the increases, if any, 
In each case. , 

<*) Ha 
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Statement showing the monthly rent paid for each of the poet office buildings in the 
town and island of Bombay in December 192 £ and December 1926. 


Name of the office. 

Rent m December, 
1924. 

Rent in December, 
1926. 






Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Apollo Bondar 

. 

, 

- 


Free. 

Froe 

2. Apollo Street • 


. 

. 


213 9 0 

213 9 0 

3, Ballard Road , 

4. Bandra . 



• 


157 8 0 

Government Build- 

Rent abolished since 
1st December, 1926. 
Government Build- 

5. Barbhai Moliolla 


4 



ing. 

110 0 0 

ing. 

250 0 0 

6. Byculla 





250 0 0 

375 0 0 

7. Calell Road . 





150 0 0 

100 0 0 

* 8. Chamarbag 



. 


70 0 0 

70 0 0 

9. Chaupati 



. 


105 0 0 

105 0 0 

10. Chinch Bandar 

1 1 . Churchgate Street 

12. Clare Road 


• 



Opened fr«mi 1st 
February, 1926. 
Gmcrnment Build- 
ing. 

200 0 0 

150 0 0 

Goveimunb Build- 
ing. 

200 0 0 

13. Colaba . 





Government Build- 

Government Build- 

14 Cotton Exchange 





ing. 

40 0 0 

o 

o 

o 

lO 

tf 

15. Crawford Market 





225 0 0 

225 0 0 

16. Cumballa Hill 





85 0 0 

1(0 0 0 

17. Dadar . 


• 



400 0 0 

400 0 0 

18. Delislo Road . 





225 0 0 

275 0 0 

19. Charavi 



. 


41 3 0 

45 4 0 

20. Elphinstone Circle 

31. Falkland Road 





Goa eminent Build- 
ing. 

80 0 0 

Government Build- 
ing. 

80 0 0 

122. Cirgaon 





000 0 0 

6C0 0 0 

23. Grant Road . 





400 0 0 

400 0 0 

24. Haffkinc Institute 

25. Hughes Road 





Government Build- , 
ing. 

Ojiened from 2nd 
January, 1926. . 

Government % Build- 
ing. 

80 0 0 

20L # Jacob Circle . 





250 0 0 ' 

' 1 

1 

I 

Shifted to the De- 
partmental Build' 
ing on 7th July, 
1926. 
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Statement showing the monthly rent paid for each of the poet office building* in' the- 
toum and island of Bombay in December 1921 and December 1926— contd. 


Name of the office. 


27. Jumraa Masjid 

28. Kalachowki . 

29. Kalbadevi 

30. Khoja Street 

31. Lady Hardingt* lload 

32. I.ady Jam died ji Hoad 

33. Mf.dhav Bagh . 
34 Mahim . 

85. Malabar Hill . 

36. Mandvi 

37. Mavjid 

38. Matunga 

39. Mazguon 

40. Mumbade\i • 

41. New Nugpada 

42. Parbliadevi • 

43. Pared 

44. Princes* Dock . 

45. Ramwadi 
46 Secretariat 

47. K. V.^Press 

48. Shroff Mabajan 

49. Sion 

50. Sewri 

51. S. ('. Court 

52. Tardeo 

58. Tbaknrdwar . , 


Rent in December, 
1924. 

Bent in December,. 
1926. 

Rs. A. P. 

RS. 

A. P. 

175 0 0 

210 

0 0 

Opened from 1st 

175 

0 0 

June, 1926 



400 0 0 

1,500 

0 0 

65 0 0 

65 

0 0 

40 0 0 

40 

0 0 

110 0 0 

65 

0 0 

Opened from 15th 

273 

0 O' 

June. 1926. i 

125 0 0 

140 

0 0 

(»o\ eminent Build- 

Go\ eminent 

Build- 

ing. 

500 0 0 

ing. 

1,250 

0 0 

20 0 0 

*220 

0 * 0 

50 0 0 

50 

0 0 

225 0 0 

225 

0 0 

184 1 4 

181 

1 4 

50 0 0 

50 

0 0 

50 0 0 

35 

0 0 

525 0 0 

700 

0 0 

46 8 0 

46 

8 0 

499 0 0 

499 

0 0 

Government Build- 

Government 

Build- 

ing 

60 0 0 

ing. 

cO 

0 0 

Rent free. 

Rent free. 

11 12 0 

25 

0 0 

33 7 0 

35 11 0 

Government Build- 

Government Build- 

ing. 

125 0 0 

ing. 

125 

0 0 

110 0 0 

110 

0 0 


• Owing to the closing of the departmental Telegraph Office at Manid and the conversion of 
the Masjid S. O. into a C. S. O. 
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Statement showing the monthly rent paid for each of the post office buildings in the 
town and •island of Bombay in December 192 If. and December 192& — contd. 


Name of the Office. 


Rent in December, \ 
1924. 

Rent in December, 
1926. 



Rs. A. P. 

Ks. A. P 

54. TJmarkhadi .... 

l 

300 0 0 

300 0 0 

55. Victoria Gardens 

! 

110 0 0 

110 0 0 

56. Wadala .... 


10 8 0 

20 0 0 

67 Warli 


21 l) 0 

o 

o 

or 

68. Khar 

• 

Opened from 1st 
August, 1920. 

50 0 0 


Total 

7,485 -1 4 

10,338 9 4 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: So far as (r) is concerned, I refer to Mandvi 
and Kalhadevi. Is it true that the rents now paid are 21)0 per cent, more 
and 875 pc r cent, more than they used to bt m former }ears, namely, 
that Government are now jinking Kb. 1,250 where they wire paying Its. 500 
per month in the case of Mandvi and are now paying Ks. 1,500 where 
they were paying Its. 4(X) in the case of Kalhadevi Post Office V 

Sir Ganen Roy: 1 do not find anything in the records of the case to con- 
firm what the Honourable Member has said about the rents of the building, 
but anyhow, I shall look into the matter. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 ask, Sir, whether Government will make a 
very searching inquiry into the increase 1 of rents in the post offices of 
Bombay in view of the fact that the post offices have paid increased rents 
while in the city of Bombay the rents are going down? As far as my 
knowledge goes, the total amount of ... . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has already 
put the question and he is not entitled to introduce arguments. 

Sir Ganen Roy: The matter has been very carefully considered. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether the Government of India 
have made searching inquiries into the fact as to why the rent of the 
post office at Kalhadevi should have been Its. 1 ,5(K) when the rent in 
1924 was only Its. 400? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: In the case of tho 
Kalhadevi post office, tenders w T crc called for and the present rent is the 
cheapest we were called upon to pay. The Honourable Member’s assump- 
tion fhat rents in Bombay have gone down in recent years is, we under- 
stand, not wholly correct. We consulted the local authorities, and the 
authorities of the Bombay Municipality said that that statement was not 
wholly correct, and that, though in certain parts of the city rents had 
gone down, then* were other parts in which rents had realiy gone up. 
As regardb the Kalhadevi Post Office, if my Honourable friend will refer 
to the reply already given by Sir Ganen Hoy he will find that tenders 
were actually called for in regard to the new post office building rented. 

c 
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Mr. J&mn&d&s M. Mehta: Who is the officer in the Bombay Municipality 
through whom the Honourable Member has received information that the 
rents in Bombay are not going down? Evidently the gentleman is not 
living in Bombay. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The gentleman is living 
in Bombay. 1 said that he was a responsible authority of the Bombay* 
Municipality. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know what the Honourable Mem- 
ber meant by saying that lenders were called for in respect of houses to 
be rented? What is the process? I could not quite follow. 

The Honourable Six Bhupendra Nath Mitra: An advertisement is issued 
in the papers that the Post Office wants to hire a building in a particular 
locality with a certain amount ot accommodation and people tender for it 
and the house which is the cheapest is rented. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask again whether in view of the fact that 
the post (ffice is pacing much more rent than it should or than it was 
paying before the Government will make a searching onquiry into this 
matter? May I also suggest that, in view of the fact that the Postal 
Department iH considered to he a very honest department, the Government 
should make a very impartial enquiry into the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Enquiry has already been 
made, hut if it will satisiy my Honourable friend, I shall have another 
enquiry made. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: The Honourable Member told us that 
advert moments are published asking people to Jet their houses and that 
is the tender system. I w T ant to know how the tender is dealt w T hen a 
number of people offer houses in a particular locality (An Honourable 
Member: “Different localities”) — in different localities of the same size 
and with the same accommodation? What are the data upon which 
these tenders are scrutinised and wliat are the data upon wffiich the rent 
in fixed? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I said a particular locality . 
If wo want a building for a post office in Kalbadevi there is no use in a 
man in Mahim offering his house. (Laughter.) 

Sir Waltef Willson: In \icw of the great increases in rent are Govern- 
ment considering the advisability or otherwise of introducing measures for 
the* taxation of unearned increments? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Does the Honourable Momber admit that the 
rents for the Mandvi and Kalbadevi offices have gone up from Its. 500 to 
Bb. 1,250 and from Bs. 400 to Bs. 1,500 respectively? And is it not a 
fact that rents in Bombay have not gone up at all? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I know that is the position 
in regard to the Kalbadevi post office building and the answer is that it 
was not possible lo get toother building on a lower rental in spite of the 
issue of the advertisement. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: What then was the tender called for if 
it was the same house that was wanted? 
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Lowness of the Dome and Level of the Council House. 

248. •Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that the 
dome of the Central Library in the new Legislative buildings is from the 
outside very disproportionate to the size of the building? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state which of the ancient build- 
ings in India has got such a disproportionate dome from which the inspir- 
ation of this dome was drawn? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state what the significance is of 
constructing the Legislative buildings in New Delhi on a lower level than 
the Government of India Secretariat? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (b) The archi- 
tectural feature which symbolises the Unity of the Three Chambers is the 
circular colonnade and not the inner Dome, which in the Architect’s design 
was not intended to be seen from outside the building, but only within the 
courts, and which will cease to be seen from outside the building when 
l lie attic wall has been built. 

(c) The necessity lor the construction of a separate Council House of 
the present magnitude could not be anticipated when the Central Buildings 
were designed, and no space was accordingly provided for it on the great 
plateau built on the out crop of rock. The need for the building arose on 
the introduction of the constitutional reforms in 1020-21 and there was 
then no other raised site available near the Central Buildings. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Are we to take it that there is no signifi- 
cance in putting this dome lower? 

The Ha lour able Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: None. 


THE LAND ACQUISITION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: .Non-Muhammadan 
.Rural) * I rise to move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894, for certain purposes. In the usual statement 
acoompun) ing the Bill I have fully stated my objects and reasons; but in 
a few sentences I will throw some further light upon the amendments 
which I seek to bring about by this Bill. 

I may, first of all, assure the House that the Bill is conceived in an 
entirely constructive spirit. The Land Acquisition Acl is a necessity and 
I take it as a settled fact, but iu my view a number of amendments can 
be carried out in the Act, especially from the point of view of the owners 
who are unfortunately deprived of their land by compulsion. In my view 
a thread of imperfections runs from end to end of the Act, and I will 
just indicate the main heads of my amendments only to disclose the policy 
which underlies the Bill. ' J 

First of all, I want by my Bill to impose certain restrictions upon the 
powers and discretion of the executive Government in the matter of 
acquisition of land, for, in my opinion, Government sometimes un- 
necessarily go into fantastic schemes of land acquisition. I need not 
here refer to the case of the Back Bay Reclamation, because it is acquisi- 
tion of land under water. But I take it that the sea has already hM its 
own revenge upon the Bombay Government by bringing it seriously into 
disrepute. And, as for the compensation that the sea would require it 
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would be compensation in specie and in kind and not money compensa- 
tion, and I am sure the sea will help itself to some compensation as a 
matter of course by encroaching upon other shores within the realms of 
the Bombay Presidency. But that apart. Then the Government often 
launches upon industrial schemes and acquires very large acreages of land 
in the name of industrial development. I have in my mind the Amber- 
nath Development Scheme, and I believe I am right in saying that lots 
of acres have been acquired when there was really no necessity for it, 
and at present quite a lot of area is remaining idle in the hands of Govern- 
ment, being undisposed of. Then the case about industrial development 
to be carried out by the Tata Company is obvious. Had it not been for 
a recent very strong agitation against reckless acquisition of land, I 
believe by this time all the slopes of the Sayadri mountains would have 
been in the hands of the Tata Company for wlial they may or may not 
like to do with them. I have also in mind caBCR of acquisition for railway 
companies, for I find that Government unnecessarily commit themselves 
sometimes by entering into agreements with railway companies, promising 
to acquire land for them when the railway companies really ought to shift 
for themselves and acquire land by paying proper compensation to the 
parties by private arrangement. And these restrictions upon the powers 
and discretion of Government I seek to accomplish, firstly, by subjecting 
the discretion of Government to a more thorough and substantial judicial 
inquiry into the purpose of acquisition. In that respect T want the notices, 
private and public, to be more thorough and more adequate, so that even 
people who are not directly interested in the acquisition of land may appear 
before the tribunal and point out to Government that the purpose of 
acquisition is not really bona fide public purpose and that, the land is 
being unnecessarily acquired. Then I want To introduce by this Bill a 
radical change into the machinery for fixing the amount of compensation 
as well as the nature of the compensation, and I propose to substitute 
private arbitration for the present procedure of fixing compensation first 
by an award given by a land acquisition officer and subsequently by refer- 
ence to the District Court, which procedure is, in my opinion, quite unsatis- 
factory. I want to introduce this change because I find that arbitration 
was in vogue and was accepted by Government in the old Land Acquisi- 
tion Acts up to 1870 and I do not know under what influences Government 
removed that machinery from the Act and substituted the present pro- 
15 v ceduro. To my mind that procedure by private arbitration is a 
1 °° N * very satisfactory procedure, and, in evidence of that, I may state 

that the procedure still obtains under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 
so far as urban areas are concerned. If any land in urban areas is to be 
acquired, the municipalities are driven to the necessity of acquiring the 
lanjl by private arbitration, and I do not Ree that rural land is more 
valuable than urban land so far as acquisition is concerned. If munici- 
palities must go to the trouble and expense of getting land under the 
procedure of private arbitration, I do not quite see why land in rural areas 
should not be similarly acquired by private arbitration also. The great 
advantage of the procedure I am proposing is that it first of all saves all 
further litigation by way of appeal and reference. At present w*e see that 
litigption goes up even to the Privy Council and involves a lot of cost. 
But, if land is acquired by private arbitration, then it is practically a 
registered consent decree* and it saves all further litigation. As regards 
the costs, they may be nothing to Government but they are certainly very 
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ruinous to private parties, and if there are any Government pleaders here 
present as members they will bear me out when I say that the costs in 
acquisition cases are the secret pocket out of which the life savings of 
Government pleaders sometimes come. Then I want to make the compen- 
sation to be given to private owners more equitable than ft at present is. 
That I want to achieve, first of all, by imposing an obligation to give com- 
pensation in kind and in specie in certain cases. Thus, for example, if people 
are deprived of tenements it is certainly equitable that other tenements 
should be found for them before the unfortunate people are evicted Then 
I want to enlarge the scope of loss and damage to be considered m calcu- 
lating compensation. Here of course the loss and damage is to be taken 
in the legal sense, but its scope can be equitably enlarged so that these 
matters may be taken into consideration in calculating the amount of com- 
pensation. And lastly I want also to compel the parties, whether Govern- 
ment or private, in whose behalf or for whose benefit the land is acquired, 
to acquire tho remaining land which is injuriously affected by the acquisi- 
tion of the more important portions. It will be readily seen that if out of a 
given urea the Government or othe r parties acquire the important portions, 
the owner really will not know what to do with the section remaining 
undisposed of It is only equitable, therefore, if the host portions are 
acquired the party acquiring it should also he compelled to acquire the 
remaining portion, thus disposing «of the whole plot and saving the owner 
the trouble and possible loss of trying to dispose of the balance left over. 
Then it is also equitable that corporations and public bodies should be 
prohibited from making a trade of land acquisition and augment- 
ing their revenues by a profiteering sort of arrangement. This 
Government are always prepared to do for corporations and cor- 
porations are likely to go in for more land than they really 
require for their purposes, letting out the remaining land on a profiteering 
basis in order to make the financial ends of their schemes meet somehow. 
Then there is one important point, and that is about the restoration of Ihe 
land w r hich has been excessively acquired and remains undisposed of in 
the hands of Government or the party for whom the laud has been 
acquired. What is to be done with regard to this land? The man who is 
deprived of it has of course the first equitable claim to get hack possession 
of that land, and therefore I want to impose a legal obligation upon 
Government io have the claim of the owner considered first \o any land which 
may remain undisposed of after a certain definite lime Then generally I 
want, to deprive this land acquisition business of its lechnical character, 
technical in the judicial and engineering sense. Here I would quote 
high authority on This point, namely, Sir Norman Macleod, who, as Pre- 
sident of the Tribunal, had, I believe, a lot to do with regard to land 
acquisition in Bombay. In the first place he says : 

“ The questions which must necessarily most often arise before the courts are 
those connected with the appraisement of the compensation to be awarded to the 
owner whose land is being compulsorily acquired, and it must be admitted that a 
court of law is a mosft unsuitable forum for the decision of such questions." 

And with regard to the technical arbitrators, engineering surveyors tmd 
helpers, he says : ' 

“ Land valuation is never much more than guess work but the margin of error 
i6 far more likely to increase than decrease with the attempt to arrive at an accurate 
solution by means of elaborate reasoning.” 

If that is the judgment upon the assistance rendered by engineering 
surveyors and helpers rt is perfectly right, I think, to try and get it Out 
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of the hands of the technical arbitrators* and I have already stated that 
I want also to take it out of the hands of a court of law. Thus I want 
to make this business as little technical as possible from the judicial and 
engineering point of view, and, in my opinion,, the best way to accom- 
plish this is to set up the old machinery of private arbitration which still, 
obtains within the areas of district municipalities in my own province at 
any rate. The machinery of private arbitration amounts, as I have stated, 
to a consent decree which stops all further litigation* and ocsts and gives 
the owner the satisfaction of having helped himself to justice by appointing 
arbitrators at whose hands he gets the award. These are three manifest' 
advantages. I hope, I have made out my claim before this House that - 
the Bill is conceived entirely in a constructive spirit. It contains some 
very useful amendments and I hope the House will give me leave to 
introduce this Bill and ultimately help me also to carry out some of the 
amendments. 

Mr. President: The question ie: 

4 4 That leave be given to introduce a Bill to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894, for certain purposes.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Sir, I introduce the Bill! 

Mr. President: Perhaps I might as well remind Honourable Members 
that we have already established a convention in this House that motions 
for leave to introduce Bills are not to be opposed, and therefore Members 
will bear that in mind in making their speeches at this stage. 


THE INDIAN REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural). Sir, I rise to move for leave to introduce a 
Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908. 

The Statement of Objects and Reasons annexed to this Bill has dealt 
elaborately with the circumstances under which the amendments are sought 
to be introduced in the Registration Act. Sir, I beg leave to move it. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 

THE INDIAN PENAL CODE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Amendment of Section 14T.)' 

Sir Hari Singh Gtour (Central Provinces Hindi-Divisions : Ni'n-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend 
the Indian Penal Code. 

In the Statement of Objects and Reasons appended to my Bill and in 
the notes on clauses I have set out at some length the object I have inr 
view in asking for leave to introduce this Bill. Sir, I ask for leave. 

The motion was adopted . 

Sir Bari 8ingh Gout: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 



THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL.. 
(Amendment of Section 80.) 

Mr. 0. Duraiawamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor:, 
Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further 
to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. The objects and reasons are 
stated in the Statement appended to the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN SUCCESSION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (JRohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend tho 
Indian Succession Act, 1925. The reasons and the objects for which I 
seek to introduce this Bill are given m the written Statement of Objects 
and Reasons which I have appended to the Bill. I beg, Sir, for leave 
to introduce the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, 1 introduce the Bill. 


THE INLAND STEAM- VESSELS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, 
I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Inland’ 
Steam- vessels Act, 1917. Tho scope and object of this Bill are fully 
explained in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INDIAN LAW REPORTS BILL. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to regulate 
and improve the Law Reports. The objects are given, Sir, in the State- 
ment appended to the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 

THE INDIAN MERCHANDISE MARKS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 

I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Indian 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1889. The scope and' object of the Bill are fully, 
explained in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

The motion was adopted. 


( 867 ) 
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Mr. X. 0. Neogy: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE HINDU CHILD MARRIAGE BILL. 

Bai Sahib M. Harbilaa Sarda (Ajmer- Merwara : General) : Sir, I move 
'for leave to introduce a Bill to regulate marriages of children amongst the 
Hindus. The object of the Bill is fully explained in the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons attached to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, 
I do not desire to break the convention that Bills should not be opposed 
at the introduction stage, but this is a Bill of a very peculiar character 
which requires the sanction of the Governor General. All that I wish to 
say is that, on behalf of the Government, I shall oppose any other motion 
after motion for introduction, other than a motion for circulation. 

Hr. President : The question I have f o put is : 

44 That leave be given to introduce a Bill to regulate marriages of children amongst 
4he Hindus.’ ’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Bai Sahib H. Harbilaa Sarda: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


THE INTEREST BILL. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions * Muham- 
*mndan Rural) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to limit the interest 
charged on loans of various kinds in British India and to Bring the law in 
•conformity to the needs of the people. The reasons for which I seek to 
introduce this Bill are given in the Statement of Objects and Reasons. 
I move the motion, Sir. 

The motion was adopted. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 


' THE SOCIETIES REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr, V. 0, Ktlkar (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Bir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Societies 
Registration Act, 1860, for certain purposes. The reasons and objects are 
stated sufficiently in the Statement appended to the Bill. I ask for leave. 
The motion was adopted. 

Mr, H. 0, Helkar: Sir} I introduce the Bill. 



T^E CRIMINAL LAW REPEALING AND AMENDING BILL. 

Sir Hari Singh Goar (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, 1 beg to move for leave to introduce 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is too late for 
that motion. He must come to item No. 25. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, I beg to move : 


“ That the Bill to repeal and amend certain provisions of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1908, and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, be taken into 
•consideration. ’ * 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, 
on a point of order, the Bill not having been introduced, this motion cannot 
be made. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, ma) 1 explain myself. I had just gone out 
to get a book necessary for the purpose of introducing this Bill. On a 
very similar occasion in the lust Assembly the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber happened to have gone out, und Sir Frederick Whyte allowed him to 
introduce the Bill out of its turn, and I ask you, Sir, to exercise the same 
discretion in m> favour. I went out for the purpose of preparing myself 
with chapter and verse which will enable the House to give me leave to 
introduce the Bill. This thing was delayed, and T knew my turn was 
coming, and therefore, I ran up for it. 1 wus almost iti time, and you 
will find, Sir, I was only about a minute late when I came back to the 
House. I therefore ask you, Sir, to allow me to introduce this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, 1 have no desire to take 
a harsh view of the situation, but I do point out that the convention we 
have established is that Bills should be allowed to he introduced on the 
understanding that Members do not put down a second motion on the 
same day. That is the point. Mv Honourable friend has put down a 
second motion.' If you, in vour discretion, Sir, are pleased to allow him 
the grace of introducing his Bill, I trust that you will not allow him to 
move a second motion on the same day. On these terms, I am willing 
that this Bill should be introduced. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, I am perfectly prepared to give the Honour- 
able Member this undertaking that, if I am given leave to introduce this 
Bill, I shall be quite prepared to allow the second motion to stand ad- 
journed, provided I am allowed to make a statement that I formally intro- 
duce it; and then if the Honourable Member or any either Member wants 
time and moves for adjournment, I shall not oppose it. 

Mr. President: The convention, according to the Home Member, is that 
motions for leave to introduce Bills are not to bo oppo'sed, with this reserva- 
tion that any Honourable Member who moves for leave to introduce a Bill 
will not put down further motions on the same Bill on the same day. 
The Honourable Member is entitled to put down further motions on any 
other day — the next non-official day. If he accepts that position, the Chair 
fvill allow him to move for leave to introduce his Bill. 

( 309 ) 
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Sir Hari Singh Goar: Sir, I agree to it. Sir, I beg to move for leave- 
to introduce a Bill to repeal and amend certain provisions of the Indian* 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908 r and the Code of Criminal Procedure, ~ 
1898. 

Honourable Members who were Members of the last Assembly will* 
remember that a similar motion for the repeal of Part II of the Criminal' 
Law Amendment Act of 1908 stood in my name and was passed by this 
House by an overwhelming majority. At that time even the nominated 
Hononurable 'Members of this House asked the Government whether they 
were prepared to modify the provisions of Part II so as to give the High 
Court some discretion and jurisdiction for the purpose of enabling them 
to revise orders issued by the Governor General in Council or the Local 
Government and I understood the spokesman on behalf of Government 
to say that that was a separate question and would be decided if and 
when it was brought to their notice- Sir, I have taken advantage of the 
suggestion then made in the* course of the discussions of my previous Bill 
to modify the provisions of my present Bill, and the purpose of it is to 
give the High Court jurisdiction to revise orders passed by the Governor 
General in Council and under the Devolution Rules bv the Local Govern- 
ment. That is the first part of my Bill. Honourable Members will also 
remember that, in the report of the Repressive Law’s Committee, it was 
suggested — T do not use stronger language than that — it was suggested that 
the repressive laws should be repealed, and, on a motion to that effect 
moved by an Honourable Member in this House, several objections were 
taken to the wholesale repeal of the repressive laws. The most weighty 
of them all was that there were certain foreigners, that the influx of foreign- 
ers in this country required the use of these executive powers. I have con- 
sidered, Sir, that objection of the Government- and it is in view of the 
objection of the Government that T have moved for the addition of certain 
words in the Habeas Corpus section of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
The object of it is that, while the Government will retain the power of 
excluding foreigners and non-British subjects, they will not possess the 
same power ns regards British subjects, who will be subject to the provi- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act as enacted in the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. In the result, therefore, Sir, mv Bill is a modified Bill wdiich 
takes note of everv reasonable objection that has been raised bv Govern- 
ment to the wholesale repeal of the regulations and the other repressive 
laws and to the repeal of Part IT of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
I flatter rmself, Sir, wiih the belief that the Honourable the Home 
Member and those responsible for laving down the policy of the Govern- 
ment will meet me on this occasion bv supporting my measure, if and 
when it. comes up for further consideration. For the present I ask for 
leave to’ introduce my Bill. 


Mr. President: Motion moved: 


** That leave be given to introduce a Bill to repeal and amend certain provisions' 
of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, 1898.” 

The motion was adopted. 

« 

Sir Mari Singh Gtonr: Sir, T introduce the Bilb 



AMENDMENT' OF STANDING ORDERS. 


Mr. President: The next item on the paper is a motion by Mr. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar for leave to amend the Standing Orders of the Legislative 
Assembly in the following manner : 

44 1. To sub-order (2) of Standing Order 4 the following further proviso be added, 
namely : 

4 Provided also that where Bills of which notices of motions for leave to intro- 
duce have been given, have been printed and circulated to the members, 
no fresh notice shall be necessary and such Bills shall have precedence in 
the order in which they stood on the last agenda of the previous session 
over other Bills of which notice may have been given.* 

2. In Standing Order 6 for the words 44 Governor General ” the words “ President 
or the decision of the Assembly whenever it deems it necessary ” be substituted. 

3. Standing Order 7 be re-numbered as 7 f /) and to t lie said Standing Order the 
following sub-orders be added, namely : 

‘ (2) On days not previously appropriated for the transaction of Government 
business, non-official business not disposed of on the days allotted therefor, 
may be transacted in accordance with such agenda as may be settled by 
the President. 

(3) On days when Government business terminates earlier than 4 p.m., pending 

non-official business may be transacted in accordance with the agenda that 
may be settle I by the President for the remainder of that day. 

(4) Whene\er non-official business set down for any day is undisposed of, the 

President may adjourn the business of that day to be transacted on a day 
not already allotted for Government business/ 

4. In sub-order {J f ) of Standing Order 8 for the word “five” the word ‘‘ten” be 
substituted. 

5. In Standing Order 9 after the words “subsequent day”, the words “allotted for 
the disposal of non-official business of the same class” be inserted. 

6. In Standing Order 14 : 

(1) in sub-order (J) after the word “resolution” the word “quest <»n” be inserted; 

and 

(2) after sub-order (?) the following sub-order be inserted, namely : 

4 (3) All questions that have been admitted shall be replied to by the member 
to whom they are addressed as to matters of fact or information asked 
for, unless the President in the exercise of his discretion decides to the 
contrary/ 

7. To sub-ordoi. (7) of .Standing Order 24, tho following proviso lie added, 

namely : 

‘ Provided also that the Assembly may by a previous vote decide to continue 
the debate up to 7 p.m/ 

8. In sub-order (?) (ir) of Standing Order 20 after the word “heads” the words 
“and except in so far as their discharge of public duties is concerned” be inserted. 

9. After clause (/) of the proviso to Standing Order 31, the following be inserted 
namely : 

‘(g) a motion must not anticipate any question substantially identical with the 
one which has been appointed for consideration for a specific day or with 
reference to which a notice of motion has been previously given. 
Explanation. — Notices of resolutions which have not obtained a place in the 
ballot for non-official business on any particular day shall not be deemed 
• notices of motions in this behalf/ 

10. In sub-order (5) of Standing Order 32 the words “and if the motion is moved 

by a non-official member, the member of the Government to whose department the 
matter relates shall have the right of speaking (whether he has previously spoken in 
the debate or not) after the mover has replied” be omitted. * 

( 371 ) 
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11. After Standing Order 73 the following new Standing Order be inserted,, 
yiamely : 

‘ 73- A. All non-official business not included under questions, Bills, resolutions^ 
adjournment motions or the budget shall be Drought up by motions of 
which not less than three days notice shall be given.’ 

12. For Standing Order 74 the following be substituted, namely : 

‘ 74 (/) Motions involving communications from the Assembly to the Governor 
General on his address or message or on any subject of public interest, 
shall be made by formal address after motion made and carried in the 
Assembly. 

( 2 ) All such communications shall be made through the President.’ ” 

I now ask whether any Member has any objection to leave being given 
to Mr. liungaswami Iyengar. As no Member objects, 1 intimate that 
leave is granted. 

House not committed to Principles of Amendments on Motion for 
Reference to Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Before 
Mr. liangaswami Iyengar moves that the draft amendments be referred to 
a Select Committee, I would crave, Sir, your ruling on a point of order. 
What will this reference to Select Committee involve? I desire to make 
it perfectly plain that, if it involves any acceptance of any of these rules in 
principle which will prevent my subsequently contesting it in the full 
House, then I shall have to adopt a different method to the one which I 
whall adopt in the other event. If it involves no question of my being 
debarred from anv kind of objection to the terms of the amendments, I 
shall not raise any opposition at this stage. 

Sir Hari Singh dour (Central Province's Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) • May I point out, Sir, that, ever since the constitution of 
this Assembly, there have been several rulings given by your predecessor 
to the effect that, whenever a Bill or a motion is referred to a Select 
Committee, the House stands committed to its principle, and that no 
reference to a Select Committee is possible unless the House previously 
signifies its assent to the principle of a Bill. The Honourable the Homo 
Member will bear me out. 

Mr. President: Tile Honourable Member from Nagpur forgets the 
ruling of my predecessor that, wh(*n a motion that the proposed amend- 
ments to Standing Orders be referred to n Select Committee is accepted by 
the House, it does not commit the House to the principle involved in any 
of those amendments. It is no doubt true that, when a motion to refer a 
Bill to a Select Committee is accepted by the House, the House stands 
committed to the principle of that Bill. But, when a motion that amend- 
ments to Standing Orders be referred to a Select Committee is accepted 
by the House, it does not commit the House to any principle of any of 
those amendments. 

(At this stage Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar stood up to speak.) 

Mr. President : What is it? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 

I want to ask a question. 

Mr. President: Ib it on a point of order? 



amendment of standing orders. 87 $ 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I want to ask whether the House cannot 
vote against any amendments made by a Select Committee- Supposing; 
a Bill is passed 

Mr. President: There is no question of a Bill in this cate. 

Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I am not dealing with this. You say, refer- 
ring to ordinary Bills ... 

Mr. President: It has already been ruled, times out of number, that,, 
when a Bill is referred to Select Committee, the House stands committed 
to the principle of that Bill. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I beg to enquire if, in the case of the reference 
of amendments to Standing Orders to u Select Committee, the House is 
not committed to the principles of those amendments, to what is this 
House then committed? 

Mr. President: To nothing except that the Standing Orders in question 
require some amendments- What those amendments should ho is to be 
enquired into and reported upon In the Soleet Committee*. This House 
is not to usurp the functions of the Select Committee 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I . . . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I wish to ask a question. 

I wish to ask whether it would be possible for the Select Committor) 
to introduce end report to this House amendments entirely at variance 
with the amendments referred to it. 

Mr. President: It is not necessary to give any ruling on the question 
now. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : In view of the ruling that vou have given on tho Honour- 
able Sir Alexander Muddiman’s question, I do not think I shall be justi- 
fied in taking up the time of the House by discussing the principles of the 
amendments, and as the House is going to have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing very fully the principles of these amendments when they emerge 
from Select Committee, T simply make my motion. 

Mr. President: The question is that the proposed amendments be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr- President: Mr. C. Duraiswwmy Aiynngar has a motion for leave to 
amend the Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly in the following 
manner : 

“1. For sob-order (7) of Standing Order 4 the following be substituted, namely : 

‘(7) All pending notices shall be carried over to the pending list of business 
for the next session.’ 

2. To Standing Order 16, the following proviso be added, namely : 

‘Provided that when the President resolves to disallow a question he shall 
previous to Buch disallowance give an opportunity to the member putting 
the question to show cause why his question should not be disallowed. * 
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3. In sub-order (2) of Standing Order 32 for the first sentence the following be 
•substituted, namely :• 

‘As soon as a motion is made the President shall call upon members who have 

given notices of substantial amendments to move or not the amendments 

and thereupon other members may speak on the motion and the amend- 
ments in such order as the President may call upon them.’ 

4. In sub-order (5) of Standing Order 32, the words from '“and if” to “replied” 
fee omitted. 

5. In Standing Order 39, to sub-order (£) the following clause be added, namely :- 

‘(c) or if the member in charge moves that the Bill be circulated for the 
purpose of eliciting opinions thereon, any member may move as a* 
amendment that the Bill be referred to a select committee or be taken 
into consideration.’ 

6. To Standing Order 53, the following be added, namely : 

‘In respect of any of the points so referred for reconsideration any member 

may move an amendment in the same manner as amendments to the Bill 

are moved.’ 

7. In sub-order { 2 ) of Standing £)rder 54, after the words “such day” the words 
“and in such order on ^the list of business” be inserted. 

8. in sub-order (i?) of Standing Order 56, for the words “shall be a member” the 
words “and the mover shall be members” be substituted. 

9. In sub-order ( 2 ) of Standing Order 61, for the word “withdrawn” the words 
“not moved” be substituted and the following be added at the end, namely : — 

‘This shall not prevent any other member in whose name the same resolution 
stands from moving when he gets his turn.’ 

10. In sub-order ( 2 ) of Standing Order 70, the words “has been disallowed under 
the rules or these standing orders or” be omitted. 

11. In Standing Order 72, for the words “to be considered” the words “taken 
for consideration” be substituted. 

12. To Standing Order 74, tlie following sub-order be added, namely : 

‘Communications from the Governor General to the Assembly shall be made 
by a written message through the President or informally through a 
member of the Government.’ 

13. After Standing Order 74, the following now standing order be inserted, 
toamely : 

‘74- A. Any message of the Governor General to the Assembly may be made 
the subject-matter of an address by the Assembly to the Governor 
General under Standing Order 74.’ 

14. The 'following new standing orders be inserted, namely: 

*1. All resolutions of the Governor General or the Governor General in Council 
involving an expenditure not provided for in the current budget shall 
be communicated to the Assembly at leabt fifteen days before incurring, 
the expenditure if the Assembly is in session then and at the next* 
sitting of the Assembly in other cases. 

On such communication to the Assembly it shall be competent for any member 
of the Assembly to bring a motion on two days’ notice.’ 

4 2. In voting of grants, any member may move that the demands be taken 
m a particular order for discussion and on taking the sense of the 
Assembly on such a motion the demands shall be put in the order 
which has hecn so assented to 
« 

Mr. President: Has nr.y Member any objection to leave being granted 
to Mr. Duraiswnmy Aiyangar? 

As no Member objects, I intimate that leave is granted. 
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Hr. 0. Dnraicwamy Aiyiingar: Sir, 1 move that the proposed amend- 
ments be referred to a Select Committee. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Perhaps it will be convenient it both these sets of 
amendments are referred to the same Select Committee. With your 
consent, therefore, I announce that one Select Committee will be appoint- 
ed to deal with both sets of amendments. 

* Election of Select Committee on Amendments to Standing Orders. 

Mr. President: I have to announce that nominations for the Select 
Committee on the amendments of Standing Orders will be received up to 
12 Noon on Saturday, the 5th February, and the election, if necessary, will 
be held in this Chamber on Tuesdav the 8th February. Under Standing 
Order 56(2) the Committee will be composed of the President, the Deputy 
President and seven members elected by the single transferable vote. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 2nd February 1927. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday , 2nd February , 1227. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
SElevefc of the 'Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Inaccuracy of Si no Electoral Rolls. 

249. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: (a) Are Government aware that the 
electoral rolls of Sind for the Assembly were prepared with complete dis- 
regard of accuracy, many names being oft repeated and many omitted and 
“those of persons long dead being inserted? 

( b ) Is it true that this defect was said to be due to want of establishment 
requisite for preparing the rolls and Government refused to sanction ex- 
penditure for such establishment though asked for? 

(c) Do Government propose to remedy this drawback so as to ensure 
accuracy in future? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) and (b) Elections for Indian and Provincial Legis- 
latures constitute a Provincial Subject and the Electoral Regulations 
assign the responsibility for the preparation of electoral rolls to officers of 
the Local Government In these circumstances, the Government of India 
•have no information regarding these parts of the question 

(c) The Government of India will forward the Honourable Member’s 
•question to the Bombay Government with a view to the taking b> them 
'of such action as they may consider to be appropriate 

Inaccuracy of Bhagaltur, Purnea and Santhal Paroanas Electoral 

Rolls. 

250. *Kum&r Gangan&nd Sinha: Are the Government aware of the 
fact that the electoral roll prepared for the Bhagalpur, Pumea and 
Santhal Parganas constituency of the Legislative Assembly is full of mis- 
takes in descriptions and double entries? If so, how do Government 
propose to remedy the defects. If they do not propose to do anything 

* In the matter will they state reasons for the same? 

Mr. L. Graham: The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
which I have just given to the last question. The Government of India 
will forward the Honourable Member’s question, to the Government of 
Hihar and Orissa with a view to the taking by them of such action as 
they may consider to be appropriate. 

Construction of Muzaffarpur-Sitamarhi Railway. 

251 . ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) With reference to my question 
No. 1066 of the 8th March, 1926, regarding the construction of a direct 

( 377 ) a 
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Bailway line between Muzaffarpur and Sitamarhi on the Bengal and North- 
Western Kailway, are Government aware that in reply to a question in 
the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council on the 25th July, 1921, the 
local Government stated that “the necessity for the proposed line has 
been brought to the notice of the Government by the Commissioner of 
the Division, and it has been included in the list of Railway projects 
recently prepared for early construction”? 

(b) Are Government aware that in reply to a question in the Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council on the 17th August, 1926, the local (govern- 
ment laid on the tabic a “list showing in order of urgency, the new lines 
of Railways in Bihar and Orissa, which should take an early place in 
the programme of construction for the \ ear 1927-28”, and that in this list 
the proposed Muzaffarpur- Sitamarhi Railway, (Bengal and North-West- 
ern Railway) has been given the first place ‘‘to show its importance”? 

(c) Will the Government he pleased to state 1 what is the latest com- 
munication which they have received on this subject from the local Gov- 
ernment, and from the Agent, Bengal and North-Western Railw r ay, and 
also indicate what progress, if any, has been made towards the construc- 
tion of the proposed Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes 

(c) No further communication has been received from the Government 
cf Bihar and Orissa or the Agent, Bengal and North-Western Railway 
since the reply given to the Honourable Member’s question No. 1066 of 
8th March, 1926, regarding the railway in question. 

Indian Representation on Fiji Legislative Council. 

252. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it not a fact that out of twelve 
non-official Beats in the Legislative Council of Fiji, only 8 seats are pro- 
posed to be provided for the representation of the Indian settlers, and 
that as many as 6 seats are to be given to the Europeans, who number 
only about 8,878, while the Indian population in the Colony is about 
65,500? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Indian Deputation to Fiji, as well as the 
Colonies’ Committee strongly urged that the Indians should be conceded 
an equal number of scats in the Legislative Council, with the non-official 
European community, and that this view was accepted by the Government 
of India? If the answer be in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased t6 say why “they are prepared to acquiesce in the proposals” 
which seek to restrict the right of representation of the Indians in Fiji? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: The answer to (a) and the first 
part of (h) of the question is in the affirmative. As the Honourable 
Member will observe from the correspondence which was published in 
the Government of India Resolution No. 24-Overseas, dated the 12th 
January, 1927, while the Government of India have not modified their 
opinion that the number of seats offered to Indians in the Fiji Legislative 
Council is inadequate, they consider that in the circumstances it was 
undesirable bv continuing to press their full claim at the present junc- 
ture to cause further delay in the grant of increased representation to 
the Indian community And to incur the risk of the offer being withdrawn. 
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Mr. Gaya Praaad Singh: Is it not a fact that, before the appointment 
of the Indian deputation, the Fiji Government gave a pledge that the 
position of Indians in Fiji would in all respects bo equal to that of any 
other class of His Majesty's subjects? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I must ask for notice of that 
question because it is essential that 1 should compare the actual words of 
the pledge given, if any. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not in the Fiji Roifal Gaze tic of 27th 
Juno, 1921? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: 1 cannot say. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Do Government propose to pursuo 
this matter or have they acquiesced in the conditions? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: If nn Honourable friend had read 
carefully the correspondence that has been published, he would have seen 
that our acquiescence is for the present only. I do not expect my Honour- 
able friend to acquiesce in the polic\ of take what \ou can got at once and 
ask for more, at the prop* r time, but 1 can assure Him that that appears 
to be the most, practical policy. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: But when do they intend to pursue 
the matter and to press for more representation for Indians? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: In due course, at the most season- 
able and suitable opportunity. 

Appointment of Permanent Agent or Government of India in Fiji, 

253. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government kindly state 
the reasons which led to the abandonment of the proposal to appoint a 
permanent Agent of the Government of India in Fiji, to look after the 
interests of the Indians? 

(b) With regard to the question of the addition to the Fiji Government 
service of “an officer possessed of special Indian experience and language 
qualifications”, will the Government kindly state tho reasons as to why 
the appointment of such an officer is restricted only to ”a retired officer 
of the Indian Civil Service”? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) If the Honourable Member 
will refer to the correspondence about the position of Indians in Fiji 
recently published, he will see that the proposal to which he refers was 
abandoned because the Colonial Office would not accept the necessity for 
such an appointment in view of the representation upon the Legislative 
Council now offered to Indians and in view of the fact that they Jiave 
agreed to occasional visits to Fiji bv authorised Vpresentatives of the 
Government of India. 

( b ) The appointment in question is not expressly restricted to a retired 
officer of the Indian Civil Service. The Colonial Office desired to obtain 
an officer possessed of special Indian experience and language qualifica- 
tions who would be competent to act as special adviser to the Governor 
o* Fiji on matters affecting Indians in the island. The Secretary of State 
evidently thought that such an officer might be available amongst retire^ 
officers of the Indian Civil Service. 

a 2 
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Concessions foil Officers of Indian and Non-Indian Domicile on 

State Railways. 

254. *Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar : Will the Government be pleased 
to state : 

(a) whether, when the new scales of pay with overseas allowance 

were sanctioned for superior officers on State Railways in 
1920, it was ruled that Indian officers already in service 
should got an increase of pay in lieu of and equal to over- 
seas pay drawn by officers of Non-Indian domicile: 

(b) whether the above rule applies also to a cadre divided into grades 

or incremental scales of pay with separate scales of over- 
seas allowance applicable to each grade; and whether Indian 
officers already in service are to receive on promotion to higher 
grades, increase of pay in lieu of overseas allowance appli- 
cable to the respective grades; and 

(c) whether on Company’s Railways on which similar conditions 

prevailed, t.e., on which Indian officers were appointed to 
the old grades on the understanding that no discrimination 
• was to be mode in respect of emoluments between officers 
of Indian and Non-Indian domicile, Indian officers are not 
as on State RailwavB entitled to increase of pay in lieu of 
the overseas allowance applicable to their grade or to the 
grades to which they may be subsequently promoted? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsohs: (a) New scales of pav with overseas pay were 
sanctioned in 1920 and 1921 for the Imperial Service of Engineers, and 
thf Superior Revenue Establishment (excluding the Stores, Medical and 
Coal Departments) Indian Officers in service on the date of introduc- 
tion of the new scales of pay were granted additional pay equivalent ro 
the overseas pay : Engineer officers in service at the time who had been 
appointed by the Secretary of State in England were granted the over- 
seas pay. 

(b) On the introduction of the new scales of pay on the State Railways 
the division of the services into grades, where they existed, was abolished; 
but, for appointments below the administrative ranks, a dual scale of 
basic pay based on the total length of service was introduced for District 
and Assistant Officers, overseas pay being the same for each class accord- 
ing to the length of service. There is no longer therefore any grade pro- 
motion of officers, either Indian or Non-Indian. 

(c) Except the Burma Railways, on which special rates of pay were 

In existence, other Company-worked Railways were authorised to grant 
to their officers scales of pay and overseas pay not exceeding those 
granted to the State Railway Officers. Except the South Indian Rail- 
way all other Company-worked Railways, who were so authorised, adopted 
a dual scale similar to that referred to in clause (b) above. But the 
South Indian Railway while abolishing the grades amongst the olasses of 
District and Assistant Officers, fixed separate rates of pay for the two 
classes. < 

On the South Indian Railway, Indian Officers, in service, on the date 
on which the new scales of pay were brought into force, were granted the 
equivalent of overseas pay admissible to their class, but as the acting 
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allowance rules of that Railway are more liberal than on the other Com* 
pany-worked Railways the Board of Directors decided that it waB not 
necessary to continue the additional pay on promotion to a higher class.- 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know whether the Government ard 
satisfied with the arrangement that the South Indian Railway have made 
in giving effect to these concessions granted to them by the vote of this 
House which are just the same as have been given on the State Railways-? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: May I explain? As I understand it, the objec- 
tion taken to the action of the South Indian Railway by the Honourable* 
Member and others is not in any way connected with the grant of the 
Lee Commission concessions. The objection is in regard to the provision 
which was made by the Board of Directors in, I think, 1921 when over- 
seas pay was originally granted, that Indian officers, though they were 
given allowances equivalent to overseas pay , lost those allowances w T hen 
they were promoted to higher rank. The grounds on which the Boaid 
of Directors decided that allowarvts should not be continued to any officer 
in the service when promoted to a higher rank w T erc that their acting 
allowance rules were more liberal than those of other railways. It is not 
a matter in which it is possible for the Government of India to interfere 
with the discretion of the Board of Directors in dealing with theft 
establishments. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Is it not a fact that the expenditure 
which the South Indian Raihvny incurs in working expenses on account 
of these rates of pay will directly come into the question of the division 
of the profits between the State Railway and the Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid I have not quite caught the Honour- 
able Member’s question. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Is it not the case that the working 
expenses of the South Indian Railway in respect ot thesi establishments 
ib a matter wdiich directly affects the return and the division of profits 
between that Company and the Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Then is it not the duty of the Govern- 
ment to see that in the matter of working expenses the establishment is 
justly dealt with? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is a question of the contractual relations 
between the Government of India and the Company. 


Deprivation or Indian Officers on South Indian Railway op 
Admissible Concessions. 

255. *Mr. M. 8. Sesha Ayyangar: Will the Government be "pleased 
to state : 

(a) whether it is a fact that on the South Indian Railway, the 
Indian officers are denied the additional pay referred to 
in the preceding question, though both their own Chief 
Auditor and the Government Examiner of Accounts have 
advised against this action; 
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(b) whether it is a fact that in the statement of Lee concessions 

which the Government of India sanctioned to the South 
Indian Bail way and which the Home Board of that Bailway 
accepted in their entirety, it is stated that existing Indian 
officers are to get the scales of pay, overseas pay, etc., but 
future entrants are to receive basic pay only, and 

(c) whether it is a fact that in spite of the above, the South Indian 

Bailway still deny to their Indian officers, what they are 
entitled to, under existing orders and under the undertaking 
given by them and referred to in part (a) above? 

2. If the answer to part 1 (c) above is in the affirmative, are the 
Government of India prepared to insist on the South Indian Railway to 
^rectify at once the injustice meted out to the Indian officers with retros- 
pective effect from the date the Lee concessions came into force? 

Mr. A- A. L. Parsons: (a) I would refer the Honourable Member to 
my reply to part (c) of his previous question 

Government have no information about the views held bv the Chief 
Auditor and Government Examiner of Accounts of the South Indian Rail- 
way. 

(b) When the concessions recommended by the Lee Commission were 
extended to the officers of the South Indian Railway, it was ordered that 
the existing incumbents of Asiatic domicile should continue to draw the 
pay and allowances admissible to them under rules in force at the time. 
The question of granting such officers any overseas pay did not arise, 
(c) DoeR not arise nor does point 2 of the question. 

Inadequate Recruitment of Minorities to Audit and Accounts 

Offices. 

256. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state: 

v (i) the total permanent strength of accountants and senior account- 
ants separately and the number of the Musalmans perma- 
nently employed as such in each of the Civil, Military, 
Bail way and Post and Telegraph Accounts, and Audit Offices 
respectively ; 

\ii) the methods of recruitment to the above posts in the various 
offices; and 

(iii) the measures, if any, taken to secure the appointment of 
minorities, in pursuance of the Government of India, Home 
' Department memorandum on the subject? 

(b) Do Government propose to reserve at least £ of the posts mentioned 
in part (a) above with a view to adjust the claims of minorities as is done 
in the case of several other All-India services to which recruitment is made 
bv means o p competitive examinations, «.<?., the Indian Civil Service and 
the Indian Audit and Accounts Service? 

Inadequate Recruitment of Minorities to Audit *nd Accounts 

Offices. 

257. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that the 
number of the Musulman accountants and senior aooountants in the various 
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Audit and Accounts offices is extremely small, and that, for instance, on the 
Bailway Audit side there are only 8 Musulmans out of 122 accountants? 

(b) Are Government aware that this position is the natural consequence 
•of unequal and inadequate recruitment of the Musulmans in the direct 
grades from which accountants are generally recruited? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state what action it proposes 

*to take : ( 

<(i) to ensure the recruitment of an adequate number of the Musul- 
mans to the clerical posts; and 

(ii) to ensure recruitment of an adequate number of Musulmans as 
accountants, both from departmental men and from amongst 
the outsiders? 

Restriction of Clerical Aitointmbnts to First Division Matriculates 
by Chief Auditor, North Western Railway. 

258. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Chief Auditor, North Western Railway has for some years past restricted 
appointments to clerical posts only to those matriculates who have passed 
in the 1st Division, exception being made in the case of men who can 
bring strong recommendations? 

( b ) Are Government also aware that no such restriction exists in any 
of the offices under the Government, when the starting pay is so low as 
Rs. 39 per mensem? 

(c) If the answer to the above is in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to instruct that officer to remove the restriction? 

Proportion of Mitfsalmans in Chief Auditor's Office, East 
Indian Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway. 

259 *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the permanent sanctioned strength of Assistant Superintendents, 
sub-heads, clerks, classes I and II separately, and the number of Musulmans 
permanently ; holding each of these posts, separately, in the office of the 
Chief Auditor, East Indian Railway and Chief Auditor, Eastern Bengal 
"Railway ? 


Mufsalman as Examiner for Accounts Examination. 

261. *Maulvi l£uhammad Yakub: Will the Government be pleased to 
state if any Mussulman has ever been appointed as examiner for accounfcB 
examinations held for the recruitment of accountants? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 256 to 259 and 261 together. 

The information required by the Honourable Member is being collected 
and will be furnished to him as soon as possible.. 

Proportion of Mussalmans in Divisional Superintendent’s Office and 
Divisional Audit Office, North Western Railway. 

260. *Manlvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state separately the total number of appointments made to the clerical 
establishment of the Divisional Superintendent's office and the Divisional 
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Audit Office of the North Western Railway at Delhi from April 1925 up* 
to date, giving the number of non-Muslims and Muslims separately and 
the province to which each of them belongs? 

( b ) Is it a fact that during the last one year and a quarter about 1& 
clerkB have been appointed in the Divisional Superintendent ’s Office, Delhi 
and that all of them are Bengalee Hindus? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) and (b). With regard to appoint- 
ments in the Clerical Establishment of the Divisional Superintendent’s 
Office and Divisional Audit Office, Delhi, the Honourable Member is re- 
ferred to the reply given to a similar unstarred question No. 3 asked by 
him on the 27th January last. I will enquire and let him know whether 
the facts are ns stated in the second part of the question. 

Better Police Supervision for New Delhi. 

262 *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is the statement published in 
the Hindustan Times , dated the 21st January, 1927, on the first page to 
the effect that dacoifs and assassins are having the upper hand in New 
Delhi, that the inhabitants in the new city are living in perpetual fear 
and that the honour of their families as well as their property are in 
imminont danger, substantially correct? 

(b) If so, what steps do Government propose to take immediately in 
order to safeguard the honour, lives and property of the inhabitants of the 
new capital? 

(c) Do Government contemplate the posting of a strong armed police 
force on patrol duty in Raisina specially at night? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member is 
referred to the reply which I gave to question No. 224 yesterday 

Prohibition of Artificial Ghke for the Army. 

268. *Pandit Thakar Das: (a) Will Government he pleased to state if 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has been pleased to prohibit the 
use of artificial ghee for the Army? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Government be- 
pleased to state the reasons for doing so? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The answer is in the affirmative 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the state- 
ment made by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on the 23rd 
August la%t in the Council of State in reply to question No- 43. 

, Luggage Concession on Third Ciass Ticket. 

264. *Pandit Thakar Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state in 
what year the quantity of 15 seers luggage free per one third class ticket? 
was fixed for the first time in India? 

( b ) Is this quantity not uniform all over the railways in India? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) It is not possible to ascertain how long ago the* 
quantity of luggage allowed free per 3rd class ticket was fixed at 15 seers. 
It was over 30 years. 

(j b) Yes, with the exception of a few Railways which allow 20 seers.* 
by mail train. 
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Grievances op Subordinate Employees op the Bengal Nagpur 

Railway. 

265. *Mr. M. K. Ach&rya: (a) Has tha attention of Government beem 
drawn to the serious discontent among the workmen and subordinate em- 
ployees of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway? 

(6) Is it a fact that the discontent is alleged to be due to the mam 
causes — namely, insecurity of service, insufficiency of wages, and ill-treat- 
ment by tho supervising staff? 

(c) What steps are being taken to find out how far these grievances are* 
well-founded, and how they may be satisfied? 

(d) Is it a fact that a large number of labourers from the Khargpur 
workshops, and a number of Station Committee chowkidars have been 
recently dismissed in an arbitrary manner, and that appeals made to the 
officers concerned have not yet beon seriously considered? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes. The Honourable Member has no 
doubt seen the very full press communique published by the Agent on 
January 23rd last. If he has not. I will gladly show him a copy of it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Ma\ I ask. Sir, whal steps the Government of India 
propose to take to make enquiries into this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I have already discussed the matter 
fully with the Agent of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and I am entirely 
satisfied that he has taken a very reasonable and conciliatory attitude in 
regard to the matter. 

Mr- N. M. Joshi: Mnv I ask, Sir, what is the remedy for those workers, 
who are not satisfied with the Agent’s decision so that their grievance may 
be considered by an impartial body? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: They can resign their appointments,, 
Sir. 


Inadequate Pay of the Lowest Staff on Bengal Nagpur and 
South Indian Railway*. 

266. *Mr. M. K. Acharya : (a) Is it a fact that the pay of the lowest 
workers in the Bengal Nagpur workshops ranges from Rs. 11 to Rs. 16 per 
month, and of the lowest clerical staff from Rs. 20 to Rs. 28? 

(ft) Is it a fact that on tho South Indian Railway similarly the starting* 
pay of clerks ranges from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 only? 

(c) Have Government considered whether the above scales are suffi- 
cient to maintain the families of the men concerned? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The minimum rates of pay of 
tho lowest paid non-skilled workers in the Bengal Nagpur Railway work- 
shops ore Rs. 9 a month for women and boys and Rs. 13/8/0 a month 
for men. The minimum pay of the lowest paid clerical staff is Rs. 28 per 
mensem. 

(ft) The starting pay of junior clerks cm the South Indian Railway fs 
Rs. 20/8/0 per mensem. Revision of this rate is under the consideration! 
of the South Indian Railway Company. 

( c ) The Government have no reason to think that the scales of pay on* 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway are insufficient, but they understand that the 
Agent has undertaken to examine cases where for special reasons' the* 
minima may be considered low. 
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Mr. IT. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, on what principle the minimum 
rates of pay of railway servants are fixed? 

The 'Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Perhaps the best answer I can give 
the Honourable Member is that we can get, for every vacancy we have 
►on the railway, a great many applicants. 

M^. V. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether the Government of India 
will not get, for high salaries, people for the superior services, if they 
advertise for them? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I do not think that question arises, 
*:Sir. 


Mr. Jamnadss M. Mehta: Does the Honourable Member regard Bs. 9 
.as a human wage for any human being in this country? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I imagine, Sir, that a very large 
(proportion, at any rate of the agricultural workers in this country, get a 
great deal less than Bs. 9 a month. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: Does the Honourable Member consider that a living 
wage, or a just wage, for any worker? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The answer is that a great many 
people live on that wage. 

Mr- Chaman Lall: But does the Honourable Member consider that an 
’honest, a just and a proper wage to give any worker? 

.The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member is entitled 
*to ask m6 questions of fact, not of opinion. 

Hr. Chaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member, Sir, whether 
lie himself has ever tried to live on Bs. 9 a month? 


Action on Indian Trade Union Act. 

267. *Mr. M. K. Achaxya: When do Government propose to bring the 
Indian Trade Union Act into operation? Have any Begistrars of Trade 
Unions as contemplated in the Act been appointed in any province? 
’Wfhat steps do Government propose to take to put into effect the provisions 
•of the Act for affording facilities for the organisation and registration of Trade 
TJnions in India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: As regards the first part of 
'the question, the attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the 
reply given to a similar question atfked by Mr. V. V. Jogiah on 31st 
January last. The Government of India have no particulars of the 
appointment of Begistrars but they will draw the attention of Local Gov- 
ernments to the necessity of appointing Begistrars before the Act is brought 
into force. All the provisions of the Trade Unions Act will become opera- 
tive on the issue of the notification required by section 1(3) of the Act. 


Government Action re Tanjore District Board Railway Extensions. 

268. *Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: 1. Will the Government be pleased 
ito -state whether .they .have examin 3d the ljeg&l position As regards the 
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eight of the Government of India to terminate the ownership of the 
Tanjore District Board of: 

(a) the Mayavaram-Mutupet section of the Tanjore District Railway 

which was originally owned jointly by that Board and the 
Local Government and which is being subsequently solely 
owned by that Board after payment in full to that Local 
Government of the price for the half-share owned by it; 

(b) the extensions of the said line to Arantangi, Vedaranjam and 

the Nidamangalam-Manangudi section constructed wholly out 
of the funds of the Board under the Branch line terms; and 
'(c) the Mayavaram-Tranquebar line just constructed, for which 
a concession had been granted to the Board and capital had 
been advanced by the Board for such construction? 

2 Will the Government be pleased to say whether any agreement has 
actually been executed in terms of the concession with special reference 
to the purchase clause of the Branch line terms in respect of the above 
extensions? If not, is it proposed to enforce the purchase clause legally 
or equitably? 

3. Have the Government given notice to the Board of their desire or 
intention to use the purchase clause ? If so, is it the special purchase clause 
or the ordinary purchase clause that is contemplated to be used? 

4. Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is not a fact 
*that when the Madras Government was asked to insert a purchase clause 
"for the first, time when sanction was asked for the construction of the 
extension, it gave an assurance to the Madras Government that under 
ordinary circumstances it was not intended to enforce this clause, and asked 
that Government to obtain the assent of the District Board to it in respect 
♦of the construction and working of that extension? 

5. Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is not a fact 
that the South Indian Railway Company repeatedly desired them to use 
their power of purchase against the District Board to compel its concur- 
rence to a scheme for the absorption of its profitable lines into the system 
of the main line company and whether similar efforts are being made now 
at the instance of the Railwav Board? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 , 2, 3 and 5. No 

4 No. The facts are that, when the Government of Madras in 1898 
proposed that the District Board of Tanjore should be allowed to raise funds 
for the construction of certain extensions of the Muvavaram-Mutupet Rail- 
way, the Government of India informed them that they were prepared to 
recommend to the Secretary of State that the extension of the Tanjore 
District Board Railway to Avadavarkoil 'should be undertaken by the 
District Board, the Government of India reserving the right to take over 
the extension at any time on 12 months’ flotice by assuming* any liabilities 
in the form of debentures which the Board might have undertaken in 
*order to raise the money, and on repayment of any further amounts which 
the Board might have spent out of the balances at their disposal. The 
Afadras Government was told that it was not intended to enforce this con- 
dition under ordinary circumstances for a period of 20 years at least, but 
in the progress of railway construction a time might arrive when it would 
1)6001316 inconvenient to maintain a short line of this kind as a separate 
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interest, and it was necessary for the Government of India to reserve the- 
power of extinguishing this separate interest if at any time it became, in* 
their judgment, inexpedient to maintain it. Subsequently in 1900 it was 
proposed to allow the Tanjore District Board to acquire the Madras Gov- 
ernment’s share in the Maynvaram-Mutupet Bailwav itself on similar con- 
ditions, and these conditions were accepted both with regard to the 
original Mayavaram-Mutupet line and its subsequent extensions by the 
Tanjore District Board- 

Mr. K. V. Bangaswami Ayyangar: Am I to take it, Sir, that the Gov- 
ernment of India’s sanction was sought in the year 1900 to the making 
over of the Madras Government’s share in the Tanjore District Board 
Bailway and that the Government of India reserve to itself the power of 
purchase at that time? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: That is bo, Sir. 


Government AcrioN re Tanjore District Board Railwiy Extensions. 

269 *Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table of the House: 

(a) all the correspondence between the Local Government, the Bail- 

way Comp an v and the Railway Board on the subject of the 
Tanjore District Board Bailwav extensions and the proposals 
for forcibly buying up this liailway system? 

( b ) all the correspondence botween the Local Government, the Bail- 

way Company and the Bailway Board regarding the revision 
of the working contracts for the working of District Board lines 
in Madras and the attempt to use ihe right to terminate the 
working contract as a means of ‘peaceful persuasion’ on the 
boards to part with their lines? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: ( a ) Government are not prepared to lav the 
correspondence on the table, but I place on the table a statement giving a 
resume of the events which led up to our recent negotiations with the* 
Tanjore District Board and a copy of a memorandum containing the offer 
which I made on behalf of the Government of India to the District Board 
when I met them last November We have not yet heard whether they have 
accepted this offer, which remained open until the 81st of January, and’ 
until we do bo, it is not proposed to consider whether we should take action* 
to acquire the District Board Bailway in accordance witli the conditions 
accepted by the District Board at the time its construction was entrusted 
to them, as mentioned in my reply to the Honourable Member’s previous 
question* 

(b) Government are not prepared to lay the correspondence on the* 
iable, but I should like to explain that there is no ulterior motive of induc- 
ing the District Boards in Madras to part with their lines, underlying the* 
revision of the working terms 4 of some of the District Board lines in* 
Madras. The position is that the present working terms in some instances 
do not give to the working agency a sufficient proportion of the gross earn- 
ings to cover the expenditure actually incurred in working the lines, and* 
it is therefore necessary to revise them. Any revision must of course 
lower the profits whi$h the District Boards concerned at present derive 
from their lines, and is therefore unpalatable to them. The Government 
of India are therefore considering whether, in order to meet the wisheg 
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*of the District Boards, they should not offer them the option of transfer- 
ring the ownership of their railways to the Government ofc India and accept- 
ing in lieu an investment in the South Indian Kail way undertaking as a 
whole, much on the lines of the offer which I made to the Tanjore District 
Board. 


^Statement giving a resuml of the events which ted up to the recent negotiations 
with the Tanjore District Board for the transfer of the Tanjore District Board 
Railway to the Government of India. 

1. Early in 1923 the Bailway Board learnt that the then Agent of the South 
-Indian Bail way, in dealing with the proposals for the development of railway 
communications in Southern India, which included the construction of an extension 
of the Tanjore District Board from Arantangi to Karaikudi as an integral part 
*of the South Indian Bailway, had pointed out that this proposal would raise 
very troublesome short-circuiting and routing controversies, and suggested that Gov- 
ernment should take over the whole oi the Tanjore District Board Bailway. In 
October, 1923, the Government of India consulted the Madras Government on that 
proposal, and in June, 1924, they learnt that the District Board were not in favour 
of it, but that the Madras Government supported it on grounds of public policy. 
In July, 1925, the Financial Commissioner, Bail ways, met the Madras Government 
amd the Chairman of the Tanjore District Board, and in order that the District 
Board should not be the loser by parting with its railway, while at the same time 
the difficulties which sir«od in the way of the construction of the Arantangi- 
Karaikudi link should be overcome, put forward tentatively the proposal which, 
with the approval of the Government of Tndia and the Secretary of State, has 
now definitely been offered to the District Board and is contained in the memorandum 
discussed with the District Board, a copy of which is also laid on the table. 

Memorandum prepared by Mr. A. A. L. Parsons, C.I.E., I.C.S., Financial Com- 
missioner , Railways, for discussion with the Tanjore District Board. 

It is, 1 think, unnecessary for mo to recapitulate the previous history of the 
negotiations for transferring the ownership of the Tanjore Distr* ♦, Board Bailway 
from the District Board to the Government of India. This proposal arose, as is 
known, because the Bail way Board are anxious as an important item in their policy 
qf developing railway communications in Southern India, to construct a line from 
Arantangi via Karaikudi to Manamadurai, thereby converting the railway from 
Mayavaram to Arantangi into a through route. Since my predecessor met the 
Madras Government and the President of the Tanjore District Board on this question, 
this project has been fully worked out and examined ; and now the only obstacle 
to its immediate inception is that the negotiations with the Tanjore District Board 
for the transfer of their railway have still to be completed. It is in the hope that 
we may be able to bring them to a mutually agreeable conclusion, and because 
I can now put in concrete terms for the consideration of the District Board a 
suggestion made by Mr. Sim fifteen months ago, that I should welcome an opportunity 
of meeting them during my present visit to the Madras Presidency. 

2. In putting this proposal to them, T wish to make it clear that both the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Bailway Board fully recognize the obligations which the 
Railways in Southern India owe to the enterprise of the Tanjore District Board 
in having — as pioneers among the District Boards, I believe — raised substantial sums 
for the development of railway communication in their district; and they also 
realize that in doing so the Board looked forward quite properly and prudently to 
obtaining a sound (financial investment 'for these funds. It is because faf this 
that the Government of India and the Railwav Board have been at pains to seek 
a solution which will not deprive the District Board of the fruits of their successful 
enterprise. 

. 3. The definite offer which I have to make is as follows : 

(i) The ownership of the Tanjore District Board Railway should be transfer- 
red to the Government of India. 
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(ii) The capital expenditure on the railway on the date of transfer of owner- 

ship should be brought into the accounts of the South Indian Railway 
undertaking as capital of the District Board, and should rank equally with 
the Secretary of State’s capital and the South Indian Railway Com- 
pany’s ordinary capital for the purposes of dividents : that is to say 
the District Board will receive on its capital an annual return at the- 
same rate as the annual return which the South Indian Railway receives 
on its ordinary capital. 

(iii) It is necessary to stipulate that the District Board will not part with its 

interest or any part of its interest in the South Indian Railway line 
except to the Government of India. The position will be as follows. 
The District Board will be under no obligation to sell its interest 
in the line at any time, nor will the Government of India be under 
any obligation to buy it; but if they mutually agree to a transfer of 
the interest in the lino to the Government of India, the terms ‘of the 
transfer will ordinarily be based on the average return received during 
the three preceding years by the District Board on its capital as con- 
trasted with the rate at which the Government of India is borrowing 
nt the time of purchase. For example, if the average return to the 
District Board had been 7 per cent, and the Government of India rate 
of borrowing 5 per cent., the purchase price will be the equivalent of 1 
2/5ths of the capital of the District Board. 

(iv) The South Indian Railway Company are guaranteed a minimum dividend 

of per cent, per annum. It is not in the least likely ever to come 
into play, but, if tho District Board of Tan j ore so desires, the Gov- 
ernment of India are willing to extend this guarantee to their capital. 

4. The District Board will naturally wish to know what the results to them 
of accepting this offer are likely to be. I give them for the last five years in the 
following table : 


Year. 

Capital 

outlay. 

Net receipts of the Tanjore 
District Board. 

Return on capital. 

Actual. 

On the bn wig 
of the return 
received by 
the South 
Indian 
Railway 
Company. 

Difference. 

Actual. 

On the 
basis of the 
return 
received by 
the South 
Indian 
Railway 
Company. 

Difference* 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1921-22 

66,68,431 

2,80,841 

3,17,465 

+ 36,624 

4*22 

4*77 

+ •55 

1922-23 

67,02,879 

3,41,502 

3,69,329 

+ 27,827 

5*09 

5*51 

+ •42 

1928-24 

67,11,909 

5,71,058 

5,47,629 

—23,366 

8-51 

| 

8-16 

—*35 

1924-25 

67,72,918 

5,65,711 

5,68,248 

+ 2,037 

835 

8*39 

+ C4 

1928-26 

| 6 B, 05, 241 

5,15,393 

5,61,432 

+ 46,039 

7*57 

8*25 

+ •68 


In 1923-24 cyclone damage caused the diversion of a considerable amount of 
traffic over lines in the Tanjore District, which normally they would not receive, 
thus fortuitously increasing the net receipts of the District Board and reducing 
those of the South Indian Railway. Apart from this year, the Tanjore District 
Board would have been bettdr off by about Rs. 28,000 a year on average had they 
participated in the earnings of the South Indian Railway as a whole on the terms 
proposed instead of getting only the net receipts of their own lines. 
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5. The President and members of the District Board will, I ventnre to hope,, 
realize that under this offer there is no question of their being asked to part with 
their linetfoj: book value instead of what may be called market value. For it will 
entitle them to transfer at par from jtheir existing investment into an invesiment 
which, os the figures above show, holds out the prospect of an improved return of 
between one-third and half per cent, with smaller chances of fluctuation owing to 
the wider area covered. And at the same time it secures to them at least the full 
market price and if anything more than the full market price, for their investment, 
should it some day in the future be agreed to transfer it to the Government of India. 
For the real effect of the proposal described in paragraph 3 (iii) of this memo- 
randum is to allow the capital invested by the District Board in the South Indian 
Bailway to be treated, for purposes of transfer, as the equivalent in safety, oto., of 
securities of the Government of India. This is not the view taken by the market. 

6. There is one other matter which also requires settlement. The District Board' 
have spent about 4 lakhs — I do not know the oxat l figure - on the Mayavaram-Tranque- 
lmr Railway ; the remaining capita] expenditure on this line has, for the time 
being, been put up by the Government of India, pending a settlement of the general 
question. I am ready to allow the District Board to increase their investment in 
tne South Indian Railway undei taking by an amount not in excess of either of the 
following limits, should they wish to u • so — 

(i) The accumulated balance of their Railway Cess fund on the date on which 

ownership of their ox»sting, lines is transferred to tho Government of 
India j 

(ii) the capital cost of tho Mayavaram Tranquebar Railway. 

Alternatively tho sum already supplied by the District Board could be returned 
to them with interest thereon from the date or dates on which it was advanced 
at the rate or rates at which the Government of India were then borrowing. 


Madras, 

12th November, 192 ft. 


A. A. L. PARSONS, 
Financial Commissioner, Railways . 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: How would my Honouiable friend des- 
cribe it? Is it peaceful persuasion or is it coercion that is proposed by 
which these district boards are asked to hand over the railway ? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons : I should describe it, Sir, as a fair business offer. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know whether the Government 
will be prepared to give me access to the correspondence on this matter, so- 
that I may know exactly what the position is now? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am quite prepared to show the Honourable 
Member any correspondence on the subject that he wants to see. There 
is nothing secret about, it at all, and it appears to have been the subject 
of a good deal of misapprehension. 

District Board Feeder Railway or Tramway Development. 

270. *Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether any attempt has been made either by itsolf or 
by local Government to lav down a policy or offer any expert or financial 
assistance to local Boards in the construction of “light feeder railways 
and extra-Municipal tramwavs”, which are among the specific functions 
-assigned to them under the Devolution Rules to be dealt with by pro- 
vincial legislation promoted in this behalf, and when ministries in local 
Governments were encouraged or discouraged in the initiation of any suchi 
policy? 
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, ,(fc) Will the Government be pleased to state whether all or any of 
these aspects of District Board Feeder Bailway or Tramway development) 
were ever brought before the Standing Railway Finance Committie or the 
Central Railway Advisory Committee at any time? 

(c) Will the • Government be pleased to state whether they propose to 
i bring up all the questions now under discussion in regard to the District 
Board Railways in Madras before this Committee and before the Assem- 
bly for its approved before i taking any decisions on the matter? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and ( b ). The policy of the Government of 
India with regard to light feeder railways is laid down in their Railway 
Department's Resolution No. 2181-F., dated the 19th February, 1925, 
which was issued after consultation with the Central Advisory Council. I 
would particularly invite the Honourable Member’s attention to paragraphs 
12 to 15 of that resolution. As he is aware, light feeder railways and 
extra municipal tramways are provincial transferred subjects; and it wftuld 
not be proper for the Government of India to take the initiative in laying 
down the policy for their construction by Local Boards, for that would 
involve interference with the duties and responsibilities of the Ministers of 
the various provinces. On the other hand they, and the Railway Board, 
will always be prepared to give advice both with regard to any individual 
project or with regard to the general development of light railways if they 
are asked to do so. So far they have received no such request. They 
do not know whether any Provincial Government has hitherto laid down 
any policy in the matter. 

(c) If it is proposed to proceed with the transfer of the Tanjore District 
Board Railway to the Government of India, the matter will be laid before 
the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. That Committee will also 
be consulted when, and if, proposals are put forward for the transfer to 
the Government of India of any other District Board line in Madras. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Am I to understand, Sir, that no ministers 
under the dvarehic scheme have availed themselves of these provisions 
in regard to the development of feeder railways and tramways, or submitted 
.any proposals about these to the Government of India? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : Not that I can remember, Sir; but I cannot be 
quite certain. 


Land Revenue Legislation is the Provinces. 

271. *Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether there are any provinces, and if so, which, in 
which land revenue legislation, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of Parliamentary Joint Committee, has been completed? 

(b) Will the Government be phased to say whether they have yet 
any intention of carrying out fully these recommendations or any desire 
't>f fulfilling all the instructions expressed by the Parliamentary Co mm ittee 
of 1919 in thiB behalf? 

(o) Will the Government be pleased to state whether the degree to 
which this recommendation has not been carried out will form the subject 
• of inquiry by the Statutory Commission? 
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(d) Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is true that 
the Government of India have twice returned the proposals of land 
revenue legislation sent up by the Madras Government and refused to 
sanction them in the form sent up? If so, wall they make a statement as 
to why this was done, and also state wiiat exactly ib the policy which they 
want to lay down for provincial Governments in this matter? 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to state whether then are any 
rules or instructions of the Secretary of State which have to guide them 
and the local Governments in the matter; whether there has been airy 
correspondence between themselves and the Secretary of State on this 
matter; and if so, whether they will lay the rules, instructions or corre- 
spondence, as the case may be, on the table of the House? 

(/) Will the Government be pleased to state whether they have consider- 
ed or asked the Local Governments to consider recommendations 
of the Taxation Enquiry CommitU^ m connection with this matter? If 
not, wdiether they propose to do so? 

The Honourable Hr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Legislation on the subject is 
pending in certain provinces, but mile of the Bills introduced in the local 
legislatures have yet been passed into law' 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to my answer to part (c) of his 
question No 594, asked m the Assembly on the 2nd February, 1926. 

(r) Government are not yet m a position to state what matters will 
be referred to the Commission under section 84-A. of the Government of 
India Act, to the terms of which I invite the Honourable Member’s atten- 
tion. 

{(/) The Government of India are not prepared to disclose the nature 
of the communications that have passed between them and the Govern- 
ment >f Madras on the subject of Land Revenue legislation With regard 
to their general pohev in the matter, the Honourable Member’s attention 
is invited to Sir Montagu Butler’s answer to his question No. 524, dated 
February 26th, 1924, in this House. 

(0 The Honourable Member is referred to the interpellations on the 
sub] eel in the AssembK on 26th February, 1924, 8th March, 1924, and 
6th June, 1924, and to the replies given. 

I have nothing further to add 

(/) The Government are considering the recommendations of the Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee on the subject and will address the Local Govern- 
ments at an early date. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether the Govern- 
ment of India is likely to come to any conclusions on the question of this 
hind revenue legislation in the Madras Presidency or m any other province 
and wdiether they see any prospect of any land revenue legislation being 
completed this year? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: At the present moment T may in- 
form my Honourable friend that, as far as I know, there is no reference 
^rom any Local Government pending with the Government of India 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Is it not the case that the question of 
land revenue legislation in the Madras Presidency is still pending with 
the Government of India? 

Tbe Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: Not to my knowledge, Sir * 
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Mr. If. 8. Alley: May I ask the Honourable Member whether the 
Berar Land Bevenue legislation has been submitted to the Government of 
India after it has been passed there and is it not pending before the Gov- 
ernment of India? 

The Honourable Hr. J. W. Bhore: Not to my knowledge. 

Hr. H. 8. Aney: Will the Honourable Member make further inquiries 
and give a reply? 

The Honourable Hr. J. W. Bhore: Will the Honourable Member put 
down a question? 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I take it that the Government of 
In,dia do not propose to take any further action in respect of the initiation 
of land revenue legislation in any province? 

The Honourable Hr. J. W. Bhore: I have already explained to my 
Honourable friend, m reply to the questions which he has previously asked, 
that the Government of India have taken all the action they could possibly 
be expected to take in this matter. 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: And they do not propose to take any 
more ? • 

* 

The Honourable Hr. J. W. Bhore: The^ have brought J)ie recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Committee to the notice of every Local Government and 
asked them to take action as soon as possible. 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Therefore they do not propose to take 
any more action? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: What further fiction can the Govern- 
ment of Tndia take? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: If the Provincial Governments do not take 
the necessary steps for legislation, is it not the duty of the Government 
of India to see that they do so 0 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: 1 do not sec how the Government 
of Tndia can issue peremptory orders 

Mr. H. R. Jayakar: Mnv 1 inquire, Sir, what steps have been taken 
by the Bombn\ Government to cam » ut the terms of the Resolution passed 
m this connection in the Bombay Legislative Council? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am afraid I cannot give a reply 
to nn Honourable friend; I must have notice of that question 

.Changes IN THE Rn.Es or the Assembly and Provincial Legislatures. 

272 *Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: (a) Will the Government bo pleased 
to make a statement showing all the changes in the Legislative Rules of 
the Assembly and the Provincial Legislatures since the new legislatures 
were assembled in 1921 ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state whether the Presidents 
of the legislatureR concerned or the Presidents’ Conference were consulted 
as to the propriety and desirability of these changes in each case and which 
of whom approved or disapproved of these proposals? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whether and if so, how 
many of these alterations were brought into effect without complying 
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with the requirements of the proviso to section 129- A. (3) of the Govern- 
ment of^lndia Act? If so, what was the urgency or other cause for the 
course adopted? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state whether there has been 
any case or cases and if so, what cases, in which the Government of 
India satisfied the requirement of previous parliamentary presentation in 
respect of statutory rules under the Act, ever since the Reforms have 
been in operation? 

(e) Has there been any ease or cases so far of any Legislative Rules 
beiug enacted after consultation of the Houses affected by these rules? 
If so, wh^t are the cases, and also what are the cases in which Legislative 
Rules have been promulgated and maintained in force . 

(i) without such consultation, and 
(ii) in defiance of the expressed intentions of tho legislatures con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) Two statements, relating respectively to the Indian 
Legislative Rules and the Provincial Legislative Council Rules, are laid 
on the table. 

(b) The Government of India have on occasion informally consulted 
the Presidents of tho two Chambers of the Indian Legislature with reference 
to proposed amendments ol the Indian Legislative Rules and have 
received ver\ valuable assistance. They are not prepart'd to tabulate the 
results of such consultations. They have not consulted the Presidents of 
local Legislative Councils with reference to proposed amendments of the 
Provincial Legislative Council Rules, hut it is possible that L«»eal Govern- 
ments have doin' so. The Government of India have never consulted the 
Presidents’ Conference regarding such amendments, and if the Honourable 
Member will refer to the account of the rationale and objects of the Presi- 
dents’ Conference which was given by Sir Frederick Whyi-j in his replv 
to Mr S C. Ghose’s question No. 053 on the 2nd February , 1925, he will, 
I think, agree that the Presidents’ Conference is not a body which Gov- 
ernment could appropriately consult. 

(r) The Government of India observe with regret that the Honourable 
Member is still labouring under the misconception from which Sir Henrv 
Monerieff Smith sought to release him in his reply to part (lii) of the 
private notice question put bv the Honourable Member on the 17th March, 
1921. The pro\iso to sub-section (3) of section 129-A of tho Government 
of India Act dot's not require anv rules or amendments to he treated in 
accordance with the procedure set forth therein hut confers on the Secre- 
tary of State a discretionan powder to direct the adoption of this extra- 
ordinary procedure in lieu of the ordinary procedure set forth in the substan- 
tive part of the sub-section. The Secretary of State has not seen fit to 
give such direction in the case of anv of the amendments made in the 
Indian Legislative or Provincial Legislative Council Rules. 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to the information laid on the 
table by the Honourable the Home Member on the 18th August, 1926, in 
response to his owm question No 579 asked on the 3rd February, 1926 
« (e) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. 
Detailed information with regard to the amendments of the Indian Legisla- 
tive Rules, and such information as is in the possession of the Government 
of India with regard to amendments in the Provincial Legislative Council 
Rules, will be found in the statements referred to in my. reply to part (a). * 

B 2 
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As regards the second part of the question the Government of India 
are not aware of any case in which amendments to the Indian Legislative 
or Provincial Legislative Council Iiules have been made in defiance of the 
expressed intentions of the Legislatures concerned. They are aware of one 
case, that of the amendments in the Indian Legislative and Provincial 
legislative Council Buies recommended by the Beforms Enquiry Committee, 
in which the Legislative Assembly declined to avail itself of the opportunity 
afforded by the Besolution moved by the Honourable the Home" Member 
on the 7th September, 1925, of expressing its opinion on the amendments 
to the rules proposed by the Committee by adopting an alternative Besolu- 
tion which contained no indication of the opinion entertained by the 
Assembly regarding the desirability or otherwise of the amendments in 
question. 


Statement showing changes made in the Indian Legislative St ties since the Rules were 

first made. 


Whether Indian Legislature vv ' 
consulted. 


Serial 

No. 

Notification with which 
amendment published. 

Rule inserted 
or 

amended. 

1 

No. 15, dated llth Janu- 
ary, 1922. 

6 

2 

No. 80, dated 13th March, 
1924. 

20 A, 36A, 36B, 
36C 

8 

No. F. 76-1-24 A. C, 
dated 19th July, 1921. 

80(2) 

4 

No. F. 112—24 G, dated 
14th August, 1924. 

20A, 36A, 36B, 
36C. 

5 

No. F. 62-1-24 A. C., 
dated 8th January, 1925. 

3(2), BA. 

« 

No. 862—24 G., dated 
16th January, 1925. 

4NA. 

7 

No. F. 46-1—25 A. C., 
dated 12th March, 1925 

3(3). 

8 

No. 198— 2G G., dated 
27th April, 1926. 

; 

48(2). 

9 

No. 824—26 G.-L, dated 
27th October, 1926. 

24 A, 

10 

No. 431- 26 G , dated 
28rd November, 1926. 

i 

51 


Yes. Tho amendment was made in pur- 
suance of clause (7) of the Resolution 
adopted by the Legislative Assembly on 
20th September, 1924, regarding the 
separation of Railway from General 
Finances 

No. 


Yes Those amendments vs ere made in 
pursuance of i ecommemlations of the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee vsheh 
were placed before the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly in 
resolutions moved on behalf of Gov- 
ernment on llth Soptembei , 1925, and 
7th September, 1925, respectively, 


Yes. The amendment was the outcome 
of a suggestion made by Diwan Bahadur 
Rama chandra Rno in the Legislative, 
Assembly on 23rd February, 1926, during t 
the general discussion on the Railway <• 
Budget. 4 
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Statement showing changes made in the Provincial Legislative 

Rales were first made. 


Council Rules since the 


Serial 

Notification with which 

Rule inserted 

^ Provinces 


Whether Legislatures 

No. 

amendment published. 

or amended. 

affected. 


consulted. 

1 

No. 108, dated 1st Septem- 

14 

Punjab 


Yes. The amend- 


her, 1921. 



raent was made in 






pursuance of a reso- 






ration passed Ida the 
Punjab Legislative 


t 




Council 

2 

No. F.-76-I-2J. A. C., dated ! 

32 (2) 





lfHfc July, 1921. . . j 



3 

No 205-24-G., dated 27th 1 

20A, 20B, 



Local Governments 


November, 1924 1 

1 

20C 

-All. 


were in all cases con- 
sulted before the 

4 

No. F. 62*1-24 A. C , dated ! 

3 ^2), 5 A. 



.imendment was made 


8th January, 1925. 




and it was open to the 
Local Government to 
^ consult the local 

5 

No. 205-11-24 G , dited 28th 

21 A. 




January, 1925. , 

1 . 

) 


legislature if so ad- 
used. The Govern- 

6 

No. 120*25 G., d »ted 1 3th 

6 

All, except 


ment of India are not 


August, 1925. | 


Central Pro- 


aware of any case in 



vinces and 


which such consulta- 




Burma. 


tion actually took 

7 

No. 19S- JJ6 G., dated 27th 
April, 1926. ( 

30 (2) 

1 

l All. 


place. 

8 

No 321-26 0., dated 27th 1 

10A, 12 A, 

1 




October, 1926. | 

24A. 


j 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I may, Sir, point out that the long 
answer which Mr. Graham has given prevents me trom putting supple- 
mentary questions at a stretch but may I ask whether it is or is not the 
cast' that this House passed a Resolution for the amendment of the Rules 
in regard to the disqualification of persons who had undergone convictions 
and that nevertheless the Indian Legislative Rules did not provide for 
them ? 

Mr. L. Graham: I must ask notice of that question, Sir. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I think it must be clearly within tile 
knowledge of my friend Mr Graham. I shall repeat what I have just said. 
Is it or is it not the case that this House passed a Resolution .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has asked 
notice of that question. 

UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Cows rlmjghtered for Food and Cattle Breeding. 

* 65. Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: 1 . Will the Government be pleased to 
(state : 

(a) the number of cows, bullocks and calves slaughtered for mili- 
tary food in the years 1924, 1925 and 1926; and 
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(6) the number oi those slaughtered for export of beef in the afore-' 
said years? 

2 Will the Government be pleased to state number of stud bulls kept 
by them? 

3 What method do they propose to adopt or what action do they 
intend to take for the improvement of cattle breed in the country? 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: 1. (a) I would invite the attention 
of the Honourable Member to the replies given on the 10th of March) 
1924, to part (c) of starred question No. 692 and on the 23rd January, 1925, 
to starred question No. 182 For the reasons stated therein it is not 
possible to furnish the information desired. 

( b ) No record is kept of the number of cattle slaughtered for export. 

2 and 3 I would refer the Honourable Mlltnber to section VI of the 
-chapter on live stock in the Annual Review of Agricultural Operations in 
India, 1924-25, a copy of which will be found in the Library. Information 
as to the number of stud bulls maintained at the farms managed by the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture is being obtained and will be 
furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Better Police Sttplhvision for New Delhi. 

66. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the news headed Life in Raisina, complaining of insecurity of 
life and property in Raisina appearing in the Hindustan Times in its 
issue of January 21, 1927, on page 1? 

(b) Do Government propose to increase the police and take other suit- 
able steps to secure the safety of person and property in Raisina? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
is referred to the reply which I gave to question No. 224 on the 31st 
January, 1927. 


Location of Refer Railway Station. 

67 Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state in what particular direction of Roper Town in the Ambafa District 
(Punjab) the Railway authorities propose to locate the railway station of 
Roper on the projected Sarhind-Repor Line? 

(b) Are Government aware that there is great uneasiness in Reper 
town at the prospect of the railway station being located in Nalagarh 
direction at a distance of more than a mile from the City? 

(r) Is it a fact that the Railway authorities shall have to construct one 
•mile more if the railway station is to be built in the direction of Nalagarh 
than if its situation is changed to Sukhrampur side? 

(d) Do llio Government propose to consider the feasibility of changing 
the situation of the proposed railway station from the Nalagarh direction 
to the direction of Sukhrampur? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The direction of the proposed site of Rupar 
station on the Kirhind-Rupar line, now under construction, is to the north- 
east of the town just across the canal. This site was selected in consulta- 
tion with the Deputy Commissioner, Ambala District, the Sub-Divisional 
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Officer, Rupar, Rai Bahadur Rail a Ram, Chief Engineer of the construct- 
ing agency, the Superintending Engineer, Irrigation, and a representa- 
tive of the North Western Railway Administration, which will work this 
Railway when opened. 

(b) The actual distance of this site from the town of Rupar is one 
mile. The distance of the site desired by local towns-people, which was 
rejected as it did not permit of room for expansion, is only 400 yards 
fearer to the town than the site selected. 

(c) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(d) The pros and cons oi the matter were fully considered when the 
site was chosen. 


Completion or Ron pa k- Btii wan i Railway Line. 

68. Pandit Thdkur Das Bhargava: Will the Government be pleased to 
state by what time the projected railway line between Rohtak and Bhiwani 
will be completed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is estimated that the line will take about one 
year to complete from the date ot commencement of its construction, but 
it is not possible to >n\ at present when the construction will be put in 
hand 


Prohibition ok Import of Artificial Ghee. 

69 Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Do the Government propose to pro- 
hibit the import of artificial ghee in India? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Government do not propose to take 
the action suggested 


Grievances of Employees on tiie Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

70. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: (a) Are Government aware that 
there is serious discontent among the employees on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway ; system ? 

(b) Are Government aw r urc that the employees on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway system determined to lake recourse to direct action if their griev- 
ances as set forth in their memorandum presented to the Agent on the 
24th November, 1926, were not redressed before the 30th January, 1927? 

(c) Are Government prepared to inquire from the Agent, Bengal Nagpur 
*Railwaj Company, as to the causes of the present unrest on the said Rail- 
way system? 

( d ) Do Government propose to inquire if the Agent, Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, has since replied to the deputationists, .and if he has not yet 
replied, do they propose to find out what the cause of the delay is? If he 
has replied will the Government he pleased to state the nature of the 
reply ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a), (b), (c) and (d). The Honour- 
able Member is referred to the reply given to a similar question (Starred 
^question No. 265) asked by Mr. M. K. Acharya to-day. 



MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. p 

Mr. President: I have received the following notice of motion for 
adjournment of the House from Pandit Hirday Nath JCunzru : 

“ I beg to give notice that after questions to-day I shall ask for leave to make a 
motion for adjournment of the business of the House to discuss a matter of urgent 
public importance 

I think the Honourable Member means a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely, the decision of the Government of India not ta 
publish the Report of the Indian Deputation to Fiji. I am not sure 
whether the motion is in order. Does any Honourable Member wish td 
speak on the point of order? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : On a point 
of order, Sir. The matter is no doubt important. The decision not to 
publish this Report is undoubtedly a matter of public importance, but that 
it is a matter of urgent public importance, I find it very difficult to believe. 
This Report was written, I am informed, some three years ago. The 
matter has been raised practically in every Session by "questions by Honour- 
able Members, and I fancy my Honourable friend in charge of the Depart- 
ment has given man) replies to it. I suggest for jour consideration also, 
Sir, that there is no urgency about the matter, because there is no action 
to be taken on the Report. Then my Honourable friend has an opportunity 
also of raising this in the ordinary way by putting down a Resolution, and, 
if a sufficient number of Members are interested in the matter, he will 
probably get it on the paper. 

Lastly, Sir, the matter can be discussed at the time of the Budget 
when rnj Honourable friend can propose some reduction in the budget 
charges of my colleague’s department. 

For all these reasons, Sir, 1 submit that this is not a motion within 
the Rules. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Mr. President, I submit that the motion should be treated as dealing with 
a definite matter of urgent public importance for several reasons. While 
it is true that the Report of the Deputation to Fiji was published several 
years ago. (A Voice : “ Not several years ago ”), — while it is true that 
it was submitted to the Government of India several years ago, the 
correspondence relating to that Report has been published very verj recently, 
and it appears from it that, even on matters which have been Agreed to 
by the Government of India and the Colonial Office, no action has been 
taken. Sir, if we know the full contents of the Report, if we know r what 
all its recommendations are, this would be just the time for making lurther 
representations. I may draw the attention of the House, Sir, to the fact 
that in an interview given to the Associated Press by Mr. Venkatapatiraju, 
who was one of the Members of the Deputation, it is stated that the 
grievances dealt with in the correspondence are not all the grievances" 
Unit the Indians in Fiji have complained of. One might infer from that 
that the Report refers to other points besides those mentioned in the memo- 
randum submitted by the Crown Colonies Committee to the Colonial Office. 
For these reasons, I think, Sir, this is just the time for making further 
representations through the Government of India to the authorities con- 
cerned . Delay may prejudice the interests of the Fiji Indians. 

Apart from this, Sir, I may mention one or two cases in which an 
Adjournment of the House was allowed, I believe, in circumstance ‘3 
similar to those surrounding the motion I have given notice of. When 
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the Lee Commission was appointed, I believe, Sir, Mr. Seshagiri Aiyer 
moved the adjournment of the House and his motion was held to be in 
order by the President, although Mr. Aiyer wished merely to protest against 
the appointment of the Commission. I remember another occasion, Sir, 
on which a Member of this House was allowed to move the adjournment 
of the Assembly. That was when Sir William Vincent was Home Mem- 
ber. The Deputy Commissioner of Delhi refused to allow a public meeting 
to be held on a particular dale, and four or five days afterwards a motion 
for adjournment was made in this Assembly, and the motion was held 
to be in order by the then President, Sir Frederick Whyte, your predecessor. 
For these reasons, Sir, I beg to submit that my motion is in order and 
should be treated as one dealing with a definite matter of urgent public 
importance. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, on the point of order raised by 
the Honourable the Home Member, I would just like to say one word 
The Honourable Member felt doubtful as to how this mat! or was of urgent 
importance, and he could not see the* urgency in the motion which is now 
sought to he made. On this point J would like to say this. It whr from 
the recent correspondence published In the Government of India that we 
came to know that, in (he Fiji Legislative Council, only three seats have 
been given to the Indian residents which, in the opinion of this House, 
is grossly inadequate to the* number and the interests of the Indian com- 
munity in Fiji It is by raising this motion and drawing the attention of 
the Government to the necessity of publishing this Keport and thereby 
enabling us to find out what actually our deputation to Fiji thought about 
this matter that we would get an opportunity of pressing this matter 
further . . . 

Mr. President: That can he done by a Resolution. How is the matter 
so urgent as to justify resort to this extraordinary procodm*? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Sir, we all know that a Resolution has 
to go through the processes of the ballot and the freaks of the ballot are 
mysterious The Colonial Office and the Fiji Government may give 
immediate effect to the arrangement which has now been made and decide 
to give^onlv three scats to the Indian residents. If the House is given 
an opportunity at this stage to raise a discussion and represent to the 
Government- the urgent necessity of pursuing the matter further with the 
Colonial Office, we would perhaps have a chance of rectifying the wrong 

Mr. President: When was this Report made? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: The Report was submitted to the 
Government of Tndia about three years hack 

Mr. President: Was anv attempt made by moans of a Resolution to 
induce the Government to publish it 0 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Rut, Sir, we did not know that this 
gross injustice was being perpetrated there. It was only after the publi- 
cation of the correspondence hv the Government of India a week or two 
ago that wo came to know that only three seats have been given to Ihe 
'Indian residents in the Colony. We were all along waiting to see the 
outcome of the negotiations between the Government of India and the 
Colonial Office, and it was only after the publication of this correspondence 
that we came to know of this gross injustice. 
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Mr. President: When was the correspondence published? 

Mr. E. K. Shanmnkham Ohetty: It was published two weeks back. 

Mr. President: Was there not sufficient time for giving notice of motion 
for adjournment? 

Mr. E. K. Ohetty: But then we came to know only 

yesterday that the Government of India were not prepared to publish the 
Report. 

Mr. K. C. Epy (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, on a point of 
order, may I intimate to the House that the Fiji Report was the subject 
of discussion in 1924 between the Indian Colonies Committee and the 
Colonial (Mice. That matter was of public knowledge in India. Then, when 
the Colonies Committee returned to India in September of that year, the 
matter was also well known to many Members of this House as well as 
to the Government of India, and the question should have been raised 
then and then* Now, Sir, there is no immediate urgency about this 
matter. Moreover, the point which has been raised by Mr. Chetty is that 
representation might be made now in order to increase the number of 
Indian Members from 3 to 6 in the Fiji Legislative Council. We, as 
Members of the Colonies Committee, went into this matter very carefully, 
and we recognised, although we were very sorry to recognise, that the 
Indian community found it extremely difficult to produce even three 
Members. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated • Labour Interests) • May I point out, Sir, 
that, so far, the Government of India have always held out hopes about 
the publication of the Report .... 

Mr. President: Is Hint so? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Yes, Sir. They had never said that they would not 
publish it (Laughter). 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member still maintain that the 
Government of India had held out hopes? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: They never said that they would not publish it, and 
we took it for granted that, when Government spent a lot of ribney in 
sending a deputation and asking them to make a report, they would publish 
it Tt W'iis only yesterday that the\ finally decided not to publish it and 
1 think, Sir, that the matter is ver\ important and very urgent, and trust 
you will allow this motion. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunsru: May I point out, Sir, that Sir Narasimha 
Sarnia did hold out the hope in July, 1923, that the Report would be 
published at an early date? 

Mr. President: In 1923? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Yes. Since then. Government have been 
telling us that, as the matter w*as under correspondence between them 
and the Colonial Office, the correspondence could not be published. We 
have waited for the termination of that correspondence and now we are 
told that tbevRoport cannot be published. 

Mr. 0. 8. Eanga lyar (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, the Honourable the Home Member said just now that 
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this subject was a subject for interpellation on the floor of this House and 
replies on the side of Government, but yesterday Ihe answer that the 
Government gave took our breath away (Laughter) because Government 
have really gone back on what they had made us believe, namely, that 
they would publish this Report. This Report is of great importance and 
it became a matter of definite public importance in view' of Government’s 
persistence, I should say, in bureaucratic dilatoriness. Therefore, Sir, . . 

Mr. President: The Chair has no doubt that it is a matter of definite 
public importance. The question is whether it is a matter of urgent 
public importance. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The matter becomes urgent in view of Govern- 
ment’s statement yesterday that they would persist in their usual dilatori- 
ness. 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore (Member for Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, my Honourable frhnd Mr Shanmukham Chetty has raisod 
a point of some importance, blit T must point out to him, that the Govern- 
ment of India are in entire record with him in considering that three is 
not a sufficient representation for the Indian community. The published 
correspondence makes it perfectly clear that we have over and again tried 
to impress that point of view upon the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and W'e were eventually lold that the final decision of the Colonial Office 
was that the\ could not agree to more than three In these circumstances, 
Sir, I caniiot see w T hat useful purpose will be served b\ arguing this point 
(when w r e are entirely m accord with m\ Honourable friend, Mr. 
Shanmukham Ohett\) or where the urgency comes in If lie will further 
read that correspondence, Ik* will also find that we have said in our reply 
to the Secret ar\ of State that while for the present, in view^ of the final 
decision of the Colonial Office, we do not now propose to press the matter, 
we leave it open to ourselves to raise the point on a future occasion 

Mr. President: The Chair is not satisfied that the matter is of such 
urgent character as to justify tin* list 1 of the extraordinarv procedure pro- 
posed in the notice Several Members have taken part in the discussion 
on the point of order, and it appear** to the Chair that, if they are all 
interested in the publication of the Report, it is easy for them to put down 
a Resolution and get it ballotted The Chair, therefore, rules that the 
motion is not in order 


ELECTION OF THNEL FOR THE STANDING EMIGRATION 
COMMITTEE 

The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore (Member for Education, Health and 
Lands) * Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That this Assembly, do proceed to elect m the manner described in the Deparls 
ment of Education. Health and Lands Notification No 114, dated the 7th February, 
1924, a panel of 16 members, from which the members of the Standing Committee 
to advise on questions relating to Emigration m the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, will be nominated.” 

The motion was adopted 

Mr. President: I may inform the Assembly that, for the purpose of 
"the election of members to the Standing Committee to advise on questions 
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relating to Emigration, the Assembly office will be open to receive ndbai- 
nations up to 12 noon on Friday, the 4th February, and the election, if 
necessary, will take place in this Chamber in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation by moans of the single transferable- 
vote on Wednesday, the 9th February. 


THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Execution of Decrees and Orders.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, 1 
move : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain 
purposes, (Execution of decrees and orders) he referred to a Select Committee.” 

As I explained when introducing the Bill, this Bill contains a number 
of proposals formulated by the Civil Justice Committee as a result of their 
examination into the delays arising out of execution. The Civil Justice 
Committee have made very interesting observations on this question, not 
only in connection with the particular sublet-matter of the Bill, but also 
on the general question of delays in execution They made a very just 
remark that there was a tendency, perhaps, to over-ostimate delays in 
execution and the actual figures of unrealised decrees were not entirely a 
true measure of the case. But they did agree that in India, speaking 
broadly, a litigant very often commences his troubles when he gets his 
decree, and, with that view, they made certain specific recommendations, 
which, after consultation with Local Governments and High Courts, we 
have embodied in the Bill before the House. I think T would not be quite 
correct in saying that, in all instances, all these proposals have been before 
High Courts, hut the bulk of them, certainly the most important of them, 
have been, and the proposals we are now bringing before the House are, in 
some cases, slightly modified from those which were made by the Civil 
Justice Committee. I tlnnk it is difficult for mo to say what the principle 
of this Bill is beyond savins that it is a general attempt to remedy defects 
in the law arising out of the present execution law. Execution law is 
obviously an agglomeration of minutia* of procedure, and therefore is not 
susceptible of any broad or general treatment. I cannot therefore put 
any other broad lino before the House and each of these proposals has 
really to be judged on its own merits. 

1 might perhaps verv briefly refer to one or two of the proposals con- 
tained in the Bill. Clause 2 makes it clear that orders settling a sale pro- 
clamation under rule Ofi of Order XXI of the Code are purely administra- 
tive actions and subject neither to appeal nor revision That, I think, is 
accepted bv everybody as a desirable change in the law and it is effected 
in clause 2 of the Bill by an addition to clause (5) of section 2 of the 
Code. Clauses and 4 allow concurrent execution bv several courts, 
subject to the restriction imposed by the decision of the Privy Council in 
the Maharaja of Bobbins case, which is a case very familiar to my Honour- 
able friends opposite With regard to the executing court, we do not, 
however, give the* entire powers conferred on the original court, and restric- 
tions will be found by the House in clause 17 of the Bill. Clause 5 extend* 
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to execution proceedings the ordinary rule that objections to jurisdiction 
must be taken at the earliest possible moment. Clause 6 is not based on 
a direct recommendation of the Civil Justice Committee, but I think it 
will be regarded by the House as a valuable safeguard in that it provides 
that a court by which a decree has been passed cannot send it for execu- 
tion to any other court if the amount or value of the subject-matter of 
the suit in which the decree has been passed exceeds the pecuniary limits 
of the ordinary jurisdiction of such other court. Clauses 7 and IB 'amplify 
ana clarify the Explanation tu section 47 and, further, make second appeals 
subject to special leave. The amendment of section 47 made by clause 7 
provides or rather makes it clear that a stranger purchaser in' execution 
is a representative of the parties within t lie meaning of that section. 
Clause 8 clarities and simplifies the provisions regarding attachment con- 
tained in section 60 of the Code It treats all salaries and most allowances 
on the same lines, and I think it may be regarded as an improvement on 
the existing provision in the law Clause 10 embodies a specific proposal 
of the Committee It bars the plaintiff, in certain circumstances, from 
maintaining a suit based on a benami transaction and amends section 66 
so as to extend that section also to defendants who at the time of the suit 
are not in possession of the properties sold in auction. The Committee 
made some valuable observations on the general question of benami 
transactions, but they were not themselves unanimous in their view of that 
particular transaction and the onl\ specific recommendation they made 
was the one which is embodied m the Bill under consideration. The sub- 
ject, of course, at, Honourable Members know, is one of very great diffi- 
culty. Clause 11 gives civil courts authority similar to that now given 
to the Collector, under the* existing Code, for the satisfaction of a decree 
by a temporary alienation. Clause 12 puts forward a new proposal re- 
commended by the Civil Justice Committee allowing the creditor who lias 
taken out execution to receive a preference to the extent of 21 per cent, 
irom the distributable share beyond his own share 

I dr> not think that the remaining provisions of the Bill are of sufficient 
importance for me to draw the particular attention of the House to them. 
They are satisfactorily explained in the notes on the clauses of the Bill 
which art* annexed to the Bill. I should like to tell the House that, 
although, as T have said in my opening remarks, it is true that the High 
Courts have been consulted on the bulk of the provisions in this Bill, it 
is equally tme that they have not seen the actual form in which these 
proposals have been embodied in legal language, and there arc also one or 
two proposal^ which they have not seen T have moved for a reference to 
Select Committee, but I recognise that these are matters of complication 
which require the best advice that the Government of India are able to 
obtain, not only as to the actual principle of the amendments but also as 
to the form they should take. I notice that a motion for circulation 
has been put on the paper Tf that motion is moved and if it commends 
itself to the House I myself will raise no objection. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President : Motion moved : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Code of CiviG Procedure, 1908, for certain 
0 purposes be referred to a Select Committee. 

Hffr. H. a. Oocke (Bombay : European) : In view of the concluding re- 
marks of the Honourable the Home Member there is very little for me to 
say in moving the motion which stands on the paper in my name. It 
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seems to me that this is essentially a measure which ought in its present 
form to be circulated for opinions. It is true, as the Honourable the 
Home Member said, that the High Courts have seen the main suggestions 
embodied in this Bill, but they have not seen them in the way in which 
they have been Bet out and certain of the clauses are new It is also true 
that a Select Committee of this House can secure considerable legal 
scholarship and learning to consider a measure of this sort, but at the same 
time there is no immediate hurrj, and I think it would be very much 
better if this Bill was first circulated for opinions It will be noted that 
in sub-clause ( 2 ) of clause 1 of the Bill it is stated that it will come into 
force on the 1st day of Januun, 1928 Well, I take it that opinions can 
be called for and obtained before that date and probably that date can 
remain in the sub-clause I do not know whether it is a practice in 
calling for opinions to fix a date by which they are to be sent in, but it 
occurred to me that it might be possible, if there were any urgency to 
bring this measure into force on the 1st January, 1928, to ask for opinions 
by the 31st July of this year. Sir, I move : 

“ That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. ” 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As I said before, I am quite 
prepared to accept that motion and we will call for opinions, but we must 
give the High Courts reasonable time I may Rav that we have had pro- 
tests from the High Courts in connection with a number of opinions that 
they were asked to give on several proposals of the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President: The original motion was: 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain 
purposes, be referred to a Select Committee ” 

Since which the following amendment has been moved 

“That the Bill be circulated foi the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon” 

The questiou that I have to put is that that amendment be made 

The motion was adopted 


THE CODE OF CIVIL PKOCEDU11E (AMENDMENT) BILL 
(Amendmfnt of Section 113) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) Sir, I 
heft to move . 

“ That 1 he Bill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for ceitain 
purposes, (Amendment of Section 115), be taken into consideration ” 

As T explained in moving for leave to introduce, this Bill amends, or 
12 Noon r, ^ H ' r SOp ks to ,unen ^> section 115 of the Code. Section 115 
of the Code, as most of the Members of the House know, is 
the section which deals with the revision of civil proceedings The matter 
of revisional jurisdiction yas examined at considerable length bv the Civil 
Justice Committee's report. They devoted page9 370 to 375 of their 
report to that matter. They deal with the various views which have been 
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expressed on revisional jurisdiction arid they refer to many rulings, with 
whifeh I think it is unnecessary for me to trouble the Houso, but, if the 
Members wish to refer to them, they will find them in paragraph 11 on 
page 870 of that report. The committee noticed a tendency in our courts 
to enlarge their powers of revision. They took the view, moreover, that 
there was a difference of opinion on many matters, both between High 
Courts and also between individual judges, in the way the} used the 
section, and they came to the general conclusion that it was a fruitful 
source of delay and that the law might well be laid down in more definite 
terms by the Legislature. They particularly pointed out Ihe main differ- 
ence of opinion between the courts on the question of how far revision 
is open on an interlocutor} order. They say, and I believe rightly, though 
I speak subject to correction, that there is a difference of opinion between 
the High Courts of Calcutta and the courts at Allahabad and Lahore. 
The Calcutta court takes the view' that under the section, the court Has 
discretion to interfere, even thougn the case in the court below has not 
been disposed of complete]}, whereas the view taken in the other High 
Courts to w'hich 1 have' referred is that the section does not warrant an 
interference during the pendenc\ of the case They themselves took the 
view that interference by way of revision on interlocutory orders is a fruit- 
ful source of delay that it even harms the litigant who applies for the 
revision. They say, and speaking subject to correction I should imagine 
there was a good deal in what they sa\ , that ver} often the litigant would 
have Hina etded without any necossit} for revisional proceedings. 
Obviously, it must be so. An interlocutory application of this kind stays 
proceedings and causes dela\ . The measure of the delay is largely the 
rapidity with which the High Courts dispose of the application I fancy 
that at times it must be a somewhat long period, for the Civil Justice 
Committee observe: 

If, fur example, a rule once grantod is not likely to be dis^ used of for eight, 
months, then it is plamh bettei on the whole that interlocutory orders should not be 
subject to this foim of attack.” 

I do not know' what High Court tliex w'ere thinking of, but it ma> ne 
presumed that it took a ver\ long period for the disposal of the interlocu- 
tory order. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bomba \ Cit\ * Muhammadan Urban): Not In 
Bombay 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Mv Honourable friend is 
apparently aware of the court whore 8 months is not a long period. I 
trust I shill have liis support on that point On an examination of the 
whole position, the committee came to the conclusion that the law 
needed amendment and the} w'ont further. Apparently after consulta- 
tion w'ith the Chief Justice of Bombay and other Judges of standing, they 
rushed in, perhaps rashly and themselves drafted the section. That 
section was naturally subjected to m\ Honourable colleague’s Rcrutinv 
It did not emerge quite in the s mie shape as it w?»nt in, but in essence it 
is the section proposed by the Civil Justice Committee, and it is that 
amendment of the law' which I now' ask the House to take into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. X. R. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I rise to oppose the passage of this Bill. I will take the liberty of saying 
that this Bill is, in the opinion of a very large section of the legal pro- 
fession, a retrograde Bill. I am aware, Sir, that this Bill carries out the 
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provisions of the Civil Justice Committee and the draft set out in the 
Bill is also, word for word, the draft suggested by the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee in their report. The Honourable the Home Member has sought to 
justify this Bill on the ground that it is intended to do away with the 
proverbial delays of the law of which poets have sung. But under that 
guise, Sir, this Bill is intended tp have the effect, if it is passed into 
law, of cutting down the revisional powers of the High 
Courts, powers which are much prized m this country, notwith- 
standing many blemishes of judicial administration Without being too 

technical, I will invite the attention of Honourable Members to two points. 
This Bill has two very retrograde provisions. First, clause 2 cuts down 
the very large discretion which the High Courts in India have enjoyed 
in the matter of interfering with the decisions of subordinate courts. 
These powers had been purposely left vague b> the Government of India 
Act, and the Civil Procedure Code. There was a meaning in leaving them 
wide and undefined, because the idea was to invest the High Courts 
in British India with a residuum of very large powers of supervision 
winch the Legislature wisely refused to limit or in am way restrict. This 
Bill divide^ those powers into two parts, one with reference to ‘ decrees 
and the other with reference to 4 orders ’ 1 may tell my Honourable 

friends here that the High Courts’ powers of superintendence are derived 
by them from the old Supreme Courts. The High Court has. under 
our law, three ways of interfering with the decisions of the subordinate 
judiciary, first by wav of appeals, secondly, b\ wav of revision and thirdly, 
by way of exercising the inherent power which file High Courts enjoy 
under section 15 of the Indian High Courts Ad of 1861, winch has now 
been supplanted 1 y section 107 of the Government of India Act What 
this Bill pfcposes to do under the guise of avoiding delay is to restrict 
this largo power of the High Courts. It does so by the device of dividing 
decisions into two elasses, namely, 4 decrees ’ and * orders ’. I need not 
go into the technical difference between a decree and an order, except to 
state that the one is more final and the other is interlocutory. What 
this Bill does is that, in the case of decrees, it re-enacts the provisions 
of the old Act, about which I do not complain. Sir. But, with reference 
to “orders,” which are referred to in sub-clause ( b ) of clause 2, it restricts 
ihe power of the High Court to interfere onl\ to one of such cases, namely, 
where the subordinate court appears to have 4 exercised or decided to 
exercise jurisdiction not vested in it by law r .’ That >ou will notice, Sir, 
is only one of three cases which are provided for in the case of decrees. 

Tn other wfcrds, stated briefly, the effect of this Bill w T ill be, so far as 
this clause is concerned, to deprive the High Court of judicial interference 
in "those cases which are contained in sub-clause ( ii ) and sub-clause (Hi), 
naineh where the lower court has failed to exercise jurisdiction bo 
vested or acted illegally or with material irregularity. The effect of this 
will be that in the case of interlocutory orders, however unjust and 
erroneous they may be — and there are a very, large number of them coming 
before the courts every year — the High Court will not have the power 
under this Bill of interfering with, correcting amending, modifying or 
redressing, m any manner, however gross and manifest the injury may 
bo. That, in inv opinion, is a retrograde step. What moved the Civil 
Justice Committee to recommend this step, I cannot say. But so far 
as their reasons are given in their report,' they appear to be based on 
one consideration only, the delay of the law. I hold the view, Sir, and 
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I am sure a large section of the profession also holds the view that delated 
justice is better than spoedy injustice Then, Sir, proceeding further, there 
are ono or two things which require to be very careful 1\ examined. One 
of those things, which every lawyer prizes to the utmost, is embodied in 
sub-clause (2) of the Explanation : 

“ Nothing in this Code, and nothing in the Letters Patent of any High Court, shall 
be deemed to confer upon any High Court any power to revise any decree or order 
which such Court is not empowered to revise under this section.” 

T have very grave doubts and I will make a present of them to the 
Honourable the Law Member sitting opposite, whether this Indian Legis- 
lature has this power at all uf curtailing the inherent jurisdiction of the 
Court which was given to it by the High Courts Act. a Statute of the 
British Parliament and which is now unbodied in section 107 of the 
Government of India Act, which is also a Statute of the British Parlia- 
ment. That section, Sir, is very widely worded. It is a re-ennetment of 
an earlier section, section 15 of the Indian High Courts Act, which was 
passed by the British Parliament in the year 1861 when High Courts were 
established for the first time in British India. That section, Sir, by 
wise British legislators— a species which has become rather rare in these 
days, was worded very wisely' as follows : 

“ Each of the High Courts has superintendence over all courts for the time being 
subject to its appellate innsdiction.” 

My Hononralle friends will notice the very wide words — and they were 
purposely left wide — of this section. The Legislature in those days 
thought th.it, having regard to the peculiar circumstances of British India. 
High Courts must be invested with very large powers of supervision. 
They used an expression which is plain and simple, namely, ‘superinten- 
dence,’ so that everv kind of inquiry, revision, interference and inspection, 
might he included in the process That section, Sir, is still good law 
and we are now attempting to limit the effect, and purview of this section 
by enacting this clause. Two questions arise Are ve competent? 
Supposing we are — into which question T will not go because I can see 
the array of legal talent on the opposite Benches which must have con- 
sidered this question — but supposing we arc competent, I say, is it 
advisable in these days that High Courts, the last resort of public justice, 
should be weakened, instead of being strengthened ? I will ask my 
Honourable friends, aire these the days when they should take away by 
a deliberate Statute tho powers and privileges of High Courts? Are these 
the days when this House should permit any measuro which has the effect 
of taking away, even by an iota, the rights and privileges of High Courts 
in India? I will not go into the question whether we are competent. 
I will leave that for the decision of judges when it arises. But 
I have very good -authority for holding the view I do, viz., the 
authority of the Privy Council contained in a well-known decision 
of the Madras High Court in the year 1920. The judgment in 
that case was given by a well-known lawyer of great eminence, 
Lord Philimore. I do appeal to my Honourable friends, those who value 
the privileges of the High Court, which are after all the reflection 
of popular liberties in this country, to consider whether it is advisable to 
curtail the rights of the High Courts on the simple ground of legal delav. 

-The Honourable the Home Member has made no pretence about it, theire 
is no other ground for this drastic change except that of delays of the 
law. I submit. Sir, this is do just ground for permitting this drastic change. 
This is my view which possibly my official friends can never realize. 

0 
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These are not the days, I say, when our High Courts should be weakened. 
On the contrary they ought to be strengthened as much as they qan. 
Taking that view, I think it is my duty to oppose this Bill and ask that it 
should be thrown out. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I also oppose the further consideration of this Bill on three grounds. 
There is no necessity whatever that has been made out for this inartistic 
amendment of the existing section 115. Far from making it clearer, it 
makes it obscurer, and, if this Bill is passed, it will tend to cause greater 
delays than the promoters of this amendment are aware of or the decays 
that the Civil Justice Committee sought to suppress. In the first place, 
the House will notice that the section is divided into two parts, one 
relating to the revisional jurisdiction of the High Court in the case of 
decrees of subordinate courts, and the other the revisional jurisdiction of 
the High Court in the case of orders made by subordinate courts. Now, 
as regards the revisional jurisdiction of the High Court in the case of 
decrees, with few exceptions, generally speaking, the revisional jurisdiction 
can only exist in cases where the suit is of a small cause nature and the 
value does not exceed Bs. 500. In that case, as no second appeal lies, 
the High Court will have a power of revision against decrees. That is 
really not a very important class of cases, and I would merely say that 
the elaborate provision which is made for decrees is hardly necessary, 
because there is a first appeal in the first class of cases and there is a 
second appeal where the value is over Rs. 500. But where the value 
is less than Rs. 500 and it is of a small cause nature, you will have this 
right of (revision, and that right of revision is confined to cases where the 
lower court did not oxercise its jurisdiction, or exercised a jurisdiction 
which it did not have or committed a material irregularity. Thus, 
generally speaking, these matters would have been corrected by the first 
appellate court itself and there would be very little necessity for revision 
Therefore, the revisional jurisdiction of the High Court is really needed 
for the Becond class of cases, that is, cases in which it is not a question 
of decrees but a question of orders; because, in the case of orders, as 
the Civil Procedure Code does not provide for appeals except in a very 
few cases tabled in the Act, the power of superintendence of the High 
Court has been frequently exercised in order to redress injustice or to 
promote justice. Now, in that class of oases, the present 'law as it stands, 
as stated at section 115 of the Code, gives all the three branches of 
revisional jurisdiction to the High Court, that is to say, where the subor- 
dinate court has failed to exercise the jurisdiction which it has or exeircised 
a jurisdiction which it has not or in exercising that jurisdiction has acted 
jarith material irregularity or illegality. Now, of these three branches, two 
branches are cut out by the present Bill so far as the revisional jurisdic- 
tion of orders is concerned. There is no right of revision even if there is a 
material irregularity. Supposing, for instance, in the hearing of an 
intertocutor\ application, the Court does not hear — such cases have been 
known and some of us have had experience of that— does not hear the 
opposite party and grossly misconducts itself in the procedure, neverthe- 
less, the High Court will have no jurisdiction, because material irregularity 
of procedure is not made a ground for the exercise of revisional jurisdiction 
by the High Court. •Then, again, supposing it had a jurisdiction, as 
in the case of adding of parties, where application has frequently to be 
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mado, some cases also occur where, on absolutely frivolous grounds, such 
as tlie Court wanting to finish the case without really disposing of matters 
in controversy, it throws out the application; and then you go to the 
High Court and, in many cases, persons whoso joinder has been negatived 
by the first court have, in the sound exercise of the revisional powers, 
been made parties to the suit. When the court has a jurisdiction l ut 
refuses to exercise that jurisdiction, in that case also the existing jurisdic- 
tion of the High Court in revision is cut out by the present Bill. It is only 
one class of eases, viz whore it arrogates to itself a jurisdiction which 
it does not possess, that is preserved Even there, I do not know what 
clause ( b ) means when it says : 

“When the subordinate couit appears to have exercised or to have decided to 
exercise a jurisdiction not vested m it by law 

I really do not. know the subtle distinction between these two classes of 
words. How it tends to c lari tv I fail to see. How Explanation (a) is 
rendered necessary is a lunBer of drafting and 1 need not deal with it. 
Healing with the substance of this Bill. I would urge upon Honourable 
Mombers of this House the gravity of such a proposal as this which takes 
away the existing jurisdiction of the High Court in just that class of cases 
where the jurisdiction is most needed. The revisional jurisdiction of the High 
Court has, in my experience which has not been very limited, certainly 
operated as a sort of pressure upon subordinate Courts. They know 
perfectly well that, if they behaved in a particular fashion, the party will 
rush to the High Court and get the ord r reversed. If this jurisdiction is 
removed, we know they will regard themselves as masters of the situation 
and deal with cases just as they like. It is just in this class of coses that 
justice has to Le rendered, because these interlocutory orders are of the 
essence of a suit And then, again, fclio result of this Bill, if passed 
into law, will be this. Instead of really cutting down expensive litigation, 
and minimising the worries of the 1 litigant, it will add to his trouble and 
expense. He will have to take all these grounds at the time when he 
prefers the appeal from the final decree of the court, and, if he succeeds, 
the whole of the cost would have been thrown away. If it wero shown 
that the lower Court refuse to exercise a jurisdiction which it had in 
passing certain orders which had resulted in a failure of justice or if it 
had been shown that it noted with material irregularity in the exercise 
of jurisdiction, the whole proceedings would have to be nullified and the 
High Court would have to reverse the decree on those grounds and send 
back the case for a fresh trial. That would be the effect. Therefore, far 
from this pious opinion of the Civil Justice Committee materialising in 
practice, what will happen is that there will he greater delay in litigation 
and greater expense and useless trouble for the litigant. Therefore, I 
submit, the present law as it stands is good enough. You cannot find any 
formula of words upon which all the High Courts in India can bo agreed, 
nor do I suppose, if anyone goes through the English Haw Reports, that 
courts in England are any better. There is also plenty of conflicting 
decisions in edl courts. Even the clearest human language is necessarily 
ambiguoifB and human brains are of different values. It is impossible, 
therefore, to attempt the impossible task of preventing all the High Courts 
from occasionally disagreeing with one another or different Benches of the 
same High Court differing from one another. That is a consummation 
which we wish for but can never be realised. On the other hand, our 
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existing section 115 has been the subject of anxious consideration on the 
part ot various High Courts for a long period of time, for well over a 
generation, and the result of it is the law lias been crystallised in different 
produces in different ways. After all, what the litigant, what the parties 
and what their legal advisers and others want is greater certainty of 
law, simplicity of law, rather than the idea, according to the Civil Justice 
Committee or according to the Home Member or the Law Member, of 
what the law should be. The certainty of it has been practically ensured, 
the law has been crystallised, and the practice has been fairly well set 
and it is unnecessary to disturb that law at the present stage by this Bill 
so as to give rise to an endless series of decisions, because this legislation, 
as worded, is likely to give rise to far graver troubles than ,the wording 
of the present section 115. Then again, the last clause iB a really nugatory 
and wholly useless provision. Section 107, as pointed out in the Statement 
of Objects and lteasons, of the Government of India Act,giveB each of 
the High Courts power of superintendence over all courts for the time 
being subject to its appellate jurisdiction. Therefore, every High Court 
will have, notwithstanding this law, all the other powers which it has, 
and there is no use either referring to the Letters Patent or anything else. 
Unless you cut out section 107 of the Government of India Act, you really 
will not be able to achieve the great object which the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee had in view. It is quite clear that the Civil Justice Committee 
was so well instructed as to imagine that the\ could cut out section 107 
of the Government of India Act ; and the Law Member, as the Honourable 
the Home Member haB told us, had to point out that that could not be 
done and this Bill had accordingly to he rectified. So much for the legal 
soundness and competence of the Civil Justice Committee. I should say 
that, just as in other matters Government have not proceeded to give 
effect to various recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee, — I 
notice that their recommendations are not being pursued in various other 
matters — w*e might as well give up this passion for despatch and agree 
with Mr. Jnyuknr who said that delayed justice is better than speedy 
injustice. I really consider that what would happen would be delayed 
injustice, not even speedy injustice, for there would not be any speed. 
Then, again, there is another point of view from w T hich theso Bills should 
be looked at. I should suggest that, in a law 'like this, Civil Procedure 
Codo and Limitation Act, it would be very much more convenient to 
have all the amendments brought up in one Session and in one Bill, so 
that you may have a comprehensive Bill rather than piecemeal legislation. 

I would again say that, as this matter waR not put before any Select Com- 
mittee arfd was not examined, I certainly oppose this Bill. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas (Sind : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, I 
also join in the opposition that has, just now been set up against the pro- 
visions of this Bill not only on the ground put forward by tho Honourable 
Mr. .Tavakiir, but also on another ground, that it is not merely a curtail- 
ment of tho powers of the High Court, as he has described it, « but it also 
curtails tho liberties of the subject in getting redress for injustice. That 
aspect of the question I specially rely upon for the simple reason that 
High Courts are the places where justice and proper redross of grievances 
of litigants can be obtained. I need not repeat all that has been said by 
the two previous speakers. I support all that they have said and, in 
addition, I also say that the very reasons which are urged in support of this 
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amendment are more against the Bill than otherwise For instance, the 
Explanation says: 

“ An erroneous exercise of discretion in a matter of procedure shall not be deemed 
to be on illegal act or a material irregularity.” 

So it is sought to exclude from the jurisdiction of the High Court its 
revisionul powers over erroneous exercise of discretion. I think that 
such power chould not be taken away from the High Court at all. There 
are many instances in which redress of 1 his kind of wrong would be very 
necessary in the interests of the subject. 

Then again, clause (b) of the Explanations is rather beyond me : 

“ ( 0 ) a finding or decision by a cnbordmate Court that it has jurisdiction shall be 
deemed to be an order within the meaning of clause (ft)*” 

And clause ( b ) says : 

“ in the ease of any such order, ii the subordinate Court appears to have exercised 
oi to have decided to exercise a jurisdiction not vested m it by law.*’ 

I don’t know whether the former is any elucidation of the latter or a 
mere repetition. It is really intended that the powers of discretion to 
give justice to the people, which now exist under the present Code of Civil 
Procedure, and which are being exercised very wisely bv the High Courts, 
are to be taken away Such a measure, Sir, I oppose. 

Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I agree with Mr. Jayakar that this is a retrograde measure and ought 
to he thrown out, and I would appeal to the report of the Civil Justice 
Committee itself in support of my proposition. The Civil Justice Com- 
mittee at page 372, para 14, in the very last sentence, say that: 

“ The position would seem to be that when the High Court ultimately interferes 
under section 115, its action has a veiy good effect.” 

Then again, in para. 1(> in the first sentence, they say: 

“ It is very difficult to determine with reference to each High Court whether on the 
whole then junsdution is an advantage or disadvantage. It seems fairly clear that 
unless the greatest care is taken to insure that a rule to show cause should never 
issue save when absolutely necessary, and unless rules can be disposed of in reason- 
ably short time, diminished jurisdiction would in all probability do more harm than 
good.” 

The complaint of the Civil Justice Committee is that the particular 
procedure of tin* rule nisi is what creates delay. They diagnose the 
disease but T venture to say that they have proposed a wrong remedy. 
The remedy is to change the procedure of rules nisi by notices of motion 
to issue, so that the whole thing can be settled in a fortnight. Instead 
of that thev want to curtail the powers of the High Court, although they 
had no materials beiore them, as they themselves ndmit, to show that 
the High Court has exorcised theso powers under section 115, or the 
powers which they arrogated to themselves undefr the Charter, and that 
they had exercised those powers in a manner which conduced to injustice. 

I the#efore suggest that no reason has been given by the CivjJ Justice 
Committee or here why the rcvisional powers of the High Courts should 
be curtailed in the way it is sought to be done. 

T do not think, Sir, (as Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar has already pointed out), 
that sub-clause (2) of the proposed section 115 will at all affect section 107 
of the Government of India Act, because the High Courts now derftre 
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their powers of superintendence not under the Letters Patent but under 
the Government of India Act; so that also is useless, and 1 hope that 
Mr Prakasam’s motion, that that should be deleted, will be accepted. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: Non- 
Muhommadan llural) : Sir, I withdraw my amendment, with a view to 
oppose this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am afraid I did not under- 
stand my Honourable friend. Do I understand him to withdraw his amend- 
ment? The amendment is not yet before the House. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: I have withdrawn iny amendment and take leave to 
oppose the Bill 

Mr. President: The amendment is not before the House. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: 1 have said that, inasmuch as the amendment is 
on the paper, 1 wish to say that 1 have abandoned it as 1 have risen to oppose 
the motion. I do not agree with the observation of my Honourable friend 
who stated that delay is better than injustice. Delay is very bad in the 
mutter of justice* and delay should be avoided. Delay can be avoided easily, 
if this House and if the Government take proper care, one in the matter 
of legislation, and the other in the appointment of Judges. 

Well, Sir, the Givil Justice Committee’s report is a very elaborate re- 
port based on a large mass of evidence gathered. They have tried hard 
to find out reasons for the delays in the administration of justice in this 
country. 1 spent the best part of my life in the legal profession until a 
few years ago, and 1 could tell you that the delays of the present day are 
largely due to the quality of the recruitment to the Bench, not only the 
subordinate but the highest courts in the land. Allow me to tell you, and 
also to tell my Honourable friends hero, that the recruitment to the High 
Court under the Charter Act, consists partly of a class w r ho have not been 
trained in law', who have never practised law. Civilian judges come here 
as Revenue Officers and are promoted to District Judges to administer both 
civil and criminal law. I have known a judge who, as soon as he was 
appointed a District Court Judge, said that he did not know that there was 
a provision in the Civil Procedure Code for temporary injunction. I have 
known judges in the High Court who did not know* several provisions in 
the Civil Procedure Code. The Civil Justice Committee s report says that 
they had consulted the Chief Justice who w'as good enough to enlighten 
hem. This is the sentence, page 272 :i 

** Ono eminent Chief Justice has expressed t lie opinion that this revisional iurisdic- 
"tion should no longer ex is*, its picuie being taken hv mere right of prohibition/’ 

Mv Honourable friends will allow me to tell them that I have known 
a Chief Justice who was sleeping a good part of the time on the High Court 
Bench. 

I have know'n a Chief Justice who slept not only for several minutes, 
but who got ui) all of a sudden and asked an eminent lawyer w r ho w r as 
arguing before him w r hat he w'as arguing, and w r hen the lawyer told him 
it was a commercial point 

Mr* President: Order, order, all this is very interesting, but it is hardly 
relevant. 
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Mr. T. Prakastm: Well, I must bow to your ruling, Sir, but here it is 
said the Chief Justice s opinion has been consulted 1 only hope the Chief 
Justice who was consulted by this Civil Justice (’omnutlee was not the 
rne who had been sleeping (Laughter). Again, Sir, the ( iviI Justice Com- 
mittee says that it has consulted the Bar Association and the Bar Associa- 
tion also were opposed to the proposed change. It says, the Bar Associa- 
tion and others have represented that the right to intorlere in re\ision should 
remain whenever there is an error of law. The) have difficulty in under- 
standing why there sin uld be a right of revision. Such is the Civil Justice 
Committee which could not agree* with the members of the liar, the Civil 
Justice Committee which would not agree with the High Courts which, in 
the exercise of their jurisdiction under section 115 of the Civil Procedure 
Code as it exists and under the Letters Patent and the Charter Act, do 
interfere to do justice when they consider fit. The Civil Justice Committee 
says : 

“apait hum tins qic'stio. , section 115 lias undoubtedly boon productive of much 
bad law bp<nno- of the tpudency of High Courts to interfere with any order that 
they do not regard as correct ’* 

Js it wrong that the High Courts should interfere when they think the 
orders of the lower couits are not correct, that they should interfere to set 
them right. 1 Tins is ihe Civil Justice Committee s report ou which tho 
Home Member relies each time he introduces a Hill. On its every para- 
graph, l am airaid, lie is going to introduce a Bill to amend the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code. So the Civil Justice Committee’s .Report is one which* I 
w'ould request every one ot my Honourable friends here not to regard as 
any authority. I know at least one gentleman of this Committee who has 
ne\er handled section 115 in the matter of an application or arguing a 
ease at the High Court himself. It is really astonishing that the Civil 
Justice Committee should be quoted each time as a standard authority, that 
must be accepted by all of you I also see, Sir, now, a growing tendency 
not to pay sufficient regard to the matter of legislation in such measures. 
Every amendment that you carry here, every alteration that y< u make here 
will form part of the permanent statute which will he administered by the 
law-courts and very large interests will be affected and very seriously 
affected, and so I appeal to every one of you to consider this amendment in 
regard to removing section 115 as it stands to-day, and having in its place 
a react t nary provision which curtails the power of the High Court. Tho 
High Court’s jurisdiction is not merely one of applying tho letter of the 
law. Any court of justice is expected n f 't only to look to tho letter of the 
law' hut to look to the spirit of the law' whenever the letter of the law is 
mischievous ami will not allow them to do justice That is the equity 
jurisdiction of the courts in England. Yon know' how, when the Common 
Law’ Courts could n t give justice, equitable jurisdiction came into exist- 
ence in England. Section 115 is one of tho fcw r sections, perhaps the only 
section, w’hicli vests equitable jurisdiction in tho highest courts of the land 
so that thov might set right anv injustice done in* the low r or courts. For 
heaven’s sake, T appeal to you not to throw' away the existing section and 
accept the amending Bill of the Home Member. It. will be an immense 
injustice. The Civil Justice Committee had dealt at considerable length in 
6ne chapter with the frivolousness of litigation in small cause suits. Small 
cause suits generally' relate to poorer people, and, if they are not allowed 
the remedv to take them in revision to the High Court, it will he doing 
a great injustice to that class of people. The Civd Justice Committee says 
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“that this is a class of litigation which should not even be looked at.** We 
have known judges who asked, when the matter came under revision, 
“ What is the value of this revision petition ?” When it was said “ Iis. 50’ \ 
they said “Oh, dismiss it!” Why? Because it is only Bs. 50. I therefore 
submit, Sir, that this Bill for amendment should be rejected in toto . 

As regards the last clause under which the proposal is made that the 
power of superintendence ot the High Court, given to it under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, should be restricted, I am one of those who long to 
see this House have the power to enact laws for itself and not to care for 
the laws which are enacted by the House of Commons. I should be very 
glad if we had that power to enact laws here ourselves and to have our 
own constitution; but as we stand to-day we are again and again told that 
it is the House of Commons that is ruling us and that it is Parliament 
to which we must submit ourselves. The proposal made in the last clause 
is that the powers of superintendence which the High Courts derive from 
an Act of Parliament itself should be curtailed by this House. I hope 
you will have the power and I wish you will have the power, and when we 
have that power we will not really care for Parliamentary Acts. 

The Honourable Mr. S. K. Das (Law Member) : Sir, I am not surprised 
at the opposition to this measure by Honourable Members who are lawyers 
by. profession. As a lawyer mjself, 1 may confess that my first instinct 
was to go against the advice of the Civil Justice Committee with regard 
to this point. But I think, if my friends will look into this Bill carefully, 
thoy will see there is no ground for the apprehensions which they have put 
forward. After all, so far as revision of decrees is concerned, no alteration 
has been made in the existing law. The section says “ It may call for the 
record of any suit or proceeding in which a decree or order from which no 
appeal lies lias been made ”. So Unit, so far as the powers of revision 
in regard to decrees are concerned, there is no alteration made in the law 
from that which now prevails The only alteration is with regard to revision 
of orders. Now, with regard to that, the reason why the Government has 
aceepted the advice of the Civil Justice Committee is shortly this. 8# far 
as orders arc concerned, so far as interlocutory orders are concerned, no 
real injustice can he clone, except in the way of delay owing to certain 
proceedings being taken which ma\ have to bo set aside later on, because, 
when tlic matter comes up on appeal, that order can always bo revised 
b\ the High Court and set right. (,1?2 Honourable Member : ** It is often 
too late Sometimes it may be too late, but in very rare cases is it 
too late bocause when it comes up on appeal the High Cfouffc can set it 
aside. Sometimes it does mean further cost because the case may have 
To be remitted for further trial, though that does not often occur. On the 
other hand, there have been numerous instances — at any rate in my experi- 
ence— -where a cast' has been held up for months, not once only but on several 
occasions, bv an application under section 115 with reference to an order. 
T can recollect now. several cases in which rules have been issubd from an 
order of a subordinate court dealing with amendments of plaints^ A rule 
has been issued; records have been called for and it has been some time 
before the High Court has been m a position to deal with the rule, gener- 
ally ending by refusing that rule; - and that has occurred more than once. 
In the case of von rich litigants, you find applications made over and 
over again with regard to these interlocutory orders in the same case, thus 
delaying the proceedings by sometimes one or two years. It is to prevent 
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that that this #ew of tlie Civil Justice Committee has been accepted. On 
the other hand, as I have pointed out, it really works no injustice because 
if a wrong order has been made, if, lor instance, an amendment has been 
allowed or refused which ought to ha\e been refused or allowed, that can 
be set right when the matter goes up on appeal. But Honourable Mem- 
bers will notice that, m one case, the High Court is given power to interfere 
in the case of an order, and that is w here a subordinate court has exercised 
or decided to exercise a jurisdiction not vested in it. That contemplates 
a case where a subordinate court has no jurisdiction to entertain a suit but 
holds that it has jurisdiction and proceeds with the case. It is obvious, in 
such a case, that the High Court ought to be allowed to interfere because 
if the subordinate court has no jurisdk tion it would mean a considerable 
amount of time and monev wanted in the case being heard and decided by 
the subordinate court and then on appeal the High Court deciding that the 
subordinate court had no jurisdiction to try the case. Therefore, in that 
case, power has been left with the High Court to interfere. Otherwise, in 
accordance with the opinion or view of the Civil Justice Committee, the 
Government thought that the jurisdiction of the High Court should be 
restricted in the case of revision of orders .... 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: On a point of information, Sir, may I know what 
the difference is between “ exercised ” and “ decided to exercise M ? 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das : T have not followed the question. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I want to know from the Honourable the Law 
Member whai is the difference between the two expressions “ if the subordi- 
nate court appears to have exercised ” or “ to have decided to exercise 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das: There may be occasions when the 
subordinate court has decided to exercise jurisdiction — when it has held that 
it has jurisdiction — and you can go up on that; or supposing, after that, 
that they have proceeded with the case in the exercise of that jurisdiction, 
then an application may be made under section 115. 

There is nnly one other point that I should like to make and that is 
tjhis Sub-section (2) does not attempt to curtail the jurisdiction of the 
mgh Court so far as section 107 is concerned That is clearly pointed out 
in the Statement of Objects and Kcasons; because obviously this legislature 
cannot affect the provisions of a Parliamentary Act. But, so far as it can, 
that is to say, so far Ihe Code of Civil Procedure is concerned and the 
Letters Patent are concerned, this Legislature is competent to affect the 
provisions of those enactments and all that this section says is that: 

“ nothing in this Code, and nothing in Ihe Letters Patent of any High Court, 
shall lie deemed to confer upon any High Court any power to revise any decreo or 
order which such High Court is not empowered to revise under this section ” 

So far as the power of superintendence is concerned, that is not affected 
bv the Bill That exists in the same wav as it does now and, therefore, 

I submit to this House that, if tin* measure is* carcfullv considered, it is 
not ojje which is likelv to cause injustice to litigants. After all, it is very 
nice to hear — most of us would subscribe to that* statement — that delayed 
justice is better than injustice, but very often delayed justice amounts 
to injustice. 

Mr. M; A. Jixwah: Sir, I was particularly anxious to hear the Honour- 
able the Law Member, and I have heard his defence of this Bill. I 
regret to say, Sir, that he has made a very poor defence. There ift not 
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the slightest doubt that this Bill is a very drastic departure from the old 
law, suction 115 of the Civil Procedure Code. Under section 115 of the 
Civil Procedure Code, we had to dial, — I want the House really to pay 
a little more attention to the- question because it is a very important 
question, — we had to deal with three mattirs. First a decree, second 
interlocutory orders — nn order made in the course of the proceedings of a 
case and which w r as an nppe liable order, and an order made which was not 
an appealable order. Now, Sir, with regard to the question of a decree, 
which is the final adjudication by a Court of first instance, no doubt the 
law is not sought to be chang'd. It remains exactly as it was, and so 
we need not trouble about that. But, with regard to the interlocutory 
orders which are passed, we have got two classes, as I said, ot which 
one is appealable and the other is non-appealable. Now, Sir, with regard 
to the appealable 1 order, the High Courts have differed. One set of High 
Courts have held that, as there i-, a renn d\ by w’ay of appeal, you should 
not h< entitled to invoke the r< visional jurisdiction of the appellant court,. 
Other courts have held that, although you may have n reined\ in the form 
of an appeal, yet if you are going to follow the procedure laid down for an 
i ppeal against an appealable order, as we all know*, it will take a consider- 
able time before you can gut a hearing Therefore, on that ground, iiie 
High Court of Bombay held that, even if an order is an appealable order, 
yet, if the urgency of the case ri quires that wo should extend our 
revisional power, we shall do so; because, Sir, sometimes an interlocutory 
order is made and anv delay in the final disposal of that order may involve 
very serious consequences to both parties 1 wdll give tlie House one 
instance. Here an order was made with regard to the amendment of the 
plaint. The lower court refused the plaintiff’s application for an amend- 
ment of the plaint The High Court of Madras set aside the order in 
revision and directed the plaint to be amended Well, now, supposing 
the plaint was not allowed to be amended, ns the lovrer court refused the 
amendment, what would have been the consequence ? That both parties 
would be obliged to proceed on the original plaint. All the evidence tte 
heard, all the issues -arc raised and decided, and eventually a decree 4b 
passed. Then the plaintiff whose application w r as refused for the amend- 
ment of the plaint is entitled to make bis grievance in tho Court of Appeal 
after the final decree And supposing the Court of Appeal held that the 
plaint ought to have been allowed to be amended, what happens? You 
start <1r novo. All the cost, all the trouble and all the time is wasted. 
Take another* case, where the question was, whether an election petition 
was maintainable at all, and th*» lower court hold that it was. The 
Madras High Court set aside the order in revision and dismissed the 
netition Now tho lower court held that the petition was maintainable. 
All right, both parties proceed : issues are raised evidence is taken, con- 
siderable time and money is spent, and then ^ou go to the High Court* 
eventually, and tho\ sn'v that the petition is not maintainable Sir. the 
onl\ ‘Wound which ha* hton urged in support of this ver\ drastic 
* p M * •olv’n^e is “law’s delay” Sir, may T point out to the Honour- 
able the Home Member, who unfortunately has not been at the Bar, 
although if he had been T think he would have been one of its ornaments, 
that he would not have put forward this Bill if he had had practical 
experience. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : 1 doubt it, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I mean lie never practised at the Bar otherwise ho 
would not have taken very long to understand this point. The real point, 
Sir, is, as one of the Honourable Members said, that if you have efficient 
Judges, if you have competent Judges, no difficulty arises in the adminis- 
tration or the interpretation of this section. 1 know that the two High 
Courts of Allahabad and Lahore have taken a different view Tiny con- 
sider — and T must say that it is a Vnost extraordinary view, if 1 may •sav 
so with great respect — they consider that tile word “ case ” in the section 
does not mean part ot the ease, and therefore, you e-ui never invoke the 
jurisdiction of the High Court with regard to am interlocutory orders at. 
all. But of course they stand singular in that attitude and all the other 
High Courts have held tin other way I can also understand that very 
well, because the clan's of cast's 11 at happen to come before the Allaha- 
bad nigh Court and the Lahore High Court are mostly of very different 
character. Thev are casts Micro it is very seldom necessary that the 
revisionul jurisdiction should he exercised. But Presidency-towns like 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras stand on a y^ery different footing becauso 
the class of cases are differ* Ef. Therefore, what you really want is to 
secure competent fudges. I can toll you from my experience of the 

Bombay High Court that T do not leinembcr a single case where n rub 
for revision was granted and was not disposed of for R months. "First of 
all T venture to say that no competent judge, if lie understands his 

business, will grant you a rule. I mnv point out to the Honourable 

Member that one has to make out a ease — a very strong case indeed — 
before a rule is granted You have to make out that the subordinate 
Court has “ exercised a jurisdiction not vested in it by law Surely the 
High Court Judge can at once see, from the records placed before him, 
when application for a rule is rnude, whether it is so or not on the face 
of it. Then you have to make out that the subo dnatc Court has 

“ failed to < xereise a jurisdiction so vested ”. Surely that is not a 
question of evidence. It is a question of luw\ Next, you have to make 
cut that it “ acted in the exercise of its jurisdiction illegally That is 
not a question of evidence. The only matter yvhere you have to deal with 
evidence is in the ease of “material irregularity”. That may be a question 
yvhere you may have to refer to evidence to see if the low T er court has 
acted with material irregularity. Otherwise, all the other provisions are 
questions of law and I venture to say that no High Court Judge wdio 
understands his business or who is competent to preside over the High 
Court would grant a rule in a burr) and these powers are exorcised most 
sparingly aud cautiously. 1 can assure my Honourable friend that sometimes 
applications were made before our late Chief Justice, Sir Norman Macleod 
and let mi* tell you they were disposed of in ten minutes 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: At the time of hearing 
But. when were those applications put in? ITow r long was the case in the 
low r er courts pending? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: M\ Honourable friend has not understood the 
matter. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: He has. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No, lie has not. I will repeat it for the benefit of 
my Honourable friend and leave the House to see whether he has under- 
stood it. My point is this, that you, first of all, apply for a rule to sho\* r 
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cause why this order shoutS not be set aside. First of all, you have to 
satisfy the Court that it conies within the terms of this section before it 
is granted. In the first instance no rule will be granted, in other words, 
let me make it clear to the Honourable the Home Member that your 
application will be summarily dismissed. Do I make myself clear? lb 
is only after the rule is granted that tjjie other side gets a notice to show 
cause why this order should ngt be set aside. Then comes the hearing of 
the rule and it is with regard to the pendency of the hearing of the rule 
that the Civil Justice Committee is talking of delay. Now, as regards 
that delay, I cannot understand which High Court it was that granted 
the rule which was kept pending for 8 months. A rule in the terms of 
section 115 is a matter of urgent importance — the interlocutory order is 
%o palpably wrong and therefore the rule is granted, and that rule should 
be allowed to remain pending for eight months. Well, the Judge who did 
that and the High Court that did that has no business to exist and you 
had better put better judges on the High Court then. (An Honourable 
Member: '‘Hear, hear.”) Sir, I know this perfectly well. Speaking from 
my experience of many years at Ihe Bar in Bombay, it is the most 
difficult thing to get a rule granted to you and the public know it perfectly 
well and the profession know it perfectly well. And let me tell you that, 
unless it is a very, very strong case Counsel will never advise his client 
to apply for a rule because he know*; that he will never get it. I have 
dealt with one ground of delay. But what does the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee say ? It says this : 

“It is very difficult U determine with reference to each High Court whether on 
the whole this jurisdiction is an advantage or a disadvantage . . . »* 

It cannot determine. 

“ The statistics which are compiled for the purpose of administration reports are 
completely useless for the purpose of founding an opinion on this subject.’* 

And yet we are told seriously that, because they may have come across 
one or two or three instances, — we do not know how many instances, 
we cannot make out from the report — and then' was undue delay in 
those cases, therefore the High Courts throughout the whole of india 
should submit to this drastic change Sir, a much stronger case should be 
made out before a drastic change of this character can be accepted, which 
purports to take awnv a most, statutory provision which gives the High 
Courts the power to correct errors in a speedy manner. If this Bill is 
passed the result will be ihnt interlocutory orders can be challenged only 
on the ground that the lower court has exercised jurisdiction not vested in 
it by law; but it shall no longer be open to any one to challenge that 
order on the other two grounds, namely, that, the lower court has failed 
to exercise the jurisdiction so vested. Why not? What is the reason? 
Why do von cancel the one and not the other? And again it will no longer 
be open under the Bill to invoke the jurisdiction in eases where the 
lower court 1ms acted in the exercise of its jurisdiction illegally or with 
material irregularity. If I have Ihe right to go to the High Court in revi- 
sion and complain that the lower court has exercised jurisdiction not vested 
in it by law, why do you want to deprive me of satisfying the High Court 
on ihe other two ground? If a man wants to complain that the lower 
court has failed to exercise jurisdiction vested in it, what is his remedy? 
He cannot go in revision. Why do you also debar him if he can make out 
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a case that the lower court lias act oil in the exercise of its jurisdiction, 
illegally? Why should he be debarred? Why should he wait until tho 
decree is passed? With regard to the last point of the Honourable Mem- 
ber, sub-clause (2) of clause 2 says : 

“ Nothing m Lins Code, and nothing m the Letters Patent of any High Court 
shall be deemed to confer upon any High Court any power to rmiso any decree or 
order which such court :s not empowered to revise under this section.” 

Here again 1 would respectfully point out to the Honourable the Law 
Member that one view is this — that section 107 of the Government of 
India Act is only of an administrative nature. The Civil Justice Com- 
mittee say that both the Lahore and the Calcutta High Courts appear to 
have extended their jurisdiction under section 15 of the Charter Act — this 
is the same as section 107 — and to have exercised under that section 
powers other than those of a merely administrative nature. In other 
words, one view is that section 107 gives powers merely of superintendence 
in matters of an administrative nature. In other words it has not got 
judicial power. Tho**e arc the two conflicting views. The High Courts 
have held that section 107 is not merely a power of an administrative 
nature but the word ‘ superintendence ’ gives them power to judicially 
interfere with tho lower courts and the words are so interpreted. So 
some High Courts have held, rightly or wrongly, under this section that 
they have the pew. r to revise the orders of the lower court independently 
of section 115 of the Civil Procedure Code. If that is correct, now, so 
far as lliese High Couits are concerned, what will be their position? 
Their position under this will be that they will have to abandon that view. 
They cannot decide anything else except according to this Bill. But if 
they have the power, says the Honourable the Law Member, this Bill 
does not seek to take away those pow r ers. Why? Well, if they have the 
power what is the use of this Bill of yours? What is it worth? Is this 
Bill merely the interpreting Bill? The ITigh Court Jud^e will say, “what 
does it matter about the Civil Procedure Code, 1 have the power under 
section 107 of the Government of India Act, which is a parliamentary 
statute, of superintendence; T will exercise my revisional powers'*. What 
is there to prevent it? Now let us consider. As the old law stands, is 
there am thing which a competent High Court cannot regulate and deal 
with if it is only a question of dolay? That is uiint it really comes to. 
Because these powers are there, why are we to assume that those 
powers will be wrongly exercised and that the High Court will lend 
itself to granting rules for the mere asking? Why should we assume 
that? All that the Civil Justice Committee seems to be obsessed with is 
the idea that thev are going to do aw T ay with the law's delays in this 
world. You find nothing else but that idea, which appears to have been 
a nightmare with them. But we find no data for it. And yet that seems 
to be the underlying principle of this recommendation The Honourable 
the Home Member has been lured into it and he has undertaken this legis- 
lation. Surely the Honourable the Law Member knows perfectly well 
that this* section 115 is very cautiously and tfery rarely applied. As far 
as the Bombay High Court is concerned I know it is, and the judges are 
fully alive to the position, and it is very difficult, I can assure you, to 
get a rule from the High Court of Bombay. I believe also we have com- 
petent Judges in Calcutta and in Madras and Allahabad. As regards tho 
rest, we have only recently been getting their decision officially and there* 
fore I am not in a position to pronounce any judgment upon them (Laughter). 
I therefore do hope that this House will not pass this Bill and I hope the 
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Honourable the Home Member ill not press il If lie is really in earnest 
about ibis Bill, let him get some more materials and place them before 
us on the ground of delay. Show me, convince me with figures showing 
that, say in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Allahabad, so many rules were 
granted in the course of the last so many years, that those rules were 
allowed to hang on for 8 months or a year. Show us figures and convince 
us of that, and then T am prepared to consider the matter. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Crties of the United Provinces : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, the matter bas been thoroughly threshed out in the 
speeches already delivered and I see the Honourable the Home Member 
is in a hurry to reply I will, therefore, not be long. One or two points 
I specially wish to mention. The Honourable the Law Member has in 
fact conceded the whole argument advanced on this side of the House. 
He said that there may sometimes be eases where, if no revision is allow- 
• ed, the object of the amendment ma\ be defeated : instead of expediting 
the business of the court long delays might occur and the trial might Iiave 
to be begun afresh. But he savs more often the trial is delayed by the 
application for revision having been admitted That assumes that the 
application for revision has been wrongly admitted. T think — and in this 
1 agree with my friend Mr. Jinnah — that the admission or rejection of an 
application for revision may well be left to the High Court which has 
to deal with it It is for the court to decide whether a prim a facie case 
has been made out which calls for the exercise of the special re visional 
jurisdiction vested in it by law. I also bear out my friend Mr Jinnah 
Bbout the actual practice So far as the practice goes in the Allahabad 
High Court, JudgeR are more inclined to refuse a rule than to grant it unless 
of course they see no other course is open. Besides the cases that have 
been mentioned, there are certain other classes of cases in which no 
appeal is given by the law. I am talking of cases which arise not under 
the Code of Civil Procedure but under various other Acts, for instance, the 
Succession Act, the Guardian and Wards Act, Ecligious Endowments Act. 
All the orders passed under these Acts arc not appealable. But many im- 
portant orders, having far-reaching effect, can be passed and are passed 
daily under those and other Acts and if they are not to be dealt with 
under the revisional jurisdiction of the High Court, there is absolutely 
no remedy for the aggrieved partv. There was a case where a Court re- 
fused to confirm a sale under section 312 of the Code believing that it had 
no power to do ro, after the purchaser objected to the &a1e on the ground 
of misrepresentation It . was held bv their Lordships of the Privy Council 
that the easer was one in which the Court had failed to exercise jurisdiction 
vested in it by law and the decision was therefore subject to revision under 
th^ present section. Now, if this amendment is carried, the case would 
not bo covered by the section as it is now proposed to be altered bv the 
amendment, b( cause a refusal to exercise jurisdiction in regard to orders 
is expressly excluded. Now, Sir, that is a very important matter and the 
illustration tends to show the necessity of the application of the rule to 
all interlocutory orders where of course they satisfy one of the three condi- 
tions, viz , whore a jurisdiction not vested in the court has been exercised 
or where the court has failed to exercise jurisdiction so vested or where 
illegality or material irregularity has been committed. There is absolutely no 
reason why one class of cases should be judged by one standard, and another 
and far more important class should be treated differently. The House will 
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bear in mind that there are very lew decrees tliut are not open to appeal 
and those few decrees that are not open to appeal are comparatively of less 
importance than the many very important orders that are asked for day 
after day in courts, involving very large amounts of money and sometimes 
very important rights. If there is any reason to enlarge the jurisdiction in 
any class of cases, I submit it is in the class of cases which comes under 
orders final or interlocutory. As I have submitted, there are many final 
orders, under the various Acts which I have referred to, which arc not 
appealable and there is no remedy at all If we take away that remedy 
now, there will be* no provision at all in t lie law to carry them to the High 
Court. The whole argument, Sir, U based upon the law’s delays. Now 
I can assure the House that so far as the Allahabad High Court, is 
concerned, there need absolutely be no tear of that, because only last week 
no less than 45 first appeals wtre dismissed by one bench in one day 
As for cases of revision, they sometimes take two minutes each. What I 
submit is that the jurisdiction itself is more or less discretionary and vou 
cannot lay a case before anv High Court in which the High Court will feel 
itself by the terms of the law 7 compelled to take action. It has to go 
further and see whether any injustice would be done by not taking action. 
In tbe case of interlocutory orders, 1 know that applications have been 
refused time after time on tbe ground that tbe matter will bo considered 
when the case conies up on appeal from the final decree. There is no 
reason, therefore, win this innovation should bo introduced into tbe law, 
and 1 agree with Mr Srinivasa Tvengar that instead of clarifying the law 
it simplv mystifies it 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the (Mock 

The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the ("lock, Mr. President in the ( hair. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further discussion of the 
motion by the Honourable 1 Sir Alexander Muddiman : 

•* That the Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for certain purposes, 
(amendment of section 115), he taken into consideration/’ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I must confess that I 
should have hardly thought a Bill of this character would have excited 
so prolonged a debate, but l bad forgotten that this House is very largely 
composed of exceedingly able lawyers. 1 am sure the House is greatly 
indebted to them for the opinions wo have had to-day on the many interest- 
ing points which have come up for consideration. Sir, T propose, with 
the permission of the House, to deal first with one of the points which 
was taken last. That is, if I understood the arguments of my Honourable 
friends opposite, or some of them, they say the Bill is wholly innocuous 
in that it does not affect the power of fhe High Court under section 107, 
and therefore, whatever happens, the power of revision remains. If that 
is so, Sir, it seems a little curious that my Honourable friends who have 
spoken on the Bill should have devoted quite so much attention to demo- 
lishing the merits' of the Bill .... 

Mr. M. A./innah: Sir, .... 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not give way, Sir. If 
-my Honourable friend wishes to make a personal explanation, I will give 
way. 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah: The Honourable Member is misrepresenting me. 
So far as I am concerned, all I said was this, that certain High Courts 
hpve held that under section 107 of the Government of India Act they 
have not only administrative jurisdiction but judicial powers to revise. 
That has been held by a High Court. Either that is good law or bad law. 
If it is good law, then it is no use your bringing in this Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 am interested in my 
Honourable friend’s remarks, but Mr Jinnah was not the only speaker 
on that side. The argument I am refuting was used by other speakers. 
Mr. Jinnah, as I understand him, on this point has correctly stated the 
law, but the argument was used in other quarters that, as the Bill pur- 
ported to deal inefficiently with 107, the Bill was unnecessary and would 
have no effect on the law, and, that being the case, 1 was rather surprised 
that it was so violently opposed. 

I will now deal with Mr Jinnah. The power conferred by the Code 
and the power conferred by section 107 are not, if I may submit in all 
humility to this House, entirely co-extensive. The courts are, it is well 
known, far more cautious in invoking their power of superintendence than 
in invoking their power of revision. I appeal to any lawyer in this House 
to say if I am not correct. When the courts act under 107 they move 
rather delicately, about as delicately as they do when they take proceed- 
ings in contempt. That is a point which I think the House should bear 
in mind. Now, Sir, so much eloquence has been spent on this Bill that 
] iim more convinced of its merits Ilian I was when I introduced it. 
(Laughter) I cannot help feeling that, if inv legal friends feel it is going 
to cut into their practice to this extent, then there must be more in the 
Bill than T thought. Now mv Honourable friend, Mr Jnvuknr. imparted, 
if I may say so, or endeavoured to impart a slight tinge of political life 
into flu's Bill. J admire him for doing if, for n drier Bill I have never had 
to deal with- (Laughter) Willing as 1 am on all occasions to assume the 
Machiavellian intention of the Executive to interfere in all matters, I 
cannot really see in the reduction of the power of the High Court to inter- 
fere by way of revision in civil proceedings, anv manifestation of that 
doubtless dangerous process. He said, Sir, that lie look his stand on the 
line that nothing should be done to impair that palladium of British 
justice, the High Court. I agTee, Sir, he did not use the word * ‘palladium* ’ 
but he evidently intended to and I do Nothing w T ill give me greater 
pain than that this very small Bill is going to do anything of the kind, 
for in that enlightened province from which one of the leaders of this 
House comes they do suffer from this disability that, in so far as this Bill 
is concerned, the Courts there do not interfere with interlocutory orders 
for that is the existing law in that province Mr. Jayakar, living as he does 
in. the enlightened province of Bombay, has the confidence to hold an 
opinion of the law to be reactionary which does not apply to a province 
which T regard as equally enlightened. So I think I have disposed of the 
argument as to a Machiavellian scheme on the part of Government in 
bringing forward this very simple Bill which is entirely of legal importance. 

Now I am somewhat surprised — I really am — that the question of the 
reconciliation of differences between the High Courts should be treated so 
lightly. I must confess it is new to me that it is desirable that the HigH 
Courts of different Provinces should crystallise different- forms of law. In 
fact, I have ofteh been urged to terminate differences between competing 
High Courts and one of the arguments that has been much pressed by 
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those who have urged tlu* establishment of a Supremo Court of Appeal 
in India* is That ihai kind of difference will, under their proposals, be 
terminated without necessity for legislation. I am not addressing my 
remarks to my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, who did not use that 
argument. Now, Sir, it is said that competent judges dispose of these 
matters very readily and 1 am quite prepared to admit that Hut if I 
am quite' prepared to admit the argument T have heard Irom one side of 
the House, 1 have hoard from the other side of the House that wo have 
no competent judges There seems then to he some difference of opinion 
Might I point out to myn\ of our leading lawyers who sit in the Assembly — 
that it is exceedingly difficult to get them to assist us in the judicial dejiart- 
ment ? 

There is one little point T would like To bring to the notice* of the 
House. I have a few statistics here 1 did not lay them belore t lit' 
House but I think now, ill view of the arguments adduced, 1 must men- 
tion them in my reply Tin argument was that there are very few of 
these cases and that they do not amount to ve*w much ; they arc* heard 
very promptly and (hen is realh \erv little obstruction of justice. 
Unfortunately , I am not in possession oi complete figures, hut T have' the 
figures for tw r o important High ( ourts It is perfectly true — here I must 
agree with my Honourable friend, Mr Jinnah -that the Bombay High 
Court is shall I sax— \erv reticent in using tilth* powers of revision 
Thom art* other High Courts howevtr who art not so reticent; and the 
figures «uv not \ er\ reassuring In Madras there were 1,221 of these 
applications, while in the Bomba \ Vresideucx there were 108 in the course* 
of a year. The figures are for 1 02B and 1024 respect ivelx Taking the 
1020 figures for Madras, flu* number admitted was 1 008, the number dis- 
missed was 218; and, when they came on for final hearing, 180 were 
allowed 'jiid 500 were rejected 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah; Does if apply 7 to interlocutory nrd *s° 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Certainly 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: All? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, certainly In Bombay 
there vcore 108. My Honourable friend w\as kind enough to point out. to 
me and he rightly* corrected mt — though I was misled bv what the Honour- 
able Member said into what is always a xei\ dangerous thing--a rash inter- 
ruption into intervening on a had point- — he w'us in fact correct in staling 
that the delay occurs not on the motion of revision but after a rule has 
issued. However, T have some interesting figures which show the actual 
time that was taken bv these applications when they 7 did come in the 
Bombay Court for final disposal. The minimum time of an application 
of this kind for revision which was finally heard out was 10 months and 7 
days, and the maximum w r as one year and five months; the average was 
one year and one month. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar; That is Bombay? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That is Bombay. I am 
sorry I have not got the figures for Madras. So I think there is some- 
thing to be sa£d y for the .point of view that, when unfortunately these 
interruptions -or stays of proceedings do take place, they do lead to very 
serious delays. 

Now, Sir, it was said “Why do you cut into the jurisdiction of these 
High Court Judges who exercise their powers of revision very carefully? 
You must be very careful how you do it.” I agree. But why is it Then 

D 
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that the majority of our judges are ill favour of our cutting" into their 
powers ** That seems to be a point not without interest. The bulk of 
judicial opinion consulted is in favour of the reduction of the power. 

The next point I have to make is this : it was said that one of the 
most efficient judges in the disposal of these applications — and I bear 
testimony to that fact — was Sir Norman Macleod, the late Chief Justice 
of the Bombay High Court. It was 1 his very Sir Norman Macleod who 
assisted the Civil Justice Committee in drawing up this recommendation. 

Mr. iff. A. Jinnah: Is there any evidence? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Merely the statement of 
the Civil Justice Committee 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What is that paragraph? 

The Homourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Bid the Honourable Member 
•wish to \enh the reference? I assure him I am not deceiving him. I 
quote the actual passage: u 

“ Wc» would ficcot ditigl/ remodel Ur* section by basing it upon thd well-defined 
distinction ltd ween “deciees” and “ordeis” ns was suggested to us by the Chief 
Justice of Bombay.” 

Now, Sir, there was another point that really rather pained me. 
Reflection was made on the ability — I think I may almost say — honesty of 
the member* of the Civil Justice Committee Now, is that right? Is 
that reasonable? Are you going to discredit them because you do not 
like this particular proposal — are you going lo say that the men who held 
the posts I hat these men held are to lo treated in this way? (An Honour - 
able Mem ha : “Their honesty is not ehallenyed.”) Their competence. 
(Jm Honourable Member • “ Yes.’’) Well, Sir, I will 'leave the point 
about honest}. I will take up tho point of competence Sir, the Pre- 
sident of this Committee was Sir George Ranken, a judge known, I think 
in all parts of India, ns a very distinguished lawyer. At present he is the 
Chief Justice of the nigh Court of Judicature at Fort. William in Bengal, 
a court which at any rate has received snmo favourable comments in the 
course of its long and somewhat chequered career. He, Sir, was the 
President ; and I think whatever rna\ be said on the merits or demerits — 
and I do admit that this is a matter that T should like lo see argued out 
by lawyers on arguments that appealed to them : it is a question on which 
two opinions are quite possible. 1 quite admit that. But it is not the 
sort of question w T here you should begin to throw stones at people who 
devoted their time — they may be right or they may be wrong; but they 
an* persons of competence; they are expert persons — to throw stones at 
them because they put forward proposals you do not agree with, is not 
quite right. Indeed I prefer to follow Sir George Ranken rather than 
some of my friends opposite. 

My Honourable friend and colleaguo explained certain difficulties in 
connection with the Bill and I have no doubt that he has satisfied many 
members in connection with the doubts lhat they felt. He pointed out 
that the Bill is a narrow Bill, that it only affects orders, not decrees, 
although it has been said and argued with force— *aaid I agree that some 
of the arguments that were put have to be conside^A— *lhat we have gone 
too far. Still, T do contend that this Bill is one which this House ought 
to take into consideration. It is a Bill in the interests of the poor. As 
my Honourable friend has said these revision applications are moretavail- 
able to the rich than to the poor; and the figures before me prove that 
this is a Bill which this House should notithrow out at this consideration 
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stage; it should allow it to go forward with any necessary amendments* 
but by growing it out at this stage this House will take the line that it 
is in favour of delayed justice yhich is denied justice. (Applause.) 

Mr. President: Order, order. The question I have to put is: 

“ That the Kill further to amend the Code of Civil Procedure lunn r ± • 
purposes (Amendment of Section- 115) be taken into «m S 'deratmm ” ’ C ° rta,n 

The Assembly divided: 
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Dunnetl, Mr J TM. 
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Cavm.Toms. Mr T. 
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Alexander 

Nasu ud dm Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 
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Saloon, Sir Victor 
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Belvi, Mr. D V 
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Chnman Ball, Mr. 
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Ghunder, Mr. Nirmal Chundor. 

Pas, Mr B. 

Das, Pandit. Nilaknnfha 
Duff, Mr. Amnr Nath. 
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Ohazanfar Ali Khan. Raja. 

Oulab SingK, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. SarabHai N. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Bangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. $. Srinivasa. 

Javakar, Mr/ M. R, 

Jinnah, Mr. M., A, 
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THE INDIAN REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mttddiman (Home Member): Sir, I 
move : 

“ That the Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908, & a certain 
purpose, be taken into oonsi derat ion.” 

Sir, I do not propost' to detain the House with any arguments on this 
3 Bill. They were stated fully by me tHien I moved for leave 

P,M * to introduce the Bill I move that the Bill be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The motion was adopted 

Clauses 2 and 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to'tho Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 move, Sir, that the Bill 
bo passed 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 3rd February, 1927. , 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the 'Council House at 
Eloven of the Cloak, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Rao Bahadur N- A. Gopalaswami Ayvangnr, M.L.A. (Madras: Nomi- 
nated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Release of Political Prisoners. 

32 *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the number of prisoners who are now undergoing imprisonment 
under the Bengal Ordinance and the pluce where they are kept? 

( b ) Will the Government be pleased to state whether any or all of' 
them will either be released or brought to trial in a court of law? 

(r) Has the Government any idea of releasing Srijut Subash Chandra 
Bose now that he has been elected to the Bengal Legislative Council? 
Will he be permitted to attend the sessions of the Council even if ho be 
not released ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (b) I would refer 
the Honourable Mi tuber to the answer l gave in this House on the 31st 
■Jarman to Mr. M \ Jinnah’s question No 147. 

(r) Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose is detained under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Aid. The Local Government have refused to allow hnn 
to attend the session of the Bengal Legislative Council and the mere fact 
of his election to the Council does not afford sufficient ground for his 
release This question must he decided in accordance with the general 
principles 1 stated in answer to the question to winch I have just referred. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: M»\ I know from the Honourable the 
Home Member whether his seat will be declared vacant if he is absent for 
more than three months? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should like to reply to 
that question when the Honourable g<*nth*nwm has been absent for three 
months. 


Improved Ptatform for Gvdur Junction Station. 

# 33. *M& 0. l)uraiswamy Aiyangar: (<i) Are Government aware that 

Gudur Junction is crowded with passenger traffic for all the trains? 

(b) Are Government aware of the inconvenience felt by the passengers 
in getting into the trains on account of the low platform? 

( m ) 
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Thursday 3rd February , 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the 'Council House at 
Eleven of the Cloak, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Rao Bahadur N- A. Gopnlaswami Awangnr, M.L.A. (Madras: Nomi- 
nated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

K elf. as l op Political Prisoners. 

32 *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (rO Will the Government be pleased 
to state the number of prisoners who are now undergoing imprisonment 
under the Bengal Ordinance and the place where they are kept? 

( b ) Will the Government be pleased to state whether any or all of’ 
them will either be released or brought to trial in a court of law? 

(c) Has the Government any idea of releasing Srijut Subash Chandra 
Bose now that he has been elected to the Bengal Legislative Council? 
Will he be permitted to attend the sessions of the Council even if ho be 
not released? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (h) I would refer 
file Honourable Member to t lie* answer I gave in this House on 1 lit' 31st 
January to Mr. M A Jmnah’s question No H7 

(c) Mr Subhas Chandra Bose is detained under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. The Local Government have refused u> allow lum 
to attend the session of the Bengal Legislative* Council and the mere fact 
of liis election to tin* Council does not afford sufficient ground for his 
release This question must be decided in accordance with the general 
principle’s I stated in answer to the question to which T have just referred. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Ma\ I Know from the* Honourable the 
Home Member whether bis seat will be declared vacant if lie is absent for 
more than three months? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 should like to reply to 
that quest iom when the Honourable gentleman lias been absent for three 
months. 


Imtrovfd Ptatform for Guditr Junction Station. 

' 33. *M^ t 0. duraiswamy Aiyangar: (</) Are Government aware that 

Gudur Junction is crowded with passenger traffic for all the trains? 

(b) Are Government aware of the inconvenience felt by the passengers 
in getting into the trains on account of the low platform? 
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(c) Have Government any idea df remodelling this station at least 
to the extent of raising the platform to the level of the compartments in. 
the trains? If so, when will this be done? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information but the 
suggestion contained in the Honourable Member’s question will be convey- 
ed to the Agent, Madras and Southern Mahratta Hallway 

Government Proposals re Tanjore District Board Railway. 

84. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (<x) Will the Government be 
pleased to state what is the final outcome of the negotiations between 
Mr. Parsons and the Tanjore District Board regarding the District Board 
Railway ? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state whether and when this 
AssemH% will be given an opportunity of discussing the proposals of the 
Government of India regarding the said negotiations? 

(o) Will the Government be pleased to state the total amount invested 
by the Tanjore District Board over its Railways and the amount till now 
collected as Railway cess from the rate-payers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b) The Government of India have mad^> 
the Tanjore District Board an offer on certain terms for the transfer of 
the railway to the Government of India, which holds good until the 31 st of 
l$8t month. Wo have not yet heard vrhether the District Board propc j 
to accept it If they do accept it, I intend to lay the matter before the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways at an early opportunity. 

(c) The capital outlay up to the end of 1925-26 was just over 68 lakh-. 
We have no information as to the amount collected as railway cess 


Action takei* by Government o\ Resolutions of last Assembly. 

68. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement show'ing the Resolutions passed by the 
last Assembly, the Resolutions accepted by the Governor General in 
Council, the pxtent of the effect given to the accepted Resolutions and the 
reasons for the non-acceptance of the other Resolutions. 

Mr. Ii. Graham: The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
given to Mr Gaya Prasad Singh’s starred question on the 21st January, 
1926, printed on pages 81 — 34 of the Legislative Assembly Debates, 
Volume VII, Part I. 

A statement showing the Resolutions adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly and the action taken by Government theredn during the Deity 
and Simla sessions 1926 is laid on the table. 

For the reasons foMhe non-acceptance of the other Resolutions, I must 
refer the Honourable MeSnber to the official reports of the debates on those 
Resolutions'. 
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Statement showing Resolutions adopted by the Legislative Assembly during the Delhi and 
Simla Sessions, 1926 $ and action taken by Government thereon . 




2 

Date on 
which 
moved. 

3 

By whom. 

4 

Subject 

of 

Resolution. 

5 

Depart- 

ment 

concerned. 

6 

Action taken 

_ by 

Government. 

26-1-26 

Maulvi Moham- 
mad Shafce. 

Rolense of politi- 
cal prisoners. 

Homo 

Copy of the debates was 
forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

28-1-26 

: 

Kumar Ganga- 
nand Sinha. 

Unemployment 
among the 

middle classes 

I. & L. 

The attention of Provin- 
cial Governments has 
been drawn to the Reso- 



Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt. 


Maulvi Say \ id 
Murtaza Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes. 


6 17 - 2-26 


Disallowance of 
the Burma Ex- 
pulsion of 
Offenders Act, 
1925. 

Reforms in the 

North-West 
Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

Supplementary 
protection to 
the tinplate in- 
dustry. 


Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes. 


Honourable Sir 
B. N. Mitra. 


Customs duty on 
lac exported 
from India. 


Ratification of 
the draft con- 
vention of the | 
7th Internation- 
al Labour Con- 
ference re com- 
pensation for 
occupational 
diseases. 


lution in the Department 
of Industries and Labour 
letter No L.-1373, dated 
the 26th Hay, 1926, 
which has been pub- 
lished. 

Attention is invited to 
Burma Act IV of 1926. 


F. & P. The quotation is under con- 
sideration. 


Commerce (1) A Notification 
1 No 260-T.(57), dated 
27th February, 1926, 
under Indian Tariff Act 
was issued raising the 
in port duty on Steel 
tinplates and tinned 
sheets including tin tag- 
gors from Its. 60 per 
ton to Rs. 85 per ton 
and (2) a Notification 
No. 5, dated 27th Feb- 
ruary, 1926, under Sea 
Customs Act was issued 
reducing import duty on 
tin block from 15 per 
rent, ad valorem to a 
specific duty of Rs. 250 
per ton. 

Commerce A Notification was issued 
on the 20th February, 
1926, declaring that sec- 
tions 2 to 6 of the Indian* 
Lac Cess Act, 1921 (XIV 
of 1921), shall continue 
in force until the 81st 
* December, 193L 

I. & L. A copy of the Resolution 
has been forwarded to 
the Secretary-General 
of the League of Na- 
tions. 
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Statement showxng Revolutions adopted bp the legislative Assembly during the Delhi and 




Action taken 

„ b y 

Government . 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Date on 


Subject 

Depart- 

which 

By whom. 

of 

ment 

i moved. 

Resolution. 

concerned. 

1 

18-8.26 

Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett. 

Reduction of the 
export of opium. 

Finance 
(C. B. R.) 


In a press communique 
issued by the Finance 
Dep irtment ( Central 
Revenues) on tho 12th 
June, 1926, the Govern- 
ment of India announc- 
ed their decision to ex- 
tinguish exports of 
opium to the Far East 
in 10 ye vrs. The first 
10 per cent, reduction in 
the qu mtity evported 
will bo made in 1927 
and no opium vfill be 
exported from Indii for 
purposes other th m 
medichnl and scientific 
after December 31st, 
193S. 


| Sir P. S. Siva- Scheme for the Commerce in August list, the 
I awn my Aiyar. est iblishincnt in Assembly voted i sum 

Indian waters of Us 2 lakhs for the 

of a training est ibiishmont of \ 

ship for det k tr lining ship in Ind m 

officers. waleis and it is hoped 

to st irt the School m 
September, 1927. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore Emurrition of E. II. and The terms of the Rosolu- 

f .7. , , T i : 


for the Commerce In August list, 
hine.nt in Assembly \oted 


Indian labour- 
ers to British 
Guinn i. 


1-9-2B Mr. N. M. Du* Removal of dis- Home 
mosia. qualific vtions to 

the admission 
of women as 
i Members of the 
Assembly. 


tion pissed hive been 
coiuniuiiic ited both to 
the Secrotiry of State 
for India and the Gov- 
ernment of British 
Guiann. The scheme 
approved therein has 
not yet come into ope- 
ration ns the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana 
have not yet intimated 
tho date from which 
they desire that the 
emigration of labour 
for unskilled work to 
tliat Colony should 
commonce. 

The necessary Regula- 
tions wore issued with 
the Legislative Dep irt- 
ment Notification No. 
F.-26-X — 26-A , dated 
the 3rd September, 
1926. 
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Action' taken on Retrenchment Committee's Recommendations. 

69. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement showing the retrenchment effected till now 
in pursuance of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee 
(Lord Inchcape Committee) and the reasons for not giving full effect to 
the recommendations till now in cases in which it was not so given effect 
to? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Statements showing the action 
taken on the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee have 
from time to time been placed before the House. Up-to-date information 
is being collected and will be laid on the table in due course. 

Appointment of Council Secretaries. 

70. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Have any Council Secretaries been 
appointed till now under the provisions of section 43-A of the Government 
ot India Act? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddim&n: (1) No. 

(2) The appointment of Council Secretaries is at the discretion of the 
Governor General For the reasons wh\ the Government of India has 
not advisr d the Governor General to exercise his discretion the Honourable 
Member is referred to the Honourable Sir William Vincent ’s speech in the 
Legislative A^sembh dated the 28th March, 1922, on the Resolution of 
Mr. R A Spence on the* subject, and to the vote of the Assembly on that 
occasion. 


Indian Christians in E« pllsiastical Deparmfnt. 

71 *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: («) Will the Government be pleased 
to state how many Indian Christians occupy places of importance in the 
Ecclesiastical Department? 

(6) Is it not possible to have the whole Department filled by Indian 
Christians ? 

(c) Have the Government an\ idea of relieving the Indian tax-payer 
from the duty of maintaining the Ecclesiastical Department? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) and (h) There are Indian 
(Clergymen in the Church of England in India, but thos< Clergymen who 
are borne in the cadre of the Indian Ecclesiastical Department are recruit- 
ed at home bv the Secretary of State in Council, and it is not proposed 
to alter this svstem of recruitment 

(r) The views of the Government on this point arc contained in they 
circular letter of the* Government of India in tjie Commerce Department 
'o Local Governments, which was published in the Gazette of India on 
the 23rd October, 1920. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. A- J. G-idney: Will the Honourable Member 
kindlv inform me, with reference to (b) of question No. 71, how many 
Anglo-Indians are employed in the Ecclesiastical Department? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: As far as 1 know T there arc no Anglo- 
Indians on the cadre of the Indian Ecclesiastical Department. 
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^Railway Communication to Badki Narayan. 

72. *Mr. 0. Duraiawamy Aiyangar : (a) Are Government aware that 
the Hindu pilgrims to the holy shrine of Badri Narayan are put to hard- 
ship for want of railway communication to that shrine? 

(b) Have the Government any idea of opening any such communication 
in'tne Hear future? If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government recognise that a certain amount 
of inconvenience is caused to the Hindu pilgrims for want of railway com- 
munication to Badri Narayan. 

(b) A proposal for a railway from Rikhikesh to Karanprayag is under 
investigation. 


Appointmint of Indian to Railway Board. 

73 *Mr. 0. Duraiawamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to state if any Indian has been put on the Railway Board? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: No, Sir. 

Rile rk motion of No Confidence in Provincial Ministers. 

74. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state why the rule relating to the motion for raising a discussion on 
a vote of no confidence in the Ministers in the Local Councils was changed 
so as to requr* umber for demanding the discussion? 

( b ) Will the Government be pleased to state which Government took 
the initiative in asking for a change of the rule? 

. (c) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspond- 

ence between this Government and the Secretary of State on the subject? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) The Honourable Member apparently misunder- 
stands the position Provision for ihc moving of a motion expressing 
want of confidence in a Minister was mode for the first time in rulo 12-A 
of the Provincial Legislative Rules It cannot, therefore, he said that the 
rule was changed so as to require “a larger number for demanding the 
discussion”. If the Honourable Member means to inquire why this rule 
requires a larger number of members to be in favour of leave being given 
than is required under the Standing 'Orders of the various Councils in the 
case of a motion for the adjournment of the Council for the purpose *ef 
discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance, he will find the 
answer in’ paragraph 80 of the Report of the Reforms Inquirv Committee, 
1924 

ib) No Government took the initiative in regard to the making of rule 
12-A The rule was made as the result of the recommendation contained 
in the paragraph of the Report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee to which 
i I have already referred* 

(c) Government regret that they are unable to lay the correspondence 
•on the table 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : May I know if it was the intention of the 
House to make it impossible for a motion of no confidence to be made 
by this rule? 

Mr. L. Graham: Intention of which House? 
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Mr. A. R&ng&sw&mi Iyengar: I want to know whether it was the in- 
tention of the framers of the rule that ho such motion shall be carried once 
Ministers are appointed? 

Mr. L. Graham: The intention of the rule is that no frivolous motion 
should be made. 

Action on Token or Censure cuts in Budgets in 19*24, 1925 and 1926. 

75. *Mr. 0. Duraiswarav Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to state what attention has been paid by the Government on the token or 
censure cuts made in the Budget demands by the Assembly during the 
years 1924, 1925 and 1926? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I place on the table a statement 
showing wlnit action has been taken. 


Stat< in< ut. 

In the budget for 1924 25, there was only one token cut — that of Us. 100 under 
the Demand for “Fores* ’. The points brought up in the discussion related to (a) 
delay in the decision about training Indian Forest Service probationers at the Forest 
Ilesearch Institute aria College, I)ehra Dun, and (b) rate of 1 urbanisation in the Indian 
Forest Service. The training of Indian Forest Service probationers commenced at the 
Forest College. Dehra Dun. from November 1925. As regards Indiamsation, out of 
16 vacancies tilled by direct recruitment during 1925 and 1926, 9 were filled by Indians, 

2 by Burmans and 7 by Europeans, while of the 7 vacancies which are anticipated 
in 1927 and 1928, 6 wdl be filled by Indians and 1 by a European. Henceforward, 
recruitment of Indians and Europeans will be in the proportion of 75 : 25. 

In the budget for 1925 26, there were token cuts of Rs. 100 each, under the 
Demands for (a) Taxes on Income (b) Salt and (r) Opium. As regards (a), the 
question of amending Devolution Rule 15 was discussed at the Conference of Financial 
Representatives in November last in the light of the recommcnd&G >ns of the Taxation 
Committee. It is now' under the consideration of Government. As regards the cut 
under (b), the question of making India self supporting in the matter of salt raised 
bv Mr. Vcnkatapathg&ju in moving the token cut lias been under consideration but 
no final decision ban yet been reached. As regards the cut under (c) reference is 
invited to the Press Communique dated the 12th June, 1926, announcing the gradual 
abolition of t lie export trade in opium in the course of ten years as well as to the 
Resolution of the Finance Department (Central Revenues) dated the 17th Juno 1926, 
published on pages 716-732 of J’art I of the (lazrtte of Indiu, dated June, 19, 1926, 
regarding the consumption of opium in India. The internal policy of the Government 
of India in regard to opium has not undergone any modification. The Resolution 
quoted simply reaffirmed the policy previously in existence. Their external policy 
had been under consideration independently for some time and the decision mentioned 
was a direct consequence on their International obligations. 

2. On the Railway Budget, there have been the following token cuts : 

(i) One of Rs. 1,000 on a motion by Mr. Joslii in 1925-26 and one of Rs. 100 
on a similar motion by Mr. Joshi in 1926-27 to call attention to the neces- 
sity of reducing third class railway fares; Government have actually 
affected reduction on many railways; 

(ii) One of Rs. 100 on a motion by Sardar, V. N. Mutalik in 1925*26, 

one of Rs. 100 in the same year on a motion by Mr. M. K. icharya’ 
and one of Rs. 1,000 by Mr. Mahmud Schamnad Sahib Bahadur 1 
in 1926-27, to draw attention to Indianisation either of the Railway Board 
or of the Railway Services. Government have accepted, and bo have 
Companies’ railways, the recommendations of the Lee Commission in this 
respect ; 

(iii) One of Rs. 100 in 1926-27 on a motion by Mr. M. K. Acharya, to draw 

attention to alleged failure to redress the grievances of railway subordinate 
employes. The grievances alleged are not admitted and no special action 
has been taken. ** 
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CdkstrMi»TiON op Indian avd Foreign Coal on Railways. 

76. /Mr.' 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased 
to state h£>w much of Indian coal and how much of foreign coal are pur- 
chased by the Railway companies; and if foreign coal is purchased, the- 
reasons fdr such purchase? 

Mr. *Ag *A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to pages 
116 — in and 176 — 177 of Volume II of the Railway Board’s Report on 
Indian * Railways for 1925-26 It will be observed therefrom that with the 
exception of the Jodhpur, Gondal and Outch State Railways (which are not 
State-swfcied Railways) and the Aden Railway, no other Railway consumed 
foreign eoal in 1925-26 The latter Railway, that is the Aden Railway, is 
permitted to purchase foreign coal as it is practically impossible to obtain 
freight from India for the small consignments of coal which it requires. 
Government arc not aware of the reasons that led to the purchase of 
foreign coal by the other three railways in 1925-26 


Consumption of Ohum in India. 

77! *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state what steps they have taken to reduce the internal consumption 
of dpium as a habit distinguished from medicinal purposes? 

(ty Have the Government chalked out any programme for a total 
stoppage of opium consumption for other than medicinal purposes? 

< The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 invite the Honourable Member’s 
attention to Government of India Resolution No 4, dated the 17th June, 
1926, which fully explains the Government s policy in regard to the con 
sumption of opium in India The reduction of the consumption of opium 
in tlu* several provinces is the direct concern of the Provincial Governments 
land Legislatures, and a transferred subject. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Mu\ 1 know if an\ further steps will he 
tajeen this year with regard to the reduction of the local consumption ot 
opium ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The polic\ will continue to be 
operative. 

Indian Station MAsrniis’ Quarters. 

78. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the dimensions, measurements and description of the quarters of 
the Indian Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters of the old 
Madras Railway now in tin* possession of the Madras and Southern 

" Mahratta Railway Company ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the dimensions, measure- 
ments and description of the quarters of the Indian Station Masters and 
Assistant Station Masters of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
that have been newly constructed and are being constructed? 

Indian Station Masters’ Qiartmis. 

79. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to an article published in the Sirarajifa of the 28th Mav r 
1926, under the heading “ Station Masters’ quarters ”? 

( b ) Do Government intend to take steps to improve their condition? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose, with your permission, *to answer 
Questions Nos. 78 and 79 together. 

The Honourable Member is referred to the answers given to similar 
questions Nos. 101 and 102, put by the Honourable Mr. N. M. Joslii in the 
last Simla session of this House." I am having a copy of the statement 
supplied to Mr. Joshi sent to him separably. 


Provident Fund System for Non- Gazetted Officers. 

91. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: («) Will the Government be pleased 
to state whether there was a proposal to introduce a provident fund system 
in the place of the present system of pensions to the non-gazetted officers* 
of the Government and, if so, what bu ame of the said proposal? 

(6) Is it a fact that opinions were called for about the said proposal from 
the various Local Governments, and, if so, will the Government be pleased 
to circulate the said opinions among the Members of the Assembly for- 
th eir information? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The general question is still under 
the consideration of the Government and some time must elapse before .i 
decision can he reached on this complicated east*. Local Governments have 
not \et been addressed and the question of their powers in this respect is 
also under consideration. 


Wider Public \ ri >N or Uhls and Acts. 

92 *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Are Government aware that the 
gazettes oi the Government of India as well as those of the Local Govern- 
ments aie read only by the public officers and that they are not read by the 
public at large and are not within the reach of the masses? 

(b) Are Government aware that the publication of Bills and Acts of the 
Indian Legislature in such gazettes do not really serve the real purposes 
of publication? 

(r) Are Government prepared to make arrangements in future to have 
the publication made in the vernacular newspapers in each province? 

Mr. L. Graham,: (W) Government are not in a position to state with 
am degree of exactitude In what persons other than public officers the 
Government Gazettes are read. 

• V, 

( b ) and (c). The reply is in tin* negative. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know, Sir, whether GoveiSdnent 
Is aware of the utter uselessness of tin* procedure of publishing Bills and 
Acts only in the Government Gazettes, and may I ask why they avoid 
% publication in the newspapers for tin* benefit of the public at large? 

Mr. L. Graham: I might be allowed, Sir, to finish my answer. % 
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Translations, of important Bills and AotB are published in the Local 
Government Gazettes, and it is open to any newspaper to republish suah 
translations. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know whether the newspapers do 
it under the .authority of Government or simply as private advertisers of 
%ese Bills? 

MfyJt. Graham: I cannot answer that question. 


Lite Pubitcation of Indian Stamp (Amendment) Acr of 1923. 

" 93. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Indian Specified Instruments Stamp Act of 1923 has caused a great deal 

* of loss and hardship to the public by reason of there having been no wide 
publication ? 

(b) If not, will the Government be pleased to ascertain how many pro- 
missory notes were taken on insufficient stamps and thereby became 
invalid? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) No. The Honourable Member 
is presumably referring to the Indian Stamp (Amendment) Act of 1923. 
Any inconvenience caused by the late publication of that Act was removed 
by the Indian (Specified Instruments) Stamp Act of 1924. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I inform the Honourable Member 

* that in spite of this amendment, there have been .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must seek information, not 
give information. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I ask whether Government has 
collected any statistics and whether they are aware that, apart from the 
amendment made of the Stamp Act, there have been cases of hardship? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am glad to have the information 
from the Honourable Member. 


' Reduction of Passengeh Faffs on Railways. 

94 *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Will the Government be pleased to 
•t&fje how far the* passenger fares on Railways have been reduced till now? 

a. a. l. Parsons: I place on the table a statement showing the 
reductions in passenger fares which have taken place subsequently to 
Giose recorded at page 40 of the proceedings of Meetings of the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways, Volume II, No. 6. 
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Intermediate Class Accommodation on Ail Trains *.n Madras and 
Southern Mahraita Railway. 

95. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Do Government propose to dir ect 
that Inter class may be provided in all the trains on all the routes of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No; but we understand that the question of pro- 
viding Intermediate Class accommodation on additional trains is being dis 
cussed by the Agent with his Local Advisory Committee. 


MESSAGE FROM H. E. THE VICEROY. 

Mr. President: I have received Rie following communication from His 
Excellency the Governor General : 

(The Assembly received the Message standing.) 

“ In pursuance of the ptoviswns of sub-section (J) of section CSC of the Govern- 
ment of India Act , /, Edward Fr* den*'k Lindfei /, Baron It win , hireby signify that I 
upproi e thi election by the legislative Acsimbly of Mavln Muhammad Yakub a§ 
Dtputy B/esident of flu said A^ombly. 


(Sd.) IRWIN , 

Viceroy and Governor General.** 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): With your 
permission, Sir, 1 desne to make a statement in regard to Government 
business for next week The days allot ted for Government business are 
Monday, the 7th, and Wednesday, the 9th On Monday, the 7th, it is 
proposed to ask lor leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Presi- 
dency-towns and the Provincial Insolvency Acts for certain purpose.?. 
Thereafter, a motion will he made to take into consideration the Bill further 
to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908 (Article 182); and, if that motion 
js passed, to pass the Bill. On Wednesday, the 9th, motions will be made 
for Supplementary Grants 1 desire to explain that we had, in arranging 
onr programme, anticipated that the Report ot the Select Committee on 
the Steel Protection Bill would have been submitted by the 31st of January 
or the 1st of February and that it would have been possible to take the 
Bill as reported by the Select Committee into consideration on Monday or 
Wednesday next week. The fact that the Select Committee has not yet 
presented the report and that a certain number of Bills, the consideration 
of which would probably have extended into next week, have been referred 
to Select Committees, has left us with a somewhat slender list of business 
for next week. On the other hand, in order to tfvoid congestion in -the 
latter part of the session, it is important that the various Select Com- 
mittees which have been set up should sit and report as early as possible. 
Tji is therefore proposed that the time available after the conclusion of our 
business on Monday and Wednesday should be devoted to meetings of 
Select Committees for which it would otherwise be difficult to find dates. 
As Honourable Members) are aware, Tuesday, the 8th, and Thursday, the 
10th, have been allotted for Non-official Resolutions. 



11E SOLUTION BE BELEASE OF THE BENGAL DETENUS. 

Mr. Varah&giri Venkata Jogiah (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, the Resolution which I propose to place before 
this House is as follows : 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council : 

(a) the repeal of the Bengal Regulation 1 JII of 1818 and similar Regulations in> 
force in other Provinces of India,* and urges upon him the bare justice 
of an immediate release of all political detenus or of giving them at least 
an opportunity of. exculpating themselves and proving themselves to be 
altogether innocent of the charges, if any, levelled against them, and 
{b) the grant of an amnesty to all political prisoners now undergoing imprison- 
ment.'* 

Sir, at once I may say that I will not press sub-clause (b). Sir, before 1 
deal with this Resolution, .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. What does the Honourable Member mean 
by saying that he does not wish to press part (b)? Does he move it or 
does he not? 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: I move it, but I do not want to press 
it. I mean, I do not wish to say anything on sub -clause ( b ). I am 
entitled to do that, though I shall simply move the Resolution as it is. 

Sir, before I move this Resolution, I think it is my duty to offer my 
thanks to the Giver of all good for making it possible for this my Resolu- 
tion to come up as the first on the very first day set apart for Resolutions 
in this new House, and I pray and trust that the Almighty will be pleased 
to maintain the same kind spirit, enter into the heart of the Government, 
make them change their angle of vision, pursue the righteous way and 
accept this Resolution and release the political prisoners and repeal the 
Regulations. With these prefatory remarks, I shall pass on to the Resolu- 
tion. 

Sir, Regulation III of 1818 and the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1924, concern the province of Bengal. Regulations II of 1918 and XXV 
of 1827 deal with the provinces of Madras and Bombay. I shall, first of 
all, deal with the Regulations- These Regulations were passed, at a 
time, when the state of things in the country was quite different 
from what it is to-day. These Regulations were passed at a time when the 
British had not established themselves securely in this country and were 
looking about and around them with great suspicion and apprehension. 
That was a time when the British were emerging out of a war with- 
Nepal. They were aware, at iho time, that Napoleon Bonaparte had 
been casting his eager eyeB on India and had been trying to invade it r 
and that the echoes of the Mahratta war had not completely died out. 
They were conscious that foreign emissaries were going about the country 
creating disunion and fomenting ill-will among the people of this country, 
and that large tracts of the country were still in the possession of Native 
princes, who viewed the spread of British power with apprehension and 
anxiety- 

Ab for the administration of the country, no comprehensive Codes 
were promulgated, no important laws were passed- In fact, the ad- 
ministration of the country was in a state of fluidity. It was in this 
state of the country that these Regulations were passed. A hundred 
years have elapsed since then and much water has flowed down the 
bridge- The state of the country has completely changed. People came 
in contact with several, nations, studied their ways, customs, and man- 
ners, and learnt their methods. They progressed considerably in edu- 
cation and civilization. Better and more civilised laws were passed, and 

( 442 ) 
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yet, Sir, these Regulations, rightly termed lawless laws, still continued 
to be on the Statute-book and remained the law of the land, though these 
continued to be a dead letter until recently, when our Government was 
pleased to unearth them. Not only did they unearth and revive these 
Regulations** but* they also forged fresh fetters by enacting the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act very recently. 

The existence of these laws is an anachronism, especially when we 
find that no such laws disgrace the Statute-book of any part of British 
India, nay, of any part of f he civilised world- The very spirit of these 
Regulations is opposed to the traditions of the English constitution and 
is opposed to the very elemental-) principles of tJ\U*isf>*udence. To 
punish a man without a trial, without giving him an opportunity to 
defend himself and to prove bus innocence is unknown to any system of 
law, in ancient or modern times. There was only one instance given 
in anoient times of such a law, and that was on the borderland of Scotland 
in a town called Jodebutgh. There, it is said that there was a standing 
law by which an accused could be hanged without a trial- Even there, 
the formality of a trial was not altogether dispensed with. It is 
said that the trial came on, funnily enough, after the sentence was exe- 
cuted. In this enlightened age, wo have neither the reality nor the 
semblance of a trial. Another instance that was quoted, on the floor of 
this House last year, by an Honourable Member of this House, was from 
the Free State of Ireland, where, he stated, certain people were deported 
without trial- But my Honourable friend forgot that there is no analogy 
between the circumstances of Ireland and India- Ireland was, at the 
time, at war with the British; there is no such thing in India. Ireland 
is governed In its own people, but India is governed by a foreign power. 
Further, in all State trials, such as for sedition and other offences, evi- 
dence is freely manufactured in this country, while there ^ no such thing 
in Ireland. In fact, several things, which can be done with impunity 
by Government in this country, cannot be done in free countries like 
Ireland or England. In these circumstances, it is no wonder that the 
arbitrary action of the Government, under colour of these Regulations, 
the reasons for which they dare not disclose, is characterised as ‘‘illegal", 
“ unconstitutional ", “ arbitrary “ impudently absurd " and " pre- 

posterous" — epithets not used by an Indian but by a distinguished Liberal 
Member of Parliament on a memorable occasion. 

With regard to the deportations, we are not told what was the nature 
of the charges that were levelled against the deportees, nor where the 
necessity lay for removing them suddenly from their hearths and homes; 
and yet, we are told that we are citizens of the British Empire and that 
we possess all the rights of British citizenship. If this fe so, may we 
not ask why are some of us removed from our hearths and homes with- 
out one word of explanation and why are we not given the elementary 
right of British citizenship, of being tried in an open Court, especially wjien, 
in other countries, men like Roger Casement and others, who were ac- 
cused of the blackest of crimes — treason and conspiracy with the King’s 
enemies— were given an open trial and a right of appeal. The deportees 
declare that they are innocent and they challenge the Government to 
prove their guilt. They asiert that, if a trial is directed, they would not 
only be able to prove their innocence, but they could also make a scath- 
ing exposure of the case of the Government against them- 
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In these circumstances, two questions arise. The first is, what is 
the basis for these deportation*, and the second is, why is not a trial given 
to these deportees? As to the first, the only basis, it seems to me, for 
these deportations is hearsay and rumour, at best, ex p&rte end untested 
statements of the secret police, the interested information given by poli- 
tical spies, whose very occupation would be gone if their action is not 
maintained, and the alarming reports published by a certain section of 
the Anglo-Indian pre^s, whose object has always been to prejudice Indians 
in the eyes of the British. As for the reasons why a trial is not given. 
Government generally offer two reasons. One is that a trial for sedi- 
tion attracts attention and it is not desirable always to have a trial in 
cases of sedition; and the other reason which they give is that witnesses 
on behalf of the prosecution in trials such as those are terrorised and 
threatened with violence. Questions were asked on the floor of this 
House as to how many witnesses have been so threatened, but no an- 
swer was forthcoming Moreover, with respect to some persons, against 
whom allegations similar to those alleged against these deportees were 
made and who wore brought to trial, evidence was let in and convictions 
wero obtained. And \et the Government say that witnesses are terror- 
ised. As regards certain deportations, Lord Carmichael, a Governor of 
Bengal, stated that, so far as deportees were concerned, he was satis- 
fied of their guilt but that there was no evidence to satisfy a Court, of 
law and obtain a conviction. 

What, he said of certain deportations, in his time, is certainly true of 
other deportations and, if so, may w r e not ask, is it right, is it just, is it 
in consonance with the dictates of eonseiem e that in this enlightened 
apje, these poor men should be allowed to rot in jail and be deprived of 
their liberty, when the Government knows that there is no evidence to 
obtain a conviction? His Excellency the Vioero\, in his speech the 
other day, when opening this Session of the House, was pleased to •»a\ 
that the sole object, of keeping men under restraint was to prevent anar- 
chist outrages, arid that the Government were prepared to release' them 
the moment they w T ero satisfied that their object would not be frustrated. 
This is no doubt a very noble and excellent idea. May w r e, therefore, 
aRk His Excellency to give these deportees an opportunity to satisfy him 
that the object of the Government will not be frustrat< d by their release. 

If they are given v an opon trial the\ are prepared to prove their innocence. 
So that, the ^detention of these deportees without a trial is against 
equity and good conscience. 

To show that it is also against law r , I (invite the attention of this House 
to the Preamble of one of the Regulations, Regulation TO of 11818, and 
also to the objects of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The Preamble 
to Regulation III of 1818 reads as follows: — 

“ Whereas reasons of State, embracing the due maintenance of the alliances^ formed 
by the British Government with foreign Powers, the preservation of tranquillity in 
the territories of Native Princes -entitled to its protection, and the security of the 
British dominions from foreign hostility and from internal commotion, occasionally 
rfthder it necessary to place under personal restraint individuals against whom ’there 
may riot be sufficient ground to institute any judicial proceeding, or when, etc., etc.” 

And the object of the Criminal Law Amendment Act is said (to be to 
suppress violent and dangerous cbnfcpiracies, that is the same thing as the 
internal commotion referred to in the Preamble to the Bepulation which 
I have just read. So that the House will be pleased to see that the three 
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essential conditions are laid down by these repressive laws for deporting 
men. One is the disturbance of the amicable relations between the 
JBritish and the Foreign Powers, and the absence of >thc security of the 
British dominions from foreign hostility ; the second is the preservation 
.of tranquillity in the territories of Native Princes, entitled to the 
protection jpf the British; the third is internal commotion. So far 
as the first condition goes, it did not exist at the time of the deportations, 
and does not exist now. The Government have been at peace with 
Foreign Powers, and there has been no fear of foreign aggression. As for 
the second condition which the Preamble lays down, so far as the Native 
Princes are concerned, there is no doubt that they are the most loyal 
to the British throne. By their conduct on State ceremonial occasions, 
by their speeches from a thousand platforms, and by their correspond- 
ence to the Anglo-Indian press, they have proved, beyond all doubt, that 
they owe fealty to the British throne. As for protecting the territories of 
these Native States, there is absolutely no need for it, as there is 
absolutely no danger of any mischief-making. 

The only other ground that remains is internal commotion. I may as 
well state that there is no such internal commotion in this country. No 
'doubt we are aware that there is a deplorable tendency in certain sections 
of the Anglo-Indian press and the English press and not in a few circles 
of Europeans to exag.M’ute the misdeeds of individuals into that of com- 
motion. Disturbances such as these occur in all countries, in all ages, and 
under all administrations. It is unjust, even ridiculous, to say that in 
a country like India, inhabited l>\ .‘150 millions of people, there will 
not be a few disturbances here and there. To magnify them into internal 
commotion is what one cannot understand. So that the absence of all 
these elements show that the action of the Government in deporting 
these men is also against the very Acts under which they purport to take 
action. 

Next, coming to the individuals that were deported, by a strange irony 
of fate, not uncommon in political history, the Government’s choice fell 
on the most undeserving. Who do you think was the first against whom 
the arbitrary action of the Government was directed under these Regu- 
lations? It was against no other than my distinguished friend 

and countryman, whom we have the honour and privilege to 

count as one of our honoured colleagues in this House, Lala 

Lajpat Rai. He has always been known as an earnest and sincere worker 

in the field of social, religious, moral and political reform. His conduct 
has always been irreproachable. His reputation for high character and 
patriotism is not confined to any one country or one place, hut is world 
wide. It is a man like this who is said to have incited the army and 
tried to subvert the British Government. 

Again, the choice of the Government, the next time, was not more 
happy in the matter of these deportations. The men selected this time 
were men like Babu Krishna Kumar Mitter and the late Babu Asvini 
Kumar Dutt, men who are loved and respected by the people. These 
men lived the purest of lives and their lives were permeated with the 
highest of religious ideals. In politics they were kpown as most moderate 
pf Moderates; in their public utterances and in their private conversa- 
tions with friends, they always advocated moderate views and denounced 
extreme views. They always fought for constitutional agitation and 
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denounced anarchy and violence. It is men like these that were deported. 
I do not propose to take up jour time by multiplying instances of good 
men and true that were deported, but will come to the recent Bengal 
deportees against whose deportation there is a very strong feeling in this 
country. These men, so far as purity of life and character go, are no 
whit Inferior to their predecessors in deportation. They were held in 
very high esteem by the people. They were the idols of the people. 
They had high character, noble impulses and lived not for themselves 
but for others. It is said that the voice of the people is the voice of God. 
The whole of Bengal declares these men to be innocent and peaceful 
citizens. Not only Bengal, but the whole country declares, with one 
voice, that the Government has committed a grievous wrong against these 
deportees. In the face of this unanimous verdict of the whole country, 
the Government is most obdurate. So, as I submitted, these deportations 
arc against law, equity and good conscience. 

In conclusion, I may state that the people begged, entreated, prayed 
and petitioned Government numbers of times for the release of these 
deportees, and vet their solicitations and prayers fell on very deaf ears. 
In these circumstances, it is no wonder that the people have begun to 
believe in the futility oi prayers and solicitations and consider that Govern- 
ment have developed a sort oi contempt for public opinion and for the 
legitimate aspirations of the people. I trust that Ilis Excellency the Viceroy 
will signify the commencement of bis administration by a bold stroke of 
policy and release the Bengal detenus md other detenus and political 
prisoners and thereby make it possible, to some extent at least, for co- 
operation to be established between the rulers and the ruled. With these 
words I commend this Resolution to the unanimous acceptance of this 
House (Applause.) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) . Sir, I beg leave to move the amendment, notice ot 
which I gave this morning, and, as the notice ^as not given under the 
ordinary rules and my friends on the other side have not had the full 
two days’ notice, I wish to be granted the special indulgence of moving 
it, especially in view of the fact that it is not a new Amendment. It 
simply incorporates one of the Resolutions which is already on the paper, 
and the whole object is to substitute a later Resolution for the earlier 
one. I shall explain, Sir, why I do so. As was apparent from the manner 
in which the Honourable the Mover of this Resolution began his speech, 
there arc parts of that Resolution which rather tend to side-track the 
real point which is before the House. The amendment which I beg to 
lay before the House focuses the arguments and the attention upon the 
one single point which it is the desire of at least this side of the House 
„io press to-day. It is not intended to give up any of the other points 
that have been raised in the Resolution, but the reason why I am con- 
fining myself to the release of the detenus is that the other parts of the 
Resolution are already covered by previous Resolutions and Bills ns 
well as In a Bill which has been drawn in the ballot and which will 
,be before this House later in the Session. I therefore beg that you will 
be pleased to allow npe leave to move that amendment. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member will induce his friends who 
‘ have given notice of other amendments on this Resolution not to move 
' those amendments and thus lighten the labours of the House, I shall be 
glad to allow him to move this amendment. 
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P&ndit Motilal Neh.ru ! I shall bo glad to do so. Now, Sir, the point 
narrows clown to the one issue that those detenus under Regulation 111 
of 1818, and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, should he forthwith 
released or brought to trial, and is not complicated by any other issues. 
Sir, that simple point needs no elaboiate argument on either side of the 
House. So far as the Honourable Members on this side* of the House 
are concerned, I do not think the) need any argument to convince them 
of the plain justice, the soundness and the common sense of this amend- 
ment. So far as my friends on the opposite side are concerned, they are 
impervious to all argument in favour of these detenus. It is, therefore, 
mere waste of breath to occupy the time of the House at any considerable 
length. I shall briefly give the history of this question and add a few 
remarks and then resume my seat. Now, Sir, the reasons given for the 
detention of theso men without trial are Ihese* 

(1) That there exists a revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal ; 

(2) That revolutionary crim has been committed; 

(«‘l) That it is impossible to bring the offenders to justice because, 
and here I may quote official words . 

“Terroiixrti of witnesses ami juries, the failim* <>f junes to return verdicts in 
accordance with the evidence, the murder of witnesses and persons who have con- 
fessed or turned Kind's e\idence. the usir of am! nesses to disclose tacts within their 
knowhdge, ail combine *> render justice unobtainable under t lie existing Law. They 
have already operated in mou than one i pet nt instance.” 

Those are the wort Is of Ilis Excellency Lord Litton which lie uttered at 
tilt' time when the Bengal Ordinance was passed 

Now, Sir, this great coup, the wholesale arrest of these persons, took 
place in October, 1021 There* was no opportunity gi\en to this House to 
discuss the question until February following and it is twelve months ago, 
almost to a da), that the first debate took place in this House, on the 
5th February , 11)25. (Honourable Mt mhen “ Two years Quite' right; 
two years. Now, Sir, that was a f uHdress debate and a the arguments 
for and against were exhausted. My friend the Honourable the Home 
Member, in his opening address, brought out a string of cases to show 
that this terrorism existed in Bengal. Bv a fortunate adjournment of the 
debate 1 had time to go inlo the question thoroughly and to examine the 
facts and the circumstances of each one of the eases that were relied on 
by my Honourable friend. And, Sir, wTien the debate was resumed, I 
took up all the cases one by one and I proved to demonstration that 
there was absolutely no foundation for any of the fears entertained by 
His Excellency Lord Lytton. I 'laid incontrovertible evidence before the 
House, taken from the records of those cases, and I showed that there 
never had been in recent times — in fact, after the proclamation of the 
Amnesty in 1919 — -a single case to which ,thc statement made in Lord 
Lyttoil’s speech could apply. After going through all those cases I asked 
a few questions and I will beg the permission of the House* to read them 
from my speech. I said : 

“Where is there a case where an approver has been murdered? Where is there a 
case in which a witness had been threatened and which had been brought to the 
notice of the Court? Where is there a case m which the jury has failed to return n 
verdict of guilty in circumstances in which any other jury in the world would have 
returned that verdict.” 

'And then I referred to the one ease that had happened in 1908 where an 
approver was killed bv his eo- accused ; and I asked : 

“ Is it fair, is it just, to go into the facts of any case which happened before the 
year 1919, when the Roval Proclamation extending general amnesty to those involved 

B& 
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in jyeviouh cases vwaa made ? By recalling these facts to your assistance — facts which 
happened beiore 1919— you are stultifying yourselves, you are stultifying the Royal 
Amnesty. If you do not take any of those cases into consideration, I challenge the 
ilonomuble the Home Member to show even a single instance of the use threats, 
ill-treatment of approvers and witnesses and intimidation of jurors that haB been relied 
on m all the Government pronouncements.'* 

About the same time that official pronouncements were being made in this 
country, Lord Winterton from his place in the House of Commons cited 
the Alipur Conspiracy Case and the Calcutta Bomb Case, in which there 
was murder of witnesses. Now, Sir, the Alipur Conspiracy Case was a case 
which went through various phases, but the only time that we heard of 
any murder of a witness was in 1908, long before 1919, and the proclama- 
tion of the amnesty. As for the Calcutta Bomb Case we know 1 that, at 
the first trial, tin* accused was acquitted by the jury and, when a re-trial 
was ordered, the Government withdrew from the prosecution. Upon that 
I asked again : 

“Whore is even a recent case 7 I shall not ask for more than one — give me one 
recent case m which these things which are mentioned in ILib Excellency Lord Lytton’s 
speech have operated." 

The answer has )et to come. 1 do not know what my 
Honourable friend has got up his sleeve to-day, but on the 
last occasion he expressly abstained in his reply from 
going into what he called the “ happenings in Bengul '* beyond 
referring to certain attempts made on the life of Mr. Tegart and the general 
existence of revolutionary conspiracies. My Honourable friend took ine to 
task for referring to these attempts on the life of Mr. Tegart as “ alleged 
attempts ”. He said how unfeeling it was on my part to say so. Now 
the fact of the mutter is on that occasion — 1 do not know whether my 
friend will be more communicative to-day — he refused to give any informa- 
tion, any evidence of those attempts. lie said that if he ^cre to divulge 
names it would jeopardise the safety of the persons concerned. Well, Sir, 
when no evidence is produced, when no proof is given, it remained only 
an allegation, though it was made by such an eminent person as my 
Honourable friend. It was nothing but a bare assertion or allegation. My 
Honourable friend, Sir Charles lnnes, on that occasion also attempted a 
reply, but in the course of liis speech he simply poured vials of wrath on me. 
He referred to a miserable rag of a vernacular paper which nobody had hoard 
of and the name of which he could not pronounce, and he read certain 
extracts from it showing that there were people in Bengal who were 
criminally inclined and who had revolutionary 7 tendencies. Beyond that. 
Sir. there was no answer to the very definite questions which I put, and 
I again challenge my friend, though he has now had two years or more 
to get all the information that can be had. 

Now, Sir, *after that we come to more recent times. We had His 
Excellency the Governor General in this House to open it and he made 
his inaugural address. How do we find His Excellency treating the 
subject? Ho said: 

4 * Constitutional reforms may vary widely but the maintenance of law and order 
is the inalienable duty of all those on whom falls the task of government and indeed 
the action of which complaint is made is solely due to the fact that the Government 
has had good reason to believe that those now detained had deserted the way of 
constitutional agitation for tjiat of violent conspiracy and that to pat a term to their 
dangerous activities was essential." 

And Hta Excellency proceeded : 
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“ Before releases can be sanctioned, Government must be satisfied either that the 
conspiracy has been so far suppressed that those set at liberty, even if they so 
desired, would ba unable to revive it in dangerous form or, if the organisation for 
conspiracy still exists, that those released would no longer wish to employ their 
freedom to resume their dangerous activities. Government have always made it clear— 
and I repeat to-day — that their sole object 111 keeping any man under restraint is to 
prevent terrorist outrages, and that thoy are prepared to release them the moment 
they are satisfied that their release would not defeat this object.” 

Now, Sir, I ask: How on earth are wc to satisfy anybody that their 
release would not defeat the object Government lias in view? 
12 Noon. jjj q ExccUency has put the cart before the horse. He says 
“We are satisfied that these men are dangerous.” My friends on the 
other side do not ted us on what grounds they are so satisfied, and what 
evidence they have. How am I to satisfy my friends that the stories, the 
one-sided stories, they have heard whieli tney have not communicated to 
me, are wrong? My friends may hivw some sort of a moral conviction of 
tfa guilt of these persons. 1 can assure my Honourable friend the Horne 
Member that, as against his moral conviction and that of his colleagues, 
there is the moral conviction of the whole country that these men are 
innocent. 

An argument lias often been used that, since these men have been 
taken, revolutionary crime has not been much in evidence. Well, that 
is tine logic indeed. You take hold of a number of innocent men and, if 
nothing happens after that, y< u say. “ Here we are; these are the men 
who are guilty.” But, as a matter of fact, some bombs have been found 
since, and I think 1 am entitled with better reason to inter from that 
that the men who have been taken have been wrongly taken and that the 
real men are still at large. 

Then, Sir, the next stage was the last debate on the motion for ad- 
journment on the question of Mr. S. C. Mitra not h.uii. an opportunity 
to attend the House though he was a duly elected Member of this House. 
There again the position taken up by my friend the Honourable the Home 
Member was: “ The House has no power and we are masters of the situa- 
tion.” Of course, there can he 110 reply to that attitude. The united 
voice of the constituency had declared in fa\otir ot Mr. Mitra. What was 
his crime and what was the crime ot his constituency ? Tn the first 
instance, when he was elected to the Genual Council and his seat was 
subsequently vacated by an order of Hjs Excellency Lord Lytton and a 
fresh (‘lection took place, the constituency had the t (‘merit \ to re-elect 
him again My friend said that that was a chance given to them and 
they T failed to avai 1 themsehes of that chance. Now , *1 ask every English- 
man, and my Honourable friend in particular, to consider for a moment 
whether that is at all a statement which am Englishman w r ould approve. 
It is the right and the privilege, the sole right and privilege of a consti- 
tuency, to elect whomsoever they please. Eor English people do say: 
“Wc will give you another opportunity, but wc .will restrict your choice 
in a particular* waav ; you may elect anybody you like hut not this man, 
not the man you want to have,” is to me an amazing proposition. 

Sir, now I come to the condition in which these men are. Quite 
apart from their lawless detenti n, w r e have these men suffering, some of 
them from a number of very serious diseases. Take the case of Subash 
Chandra Bose. After a good deal of prevarication, the jail authorities and 
the jail doctor have had to admit that it is a serious case, — it may be a 
ease of tuberculosis. There are others wdio are suffering from more^or 
less serious diseases. But, Sir, I do not ask for the release of any one 
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of them on medical grounds. If I mention the fact, it is shnply to point 
out the inhumanity and callousness of keeping these men. in detention 
without any trial. These broken-down men we are asked to believe are 
a terror to the Empire, a peril to the Empire. We say : “ either have the 
courage to put them on their trial; or if you do not possess that courage, 
then it is your bounden duty to let these men off." Sir, Bengal has 
given its answer. Bengal has elected with a tremendous majority 
Subash Chandra Bose again to the Bengal Council; it ha$ pjpcted Mr. 
S. C. Mitra to this Assembly unopposed. I would ask my *|ricndB not 
for a moment to think that mere lapse of time and continuation of this 
detention will placate Bengal or will induce it to forget. Every day that 
passes adds fresh fuel to the flame of discontent, not only in Bengal but 
in the whole country. You talk glibly of advances in the constitution, 
of Royal Commissions and Statutory Commissions. Let me, through 
you, Sir, inform the Government that, so far as we Congressmen are con- 
cerned, we have no use for any of your niggardly advances in the consti- 
tution, for any of your Itoyal Commissions or your Statutory Commis- 
sions, until you remove this ugly stain on your administration. We are 
not in a mood and wo are not prepared even to entertain any proposal for 
co-operation unless and until these men are released or brought to trial. 
Sir, the Government’s notion is defeating its own purpose. Instead of 
bringing about an atmosphere suitable to oo-oporniion they are doing the 
reverse and converting the whole country into a seething sea of discontent. 
Now is their opporl unity, and T am afraid this is the last opportunity. 
Let them take their courage in both hands and shake off their nervousness. 
Let His Excellency the Viceroy listen to the appeal made bv fhe Mover 
of this Resolution. Let him signalise the first year of his Government and 
the first Session of this Assembly by an act of broad-minded statesman- 
ship. Let the opening of this noble pile of buildings mark a real change 
of heart and not go down to historv as merely n land-mark of the haughty 
Imperialism of Britain and the enforced enslavement of India. 

Mr. President: Amendment moved. 

“ That for the origami Resolution, the following be substitute^ : 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to immediately release or bring to trial all detenus under old 
Regulations and the Bengal prinunal Law (Amendment) Act of 1925 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan (Home Member) : Sir, it 
has been my fnle on several occasions to meet Resolutions of this character 
in this Hons#, but at any rate to-day it is a matter of some satisfaction, 
indeed of great satisfaction, that, with the exception of one important 
province, the particular Resolution or rather the amendment of my Hon- 
ourable friend has little practical importance, and, since I last spoke, in 
one important and at one time much agitated province, firm and wise 
administration has restored peace which, I hope, will contiijpe. 

Sir, my Honourable friend who has just spoken with his usual acute- 
ness has remoxed a great dea 1 of the surroundings which rendered this 
Resolution difficult to meet. He has brought up the points which un- 
doubtedly this House wishes to discuss, and that is the detention of the 
Bengal detenus. In doing so, if I may Bay so, he has narrowed down 
the discussion and enabled me to meet what he desires I should, and 
indeed, when I prepared my speech, I had practically adopted his amend- 
ment without his having moved it. 
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Sir, this is a new Assembly. Memories are short, particularly in 
respect of the causes which produced unpleasant results. It is, therefore, 
my duty to bA^g to the notice of the House certain facts which I have, 
I regret to say, had to bring to the notice of the previous Assemblies. 

I therefor^, Sir, must ask the indulgence of the House and review tEe 
situation at considerably greater length than 1 usually do in speaking, and 
I think the House will bear me out that, as a rule, I do not take up 
the time of the House unnecessarily. 

Sir, 1 propose to examine the situation in Bengal, prior to the issue 
of this Ordinance, at the time of the issue of this Ordinance* and at Ihe 
present moment. The contention that there is no revolutionary crime in 
Bengal is really not borne out by facts. I have no desire to go back 
before the grant of the amnesty, but 1 must point out that after the end 
of the great War, we did have a general amnesty, as a result of which all 
political detenus and offenders with one or two exceptions, were released. 
That was early in 1920. In fact, a full trial was accorded to the policy 
which is again" urged upon Government, namely, a wholesale release of all 
prisoners under detention in connection with revolutionary conspiracies. . 
It is highly instructive to see what w r as the effect of the amnesty on that 
occasion. Everybody was released in 1920, and w*e did hope that, with the 
change in political circumstances, a period of peace would follow". There 
w»u a period, there was a lull, but it was not, I regret to say, n period of 
peace It w r ns, in fact, a period when the revolutionary party w’ere rest- 
ing and recuperating and preparing for fresh efforts. They proceeded to 
recreate a situation that w-as in all essentials the same as Government were 
faced with in 1910-1914, and indeed up till the time that the special w r nr 
time ’ogislntion w r as introduced This is no matter of argument or opin- 
ion. The strongest evidence of the existence and character of the move- 
ment is To In* found in its fruits which is again, — I repeat it and I am 
sorr\ to have to repeat' it. — one 'ong history of murders, dacoities and 
assassination of police officers The catalogue of these crimes of violence 
is ,i long and impressive one, and T have given it before, but T think T 
must again give it in rather greater detail than I had hoped that it would 
be necessary for me t-o do. T will give now the chief events wdth their 
dates of occurrence, as far as possible, and T will begin wTth the year 
1923 

About four years ago, I ma\ sny in May, 1923, these fresh outbreaks of 
revoiutionnn crime began ngain. On the 15th May, 1923, there was a 
dacoitv with double murder at Kona near Howrah. On the 24th May, 
1923. a raid w r as made « n the* Ultadingi Post Office in Calcutta, during 
w’hich fire-arms were used This was the w^ork of the same gang, for the 
arms and ammunition, whistles, wigs, etc., w*ero all the same. In July, 
1923, there was an armed robbery in Goalpara Lane. On the 30th July, 
a robbery wo'th murder took place at Garpar Load, in which fire-arms were 
again used On the 3rd August, 1923, an arm^d raid took place on the 
Sanknritola Post Office, in the course of which the P< st Master was shot 
and killed. One of the accused w r as arrested on the spot w r ith a pistol 
from a dispensary with wdiich he was connected, and two revolvers and 
a 100 rupee forged ourrenev note wore recovered Following rn arrests, 
statements were made to the police by no less than five persons, wdiich 
proved conclusively that all five outrages were the w r ork of one and the 
same gang. The arms and ammunition used were of German manufac- 
ture and were not available for purchase in this eountrv. In December, 
1923, there was an armed hold-up of a mail van at Chittagong and the 
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robbery of Bs. 17,000, the property of the Assam Benga^ Bail way. In* 
December, 1923, there was a fight near Chittagong betweeiMhe police and* 
an armed gang, in which fire-arms were used on both sides. Two accused 
were arrested and tried, but were acquitted. In the house abandoned by 
the gang, cartridges of the same nature were again discovered. On the- 
12th January, 1924, Mr. Day, an unfortunate citizen, who was apparently 
mistaken for Mr. Tegart, was murdered at the corner of Fark Street hr 
Calcutta. On the 14th March, 1924, there was a bomb explosion in Farid - 
pur, when a youth who was making it sustained serious injuries. On the 
15th March, 1924, the police discovered a bomb factory in Calcutta, and 
they recovered six fully-loaded bombs and a large quantity of explosives 
and bomb-making materials; and a subsidiary search resulted in the re- 
covery of an unlicensed mauser pistol, which proved to be one of a batch 
of 40 stolen from Messrs. Bodda and Company in 1914; another revolver 
with ammunition was also recovered. On the * 13th April 1924, an unfor- 
tunate European, who had no connection with the police, was shot at, 
apparently again mistaken for Mr. Tegart. On the 24th May, 1924, an 
attempt to murder the chief witness in the Chittagong robbery case was 
made. On the 25th May, 1924, a Sub-Inspector in Chittagong was mur- 
dered, because he made himself obnoxious to the revolutionaries by the 
attest of an important member of their pnrtv. On the 30th July 1924, 
one Bhabesh Bai was arrested with a loaded revolver. On the 22nd 
August, 1924, there waR a bomb outrage in Mirznpur Street, Calcutta, as 
a result of which one person was killed and one injured. On the. 2nd 
October, 1924, a man called Santi Lai Chakrnvarti, who was in fact an 
informer, and one of the accused in the bomb outrages, was murdered in 
a very brutal fashion. T am not sure whether 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs- Non -Muhammadan Urban): 
This man was acquitted 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: This man was murdered. 

Mr, T. O. Goswami: The man was acquitted by the High Court. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The man who was murdered 
was acquitted by the High Court ? 

Pandit Motil&l Nehru: He was not an informer. He was first acquitted' 
by the High Court, and three days after he was murdered. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I said he was murdered 

because he was suspected of having given information to the police. I 
was not nble^to stale that at the time for obvious reasons. 

Now, this is a long tale but it is not nil. In dealing with this matter, 

1 not alluded to the circulation of the notorious “ Bed Bengal ” 

leaflets, which advocated a campaign of ruthless assassination against 
police officers, and one issue of which bore the stamp of the Goddess Kali 
killing a European. Throughout this whole period, there was a continuing 
series of plots directed against the lives of police officers, and there was 
one which aimed at the life of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 

I use the word ‘ plot ’ advisedlv, for I say that the Government have in 
their possession material establishing, in all* essential particulars, the reality 
of several of these attempts. That war the position before the Ordinance. 

I have reached the end of the list and I have no hesitation in saying 
that this list would have been longer if certain heading brains connected 
with the conspiracy had not already been detained under Regulation' III.. 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru: May I ask a question if the Honourable Mer&ber 
will permit? Ip this long list of eases which the Honourable Member 
has given, is ibere a single case which is a new one and which was not 
mentioned by him in the first debate in 1925 and fully disposed of by me? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 understood t v« ur position 
to be that there were no such cases. It was, therefore, plainly my duty 
to repeat them. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: There is nothing new. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: What I am endeavouring 
to prove by this is that, at the time of the Ordinance; there was a very 
serious p< sition which was becoming increasingly difficult bv tbe occurrence 
of a large number of outbreaks, some of which were punished but a large 
majority of which were unpunished That w r as a time when the leader 
of my Honourable friend’s patty stated himself that the movement was 
more serious than the authorities realised. Well, Sir, to meet that posi- 
tion, what w'ere w t o to do? We introduced the Bengal Ordinance. The 
resources of the ordinary law had proved once again powerless in dealing 
with a ‘widespread revolutionary conspiracy. It is perfectly true that, in 
the case of tbe Day murder and in the case of the Calcutta Bomb factory, 
convictions were obtained. Tbe necessary evidence required w f as obviously 
that of eye-witnesses in the cti e case and of search witnesses in the other. 
They wore practically cases wffierc the men were caught red-handed and' 
therefore conviction followed. In the efforts made to deal with the main 
conspiracv, ns opposed to specific overt acts, no success at all w ; as obtained, 
nor could evidence of nnv kind bo obtained which would justify the Police 
in running cases What, happened was, whore n man w T as caught. rcH- 
handed naturally he w r as tried and convicted, but the main conspiracy 
case could not he dealt w ith The conspiracy could not \ e brought into 
court The t)olice could not get at it There is nothing new in this It 
has happened before P is unfortunately the case that this w r as not the 
first lime when w r e have had to Heal with revolut ionarv crime in Bengal. 
We have had experience of nearly 20 years. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Will (he Honourable Member name one case in 
which the prosecution failed f*r want of evidence — for insufficiency of 
evidence due to witnesses being threatened and so on? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Most of the cases failed for 
want of evidence. Where there w*as sufficiency of evidence, conviction 
followed. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Is there a single case where there was want of* 
evidence due to witnesses being threatened? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I mentioned several cases. 
There w T as the case of one man who was killed. I do not know whether 
it is regarded 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Has any case failed on account of threat to witnesses? 

' The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: In my judgment, many 
cases have not only failed but have never been able to be brought into 
court. 

Mr. Gtaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
xnadan): There was no evidence. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As 1 was saying when I 
was interrupted — I do not propose to give way again . . . % 

Mr. T. 0. Gaswami : It is rather inconvenient. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: that was not the 

first time when we had experience of revolutionary crime in Bengal. We 
have had 20 years’ experience. More than once we have taken high judicial 
officers into our confidence. We have laid many cases before them and 
their conclusions have, in every case, coincided with those of the Executive 
Government, that is to say, that, in certain circumstances, the Police are 
powerless without the assistance of some special law. There comes a 
time when you cannot deal with revolutionary conspiracy through the 
ordinary machinery of the courts and when special powers, and those of 
an extra-judicial nature, are necessary. The position in Bengal, when 
we took these powers, was that practically the Police had broken down, 
the courts had broken down, and we could not carry on the administration. 
(A Voice’ “Question".) We bought our experience exceedingly dear. 
We found the law unable to cope with the situation, the public farmed 
and little inclined to assist, and the Police feeling the continual strain of 
the conflict in which they were always defeated. 1 must now ask the 
House to examine the period from the introduction of the Ordinance down 
to the present time What is the most remarkable feature? It is nothing 
less tlmn this that, for over a period of two years, there has not been a 
single outrage of the type which I have just given in my list. T must ex- 
cept, of course, the Alipur Jail murder where a devoted and valuable servant 
wf the State was brutally murdered in jail T allude to Bai Bahadur 
Bhupendra Nath Banerji of the Bengal Intelligence Branch. This parti- 
cular orimo, however. Was committed inside the jail bv certain convicted 
revolutionaries and formed a melancholy proof of the desperate character 
of those concerned in the movement and indicated a deplorable state of 
affairs in the jail itself. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: They were convicted 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As I was going to tell you 
later, they were convicted. There have also been seizures by the Police 
of bombs, pistols and explosives besides other ample evidence to show 
that this conspiracy, though it has been scotched, lias not been killed. 
The main events are as follows. In the end of January, 1925, there was 
a wide-spr5ad circulation of a revolutionary leaflet. It appeared in great 
numbers in Bengal, the United Provinces and the Punjab. It frankly 
f reached revolution Tn this case we were in a more fortunate position. 
A gentleman of the name of Sachindra Nath Sanyal was eventually put 
on his trial for the publication of this leaflet and he got two years’ imprison- 
ment 

Pandit Motil&l Nehru: On the sole evidence of a handwriting expert. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Perhaps my Honourable 
friend will allow me to give him a little more information about the career 
of Sachindra Nath Sanyal. His career is worth looking into. He got a 
life sentence for waging war against the King at , Benares j n jgjg . He was 
one of those who benefited under the general amnesty of 1920. Besides 
his conviction for the circulation of this pamphlet he is now under trial 
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on serious charges in the Kakori conspiracy case, in which, among other 
matters, the true purpose of the publication of this pamphlet will be a 
matter for decision by the Court. That is the history ol his career. He 
appears to be a man who, having got a life sentence was then released 
and used his release, certainly not to tread the path of peace that we 
hoped he would do, but to circulate a revolutionary leaflet and then to be 
charged for taking part in a dacoity which is now under trial. That is 
Sachindra Nath Sanyal. 

On the 10th November, 1025, at a house in Dakshineshwar, 9 men were 
arrested. They had in their possession a live bomb, a loaded revolver, a 
pistol, a quantity of ammunition, formulae and instructions for preparing 
explosives, materials and implements and. besides, a considerable quantity 
of inflammat' rv literature. I may point out to the House that among the 
literature found was a copy, with a few additions, of a document Beized 
at the search of the Maniktola Garden in 1908. It looks as though he also 
was one of those who was released and relapsed into crime. I do not say 
it was ro, but it. is certainly possible. In this case a conviction was obtain- 
ed and all the persons were awarded substantial sentences which have been 
upheld by the High Court. 

Again, in November, 192.5, at 4, Sova Bazar Street, two persons were 
arrested, having in their possession a revolver, some ammunition, and six 
bottles of Nitric Acid These persons were also convicted and the court 
who tried them held that the Dakshineshwar and Sova Bazar groups were 
members of one conspiracy with the common object of revolution by 
violent methods. 

1 would not have gone on with this long list if there had been any 
frank admission on the other side that there does exist in Bengal a revolu- 
tionary movement which has to he dealt with. I would not have gone 
into this matter but tor the challenge which has again be on thrown out 
that this movement does not exist. I must go on. Among the documents 
seized in the Sova Bazar house were two schemes relating to the formation 
of a “ Blood of Mart\rs’ League ” and “ Young India Association M The 
immediate obioct of the scheme was described as the independence of the 
counlrv by all possible means, including armed revolution, the requisites 
being a secret organisation with ramifications all over the country, money, 
arms, ammunition, and explosives. There were also detailed instructions 
regarding the training and organisation of members. These documents are 
nothing if not outspoken, and testify more clearly, absolutely conclusively, 
at any rate to mv mind, and, coupled with the cases I have cited, to the 
existence and character of the revolutionary movement at the mo- 
ment 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan) : It is a schoolboy’s 
scheme. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is perhaps; but it is 
schoolboys who commit the acts which these schemes contemplated. 
There in also a document entitled the “ Blood of Martyrs’ League ” in 
which its author expresses himself as follows : 

“ J think revolution in India will come in the following way : — (a) Individual 
demonstrations ; murder of high officials; capture of Government arms and ammuni- 
tion; destroying Government institutions; jail outbreaks; destroying bridges; wrecking 
trains; murder of spies, informers, etc. 

(b) Simultaneous demonstrations ...” » 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: He gets no promotion. He 
may as well be shot down, and he is frequently shot down, in the perform- 
ance of his duties, by which the forces of law and order are maintained; 
and m this House, constituted as it is, I do hope that, when this debate 
continues, 1 will hear some observations dealing with the question of 
devoted police officers, like the Rai Bahadur in Calcutta, who was done 
to death in the Alipore Jail in the performance of hiB duties. I do claim 
that the Police, although they have not been able to prevent the continu- 
ation of this organisation, — and I myself never believed that measures of 
this olass will eradicate, though they may check and prevent revolutionary 
crime — have been able to stem the tide of political murder and robbery 
which waR running so strong when the Ordinance was passed. They have 
undertaken Rome successful prosecution and for that we owe them great 
credit. But we cannot say that there has been a return to normal condi- 
tions Even as recently, as 1 have stated, as 3 weeks ago, arms and bombs 
wen* found in Calcutta I would telj the House quite frankly that I never 
believed that these repressive measures would eradicate revolut/on. The\ 
may cheek it and may enable the poliee perhaps to wage a successful war 
on them, but they will not eradicate* revolutionary activities and I am not 
so foolish as to imagine that or endeavour to convince the House on that 
point. 

I claim that the measures that we have taken have been justified by 
practical results If the House compares the difference between the present 
conditions and those that prevailed in October 1924, surely it must be 
admitted that great improvement has been made. Now 1 , Sir, 1 must 
apologise to the House for the great length at which I have gone into 
thN matter, but it is only on a detailed examination of the situations as 
they have arisen that the justification of those extraordinary measures 
and the policy of Government is to be found. I have never denied that 
to confine men without trial for long periods is a hard matter to defend 
and therefore the case should be defended in full. I am glad that I 
have tho opportunity afforded by this Resolution to do so. 1 have often 
said in this House that this House is perfectly right in calling upon 
Government to justify itself in the employment of these measures and in 
demanding cause to be showm ns to the necessity for their continuance. 
That is the function of the Legislature in regard to an executive govern- 
ment and in regard to special laws of this kind. I make no complaint 
whatever that the House performs that function and I hope it will continue 
to perform that duty. 

I have khown, I hope, that we have checked the outward manifestations 
of the movement to a very considerable extent, but I cannot say that 
the l asic conditions have changed. That is the position. I have endeav- 
oured to show to the House what the position was prior to the Ordinance, 
what it was at the time of the Ordinance and what it is now. As I 
pointed out, some progress has been m^e in checking and preventing 
outrages hut we have not destroyed the Hvolutinnary movement, and it 
will be foolish of me to try to suggest to the House that we have. 

Now, I should like to say a word to the House on the question of the 
possibility of releases «I do not propose to discuss the question of general 
amnesty. I have discussed: that on a previous occasion and it is not 
really covered by my Honourable friend's amendment. The conditions 
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of such 'release were sot out very clearly in the statement of policy con- 
tained in His Excellence’s address to this House. I will read the passage 
to the House : 

“ Before releases can be sanctioned. Government must be satisfied either that the 
conspiracy has been so far suppressed that those set at liberty, o\on it they so desired, 
would be unable to revive it in dungerous form, or, if the organisation for conspiracy 
still exists, that those released would no longer wish to employ their freedom to 
resume their dangerous activities. Government have always made it clear, and I 
repeat to-day, that their sole object in keeping any men under restraint is to pro's ent 
terrorist outrages, and that they are prepared to release them the moment they are 
satisfied that their release would not defeat this object.*’ 

Now, if the first condition had been fulfilled, it is clear that there 
would bo no longer any reason for detaining apy of these men, but I 
have tried to convince the House, and 1 hope I have been able to do so. 
that the activities of the revolutionaries are still continuing, though checked 
and restrained. 

As to the second condition, v hich raises the question of individual 
releases, the matter must be decided on the past record of the detenu 
and his present attitude. Government are not demanding, as is sornelimes 
alioged, any humiliating confessions from the ,«,e detenus. They are more 
interested in the future than in the past A declaration that a detenu 
would on release tak» no part, in revolutionary activities w r ould be an 
element to be 1 alvei* into consideration by Government, but this, on the 
one hand would not amount to a confession that he had taken part in 
such activities in the past and, on the other hand, such a declaration 
could not and w r ould not bo accepted by Government as a ground for 
release without examination of the whole circumstances of the case and 
flu past record of the detenu. If it is said that it is impossible for any 
detenu to prove his intentions to Government, the answer is that absolute 
proof of this kind is not looked for and indeed is probably not possible 
In all matters of this kind, some amount of risk cannot be omitted and, 
if the Government are misled into releasing persons .ho subsequently 
prove hv their actions that they are not keeping to the statement they 
made and have resumed their deplorable activities, then. Sir, the remedy 
is in the hands of Government and I may Bay that Government would 
have no hesitation whatever in applvinir it. 

I should like, before I sit down, to make ono other point clear on the 
general position. As to the detention of persons under .Regulation III. 
the Government of India is primarily answerable. As regards persons 
detained under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, the cases of 
individual prisoners are primarily for the consideration of the Government 
of Bengal. The Government of India are responsible to the extent of 
the general policy of that Act : they are not, and they cannot be, responsible 
for the cases of individual prisoners. The general policy has been laid 
down in His Excellency’s speech. The application of that policy, in the 
case of Regulation III prisoners, is a matter for the Government of India, 
and. in the case of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act prisoners, 
for the Government of Bengal. 

Now, Sir, I have already taken up far more of the time of this House 
than I should have felt justified in doing but that the case is one which 
seemed to me to call for full expesition. I do not propose at this time to 
carry the matter any further: there are many other Members who wish 
to take part in the discussion. * 
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Mr. M. K. Acharya (SoiAh Arcot cum Chingleput : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I feel thankful, as the Mover of the Resolution felt, for our 
good luck in the ballot box, thankful that the very first Resolution for the 
consideration of this new Assembly to-day relates to a subjest in which 
our countrymen are vitally interested, and I arri glad, Sir, that it has been 
possible for us torday to ooncentrate the debate on a question that is 
agitating the mind of almost every thinking man and woman throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Sir, we have heard the official view 
placed before us to-day, as indeed we have had the official view placed 
on more than one occasion before this House; and possibly I may sum 
it up very simply in one short sentence, — that all these arrests and deten- 
tions have been made 1>> the Executive, firstly, with the best of motives, 
namely, for the preservation of law and order, and secondly, only of those 
persons whom the Government consider that they have good reason to 
consider dangerous to the public safety. Sir, the first plea of good motives 
and intentions is one which 1 do not propose to scrutinise too closely. It 
iB a very strange world we all know, that we live in; and we all know 
the old adage that the road to Hell is paved with good intentions. Again, 
.nil benevolent despots in the world’s history have claimed to have acted 
upon good intentions; and if they should be judged by their own standards, 
they might be found to have acted quite honestly, though quite wrongly 
and despoticall) all the same. Therefore, Sir, the question of motives 
need not be seriously discussed, and, therefore, I will tr\ to deal very 
briefly with the other aspect of the plea, namely, that the action taken 
and the particular persons dealt with has been taken and have been 
dealt with, wdtli duo regard to the public safety and to the interests of law 
and order. Sir, I am prepared to grant in a general way the proposition that 
the responsibility for law' and order lies on the Executive, and that the 
Executive must have powers to discharge their responsibilities, even 
extraordinary powers sometimes ; and that almost every Executive in 
every country does possess some kind of extraordinary pow’ers. But 
granting this. Sir, it is open to question, and I do seriously question, 
whether ample safeguards should not exist in every country, and do not 
exist in every well-constituted country, against the abuse of these extra- 
ordinary powers. Secondly, whether in the special conditions obtaining 
in India those safeguards are not even more necessary than in other 
countries, and thirdly, whether, judging the Executive in this country 
'by their past record, these safeguards are not even far more necessary 
to-day than they have ever been in the past. The special conditions in 
India, Sir, are known to everyone of us. We have a foreign bureaucracy, 
a bureaucracy of a foreign character which cannot he expected to be — 
and it is not their fault I quite admit — in close touch, in sympathetic 
touch, with the aspirations that move the great bulk of the people of the 
‘land; and ’secondly, we have an irresponsible bureaucracy, which, how- 
ever, good in its own tfay, however efficient, however hard-working — is 
an irresponsible bureaucracy and does not consider itself in any way bound 
to abide by the wishes of the people’s representatives. There is no use, 
'Sir, in Raying that the Executive, so long as they are not responsible 
to the peopled representatives, are actuated by good intentions. I repeat, 
'Sir, that every benevolent despot is actuated by certain good motives, 
but, under the particular conditions of India, the whiteman’s burden is 
the gnat gospel of the great class that rules India; and the psychology 
•of that class cannot be* forgotten for a moment, the psychology of those 
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who form what is called the steel-frame of this unfortunate land. What- 
ever their other good qualifications may be, this inherent psychology in 
them, this idea that they are superior to the bulk of the people in this 
country, naturally makes them suspect every popular attempt towards 
enfranchisement, towards political advancement, towards political aspira- 
tions. That, Sir, has been our past history during the past two or three 
decades. Whenever there has been any large stir in the country, any 
large awakening, any great attempt made towards political advancement, 
the leaders of that movement have been always taken hold of by the 
Executive and have been for shorter or longer intervals treated as His 
Majesty's guests. Lala Lajpat Eai's deportation in the old days, Mrs. 
Besant’s internment 10 years ago, (for Mrs. Besant was the leader of 
the national movement 10 years ago), all these live in our minds. And 
to those of us, therefore, who know what the lot of the political worker 
in this land is, how lie is suspected, how the very psychology of the 
Executive that arc responsible for law and order leads them, — perhaps 
unconsciously, but cruelly nonetheless, consciously or unconsciously — 
leads the Executive to confine political aspirants as revolutionaries, to 
all who know this — it must be plain that, so long as this psychology exists, 
so long as Government has to rely for its materials, for the materials 
upon which it is to judge whether one is a revolutionary or not, upon docu- 
ments which are selected, gathered, furnished — I shall not say fabricated 
— which are collected by the executive officials of this psychology — so 
long must it be the fate of the political worker in India often to be 
suspected for more sins than he is really guilty of. And that, Sir, is the 
real question The Honourable the Home Member — I am sorry he iB not 
here now — gave us a large catalogue of crimes and outrages; but he 
has not answered the question whether these outrages, on the one hand, 
which may be perfectly true in fact so far as they go, — he has not shown 
what connection there is between these outrages and the men w T ho are 
arrested and detained. It is quite inevitable that in a land governed 
autocratically as India is governed to-day, there must be, and there are, 
many people who feel strongly against the present system. Why wonder 
there should be so much revolutionary movement in a land so badly 
governed as India is, so cruelly and tyrannically governed as India is? The 
wonder should be that there has not been more crime. Sir, I repeat, the 
question is what is the connection between these conspiracies and the men 
that are now locked up in jail. Has Subash Chandra Bose been traced 
to be the leader of any of these gangs of conspiracy? Has Satyendra 
Chandra Mitra been proved to be one? Where are the materials? The 
Home Member denied with great force and warmth, but he could not 
disprove the statement that agents provocateur have been at work. Sir, 
in other countries, in better governed countries, in better organised 
countries, agents provocateur have been very, very busy ; so that we 
should consider it as something extraordinary if there had been no agents 
provocateur here. Therefore, a mere simple denial will not do. We, on 
this side of the House, have reason to believe that the agents provocateur 
have gone about doing mischief, which they can do much more easily in 
this land of ours than in other lands. The whole question then is this, 
and it is a. very practical question : There may be bombs found, there 
may be cartridges found, and it may be also that these bombs and 
cartridges have been used against some people. But the question is, what 
is the logical connection between the men that have been arrested, whose* 
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Jiberty has been denied, whose freedom has been destroyed, what logical 
connection is there between the patriots of Bengal and the conspiracies? 
How and by whom has the connection been established? I attribute it 
all to the psychology of the Executive. They are so suspicious, they smell 
revolution everywhere. We all know, as the past history of India proves, 
that there never has been any great political leader in India who has not 
had to go through this trial of being branded as a revolutionary. The 
Executive regard him as a political agitator and as dangerous to society, 
while we say that the tyrant is the real danger. Now, if the Executive 
can 'lock up the man whom it considers to be dangerous, why should not, 
logically speaking — not that I want it — why should not the patriot who 
regards the Executive as a tyrant, why should not the so-called revolu- 
tionary despatch the tyrant ? That seems to be logical ; that seems verily 
to be the case everywhere in the history of the world. The more measures of 
repression you adopt, the more will revolution grow. This I thought was 
a proposition that all great-minded statesmen admitted. Unfortunately, 
the Honourable the Home Member does not see it. I say the blame lies 
not on the Horne Member or the Governor of Bengal, or the Governor 
General of India; 1 say that the materials upon which these people have 
based their conclusions, these materials are vitiated; and, therefore, until 
these materials are carefully examined, scrutinised with almost superhuman 
care, so as to find out how far these materials can be admitted, they are 
quite worthless. 

There was once hope given to this House that two High Court Judges 
were going to examine those materials. Lator it was found that High Court 
Judges did not like mich dirty work and two Sessions Judges were put in, 
who were supposed to have carefully read these incriminating documents 
relating to these unfortunate human beings who were arrested and deported. 
But, even if they were High Court Judges, even if there were a non-official 
Committee that read it all through, how would that improve matters? The 
"revolutionary” must he told what the charges are against him; he must 
have the evidence produced against him, and he must he given fair and 
ample opportunih to rebut that evidence. If is no use simply reading 

- through a lot of secret documents. If some of us even had to 

P ‘ M * road only these documents but had no opportunity of getting these 
documents rebutted, we would come to the same conclusion perhaps as tho 
Government or the Home Member has come to Once the sources of in- 
formation are tainted, as they must be in cast's such as of these Bengal 
patriots, tt is impossible to expect any committee to come to anv other 
conclusion. T am quite prepared to grant that neither the Home Member 
nor the Governor of Bengal nor anv one else takes a malicious delight in 
keeping am body in pul. They are simply misled and misguided. That 
is the root oaiiRe of all our trouble — that there is not in our '•ulers any true 
large-minded sympathy with and confidence in the people. T declare Sir, that 
unless even the “revolutionary” is taken in hand, sympathetically handled, 
and given the chance to come out and be a true citizen, there will be no 
way of getting rid of revolutionary conspiracy. We w r ant the Government, 
therefore, to begin to inaugurate a new era in the history of this country, 
namely, of trust and •confidence in the people's leaders. Subash Chunder 
Bose and Satvendra Chandra Mrtra have the confidence of their electorates. 
They have been once elected and twice elected; and to shut them up in 
this way is a disgrace and a crime. It is in this matter that my heart 
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bleeds. I cannot help it, and I am certain that the Government, which is 
-so anxious for peace and for law; and order and all that \s defeating these 
very purposes by arresting and detaining these men for whom the public 
nt large have nothing but absolute regard and confidence and respect. 
Therefore, Sir, 1 would urge that the Government should take a broader 
view of the question. Revolutionary crimes there will always be, and I 
beg to repeat again that the surprise is not that there is revolutionary crime 
m Bengal, but that, under our very pernicious system of government, there 
is not more revolutionary crime in this country; for, alter all, what is it 
that divides the patriot from the revolutionist What you call revolutionary 
conspiracy I call national service. The more a man feels for his country, 
the more he feels the bondage of his country as lying uii his own shoulders. 
When I feel like this, 1 become restless , and if 1 am emotional, Sir, I think 
I should get rid of the enemies of m\ Motherland. This is the psychology 
"that breeds revolutionary crime or whatever else you may call it. And how 
will you deal w r ith it? For e\ery man you put in jail, thousands of young 
men’s hearts ore being stirred. And if it was in mv power, I would stir 
up every young man in India to become that “revolutionary conspirator" 
and to encourage that “revolutionary conspiracy” that would fight success- 
fully bureaucratic tyranny Successful revolution will, of course, be called 
by a different name. 

Let me come again to the official version You have the pow T er I grant; 
and you take hold of some bombs in one place and some men in another 
place, and by some sort of fabrication you connect the one with the other; 
and you discover revolutionary conspiracy. Now there will always be some 
bombs found in India; and for that reason are these men to be always in 
jail? Does the Government expert at an\ time that bombs or cartridges 
or unlicensed amis will not be found in India 0 And are thes^ men there- 
fore to be detained for ever 0 Two years thew have been detained. Are the 
resources of the British Government in India so inadequate as not to he 
able to allow these men 4 who have been elected to come and attend the 
meetings of this House without their having the opportunity to carry on 
revolutionary propaganda and to be the heads of the revolutionary violent 
conspiracies of which they are supposed to he heads? If you are so in- 
adequate m your resources, you do not deserve to be called a Government. 
But that is not the truth. You have ample resources to deal with such 
things if ‘-anoly -sou want to deal with them The truth appears to ns to 
te this Giero are somewhere some people who are really guilty and perhaps 
have been let off, and the innocent are being held and harassed and defam- 
ed, unconsciously it may he hut all the same cruelly and most sinfully as 
T consider it. detained for political purposes. By all means let us deal with 
'crime. I am quite prepared to grant that for one month or two months 
even you may lock men up ; but for two \enrs \ou have locked them up and 
vet you cannot bring them to open trial ! Time after time it is said that the 
Government do not yet see their wav to publish the 'charges against them. 
If for over two years you cannot as a civilized Government bring these 
suspected men to* trial, vou do not deserve the name of a civilized Govern- 
ment. And as I said, Sir, the Executive will never be able to get out of 
that psychology, because their minds are their minds ; and I do not ‘believe 
it is easy for them to change their minds any more than it is easy for us to 
change our minds. Hence this repetition, Sir, this parrot-like repetition 
time after time, that, in the view of the Executive, the time has not y«\ 
come when these men can be brought to trial. Time and again, this repeti- 
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tion has been made but it does not carry conviction. There has been ample 
time 1 repeat — 2 years, for you to bring definite charges against these men ; 
and if you cannot do it in 3 months, 6 months, not even after a year or 2 
years, you do not deserve to have these extraordinary powers any longer. 
The repetition now of that old story will not do. There may be some one 
conspirator here and one there; but these are not the men. Come forth 
boldly, 1 say, and let out these men. Give the world a proof of your justice 
and strength, because the whole world, when it knows the facts that obtain 
in India, will have but a poor, a sorry regard for the British administration 
that keeps for 2 years and more the* patriots of Bengal locked up simply 
because they are said to be dangerous. And dangerous to whom? 
Dangerous to society 1 that is the official phraseology, which really means 
nothing more and nothing less than dangerous to the bureaucracy, dangerous 
to the tyranny which rules India! Yes; they are dangerous to the present 
system of government. I would that every one here were a danger, a 
terrible danger, to the system that rules this land under which, for two 
years and more, these respectable men and patriots have been locked in 
jail. Sir, I hope there is not one man, I hope there will not be even one 
Englishman — though, as Mr. Jinnah said last year or the year before, 
Englishmen unfortunately forget English traditions when they come to 
India, — T hope there will not be one Indian, at any rate, who would feel 
that even after two years the time has not yet come for these men to be 
set at liberty. And I trust, when the division is called, not one Indian 
will dare vote against those who are ready to become the martyrs of Bengal 
but who to-day are not yet martyrs. This is all we want that they should 
be either released or put on their trial ; and, if that cannot be done, I am 
ready to offer myself, and some more others I am sure are also ready to 
offer themselves, to take their places, if that will satisfy the requirements 
of that assured safety which alone will embolden the Honourable the Home 
Member to set these poor people at liberty. Let him take hostages from 
amongst us here if he cares’ to, and let these men be set free. I commend 
the amendment of my Honourable leader to the acceptance of every Indian 
in the House and, let me trust, of some Europeans also. 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): Sir, 
many have preceded me and, with your permission, many will follow. But, 
Sir, there are occasions in the affairs of human life when even a dumb 
mouth bestirs itself to make its futile protest on a palpably inhuman crime. 
Sir, I weigh every word of mine when I say that this is such a fit occasion 
and I should express — and most emphatically, — my utter indignation at the 
Government’s method of detaining these unconvicted persons behind the 
prison bars. 

Sir, I am no stump orator, nor is it in mv line to make oratorical utter- 
ances oftm but, Sir, I make no apology for selecting this subject of so grave 
a public interest to express my mind, even though I am a new Member in 
this House. For, Sir, this is peculiar to the human mind to be enveloped 
with those issues which affect a man’s hearth and home, his near and dear 
relations; and the greatest sufferers are those with whom I am ethnically 
related — I mean the Bengal detenus’. But, Sir, those notorious laws affect 
liberty and therefore all humanity. I am no lawyer, Sir. There are so 
manv legal luminaries in the House who have expressed themselves on 
other occasions on the illegality of these lawless laws, the legal fraud the 
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Government have practised with impunity on us. But, Sir, I shall speak 
from the point of view of humanity. Indeed we have left behind, far, far 
away, in our march of progress, those days, when the law and discipline 
of a country manufactured machines in human form. It is too late in this 
day to coerce a nation into one form so that it might pleaso the Executive. 
You cannot stifle the spirit of liberty and check the expansive mind to a 
circumscribed area however stringent the law >ou may prescribe. Rather 
the law should stimulate that growth and help the healthy life of co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination in all the functions of society. But here Sir, \ou 
have detained persons without giving them any opportunity to know ^hy 
they are so detained. You do not frame any charge, against, them. You 
ask them to give undertakings, but they know not why the\ should accept 
such an ignominy, why they should go about with such a halter round their 
necks, and why you ask them to undergo the Tcnance of being looked down 
upon by another human being as a political criminal without knowing if 
they have committed any crime. Thereby \ou forfeit their title to be called 
honest and honourable men — for at least one of them, Sir, is as honourable 
as the Honourable the Home Member. You have deprived their waves and 
children of a husband’s love and a father’s affection You have snatched 
away the ease and comfort of old parents and have deprived them of the 
well-merited earnings of their own creation. Why. Sir, von break up fami- 
lies, desolate the homes and make strangers of brothers. You have “gam- 
bled with their lives” and made “light of them” — for what fault 9 For 
what sin? ^ ou could not prove anything. You fear to bripg vour docu- 
ments befire an open court and to undergo thereby the acid teRt. You 
feci that the lives of your informers nre sacred; but why do you not feel 
that the lives of the detenus arc no less sacred? You seem not to consider 
them within the category of human kind. You presume them to bo guilt v 
and you believe yourselves to be right. But, Sir, we live in an age of 
reason. Wo cannot accept any statement howonuch soever *<' is spoken of 
by the highest human authority, without a lurking suspicion; unless it keeps 
an even balance in the scale of rationality. It is very hard to swallow all 
that is said to be an unalloyed version of the facts. 

The Government have proclaimed that they are the upholders of what 
is lawful and just. I am also for right and justice, so T belong to no party. 
I have no svmpathv, Sir, for brutal murders and for the murderers whom 
\ou have rightly convicted after giving them a public trial. T have no 
sympathy for their methods Indeed von earn the sympathy of all right 
thinking men when you give them a public trial 

But. Sir, if is no use expressing what w T e foci, for wo all know that 
our feelings have been ruthlessly trampled upon. It has failed on 
occasions to elicit any recognition from quarters where it was expected 
fo rightly. 

Sir, there is a talk of opening a now era, a new vista w r ith this - New 
Delhi. It is said that “ a new spirit of co-operation is emerging, purified 
and made wiser bv the asperities of the immediate past.’* It has also 
been said that “ where incorrigible suspicion prevented the expansion of 
the bond of goodwill, a desire for better understanding and for tho culti- 
vation of tolerance is making itself felt”. But. Sir, unfortunatelv this 
cultivation of tolerance and this desire for better understanding was and 
is one-sided. By reciprocity, mutual understanding and co-operation gain 
momentum. If there is a desire for real co-operation on one side, where 
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is the real expression and desire to act on suoh expression on the other 
Side? It is Xor the Treasury Bench to advance now, and to take up the 
opportunity. Let them right the wrongs they have done and further 
stimulate this spirit of c< -operation, by releasing all these political 
\ risoners, so that the new spirit may exercise the beneficent influence that 
it has. With those words, Sir, I beg to support the Resolution for the 
release of those detenus. 

Mr* Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi (North Madras : Muhammadan) : Sir, 
it was with great regret that I heard the speech of the Honourable the 
Home Member, he narrated a long list of dacoities, murders and bomb 
factories. But leaving aside those who are legal experts here, he has 
not been able to convince even the layman that these gentlemen, the 
detenus, whose* release we demand to-day, had in any way any connection 
with th< se bombs and factories. Sir, tin's demand of the country is un- 
animous. There is no school of political thought, there is no section Df 
the country which thinks that these people should be kept in prison 
without trial. It is against, I say, Sir, the very' elementary principle of 
justice It is hardly conceivable in any Government which calls itself 
constitutional that a number of innocent, — I call them innocent because 
no case has been made out against them, no evidegTe has been let in against 
them in any court of law, — that tluse innocent people should be detained 
for an indefinite period of time in prison It is disgraceful for any Gov- 
ernment to keep any person without trial in prison. Sir, we know, at 
least some of us who are working in the field of politics know, that acts 
are not wanting on the part of this Government wdiich have disgraced 
this country, acts are not w anting on the part of this Government which have* 
gone to show that w*e Indians are treated with contt mpt, and all these 
acts have gone a long way to prove that in their eyes we have no 
rights. But, Sir. the detention of these people is more ignominous than* 
unything else. Sir, to keep a band of patriotic young men in prison 
without trial and to say that this action of the Government will go a great 
way to suppress if not to eradicate the revolution or dhTcontenfc is, to snv 
the least, not right. With vour permission, Sir, I beg to point out to 
the Honourable the Home Member that, if the Government really wants 
that there should be peace and goodwill in this country, it is not nv 
means of keeping people in prison, it is not by means of passing legisla- 
tion without the consent of the people, but it is by means of carrying on 
a system of Government which will satisfy the country at large that thev 
can have it. Sir, vou call this Rystem of Government a constitutional 
system -when vou imprison people without trial. You sav that vou are 
going to give us, or that vou have given us to some extent, the principles 
of democratic rule and that you are for getting the people into vour con- 
fidence wlien vou pass law’s and nlace them on tho Statute Book in the* 
teeth of popular opposition. His Excellency the Viceroy, when addressing 
the House on the 24th ultimo, said that w T e Indians* efthnofc coerce 
Parliament, nhd that we have to convince Parliament of our competence 
to get Sw’araj My answer to that, Sir, is this that we are not coercing 
Parliament nor are w r e coercing the powers that be here. On the other 
hattd we are being coerced. Sii^ I would onlv sav that it is the dutv 
of the Government, /t is the duty of Parliament to convince us that thev 
ere ruling ovtr us, not ngsinst our wishes, but bv constitutional means. 
Where is the constitution, I say, when you imprison people without tnaf, 
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and where are the principles of democracy when against our wishes you 
continue to pass legislation? Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member, 
when moving for leave to introduce the Steel Protection Bill, if I remem- 
ber correctly — (Laughter) — excuse me, Sir, it was some responsible 
Member of Government who said, when introducing that Bill, that there 
was no reason why there should be any difference between the law irr 
England and the law in India. 1 say that you want that there Should 
be no difference between the law of India and the law of Englaud when 
it suits your purpose. When it is to the advantage of Indians, you observe 
every sort of difference an! liscrimination. Sir, can anybody imagine that 
a man in England would be put into prison without trial? The Koval 
Proclamation assured the Indians that freedom and liberty will be given 
to them and that no son of India will be put into prison without trial. 
The present action of the Government, if I may say so, is a violation of 
that assurance that h&g< been given to Indians In fact, Sir, it is we 
who are loyal, and it jitiiose mat are responsible for the enactment ol 
such laws and for putting people into prison without trial who are 
disloyal. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 

The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr President in the Chair. 

Mr. Abdul Latif Saheb F&rookhi: Sir, granting that the Honourable 
the Home Member has not in his speech exaggerated the nature of these 
crimes, granting that there is still a sev< re type of anarchism and a 
seriouR type of revolution existing in Bengal, surely these extraordinary 
legal powers in the hands of the executive are not going to pave the way 
for peace and order. A law that commands and thre^ens but neither 
appeals to reason nor to the heart is no law. There is no use in deterring 
a man from theft if he still continues to be ft thief at heart. Sir, the best 
solution would be for the Government to take the people into their 
confidence and to have their sanction behind any measure that they would 
like to pass. To the official Benches I venture to appeal They owe a 
duty not only to the present generation but also to posterity. When the 
history of India comes to be written after a decade, I hope it will not 
cc written by people who will manipulate the facts. When that history 
comes to be written, Sir, it will not be written by English historians who 
will whitewash every attempt and every assault on human liberty and 
point out to the people that British rule was a rule of the constitution. 
People will not be deceived bv the enchanting name of democracy and 
constitution. When that history comes to be written, this Government 
will stand condemned in the eves of posterity. Sir, a few more words 
and I have done. When this historic House goes down to posterity, 
people will look on it as an emblem of British rule In India. Let them 
not think, that, much against the desire and wish of His Imperial Majesty* 
the King Emperor, injustice prevailed here and that there was lack of 
wisdom. I appeal to one and all here to unanimously vote for this 
"Resolution and see that innocent people are released or brought to trial. 

Mr. M. Keane (United Provinces : Nominated Official) : Sir, it is with 
no pleasure that a newcomer to this House feels impelled to join in a 
discussion on this subject. It is a subject worn already threadbare in 
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repeated debates; and it seems to me, sitting here, that the discussion 
has become rather unreal. Honourable Members opposite, as far as I can 
judge, have allowed this matter to become what might be called an annual 
sporting fixture. Last year the Government won, I believe, by a few 
votes : this year we have the return match. Sir, it is not to my mind 
dignified to make a subject like this, which does concern the lives of man^ 
people (Hear, hear) and the liberty of some people, it is not right to 
make this a party plaything. (A Voice : “A national wrong”.) 

I took the trouble <ci looking through last year’s debate when I was told 
that it was possible that I might be called on to speak. It brought me 
no profit — the study of that debate — some entertainment but no profit. 
It mainly turned on that occasion on the problem of when is an Irishman 
not an Irishman. The answer I believe was — when he was East of Suez. 
However that may be, I trust there will be no digression of that sort this 
time. 

I have one of two reasons for speaking. The first is that I do not 
Want it said— as I think it was said by Mr. Goswami — that there is on 
this side of the House a conspiracy of silence. Conspiracy we have none 
here. As for silence, in this country slience appears to bo the one unforgiv- 
able sin. If it is true that silence is golden, Sir Basil Blackett can sleep 
a ’nights. It is gold that will never be hoarded in this country. Another 
reason why I should like to speak is that every one, I think, harbours 
the amiable hope that he may make a convert — that an honest case 
honestly presented may make a convert. Experience has shown that 
that is not so. Still, repeated failure never quenches the flickering hope. 
Moreover, Sir, Ihero are things undoubtedly said from that side of the 
House that flesh and blood cannot bear to let pass unchallenged. I do 
not want, I certainly do not intend to say a single word tha? might pos- 
sibly add to the bitterness of any man here or elsewhere who has eaten 
out his heart in a prison for political opinion however misguided. We 
all know well that a small thing, a word said in jest, may cause bitter- 
ness enough to warp a man’s judgment of things; and, though we cannot 
accept the blame, we can make excuse for bitterness arising from long days 
of brooding in prison. So, if there iR anything in what I say that should 
add a single drop to the bitterness felt bv such men, I trust I will be ex- 
cused, because, Sir, on this side of the House we detest as much as thev 
do, we detest seeing men put into prison and kept there without trial. 
(Mr. A. Raruiatwarni Iyengar : “Release them.”) There is nothing that 
would please us better than to have the opportunity of releasing such men; 
nothing wcfald nlease us better than to see such laws and powers wiped 
off the Statute Book if it could be done without prejudicing the safety of 
innocent people, without prejudicing the right of any man to livfc £is life 
and think his thoughts in peace. The Honourable the Home Member has 
gone thr>ugh, and explained to the House, a formidable catalogue. I am 
not going to weary the House, bv repeating the same tale because I cannot 
better it. I am not going to detain the House in giving the reasons Whw 
it is impossible for Government without safeguards to let these men* flit 
or to dispense with the Reflations and laws which enable the Government 
to handle such crimes T do not propose to go over that ground again 
and again, to explain «whv the circumstances are such in this eountrv that 
powers and laws of that kind are inevitable, for inevitable thev are, unless 
we are going to surrender to young Bengal the right to judge the pace, and 
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Biot only the pace but the means, of attaining self-government. So long 
as wiser men, older men, men more experienced, guide the pace at whi-ih 
self -government is to be attained, it is probable that there will bo these 
impatient outbursts which must be handled and for which the means must 
be there to handle them, unless we are to allow the administration of this 
country to degenerate into chaos. That, Sir, is a thing which everyone on 
thSt side knows perfectly well. They know it as well as we do or even 
better, ahd U they do, it may be asked why is it, why do they come here 
and make this very subject, this unreal subject, why do thev make it year 
after ^year the ground for a tull dress debate, as one of them called it, for 
opening their campaign, why do they inscribe it in the forefront of their 
colours? The reason undoubtedly is that the matter involves a sentiment. 
There is — and they know it— a sentiment in every land which sympathises 
with the political prisoner. They want to play on that sentiment. It is 
a useful weapon for them in their perpetual and perpetually unsuccessful 
campaign to make Government impossible. That is why they choose this 
subject. 

Mr. A. Rang&swaxni Iyengar: You can end the trouble by releasing 
them. 


Mr. M. Keane: 1 do not say that all the hack Benches have these 
things in their minds; far from it. I have very little doubt that the Honour- 
able Member who made his speech in opening the debate, a laborious 
speech 


Mr. Ohaman Lall: On a point of order, Sir, is the Honourable Member 
in order in impeaching the bona fide # of the front Benches? 

Mr. M t Keane: I do not impeach their sincerity. They arc sincero in 
so far as they are seeking a weapon for their continual campaign against 
Government. What I do say is that the weapon choser appears to be 
ja sham. 

I am asking why is it that they have chosen to inscribe this on their 
battle colours for the opening of their campaign. 1 say it is because they 
realise that there is this old sentiment attaching to the political prisoner. 
They are appealing to a wider audience than they have inside theso» walls; 
they are appealing to a world-wide audience, and they know that there is 
this old and strong sentiment in favour of political prisoners. They know 
too~-T will concede it i o them— they know that the Star Chamber and the 
Bastille have been the weapons of despotism. They desire that the parallel 
should be brought home to us, but what thev do' not realise is this, that 
actions which in days of gross mis government, in days of cruelt\ and outrage 
and wrong, may be virtuous and inspiring examples, in days like ours, of 
ordered ^government, material and political progress, of security, of pro- 
found pdhee, the same actions are a detestation to ovory man who stands 
for society and for the rights of the individual. That is what. thev. do not 


Consider, Sir. we have heard all through this debate perpetual appeals 
on the part of Honourable Members In eonstilutional issues We are told 
■ fontinuouslv that it is lawless, a breach of the constitution, shameful, 
inhuman— this from the very party whose watchword is " wreck the con- 
stitution . (An Honourable Member: “Where is the constitution?”! 
I sav, Sir, that this is pure pretence on their part, and we want to tear 
the -veil from that pretence. They stand forward as champions of liberty 
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and say we are the agents of frightfulness. We want to tear away that 
pretence, we want to show that these advocates of the rights of man are 
no more than advocates of a wing of their own party. I do not say that 
every*. revolutionary is a member of the party, a visible,, permanent, recog- 
nised member of the party — (An Honourable Member: “Invisible/') 
YeB, that is just the word I want — invisible. Like the spectrum, » jine 
Swaraj party has many colours, and, as the Honourable Member temarked 
very rightly, some invisible ones. The reds, and blues and yellows here 
are visible, but science has told us that there are invisible rays and they 
are the (Jangerous ones Doctors who deal with those rays must ahd do 
take precautions to protect themselves. In any case what I am aiming 
at is that we will not stand here and listen to these perpetual claims to 
constitutional rights raised from that side of the House. It is not a con- 
stitutional question; it is purely and simply an administrative question. 
The Honourable the Pandit opposite — I am referring to Pandit Motilal 
Nehru — quoted His Excellency the Viceroy this morning saying, whatever 
form of constitution you have, it is the inalienable dut\ of those who admi- 
nister the government to maintain law and order. That is the point we 
want to get admitted The existence of these conspiracies has been proved 
over and over again and I say the question is, and it should be kept before 
the minds of everybody in this H*mse, the question is an administrative 
question, not a constitutional one .... 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Fundamental liberty. 

Mr. M. Keane: Fundamental liberty, is it? The Honourable the Pandit 
and I come from the United Provinces .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What a difference. (Laughter.) \ < 

Mr. M. Keane: He knows that in the United Provinces there is not 
at the present moment a single* detenu under any of these 
exceptional Acts and Hegulations. (An Honourable Member : “Are you 
quite sure?”) Not one; if the Honourable Member knows of one, I will 
concede it to him. I admit we did have seme d >nspiracies in the United 
Provinces. We had the conspiracy of Benages, We had a gentleman who 
was mentioned by the Home Member, Mr. Sachindra Nath Sanyal; his 
name betrays where he comes from. His operations were in the United 
Provinces, hut he came from Bengal, and so did the other principals who 
were connected with that conspiracy. I know of none who is under deten- 
tion without trial under anv of these or similar provisions in the United 
Provinces* Either our people are wanting in the spirit that* exists among 
the people of Bengal, either they are not ns spirited and brave as the 
• Bengali, or our rulers are less oppressive. Well, the couraglf of onr people 
has never been questioned, so thnt it apparently comes downWtnroj, a very 
whimsical conclusion, that Lord Lvt.ton is the oppressor of India. It is all 
due to him Lord Lvtton, the embodiment of liberal principles /(Swarajist 
Lauerhtor), is, according to these gentlemen, to take his place as aiFoppressor 
pf India 

Mr. T. 0. Ctoewaml: Hear, hear. 

>Mr. M. Keane: fo that does the whole spate of their oratory come. 
If there is oppression in one place, whv not in another? I will not detain 
the House any further. All I would say before I sit down is this. It ia 
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not a fact that the friends of India are confined to those Benches. There 
are very true friends of India who are not sitting there, and the truest 
friends of India have already pointed out the best road to travel, and I am 
convinced it is the only road for India. (Applause.) 

Mr. President: I may as well inform Honourable Members that there 
QXe a large number of Members who desire to* participate in this debate 
and Ip trust speakers will keep to the time limit. 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, the 
fact of the matter is that this is a subject upon which the Government of 
India and the European community residing in India or doing business in 
India, on one side, and the people of this country , on the other hold diametri- 
cally opposite opinions. There is practical unanimity on this question 
between the two sections inter sc. The Government of India believe that 
thev are justified in taking steps by which a number of the best citizens of 
Bengal are kept in jails without trial. And the people of India think that 
that is an outrage on their fundamental rights and they must do every- 
thing they can to have that policy reversed. (Hear, hear.) 

This subject, as was pointed out by the lust speaker,, has been thrashed 
out by the previous Assembly and not much is left to be said that is new. 
The Honourable the Home Member practically repeated every word of 
what he had said before. There is very little new information which he 
has given to us; and so J am not going to take up the time of the Hourb 
by making a long speech. Bui I want to make one thing clear and that is 
that this is a question upon which all-Tndia thinks alike; there is absolutely 
no difference of opinion between the different political parties of the Indian 
community . (.1 Voire' “Then* is.”) Yes, there is that section who call 

themselves the defenders of the liberties of this country after having taken 
possession of it illegalh There is a difference there. There is certainty a 
difference between those people who possess India ana those who do not 
want them to possess India as they have done so far. The ruling classes of 
India who are not of India, do certainty think differently from the people of 
India and the\ occupy the Benches opposite from where the voice came. 
Frankly, it ( does not come well from the mouths of Members occupying 
those Benches to call themselves the “defenders of liberty.” Defenders of 
liberty, indeed 1 For people who came into forcible possession of a country, 
who exploit it in their own interests and who keep the people of that 
country under lock and key without a trfal, for them to can themselves 
“ defenders of liberty ” ir a travesty of language. They call themselves the 
defenders of liberty and they talk, as the gentleman who has jusi preceded 
me talked, as if these steps are taken in order to prevent the country from 
going into chaos. Why, the very fact of the existence of Regulation ITT 
of 1(^9* and similar Regulations, and the fact that Government, takes action 
under those Regulations so often and thinks it is justified in taking nation 
undefr these laws, is presumptive evidence of the existence of chaos in this 
country, chaos in the name of law. (Hear, hear.) The existence of these* 
lawa^Bid the action which the Government takes upon these laws is pre- 
sumptive evidence. I say, of the fact that this country is not being governed 
on the same principles ns other civilised countries are. I confers we aro 
divided, the Government on one side and the country on the other side 
There is no denying that fact, there is no getting out of that. We want our 
liberties and the Government is trving to keep us out of those liberties as long 
as it possibly can. That is the struggle. Well, that beings the struggle, the? 
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^question was asked why do we want to make a show of this every season. 
The Honourable Member said it was a 4 ‘playing", I want to tell my Hon- 
ourable friend and the rest of the House why we repeat this performance 
.from sedfcion to session. I may tell you first that this “show”, this 
* ‘playing* ‘ or whatever you like to call it, will be repeated from year to 
year until justice is done and the grievance redressed. We shall not 
shrink from doing our duty by any amount of rhetoric or threats* from 
.the other side. It is a primary duty which we owe to our people and I 
will tell the Honourable Member very frankly the way I look at it. I $lo 
not expect those Benches to give way to us. Besolutions have been passed 
in the last session and in the previous sessions. The Government does 
not care a pin head for them; and if to-day’s Resolution is passed, as I 
Tiope it will be passed by a large majority, the Government will throw it 
into the wastepaper basket again. It may reasonably be asked why then 
we repeat this thing every year. Because we want to expose the hollow- 
ness of the claim that this country is being governed by a civilised Govern- 
ment and has the consent of the people behind it. We want to show that 
this Government has not the consent of the people behind it in all these 
proceedings to which it resorts in the name of law and order. I do not 
ndmit that the Government alone are responsible for maintaining law and 
'order in this country. If this country were normally governed, the people 
would be more interested than even the Government, in maintaining Jaw 
and order because it would be to their interest, to the interest of their 
safety and the security of their property, to maintain law and order. But 
as it is there is a conflict of interests. The Government think we are 
wrong and we think the Government are wrong. The Government 
believe they are moro interested in maintaining law and order thanVe are. 
'The Home Member has given you a long list of facts. If we were allowed 
to do so we could produce a longer list of atrocities on the other side. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Will the Honourable 
“Member produce them? 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Oh, we produce them every day. There are 
♦volumes full of them (A Swarajiai Member : “And this”) dhcl this and 
many other things done every day almost. ( Swarajist Members : “What 
about the Moplnhs?” “And Jallianwalah Bagh?“) The yxeal thing is 
that we look at these things from two different points of view. We have 
to do this in the interest of our country. In this matter we cannot give 
way to the other side. But we nsk the Government “is this 
the way to ask us for co-operation? Is this the way to tell us 
that the Government of this countrv rules India in the interests of India 
and is the best friend of India?” That is not the w^y. Letjpfe see what 
happens in other countries of the world. I will assume tplf the?e are 
revolutionary conspiracies in this country. There have 'been in all 
countries; and I will challenge anybody to point out to me any one countrv 
on the face of the globe, however civilised it may be, where there not 
lots of conspiracies existing. But no country and no Government dares 
‘introduce such a law unless it be in a time of war and unless there be a 
danger of a disturbance of public tranquillity on a very large scale. In 
that case one can understand that there was some justification for the 
'Government to introduce* a law of this kind or take action of this land. 
But in times of ordinary peace, mav I ask if this is ever done in anv 
-civilised country? May T ask my Honourable friends if they have not 
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heard of a movement called the I. W. W. or of a movement called the Klu^ 
Klux Klan in the United States and of the numerous l^nchmgs that go on 
there; and in spite of the variety of their population, have the United 
States ever tried to introduce a law of this kind and put people behind 
bars under the process of administrative action? Administrative action 
indeed! Administration of a country must be conducted according to the 
Ordinary laws of the land in the best interests of the country. These 
things are bound to happen in every country. They do happen in other 
countries. But the difference is this: when these things happen in* 
countries which have the boon of self-government, they are looked at from 
a different point of view; they have to be tolerated and they have to ba 
dealt with under the ordinary law of the land. But when they happen 
or are suspected to be happening in a country which is under foreign domi- 
nation, then of course they are looked at from a different point of view. 
Why do you not confess frankly that you do these things because you 
believe we have no power to stop you from doing this? But you are nofc 

willing to say that, although you show it in your actions. You have the 

entire resources of your empire behind you and we are practically im- 
potent. So all these resolutions that we pasB every year are to prove to* 
the world the absolute impotency of vhat is called the Indian Legislature. 
The Indian Legislature, consisting of a majority of elected members, elect- 
ed on a limited franchise, wants to say from the housetops that the gov- 
ernment of the country is not being run on sound lines. And that is 
really what we arc here for. We do not expect any relief; wo do not ex- 
pect any acceptance of our views; we do not expect any compliance with 
our wishes. What* we want to prove year after vear, month after 
month in this House is that the pretence of holding this country by the 

consent of the governed, and the pretence that the Government is in any 

way a civilised Government is a mere hollow sham. The question is a very 
simple one. There is no war; there is no disturbance the public peace 
just now; there is no trouble. You admit these are times of peace; you 
also admit there is at present an atmosphere of peace all around; why 
then continue to enforce these lawless laws which even according to your 
statement are meant for periods of emergency? You arc not sufficiently 
convinced that normal conditions have been restored and I am afraid you 
will never be sufficiently convinced because these things will continue to 
happen. We are in a vicious circle. When outrages happen you require 
this law to bb enforced; and when outrages do not happen you sav the 
Ordinance was put into force and it has produced penep. (Laughter.) 
Action of this kind will perhaps produce more outrages. However much 
you may deprive individuals of their liberty, however much you may dis- 
like it, you cannot entirely eliminate conspiracies from existence in a big 
country like India. You say yourself that India is a sub-continent. Well 
what is the percentage of these outrages to the total population? If you 
compare the statistics of crime, in the United States, in Prance, in 
Germany, even in Great Britain sometimes, you will find that the percent- 
age here is so small that it is absolutely negligible. Therefore, assuming 
the accuracy of the facts given bv the other side I submit there is 
absolutely no case on the merits either for enforcing Regulation ITT of 
I81S or for beeping these persons in jail. 

I have only one more word to sav. There are many friends here who, 
I believe, are absolutely sincere in thinking that these persons are having 
all the comforts of life in jails. I wish they had been in our position T 
pray they may sometimes be put in that position by somebody. Thdfc they 
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will find what all these so-called comforts of life mean to a person who 
has been deprived of the liberty of free movement, free communication and 
freedom of life. What does it matter if you provide them with all the 
comforts of Jife, though I do not admit for a moment that they are pro- 
vided with all the comforts of 'life. But assuming for a moment that they 
•are provided with all the comforts of life, of what value are these comforts 
to a man of sensitive, emotional nature who cares more for freedom than 
ithq comforts of life? You will be perfectly justified in saying that this 
span deserves it. Convicted of a crime, he is a prisoner, and therefore 
'he must suffer, but it is a different matter, entirely indefensible if a man 
against whom no charge is framed, who has not been tried, is made to 
suffer, and, if he is of a sensitive nature, he is sure to develop diseases. 
'That is, I submit, sheer tyranny practised by a foreign Government on a 
subjugated people. That is the real fact. You must look at the whole 
thing from that point of view. All these arguments and speeches of ours 
will not convince you of the truth nor shall we on the other side, be con- 
vinced by your arguments. For us, it is a question of fundamental rights. 
We believe you have no right to keep these laws on the Statute Book, 
and that you are doing it simply for the supposed safety of your domina- * 
tion, of your Imperialism. You believe that these people to whom this 
Resolution refers are disturbing your administration in this country and 
therefore you must keep them in jail. That will continue to go on until 
we have got full legislative power in this House to stop you from doing 
that. So my friends here who raise these questions do not raise them 
in the hope that you will accept and act upon any Resolution passed in 
this House, but they raise these questions in order to show how keen, 
how universal the feeling is in the country, and how absolutely necessary 
it is for you to respect that feeling and to show your consideration for 
that, .if you really desire any kind of co-operation from the people of this 
. country in your administration of this country. If you claim that you do 
not care for any such co-operation, you can carry on in the manner you do 
As I said before, it is lo prove and to establish our absolute powcrlessness 
and impotence that these Resolutions are brought forward, and it is also 
to prove that there is a standing grievance, without the redress of which 
there is absolutely no chance of any political pence in this country. There- 
fore, I will beg Honourable Members on the opposite side to put them- 
selves for a minute in our position. Let them imagine what would have 
been their frame of mind if they were in our position. It was suggested 
by one Honourable 4 Member that it was a mere question of sentiment. 
Of course, it .is a question of sentiment also, hut not altogether. The 
whole world is governed by sentiment. But it is also a question of 
material benefits of bread and butter. Wo believe you are taking our 
bread and butter from our mouths, and therefore we grumble, we weep 
and we cry. All this is natural, absolutely natural. It is not a question 
of mere sentiment. Your keeping people behind bars without trial or 
charge and our exposing that every year, do you call that sentiment? 

If that is a sentiment I beg to point out that the whole world, and parti- 
cularly the British Isles are governed by that sentiment. There is no 
nation on the face of the globe which* values its liberties rjM>re than the 
English people do The question we have raised is a question of liberty, 
of haying a fair trial. 1 am rather surprised to hoar ad Englishman talking 
of this as a sentiment. 1 It Is a question of out fundamental rights ; it fr 
not a question of sentiment. I will, therefore, "beg of the official Benches 
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-to put themselves even for a few minutes in our position, and then consider 
what would have been their feelings if they had been in our place. All 
their speeches, all their literature, and all their actions in history show 
what their sentiment would have been. No Englishman, for a moment, 
would tolerate this state of affairs if his people were treated like this; 
no self-respecting community would have tolerated this for any length of 
time. We have to tolerate this because we are absolutely helpless, we 
are absolutely impotent and therefore you jusflfy your actions and say 
that they are necessary’ for our safety. Our safety indeed! Please do 
• not justify your actions on the ground of their being lawful. Even if they 
be technically lawful, they are not necessary, and not in your interests. 
You are creating a volume of indignation against yourself which practically 
makes this vicious .circle perpetual, and which removes all chances oi 
'conciliation. There will be no chance of any conciliation between 
yourself and the people of this country unless this grievance is 
redressed. I therefore beg of you, not in any spirit of hatred, 
not in any spirit of controversy, but in a real spirt of genuine desire on 
my part and on the part of my people to understand you, to respect our 
feelings and not to treat us in the way in which you sometimes do. One 
Honourable Member questioned our right to be the only friends of India. 
He said the friends of India are not confined to these Benches. I am 
disposed to retort that the friends of India arc confined to these Benches. 
In any ease These Benches are greater friends of India than the Benches 
opposite jiKt as you are greater friends of Great Britain. You are abso- 
lutely loyal, absolutely patriotic to your country and to your people. You 
are British to the very marrow of your bones. You are patriotic and loyal 
4 to your country. Well, we claim a similar honour on these Benches 
and we art' greater friends of India than anybody on those flenches can 
be. I may tell you that if that were not true, I would be the first person 

to go and drown mvself in the Jumna. There is no Eng t; shman in this 

country who is a greater friend of India Than myself or than people sitting 
on these Benches. 1 make no bones about it. T understand the policy 

of the Government underlying this procedure. I therefore say, don't 

think we are children and could be satisfied with platitudes. We are- 
grown-up men. You have also helped in making us understand These 
principles. They are principles well-known to everybody here. Therefore, 
do not play with us. T)o not treat us like children. Say that whaf you are 
d< ing is necessary for the safety of your Empire Say ro. We will probably 
say that you are wrong but we cannot prevent you from doing as you 
please. That is The long and the short of it 

Hr. T. 0. Goswam*: Mr. President, when some one declares himself 
a “ friend of man ” I am reminded of a historical incident. There was 
once a Marquis of Mirabeau, less famous than the Mirabeau of the French 
Revolution^ and he declared himself a 44 friend of man ”, and it was 
said of him* in history that “ this friend of man was the enemy of all he 
came into contact with Sir, without further criticising the speech of 
the Honourable Mr. Keane, I think I am bound to recognise that Mr. 
Keane possesses a sporting temperament (Hear, hear) — a temperament 
which is very common among people of his race. But I wish he had 
combined with his sporting temperament; a little more sportsmanship; 
for, when he declared that the question of indefinite detention without 
trial was a sentimental problem, an administrative problem, ho was not 
playing the sportsman. As for Sir Alexander Muddiman, I am afraid 
his staff in the Secretariat did nett really help him in preparing liis speefch 
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as well as they might have done. Sir Alexander Muddiman this morning 
spoke about his preparation of his speech, in anticipation of Pandit 
Motilal’s speech. I have not got a Secretariat behind me to prepare my 
speeches, but all ^Jie same, I do not envy the position of the Honourable 
the Home Member, because, after all, within a few minutes of his stating 
that an informer who was an accused in a trial, — a person who had been 
accused of a* revolutionary "crime and tried, — was really an informer .... 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: On a point of personal ex- 
planation, Sir. I do not know the whole of these cases as perfectly as 
my Honourable friend does. 'But my point was a perfectly good one. 
The man in question was an accused who gave information to the police. 
He was acquitted and he was murdered because he had given information 
to the police. 

Mr. T. 0. Goewaml: The accused was acquitted by the unanimous 
verdict of the jury. That accused was an “ informer Within a few 
minutes of that statement, the Honourable Member categorically denied 
the statement about agents provocateur. ( Some Honourable Members : 

“ Why not?”) French is neither my language nor that of Sir Alexander 
Muddiman. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I think we both talk it 
very well. 

Mr. T. 0. Goewami: I believe I shall not be doing an injustice to him 
if I say that even English is no more his mother-tongue than it is mine. 

( Several Honourable Members : “Please explain.”) I think it ia 
obvious to Sir Alexander Muddiman what I mean. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is not the least obvious 
to me. 

Mr. T. 0. Goewaml: Sir Alexander Muddiman this morning made what 
looked like an offer. I must confess that when I came to the House this 
morning I did expect a more statesmanlike pronouncement from that 
quarter of the House (pointing to Government benches). I must say that, 
holding the opinions of which I am not ashamed, I still believe that 
humanity is not entirely dead on that side of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Thank yoi*. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami : Sir, when I read the terms of the Resolution, — 
the Resolution of Mr. Jogiah, — I felt that, while that was not the con- 
ventional language of Resolutions, it was at any rate the language of the 
human heart, for he spoke of the “ barest justice of an immediate release 
of political prisoners ”. 

I will not employ any invectives in the course of my Bpeech, — for one 
reason, that no invective can be adequate to the enormity and iniquity of 
the action of Government in this matter. I am, however, compelled to 
come back to a subject which was incidentally raised on the 21st January 
last, namely, certain statements made by Lord Lytton, who happens to 
be the present Governor of Bengal. That is an important matter, of great 
public interest; and, since it has been raised; I think it a public duty to 
state here exactly what I heard from Lord Lytton. On the 16th of 
January last, Lord Lytton called a little conference *in Calcutta, at which 
some Members of the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State were 
present. It was not a chit-chat tittle-tattie over the tea-table; it was not 
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a conversation in whispers; it was meant to have some public importance. 
As a matter of fact, when I received the very kind invitation of Lord 
Lytton to come to that Conference, 1 wrote back saying that the two 
matters of importance to Bengal (or to any other part ot India) at present 
were, first, the question of political detenus, and secondly, the question ot 
constitutional advance. 1 know that on the occasion of these conieronces 
instructions about provincial contributions and tilings of that sort are given. 
I said, I had no interest in the remission of provincial contributions. 
(Hear, hear ) There is a very good reason lor it. Wlmt 1 was interested 
in was the question of the release of political prisoners; and almost the 
whole discussion centred round that question. There w’ere two statements 
from Lord Lytton, which l made Lord Ly tton repeat for greater certainty and 
accuracy. Those two statements were, firstly, that lie was prepared to 
release the political prisoners if they came up to him or his Government — 
and he frequently suggested that he himself was open to interview them — 
and told them that they would not in future commit any violent crimes or 
be concerned in the commission of violent crimes. Now, this statement 
was somewhat startling to most of us, but Lord Lytton looked surprised 
and said, “ But I thought that was the position always.” Whothcr that 
w r as the position always or not, I was not in a position to contradict him, 
because I had not been in the confidence of Government But Lord 
Lytton ’s statement was categorical. It was made in the presence of 
several Bengal representatives on the Legislative Assombly and on the 
Council of State The second statement w'as one which I must regard 

as an admission, viz ., — that the people who had not been proceeded 
against, that is to say, people who have been detained without trial, were 
people who had committed no crimes but were prevented from committing 
crimes. Now, Sir, 1 regard that as a very serious admission Lord Lytton 
apparently did not think so, but I take it it is the ordinary civic duty, not 
merely on the part of officials hut on the part of every e'fizen, to attempt 
to prevent crime; but that does not mean that in trying to prevent crime 
I should lock up people indefinitely. This distinction which Lord Lytton 
drew' in the presence of all of us was between the trials that have already 
taken place since the promulgation of the Ordinance, in all of wdiich convic- 
tions were secured and the case of these detenus who are rotting in jail with 
out trial. Now, I thought it was admitted that these* people at anv rate did 
not commit any crimes hut w'ore merely prevented from — (a very good thing 
to prevent crimes, T admit.) — from committing crimes Now r T know' of no 
system of law wdiich w r ould punish auv person wdio has merely been sus- 
pected of a design to commit crime There is no system of law' which 
would sanction such a procedure There is nothing in India which can 
justify that procedure Now\ the TTome Member ought to take account of 
these statements. I have now made these statements publicly, — it is true, 
under cover of privilege; hut the cover of privilege is a thing which T have 
not deliberately sought in making this statement It is for tin* Government 
of India to act up to the statements of Lord Lvtton 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Since he has disclosed hift 
account of the interview’, might I ask mv Honourable friend what in* said 
in reply? 

Hr. T. G. Goewami: That I said in the House only the other day. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That was the same tran- 
saction. 
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Hr. T. 0* Gofwami: Exactly, Sir. My point of view was that there 
was no justification on the part of Government to demand an undertaking; 
but it depends on the form of the undertaking. I still maintain that Gov- 
ernment have no right to demand an undertaking. It all depends on the 
form of the undertaking, and what I really told Lord Lytton was that, 
while it was possible ; to take the view I was taking, it would be my 
duty to ’ have his statements communicated to some of the prisoners in 
Mandalay. 


I repeat, Sir, that a much more statesmanlike attitude was expected of 
the Government of India, and it is not yet too late. I take it that the 
Home Member will exercise his right of reply. I have seen him on a 
previous occasion almost willing to forego that right. But in the course 
of his reply, I hope he will be able to give us an offer which is more 
honourable both to himself and to the country. 

He has spokon of the personal safety of some high officials which 
demanded these severe steps. Sir, that is a very bad justification of such 
a serious step, because, after all, there are other means of protecting these 
high personages Governors of Provinces — if they are among the persons 
concerned; because their Bafety is mentioned by Sir Alexander Muddiman — 
have a substantial bodyguard, for the upkeep of which we have got to pay 
a very large sum of money. They have got a very huge staff of armed 
policemen. That also costs money. It is not that we Indians have been 
niggardly about the protection of high personages. The whole of Calcutta 
is full of the C. I. D — for whom? Not for my benefit, but for the benefit 
of high personages! When Lord Irwin went out, outside his official tour 
programme, to some obscure village outside Calcutta last winter, places 
all round Alipore were filled with policemen, lest His Excellency might 
stray from the right path and be in peril. (Laughter.) There are other 
means of securing the safety of these great people, and I say, on principle — 
and I am speaking very seriously — even the lives of the highest officials are 
not more sacred than the liberties of the people. And, Sir, what do we 
say? As against the catalogue of 8 or 8} incidents of crime which the 
Honourable the Home Member read out to us in the morning, we say 
that in Calcutta last year people were openly murdered, assassinated in 
the open highways of Calcutta. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Who by? 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Not by the revolutionaries. 

- The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: By my police? 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Not by your police, except sometimes. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Thank you. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: But they were unable to protect the lives of the 
people; and if you calculate the numjber of casualties that took place in 
Calcutta last year in t the open thoroughfares of Calcutta, you would come 
to the conclusion that, if a bomb exploded in every* street of Calcutta every 
day, or twice a day, the casualties would be much less; so that you cannot 
eay that because a bomb has been thrown somewhere, therefore hundreds 
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of people have got to be spirited away by an executive decree. There is 
another thing which I am tempted to refer to by the speech of the Honour- 
able Mr. Keane. 

Mr. President: l am tempted to ask the Honourable Member to bring 
his remarks to a close. 

Mr. T. 0. Goewami: Mr. Keane suggested th*t the revolutionary party 
were the unseen wing of the Swaraj Party. 1 am sure the Government 
had always taken it for grant ed. 1 am asking the Home Member now*. — 
I am challenging the Home Member, — to deny this. The unrests under the 
* Ordinance were made on the 25th of October, 1924 ; but the warrants were 
all signed on the 28th of August, 1924, — the day following the defeat of 
Dyarchy in the Bengal Legislative Council. I challenge the Home 
Member to deny that. He has himself made use of the logic of “ post hoc 
propter hoc ”. I think I can with equal justice apply the same logic to 
this procedure. 

Sir, Lefore I sit down, if you will give me just one minute, I want to 
refer to a very serious matter; and that is the health of some of the 
detenus. Take the case of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. After a long cor- 
respondence — and very acrimonious correspondence it had to be — Govern- 
ment produced the report of the Civil Surgeon in charge of the detenus 
in Mandalay. There he sayR that the case should be “ carefully watched by 
charting the temperature regularly for any sign of tubercle”. Now, Sir, 
this is a very serious problem. You hear a man is about to be the victim 
of a very serious disease and then his relations offer to get him treated in 
their own way. They are not demanding his freedom. If it is your con- 
tention that their liberty is dangerous to the liberty of the other people, 
I do not see why a doctor cannot visit Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose inside 
the prison. Sir, there are other cases which I could mention, but the 
President hus already warned me that I must bring my remarks to a close. 
There are heart-rending incidents; for instance where a man, whose wife 
was dying, -was not even told about the progress of his wife's health; — a 
progress towards death. He was callously informed, later on, that his wife 
had died. Sir, I do not want to describe that treatment, because it is 
incapable of description in any decent language. Sir, there are many 
other caseR These cases we have tried to bring up in newspapers. It 
is a very sorry tale, Sir, and the conclusion that one is forced to is this, — 
that the Government of Bengal have been vindictive about these deten- 
tions; because it is known — and I can prove it from correspondence — 
that tlie Government of Burma have always been willing to treat these 
prisoners in a more humane fashion, to give them better accommodation, 
to give them better facilities of creature comforts. I do not say that 
that is the redress of all our grievances; I know it for a fact, that the 
Government of Bengal have always turned down all the ameliorative pro- 
posals of the Government of Burma Sir, I again appeal to the" Home 
Member that in the interests of the Government of India itself they should 
not further inflame the wrath of the country; because though, as Lala 
Lajpat Rai has rightly said, we are weak, the potential strength of the 
country has not yet been tested. 

Colonel J. D. OraWiord (Bengal : European) : Sir, I propose to be very 
"brief in what I have got to say because it seems to me that nearly every- 
thing which can be said on this subject has already been said and that 
Ibis debate is following the good or bad old lines of previous debates dhd 
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with much impassioned and very often irrelevant eloquence in the House, 
and a good deal of laughter in the lobbies, we shall finally proceed to* 
register yet another Swarajist victory. But in the meanwhile a very real 
and a very difficult problem remains unsolved. The constitutional 'liberty 
of the subject is undoubtedly a matter of real importance to every Assembly 
of popular representatives. I can assure other sections of the Houbo that 
my section is as equally interested in that liberty as they are. But that 
constitutional liberty of the individual has in times of emergency, in all 
countries, to give way at times to the safety of the State and the safety 
of society. In England only last >ear, during the general strike, they 
had to have an Emergency Act. I don’t know whether Members realise 
that even in England emergencies do arise which necessitate the grant 
to Government of extraordinary powers. 

Mr. 0. S. R&nga Iyer: Do you consider the situation in Bengal the 
same as that during the general strike? 

Oolonel J. D. Crawford: I consider the situation in Bengal possibly a 
good deal worse than that of the general strike at home. That was the 
position that we were faced with in 1928-24, although we had not on this 
side of the House the mass of evidence that we have since got. Yet we 
were able, from reports in the papers, to learn of political dacoities invol- 
ving the lives, not only of Government officials, but of ordinary Indian 
citizens and showing that witnesses had been intimidated. We felt that 
the situation was such as to justify us in supporting the grant to the 
executive of repugnant powers, repugnant to us, to deal with the situa- 
tion. 

When I spoke on the question the last time, I stated that our position 
was that we had agreed to the grant of those powers to the executive and 
that the responsibility rested, in our opinion, on the executive as to when 
the detenus could be released, and that is our position to-day but for one 
factor, and that is tho factor of time. These men have now been detained 
in jail without a trial for 2£ \cars. There is a suggestion from some 
parts of the House that the men could be brought to trial. I do not 
consider that a wise suggestion because these men have been placed under 
detention without trial for a reason. The evidence which could be pro- 
duced, if disclosed, would also disclose the source of information, and that 
means that the police, who consider it their duty to keep in touch with 
revolutionaries, would lose touch with the organisation and this would 
possibly increase the danger. That is the reason why you cannot bring 
them to trial, because your evidence would disclose the sources of informa- 
tion. 

But it is obvious tfiat no one is willing to go on indefinitely keeping 
•those men under restrain. Yet at the same time we have to remember 
that on the last occasion of a general amnesty we had a recrudescence of 
the revolutionary movement and the loss of life of many Indian citizens, 
perfectly innocent men. * 

As it appears to us, there are two fundamental principles upon which 
the release of these men could be considered. The first would be that the 
organisation or organisations are compHtely broken up. 

Or, in the alternative, that our polio© organisation was such that the 
men released could b4 kept under police survejjlance in order to see that 
they did not again engage in dangerous activities of this nature. As regards 
the firstf alternative, it does not appear that these organisations have yet 
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"been broken up, because we had recently in Calcutta the discovery of a 
.certain number of bombs and revolvers. As to the question of police 
organisation, whether it is sufficient or not to provide that surveillance which 
we believe is necessary is a matter for the Executive to say. But it does 
seem to us^that you could not release the 90 odd men who are now detained 
all at once. Also some of these men, ns judged by the evidence in the case 
of the murder in the Alipur jail, are extremely dangerous; in fact they may 
be called homicidal lunatics, men whom it would be wrong for the Execu- 
tive to let loose on society at any time. 

Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
But they are not the detenus whom this Resolution speaks of. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: There are others, however, whose powers for 
danger have been considerably reduced 

Mr. T. C. Goswami: Are sou speaking as a mental doctor? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford : 1 am speaking as a member of my Party. The 
lobby correspondent of the Pioneer had a suggestion in his notes to-day 
that Government would possibly make an important statement, and I 
listened with interest to the Home Member’s speech. I feel that Gov- 
• emment are prepared to review their existing policy (Mr. M. A. Jinnah : 

When?”) and I trust that the continued reconsideration of that policy will 
in the end lead us out of the impasse into which we are fast drifting. 

( Mr. K. 0. Roy (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, there are two 
distinct propositions before the House, the Resolution moved by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Joginh, for the repeal of Regulation III of 1818 
and two analogous Regulations of Bombay and Madras, and the amend- 
ment put. forward by Pandit Motilal Nehru. For the amendment there 
is a substantive oiler by tho Leader of this House. I shall not therefore 
review that point. I am more concerned with Regulation 111 of 1818. 
I was a witness before a committee which was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1921. It was done at the instance of a motion moved 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, in the Council of State. 
The Committee was presided over by a very distinguished Indian jurist, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and the Government of India was ably represent- 
ed on the Committee by Sir William Vincent, tho first Leader of the 
House, a man of great administrative and judicial experience. This 
House was represented by noTess a person than Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. 

Mr. President: Order, order, I thought there was a general agreement 
among all parties in the House that we should not discuss the question 
of the repeal of Bengal Regulation III of 1818, but confine our attention 
to that part of the Resolution which relates to the release of detenus. 
That is the basis on which this discussion is proceeding. 

Mr. K. O. Roy: I was not aware of it. Moreover, I feel the Resolu- 
tion of my Honourable friend is more important. 

Mr. President: Technically the Honourable Member was right in 
making his speech on Bengal Regulation ni of 1818, but I thought there 
was a general desire to restrict this discussion to the release of political 
detenus, and I think the House had better confine its attention to that 
and that alone. 
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Hr. K. 0. Hoy: My view is this that, if the view of the Repressive 
Laws Committee is accepted, there would be an automatic release of all 
political prisoners. Sir, that Committee had ample opportunity of 
examining some of the front rank men in India. There was a witness 
from Bombay, Mr. Bhulabhai Dessai, Mr. Kunzru came from Allahabad 
and many others who occupy very responsible positions in public life. 
The Committee came to an unanimous decision and that decision was, 
subject to certain restrictions, that Regulation III of 1818 should be 
repealed. I, Sir, with your permission, will read a short extract from 
that report : 


** We are quite satisfied with the continued necessity for providing for the original 
object of the Regulation, m so far as it was expressly declared to be ‘ the due mainten- 
ance of the alliances of the British Government with Foreign Powers, the preserva- 
tion of tranquillity in the territories of Native Princes entitled to its protection and 
the security of the British Dominions from Foreign hostility,’ and only in so far as the 
inflammable frontier is concerned from internal commotion.” 

Sir, this was accepted by the Government of India in September 1921. 
As a result of the Repressive Laws Committee, nearly all the obnoxious 
laws in the Indian Statute Book were wiped out, but this Regulation was 
allowed to remain. A question was raised by Sir Han Singh Gour m 
1924, when Sir Malcolm Hailey stated that he was not then prepared to* 
repeal it. I accept all the statements made by the Honourable the Home 
Member in respect of the existence of anarchical conspiracies in Bengal. 
Sir, those who have followed events since 1922 up to now will realise 
that the statement the Honourable the Home Member put before the 
House is substantially and materially correct. Now, Sir, the position has 
changed considerably. All the provinces are quiet. There ip, no trouble 
on the frontier and no abnormal state of affairs in the upper provinces of 
India. The Punjab is quiet. There is only a little disturbance in Bengal. 
Why, Sir, not accept the offer made by Sir Alexander Muddiman and 
also ask for the repeal of the Regulations? In my evidence I made 
it clear that I was for its repeal and to-day I stand for it. 

Kr. J. W. Allison (Bombay: Nominated Official) : Sir, like my 
Honourable friend Mr. Keane, I acknowledge the sincerity of the appeals 
made by Honourable Members opposite. The arguments which they have 
addressed to the House would, I think, strike any impartial auditor as 
proceeding from the heart rather than from the intellect. They are in- 
fluenced by their sympathy for these unfortunate persons who are 
detained and for their wives and families Sir, I should like to have heard 
utter just one word of sympathy from the Honourable Members opposite 
for the wives and families of those who were murdered by the revolution- 
aries in Bengal. 

All the Honourable Members who have spoken have referred to the 
respect which every maif should have for the freedom of the individual. 
Sir, I respect the freedom of the individual as much as Honourable Mem- 
bers opposite, but that freedom must be subject to the paramount con- 
sideration of the safety of the public. Sir, as far as Regulation III is 
concerned, I understand that point is not immediately before us. It was 
not stressed by the Mover of the amendment and was haidly referred to 
by any other speaker except LaJa Lajpat Rai. In fact, the discussion 
so far has" proceeded on the basis that Government, any Government, must 
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be given and must exercise extraordinary powers which may limit the 
liberty of the subject in cases of emergency; and that proposition, Sir, 1 
think, can hardly be challenged by anyone. The question then to my mind 
resolves itself to this. Is the Government justified — having those powers, 
is the Government justified — in using them in the present emergency to 
the extent of detaining these men in jail? Well, Sir, 1 will say at once 
that, if it is shown or can be established that the retention of these men 
in jail has as a matter of fact saved the lives of even 2 or 3 innocent 
citizens, I should be prepared to support it; and if it is put in that form, 
1 think that even Honourable Members opposite will be prepared to admit 
that the action of the Government was fully justified. Therefore, Sir, a 
question of this kind resolves itself into this simple form. Is the Gov 
ernment satisfied that the detention of these persons is necessary in order 
to save innocent life and, if the Government is satisfied, is this House 
content to accept their assurance 0 Sir, I would ask Honourable Mem- 
bers of this House to dismiss for a moment their sympathies with the 
individual persons and reason on this point as they would on any other 
point which might arise in the conduct of their daily business. I propose 
to address to the House very briefly three arguments which, to my mind, 
are sufficient or should be sufficient, for any reasoning man to establish 
fully the necessity of keeping these persons under restraint, with the sme 
object of saving innocent life -which might be and would be sacrificed by 
a further revolutionary outburst. The first justification that I would 
put forward before the House for this proposition is that we have 
the guarantee of the Government that the papers in each case have 
been carefully examined. They have been submitted to the highest 
authorities, men to whom the destinies of the province of Bengal and 
of the Government of India have been committed; and these are the per- 
sons who have satisfied themselves and have informed the world that 
there is reasonable cause to suppose that these men who have been 
interned were actually engaged in anarchical conspiracy and that their 
release would immediately result in the loss of innocent life. Well, Sir, 
I think, knowing the character of these men to whom I have referred, 
this House and the whole of India would do well to accept that assurance. 
But I do not rely on that alone I would invite the attention of the 
House to what ^ve have heard this morning from the Honourable the Home 
Member. Manj& of the Members opposite who have lived in Bengal 
have intimate knowledge of the state of things before the Ordinance was 
passed and the state of thiqgs since the Ordinance has been passed. 
Many of us, Sir, at one tim$ or another, have gone through a course of 
instruction in the science of ldgic. It is not, it is true, a perfect form of 
induction to infer that, when a certain state of things has long continued 
to exist in combination with phenomena which might reasonably bo 
supposed to have caused it, and has ceased to exist the moment the latter 
have been removed, that the relation of cause and effect has been fully 
established. But, Sir, let us consider the circumstances. Before the 
Ordinance and the Act were brought into force there were many revolu- 
tionary outbreaks in Bengal. As soon as these men were detained tb< se 
outbreaks practically censed. That, Sir, is an inference that any ordinary 
man in the ordinary course of fife would accept as tending to a great 
extent to show that it was the shutting up of these men which actually 
caused the cessation of revolutionary outbreaks, because it was these 
men who were responsible for them. Then the third iteason which I have 
come to put before the House for the justification of my conclusion 
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one which is really drawn from what my Honourable friend', Lala Lajpat 
Rai, told the House, namely, the effect on the country, adverse to the 
Government, of the continued detention of these people. Sir, I for one 
am proud to believe that the present Government in India is honest and 
is actuated by the highest and best of motives, and it goes forward with 
the simple object of promoting the good and the interests of the whole 
of Jndia and of all the people and all classes in the country. But, Sir, 
let us assume that every accusation that has been brought against the 
Government is true, that it is a Satanic Government, and that it entirely 
disregards the legitimate aspirations of the people of this country, and 
that they are here solely in their own interest. Assuming that to be the 
case, can any possible reason be assigned for the action of such a Govern- 
ment in these circumstances, supposing that Government knew these 
men to be innocent ? Sir, I say it is impossible to assign any other motive 
for a Government, even if actuated solely by self-interest, for keeping 
them in detention except that it knows that they have been guilty of 
anarchic conspiracy rind that they are a source of public danger; because 
otherwise every possible motive of self-interest would induce Government 
to take the obvious and easy way of escape from the present circumstances 
and let the men go. To my mind, Sir, Government have done the right 
thing, and I hope Honourable Members of this House who have considered 
this question carefully will agree that the Government are justified in 
the course they have adopted and, that they must, in the exercise of 
their responsibility, continue to keep these men in detention until they 
.are satisfied that they can be safely released. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyeagar (Madras City : Non -Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I intervene in this debate only to express on behalf of my Party, 
along with Pandit Motilal Nehru, that it is really impossible for the 
Government to expect any co-operation on the part of the Congress if 
the attitude which the> have so far maintained in connection with the 
political detenus is to be continued, and I wish to answer in brief the 
arguments which were urged by the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. 
His tale is a thrice-told tale, and I did not see very much new matter 
introduced to-duv except matter which demolished the matter which he 
first advanced. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: This is at any rate the first 
time that the Honourable Member has heard my tale. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: He said that the very detention of these 
detenus ifi jail has conduced to peace and order and to a diminution in 
violent crime Then immediately he proceeded to cite a number of 
"Instances, not one or two, but as long a number of cases as the cases 
which induced him and the Government to put these $§ople in jail. It 
showed at once that the argument was one which was unconvincing to 
himself, and certainly it could not convince us on this side of the House. 
I certainly feel very much saddened by the remarks which the Honourable 
Member from the United Provinces, Mr. Keane, made. His speech to 
the effect that he is not going to convert us and that we are not going 
to convert him perhaps is about the truth. If it is so, then I am rather 
sorry for the Member^ on this side of the House, and I am certainly not 
sorry for those who are on that side of the. House. It is to be hoped that 
on a matter like this we would just for a moment forget party differences 
and political differences, that we are Members of Government or Members 
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of Congress, or of this or that party, and realise the gravity of the situation^ 
But if we forget fundamental humanity and take to arguing on the lines 
of party in the way in which the Honourable the Home Member and Mr. 
Keane argued, it is pretty plain that it is no use for many of us here 
Tepeatedly urging this except as Lala Lajpat Bai has pointed out, to show 
our utter helplessness I consider that there is really no ground for the 
detention of these prisoners either in its inception or for their continued 
detention now. Sir Alexander Muddiman’s instances, on examination, 
prove to be instances showing just the contrary of wliat he set out to 
prove. He set out to prove that witnesses were terrorised when giving 
evidence, persons were prevented from giving information to 
p.m. Government, juries were prevented from convicting persons 
who were put up as accused persons and it was impossible to secure 
■conviction, and therefore special rt pressive measures were necessary, and 
that is why this kind of legislation which was abhorrent to the instincts 
of every average Englishman had to be undertaken and this very unusual 
step had to be resorted to, much to their disgust and annoyance. But 
it is perfectly plain that the record of these casos has been closely examined 
during the last debate in 1025, when this matter came up in connection 
with the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, when my friend Pandit 
Motilal Nehru examined them one after another and showed in his speech 
that in half the cases conviction was secured and in the other half no 
witnesses were really frightened from giving evidence but the acquittals 
were due to the fact that the jury and the judge did not believe the 
evidence that was put forward It was quite easy to rely on these old 
cases and to magnify their importance After all, a Government that 
pretends to administer this country must rest either upon legal foundations 
or upon moral foundations If there arc fundamental legal rights of 
subjects, then they must be respected One set of such rights must be 
the right to an open trial, the right to be charged with the offence and 
the right to have evidence given in an open court of law. If this is 
denied, then it is obvious that the Government and the administration 
by that Government do not rest upon legal foundations. Then it must 
rest upon moral foundations As Lala Lajpat Bai pointed out, in caR© 
of war or very near that, you may have to have recourse to special pro- 
cedure. Can wo say that most Indians are morally convinced that there 
was a ease made out for the detention of these prisoners? Certainly not. 
"We here on this side are not less anxious for peace and order than the 
Members on the other side Ts it to be supposed that we are not much 
more interested in it than the Members of Government? (Hear, hear.) 
If we are interested in it and if we still sa\ that these are not proper 
laws to enact, these repressive measures should not have been undertaken, 
and these men should not have been put in jail or be now detained in 
jail, it is because we feel that the Government is doing it deliberately, 
scientifically and for political purposes, and is not adopting these repres- 
sive measures for the purpose of putting down actual violent crime" which 
it feels convinced does oxist in this country. I 'dispute the bona fide8 
of Government in this matter. I do not believe they are convinced of it. 
But they do want to provent or regulate political agitation in the country. 
They want the political leadership of the country and they naturally want 
to terrorise the people. The terrorism is on the 'other side, on the side 
of Government, not on the side of the people. I certainly think that, 
if under this Bengal Ordinance the Government is put in these jails, 
undoubtedly the terrorism would disappear in no time and peace qpd 
order would be restored. I find Lord Morley when he wrote to Lord 
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Jlinto saying that “ You admit that, being locked up, they can have no 
share in this abomination, but their continued detention will frighten 
the evil-doers generally After all, we must get to know the heart of 
Government from the statesmen who in the past have governed this 
country both here and in England, and we see that these measures are 
adopted, as Lord Morlej says, because their continued detention will 
frighten evil-doers generally. It is to make an example that these things 
ard done. Therefore the Government does not in the least care whether 
men are innocent or guilty. They somehow put persons in jail saying, 
Somebody murdered somebody else and therefore let us have A, B, 
and C in jail and if they are not the right men it does not matter Some 
men are required and there are people who, according to Mr. Keane, 
are the invisible supporters of these very visible detenus whose agitation 
it is very inconvenient for us to face and therefore those agitators must 
be put down. The cat was out of the bag when Mr. Keane said that 
these measures are adopted with a view’ really to put down political 
agitation. I consider that we art' not here to mix up political agitation 
with the release of prisoners. I consider the release of prisoners or their 
being put on trial as an issue by itself and that it stands on its own merits, 
and the proposition which my Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
moved is a self-respecting proposition. We do not sue for any clemency. 
We ask that they should be put upon their trial or released. If the 
Government really wants to eo-operate with the people, then it "will take 
lihe measures suggested in the proposition. But if it does not want the 
co-operation of the people at any time, at present or in the future, but 
w’ants to govern in its own wa\ as Lai a Lajpat Itai said, by all means 
let them go on. I have not the slightest doubt that this accentuation 
of feeling which has arisen in the country' between Indians and English- 
men is mainly due to the policy of repression which has been pursued 
In our country it is unfortunately true that repression has occasionally 
succeeded in repressing our people and the bureaucracy think that they 
can put down political agitation by periodical repression. Because of that, 
they are persisting in their policy. But the time has come when repres- 
sion of this description will certainly not daunt us and we will go on in 
spite of any amount of repression. Therefore, I warn this Government 
to desist from continuing the action which they have taken in the past. 
It was convenient to them to initiate this policy in the past when there 
was not that unanimous feeling which there is in the country to-dav. 
As some of my Honourable friends who preceded me said, on this matter 
of repressive policy of Government there is very little difference of opinion. 
To-day in the country the Government cannot get together a party. There 
w’as a time when I know that Government could get together a party 
before launching upon repression. I know that perfectly well, and that 
has been done on very many occasions. But, hereafter* it will be impos- 
sible for them to get together a party except an obscurantist party here 
and there Therefore, T would warn Government, if they 'realty think 
that they should not obstruct the progress of popular affairs but should 
co-operate with men op this side of the House, they must mend their 
behaviour. If they reall\ think that we are suing for peace and that by 
this periodical adoption of this policy of first repression and putting people 
in jail and continuing to detain them there for a number of years, and 
afterwards releasing them the politics of this country can be brought 
under their control, they are very much mistaken. We know perfectly 
well that, if we made this the only condition of our co-operation, the 
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Government would agree to release these prisoners forthwith; I have not 
the slightest doubt about it. The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman 
may give an emphatic negative, but I have not the slightest doubt about 
it, — if to-day the country is prepared to co-operate with them they will 
certainly release these prisoners. But what will they do thereafter again 
when we want more advance? They will launch further repression and 
put people in jail again so as to prevent us from getting any further advance. 
Therefore it is that this vicious circle must be broken at some place or 
another. I think our eyes have been opened and those of us who have 
been moderates in the past have become certainly extremists I do not 
think anybody need be ashamed of the word ‘ extremist \ I certainly 
was a very mild man and I hope still to he a mild man hut 1 certainly 
believe that, as my friend Mr Acharya said, I would be doing my duty 
by the comitry properly if, instead of Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose, I were 
in his place in jail. 1 certainly consider that God’s judgment will be upon 
this Government, if the judgment of the Indian people will not make 
them bend. All that human beings can do wo shall do, but, if wo cannot 
teach the Government a lesson, I leave it to Providence to teach them a 
lesson and pray God’s own condign punishment will descend upon their 
head. 

Pandit Hlrday Nath Kunzm (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : When I saw Mr. Keane, who I am sorry to say hails from the 
United Provinces, rise from his seat, I was never in doubt even for a second 
about the general tenor of his speech, but wiiat In* has actually said hap 
taken me somewhat by surprise. As one of the Secretaries of the United 
Provinces Government and later on its Chief Secretary, he constantly de- 
fended untenable propositions but, having followed hiB speeches carefully, 

I can say \ remember no occasion w hen he made a more unconvincing and 
a more unreal speech But to do him juRticf , I feel that, had he been 
left to himself, he would have preferred to maintain silence He was 
suffering from the disadvantage of having to deliver a speech to order. 

In a debate like this, Sir, it is possible to let the discussion range 
over a wide field, but I propose for my own part to confine it to practical 
issues b,y following the lineR laid down by the Mover of the amendment 
and the Honourable the Home Member. Two questions arise in this con- 
nection, first, whether there is a revolutionary conspiracy, and second,! 
what is the extent of it and how it should be dealt with. Now, the 
existence of a revolutionary conspiracy has never been questioned. The 
Home Member devoted a great portion of his speech to the citation of a 
number of cases with the object of showing that a revolutionary conspiracy 
existed. In so far as its existence is admitted, the mention of the numer- 
ous cases contained in the speech of the Home Member can scarcely have 
any effect on the Assembly Apart from this, as has been pointed out, 
nearly all the important cases cited bv the Home Member were referred 
to by him two years ago and were met point by point by the Honourable 
Pandit Motilal Nehru The Mirzapore Street bomb* case was in particular 
referred to pointedly by Pandit Motilal Nehru. After pointing out all the 
facts of the case he asked Government whether it was possible that a man- 
who had been prosecuted by Government and who was subsequently acquit- 
ted could be regarded as an informer. The Honourable the Home Member 
wound up the debate at the end He had the last word on the subject. 
Indeed under our Legislative Rules Government officials have the last word 
on every subject; and, if he did not choose to reply to the pointed arguments 
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used by Pandit Motilal Nehru, we should be pardoned for remaining un- 
convinced by the belated explanation offered by tho Home Member two 
years after his inability to meet the arguments of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Now, the revolutionary conspiracy, Sir, being taken for granted, the 
point is whether the men who have been arrested should be brought to 
trial or not. 1 arn glad that it has been made clear during the course of 
the discussion that the .Resolution does not ask for the release of prisoners : 
it only asks for their release in cases whore Government are not prepared 
to bring them to trial But, apart from this, whatever our own feelings 
might be, this Resolution does not even ask that the Bengal detenus 
should be tried in accordance with the ordinary law of the land. You have 
laid down a special procedure tor the trial of offenders of a certain kind in 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. The amendment of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru does not prevent you from following that procedure. Now 
it has been said that, if the persons who were arrested about 27 months 
ago are brought to trial, Government might be compelled to disclose a 
great deal ot information which might endanger the safety of Government 
officials and of law-abiding citizens. Honourable Members are surely 
aware that provisions relating to the appointment of special tribunals are 
contained in the Bengal Ordinance issued on the 25th October, 1924. 
They are embodied in the Criminal Law Amendment Act which came into 
force in March, 1925. Besides, this Honourable House passed supple- 
mentary legislation in 1925 enabling those who were convicted by special 
tribunals to appeal to the High Court.. Now, why was the procedure of 
trial by a special tribunal provided for? Why were provisions relating to 
this subject embodied both in the original Ordinance and in the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, if Government thought that the men who were 
arrested could not be brought to trial without disclosing facts which, for 
reasons of Stale, they wished t r> keep secret? It was surely known to 
them, when the Bengal Ordinance was promulgated and when the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act was passed, whether they would be able to bring the 
offenders to trial or not? Is it fair, after providing for the trial of cases 
in the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, and providing even for 
appeals to the High Court in order to allav public agitation, to refuse 
persistently to make use of those provisions? 

The Honourable the Home Member argued the case for the detention 
of the detenus on administrative grounds. Now, I am sure Government 
will recognise that for the maintenance of peace and order they have to 
depend not merely upon laws but also upon the force of public opinion. 
Tbev will recognise that it is of no less potency than laws in securing 
obedience for such measures as they might promulgate. They will also 
bear in mind the complaints that were made years ago in the old Imperial 
Legislative Council on account of the operation of the Defence of India 
Act. Its administration shows that it is possible, Sir, for administrative 
reasons, to create a wilderness and call it peace. But, even for adminis- 
trative reasons, it should be recognised that it is possible to carry a 
measure too far, and, when it is borne in mind that not merely extremists 
but even those whom Government would regard generally as entertaining 
sober views and as being on the side of law and order — for example, the 
Indian Association of Calcutta, — doubted the necessity for the promulgation 
of the Bengal Ordinance, the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru gains 
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considerably in force You have detained these men for 27 months We 
know that they cannot be indefinitely detained, for the Bengal Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act can last only tor five years (An Honourable 
Member “It will be renewed ”) [Renewed, if it is lenewed That is a 
different matter, but the present Act at any rate limits its operation to 6 
years (An Honouiable Member “Then there is [Regulation HI ”) Will 
you not, then, m view even ot the grounds on which the efficiency of 
administrative action rests and in view of the uneasiness of the very 
opinion which has generally betn with >ou m the maintenance of law and 
order, revise your decision and Mius have on your side a force of consider 
able value, viz , a conciliated public opinion ? 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Ohaudhury (Assam Muhammadan) Sir, in rising 
to speak upon this amendment at this fag end of the day, I have no 
desire to take up the time of the House m ropeatmg all those arguments 
which have been advanced from hundr< ds of platforms throughout the 
country, against the injustice or iniquity of detention under Begulation III 
or the Ordinance I shall, Sn, merely confine myself to the consideration 
of the question m the light of the latest official pronouncements on the 
subject The Viceroy, Sir, m his speech, has laid down two conditions 
for the release of these prisoners, firstly, a change in the condition of the 
country brought about b\ the total suppression of the revolutionary move- 
ment, and secondly, a change m the mentality and the outlook of the 
detenus As regards the first condition, Sir, the change in the condition 
of the countiy brought about by the total suppression of the revolutionary 
movement, what I do not understand is this If the police fails in itB 
primary duty of rooting out the revolutionary movement from Bengal, 
why should Mr Subash Chunder Bose or lus fnends bo penalised for the 
inefficiency of the police? 

As a maiter of fact, Sir by the continued detention of persons whom 
millions love and respect and believe to be innocent, it is the Government 
who IB creating the atmosphere m winch levolutionary crimes thrive and 
prosper By its poli< v of detention, the Government is exasperating the 
public and adding fuel to the revolution ary fire I shall be repeating 
merely a truism Sir when 1 sa\, that, m spite of the firm hand of the 
Government to winch the Honourable Home Member has referred, Bengal 
will have no peace, no rest, so long as Subash Chunder Bose remains in 
prison Human nature being what it is, the Government, if they persist 
in this policy will have to wait till doomsday for the revolutionary move- 
ment to be weeded out of Bengal When the policy of the Government 
and the inefficiency of the police conspire to keep alive the revolutionary 
ferment, why should the people who are safely locked up m the jails be 
made to suffer for it? 

As regards the second condition, Sir, I do not know by whafr- psycho- 
logical process the Government intend to discover a change in the men- 
tality of the detenus, unless they are prepared to release them an<f give 
them a chance of proving by their conduct what they have all along mfiffii- 
tained, that they had no share, and no desire to share, in thi<* revolutionary 
movement Many of the detenus who were arrested and subsequently 
released, many of them men of brains of which the Honourable the Home 
Member is so much afraid, are not known to have abused their liberty. 
At any rate, Sir Charles Tegart and his police officers of Elysium Bow 
can very well be trusted to look after these well-known characters Lord 
Lytton, whom Mr Keane has referred to as the embodiment of all liberal 
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sentiment, too, seems to have a very uneasy conscience over the matter. 
He is prepared to release them on their giving an undertaking; but, Sir, 
cannot we expect the Government to rise above petty considerations of 
prestige and by a bold gesture of courage and statesmanship release these 
prisoners without trying to extract from them an undertaking against 
which their sense of honour might rebel? 

These gentlemen, Sir, have suffered much on merest suspicion. Even 
the criminals, convicted for long terms of imprisonment for most heinous 
crimes, have this solace and consolation that some day, on some definite 
day, whether near or distant, they will come out of the prison-gate. 
This enables them to bear with fortitude the privations of jail life. But 
even this consolation is denied the State prisoners. Theirs is a lot un- 
relieved by an^ such prospect. Theirs is the path that has no turning. 
l)ay in and day out, they are to drag on their monotonous and miserable 
existence, gradually pining away and sinking slowly to the grave. Not 
unnaturally many fell diseases find in them an easy victim. Even 
Subash Chander Bose, who was the very picture of health at the time of 
his arrest, and who was reported to be living in a sort of earthly paradise, 
with the diversions of cricket and ping-pong, had to be removed to Mandalay 
for medical examination. This to my mind is probably the most refined 
form of the Inquisition ever invented by a civilised government. I have 
often wondered, Sir, whether the guillotine was not more humane, more 
merciful than this continuous torture. 

Supposing, Sir, in a momentary lapse into statesmanship, 
it not into justice, the Government decides to release these 
prisoners and give them a ehanoe of mending their supposed erratic ways. 
What can be the possible effect of that? The Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber has drawn a very doleful picture of the future. If you will allow me, 
Sir, to indulge in a little bit of prophecy, I can assure the House that the 
mighty British Indian Empire will not collapse on the morrow of Subhas 
Bose’s release. Things, Sir, will go on just as merrily as before; the Con- 
gress office will not be shifted from Bow Bazar to Writers Buildings, nor is 
Mr Subash Chandra Bose likely to take up his residence at Belvedere 
(\pplause). Clive Street will still be infested with Burra Sahibs and 
Boxwallas. Arrogant and intemperate speeches will still be made at St. 
Andrew’s dinner and we are not likely to meet the anarchist with a 
revolver under his arm-pit at every street corner. The only difference 
will be that Calcutta will be a better, a cleaner, and a healthier city to 
live in when its energetic and selfless Chief Executive Officer is restored 
to the Corporation. 

* Before I sit down, Sir, I should like to make an appeal to the con- 
science of the bureaucracy, provided, of course. Sir, such a thing as con- 
science can exist in a " steel frame " (Hearv hear). The position of the 
Government, Sir, was never stronger than it is to-day. We must admit 
this, to our great shame. We have it on the testimony of the Secretary 
of State that the political situation has greatly improved in India. The 
Government can, therofore, very well afford to take an indulgent view of 
the situation. The country, with a united voice, has demanded the release 
of these prisoners. If the Government fails to pay heed to them, it will 
onlv strengthen the pophlar conviction that neither the earnest appeal 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru nor of the other leaders on the floor of this House, 
can move the flint-hearte^ bureaucracy, and it will be said, Sir, and, I 
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say, said rightly, that the Government is more afraid of the methods that 
this handful of young men are supposed to stand for than of the united 
constitutional protest of the entire nation. That, Sir, is not a salutary 
lesson to teach to the impulsive and emotional youths of Bengal. I would 
therefore appeal to the Government * Do not drive Bengal to despair and 
to yet more desperate means. ( Applause V 

llr. H. Tonkinson (Burma : Nominated Official) : Sir, before referring 
to some of the remarks which have been made in the course of this debate, 

I wish to state with all the emphasis at my command that it was only 
compelling circumstances which forced the Government of Bengal and the 
Government of India to tako the steps which are complained of in the Reso- 
lution before the House and in the amendment which has been moved by 
my Honourable friend the Pundit. It was only in very exceptional condi- 
tions that Government would have taken the action which they did. In 
this connection, Sir, I should like to quote a passage from the speech of 
His Excellency the Viceroy in this House on the 24th of January 1927. I 
do not propose to quote the passage which has already been quoted, but 
another one. His Excellency said with reference to the British people : 

“ Their own inherited qualities left them no alternative hut to open to India the 
path in which they had themselves been pioneers and along which they ha\e been, 
and are, leading the peoples wherever the British flag is flown.’* 

That quotation was made m reference to another point, but I submit 
that the question which we are now considering is one, one of the perhaps 
very few others, in which the British people have also been pioneers. It 
is, Sir, to the principles of British jurisprudence introduced into British 
India by British people that appeals have been made in ibis case. Anti I 
say, Sir, that the inherent qualities of the British people would have caused 
them to proceed against the misguided persons who have K en detained 
under Regulation III, or whose movements have been restricted under the 
Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, by open trial if compelling circum- 
stances bad not rendered that impossible Therefore Sir, although in the 
course of my remarks I wish to defend the action that has been taken by 
Government in regard to these people, 1 trust that it will be realisod that 
I defend the action of Government at the present time with reference only 
to the special circumstances of Bengal. The previous histories of. His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal, of His Excellency the late Viceroy, of 
the Secretary of State under the late Labour Government, during whose 
term of office the Ordinance w T ns draft ed and brought into force, and of the 
present Secretary of State, should. T think show that only in very excep- 
tional conditions would they have used these powers. 

I now turn, Sir, to what I have described as the compelling circum- 
stances of Bengal. I have no time to draw a complete picture of the dis- 
tressful history of revolutionary crime in Bengal. I have not the time to 
go through the long series of political robberies and dapoities. They consti- 
tuted a very surprising phenomenon in themselves — dneoities and robberies 
committed by youths of respectable origin with the object not of obtaining 
pecuniary gain but of obtaining money for the support of the revolutionary 
movement. Those dacoities and robberies, Sir, involved the looting and 
the murder of innocent persons in far-away villages throughout the length 
and breadth of Bengal. Another aspect of that revolutionary crime waB 
the campaign for the perversion of the minds of youths and young lads in 
the schools and colleges of Bengal. That campaign, Sir, was definite!^ 
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enjoined upon the members of these revolutionary societies by their rules ; 
and the societies evidently expected to obtain recruits, and did obtain 
recruits, amongst these impressionable students, quite inadequately equipped 
to appreciate what they undertook when they took the vows which were 
' forced upon the members of these societies. In passing, I may say, in 
regard to this point, that I think it difficult to imagine a more despicable 
cburse than that taken by some members of these societies who became 
teachers in the schools of Bengal with the deliberate object of perverting 
the minds of the boys committed to their charge. As to the extent to 
which there was a campaign for the perversion of the minds of those young 
boys I would remark that in the period from 1907 to 3917. out of 186 per- 
sons convicted or killed during the commission of revolutionary crime, 124 
were between the ages of 16 and 25 — 124 out of 186. 

• I have also, Sir, no time to refer at length to the terrorist campaign; 
the campaign, Sir, directed against the lives of the magistrates and judicial 
officers engaged in the trial of these cases, against the lives of the police 
officers, mainly Indian, engaged in their investigation, and against the lives 
of the persons who had given information to the police. I was surprised. 
Sir, to hear to-day from the Honourable the Pandit that he had heard of 
only one case in 1908 in which an informer was killed. Sir, you have only 
to read publications which are in the library of this House to find case after 
case. I put down several here within a few minutes of his remarks, but 
I do not propose to refer to them now. What was the result of that campaign 
is illustrated, I think, conclusively by the observations in judgments, etc., 
from which I should like to cite one. This is a quotation from a commit- 
ment order: 

“ The fear shown by the majority of the witnesses wa^ one of the notable features 
of the case. It was obvious that many of them only spoke with reluctance while a 
considerable number showed such extreme nervousness at the sight of the accused 
when shown them for identification that they made not the faintest effort to identify 
any of them and exhibited only a great anxiety to escape at the earliest possible 
moment.’’ 

Mr. Hirm&l Ohunder Ohunder: When was this judgment deliver^? 

Mr. H» Tonkinson ; I am coming to that point now. I have referred 
up to the present to the history of revolutionary crime in Bengal during the 
period 1906-16. I will indicate very clearly — at least I hope so — the rele- 
vance of that history to the present time, later. The history of the crime 
in Bengal in those years was inquired into by a very distinguished Com- 
mittee. The President of that Committee was one of the Judges of the 
High Court of Justice from England; the members of that Committee con- 
sisted of the Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court, a distinguished 
Indian Judge from the Madras High Court, one Executive officer — an officer 
not from Bengal, but from the United Provinces — and also one distinguished 
Indian politician and lawyer, Sir Provash Chandra Mitter. (An Honourable 
Member : “It is a matter past history now.”) That. Sir, was a distinguish- 
ed Committee and its membership was at least such as to show that they 
were well qualified to examine into the position in the years 1906-16. I 
submit that their findings as to the facts’ — I do not wish to take the House 
any further — their findings as to the facts of the situation in Bengal at that 
time merit the very careful attention of Honourable Members. After 
Honourable Members have referred to the Beport of that Committee I would 1 
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ask them to consider the series of cases which have been put before them 
by the Honourable the Home Member on the present occasion and on pre- 
vious occasions. If they do so they will see how the features of the earlier 
conspiracy have been repeated; they will see how the political dacoities 
have been repeated, how those political dacoities were accompanied by the 
use of fire-arms — a very unusual feature in Bengal, for in the six years 
before 1906 there were practically no such cases occurring — how bombs had 
again begun to be used, how youths were again perverted, and how terrorism 
was again brought into use. Then, I submit that any Honourable Member 
will, if he applies his mind to the comparison, agree that there was a 
definite recrudescence of the same revolutionary conspiracy that had practi- 
cally established in Bengal a reign of terror in the \ears before the use of 
the Defence of India Act and the rules thereunder had stopped it. 

Sir, during the course of the debate we have heard very different views 
adduced as to the guilt or otherwise of the people against whom this action 
has been taken. One Honourable Member, Mr. Acharva, did agree that 
if these cases were ^examined by a Committee, he had no doubt that that 
Committee would como to the same conclusion as was come to by Govern- 
ment . . . 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: What 1 said was that so long as only tainted 
materials were* placed before the Committee, any Committee would come 
only to the same conclusion. The materials were not reliable 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: That is exactly the point l was going to refer to 
His remarks were with reference to the materials upon which Government 
has taken action. Of course, it is impossible for me now to refer in detail 
to the materials upon which action had been taken in 1924-1925, but I can 
say at once that the materials were of the same character as those described 
in the report of the distinguished Committee to which 1 have already 
referred. 

Mr. A. Rangaswamy Iyengar: We did not agree with it. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson : I assert it as a fact If, Sir, Honourable Members 
will consider the nature of that evidence, if they will consider how inform a 
tion obtained in one place led to information as to what was happening in 
other places, which was tested and found to be cc^rrect, how that informa- 
tion led to information as to what was taking place in another place and so 
on, in an endless chain, they will, T think, realise that these statements 
are not statements such as those of accomplices whicE we have been accus- 
tomed to reject in ordinary criminal trials 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Why not try them? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: I will come to that point later. There have been, 
Sir, two opposing suggestions, either implicit or explicit, in the course of 
this debate. On the one hand, it is suggested that these cases should he 
referred to a Committee. This implies, of eourse, the possible necessity 
for some special law. On the other hand there is the suggestion that we 
snould bring the cases to open trial, which denies any possibility of such 
a necessity. As to the first suggestion, I have only to remark that T claim 
that it is clear to any one who examines the evidence put before him that we 
have the same revolutionary conspiracy as has been enquired into already 
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by a very distinguished Committee. That Committee has established defi- 
nitely the nature of the revolutionary crime that was in existence. As to 
the cases against individuals, they were fully inquired into by judicial 
officers. Then I come to the second suggestion, that they Bhould be brought 
to open trial. In regard to this point, I should like to allude to the point 
made by Mr. Kunzru when he asked why we have introduced provisions in 
the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act in regard to trial and suggested 
that there had been none. That is what I understood was the implication 
of his remarks. There have been at least three such trials to my knowledge. 
As to the second suggestion, that we should bring these people to open trial, 
I submit .... 


Mr. D. V. Belvi: On a point of order, Sir How is all this relevant? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson: I submit, Sir, that no Government worthy of the 
name would imperil the lives of its police officers and witnesses, as would 
be the case if these people were brought to trial. Government, Sir, have 
been compelled to use these weapons, and I submit they must continue to 
use them until they are sure that the period of danger of terrorist crime 
has ceased. 

My Honourable friend, Lala Lajpat Rai, suggested that no Government 
would use such a law except in a state of war. I say, Sir, on the other 
hand, that no Government would refrain from using such weapons. For- 
tunately, Sir, there has been no necessity for such action in England; in 
tact such weapons are not immediately at the disposal of the Executive 
Government in England. Speaking for myself, Sir, I have, however, suffi- 
cient confidence in the general^ good sense of the British people to entertain 
no doubt that, if similar conditions occurred in any part of England as 
'Occurred in Bengal, if the lives of the police officials in England were im- 
perilled in the same manner as in Bengal, if the lives of all who came for- 
ward were imperilled in the same manner, then, Sir, in my opinion, though 
Parliament would hesitate as the Government of India did hesitate, it 
would not be verv long before a similar law to that of the Bengal Criminal 
Daw Amendment Act was on the Statute Book of England. 

In conclusion, Sir, I wish to ask Honourable Members opposite to show 
some consideration for the people whose interest it really is that this action 
should be taken. I refer to the fathers and mothers of Bengal. I ask, 
Sir, is it not reasonable for them to object, as I am confident they do, 
( A Voice: "No.”) to the manner in which the minds of their young sons, 
boys of impressionable age, have been perverted by the revolutionary 
societies in Bengal. I am confident, notwithstanding all that is said by 
Members opposite, that the fathers and mothers of Bengal would be the 
.first to regret it, if Government should stay their hand and refrain from 
msing all their powers in the suppression of revolutionary crime until all 
reasonable fear of a recrudescence of terroristic outrages has ceased. 

Pandit Mad an Mohan Malavtya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I know there is a feeling that anything said on 
•a Resolution like the one which is before the House will not persuade the 
'Government to accept it, and vet I feel that I should not cast my vote 
silently on such a Resolution. I was grieved, Sir, to hear one Honourable 
Member suggest that 'this was an annual entertainment. I was grieved 
that he used the word ” sham ” in connection with the Resolution before 
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the House. Let me assure the Honourable Member, Sir, and every tne 
-else, that it is a matter of the most earnest concern to us, that we con- 
sider it our duty that, coming here to represent the people of this country, 
we should bring to the notice of the Government the universal desire in 
the country that this detention of a hundred and odd men without trial 
-shall cease. We consider that great injustice has been perpetrated by 
the detention of these men, for such a long time, without trial, and we 
^consider it our duty to these men as fellow -men that we should raise our 
voice against it again and again until we convert the Government to our 
views and see these men restored to their liberty. Can there be anything 
.of greater concern to any liberal-minded man in this country than to find 
that a hundred and more of his fellow-men, men of education, of position, 
Iiave been detained under what has been described as a lawless law and 


that, while 27 months have elapsed since they were arrested and the 
Government have not had the fairness —I would not Bay the courage — to 
bring them to trial, they still desire to continue to keep them in detention 
ior an indefinite period? Is there an Englishman, either here or outside, 
who would make a speech like the one we heard from the last speaker, 
'who suggested that in England, if conditions arose like those that obtained 
in Bengal, the good sense of Englishmen would enable any Government 
to take such action there as has been taken by the Government of India 
here? They would not dare to think of it in England. They would not 
allow any man who had such a notion to approach the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. I can well understand that there might be circumstances in which 
exceptional laws might be necessary. When such circumstances have 
arisen, have we not supported the action of Government? When the war 
•broke out, did we not support the Defence of India Act? If circumstances 
will yet arise when it should be necessary to adopt exceptional laws, I 
am certain that the good sense of my countrymen will stand by the Gov- 
ernment in supporting that action. But what are the circumstances 
which we have to consider here? In Bengal you had diarchy introduced. 
There was a tussle going on between the Swaraj Party and the Government 
cf Bengal. The Swaraj Party did, by its action, defeat the Bengal Gov- 
ernment, it irritated that Government, and, shortly after it, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal took action, in the extraordinary way in which they did 

to lock up a number of those who were opposed to it. Is it not a fact 

will deny it ? — that the bulk of those who were arrested belonged to 
the Swara] Party ? Were they not prominent in the Congress organisation ? 

And what is it that we ask now after two years and three months of 
their detention? We do nftt ask that they should be released if Govern- 
ment have any case against them. We ‘only ask that they should be 
released if the Government do not intend to bring them to trial Gov- 
ernment come forward with the plea, “ We cannot bring these men to 
trial because there are certain difficulties/’ The difficulties which were 
pointed out were those that existed in the depade that has gone bv We 
ask Government to say what it is that stands ndw in the way of their 
putting these men on their trial. If, after having had these men under 
detention for 27 months, the Government are not able to tell the public 
what th$re is against them, if during the 27 months that have elapsed 
they have not been able to find anything which they can unre against 

£ e ° e ,™ n 11 a ° 0U 1 °V U // e ' in , T °P e ? I GovernXt oSt 

to release them without further delay. If they have a case against the 
detenus let them put forward that ease, and if there is evident to sfti 
that these men did connect themselves with an^ anarchical conspiracies. 
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or that they did encourage cnme or lawless activities— -let the court pro- 
nounce its judgment, and the people of India, law-abiding as they are* wuL 
aceept that judgment, and I assure Government that the Members of this 
House who are to-day asking them to release these men or to put them 
on trial, will stand up to support the Government when they have obtained 
such a verdict. But let there be fairness between man and man. These 
men who ate kept under detention are our fellow -men, and we , owe it 
to them that we should raise our voice on behalf of those that cannot speak, 
for nothing more than fairness to them, for an open trial or release. If 
the Government still think that they have a case against these men lot 
them put forward that case. We cannot listen any longer to the plea 
^hat the Government find insuperable difficulties in bringing these~ men to 
trial. What are those difficulties? If you have got a case against them 
'put it before a court of law. If you have not, confess that you have none, 
As you have virtually confessed by your silence that you have none. I 
am not here to pronounce a judgment that there is no case against any 
of these men. I say, let us know what the case is. If there is a case 
proved against any one of the detenuB or all of them, we Bhall bow to 
the judgment of a court of law. But we cannot bear the situation that, 
while these men were proceeded against under a special preventive measure, 
and while this Assembly and the people of Bengal have times without 
number pleaded for an open trial of them, the Government should still, 
taking protection under a special Act passed by an exceptional procedure, 
keep these men in jail for an indefinite period. I am really grieved to 
5 think, Sir, that these fellow-men have not had fair play. I do 

r,M * not like to say a word against His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal, but, having carefully considered the whole situation, having 
earnestly pleaded in private and in public for an open trial or release of 
these men, I cannot help saying that there is one human weakness which 
is standing in the wav of their release and that is that high official’s zid. 

It is that zid that bars the way to justice. I cannot discover a singlfi 
reason which would justify the detention of these men after they have 
undergone 27 months of detention. What was the condition in Bengal 
When these men were arrested? What has it been since then? 
Could not the ordinary law take care of them? Have not those who 
actually committed violent crimes been put on their trial and convicted? 
These detenus were merely suspected of having been connected with 
violent crime. Why should they not be tried and evidence produced against 
them? What have the officers of Government been doing all these 27 
months? If you cannot produce any evidencfe against them even now you 
should certainly not detain them any longer. That is what I expect of 
every Englishman who loves justice and fair play, whether he is an official 
or a non-official. When you find that in those cases which you brought 
into court, witnesses were not frightened, jurors were not terrorised, when 
you find that people came forward to give evidence, when in every single 
C8$e that Government put forward it obtained a conviction, it passes my 
understanding why Government should come forward and snv that the 
detenus cannot bo dealt with according to the ordinary law. There 
is a provision in the Code of Criminal Procedure for preventing crime. 
That provision, I submit, is sufficient. If there Is any serious suspicion 
against a man, the law provides for its being examined, and proved or dis- 
proved. Under the ordinarv law if a man is arrested and nut on trial and 
if the police are not ready with the oaae, they cannot detain him indefinitely. 
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They must produce him before the court. They must ask the court to 
extend time in order that they might have their case ready, but they cannot 
go on asking for an extension again and again without showing good reason 
therefor. The court would refuse it. But here you find that the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, not having any case to put before a court, is keeping 
these men under detention for this oppressively long period. This is clearly 
wrong. Justice demands that Government must either produce its evidence 
or, failing that, it must let the men go out. 

There is one argument that has been urged again and again irom the 
official Benches which I must notice. Several Honourable Members have 
said 4 w r e cannot endanger the lives of our officers \ Does an} one of us 
want to endanger their lives? They are our iellowiuen, labourers in the 
same cause, servants of the public, of the King and of the country. Is 
there a single man on this sale oJ t lie House who would wish that any 
officer of Government should be mjui'd? No. We are as much anxit us 
that they should be protected in the discharge of their duties as Honour- 
able Members on the other sale. We too recognise their good work. We 
honour them for it When they expose themselves to danger in the dis- 
charge of their duties, we rejoice to hear it, be they Indians or Europeans. 
We honour fearless devotion to duty wherever we find it. But let us con- 
sider what is the extent of the danger which you have to provide for 
and what is the right way of meeting it Every one of us is exposed to 
a certain amount of danger in the discharge of his duties Have not many 
men laid down their lives in the discharge of their duties? Is it the first 
time that we hear that officers of Government are exposed to danger? If 
a man were to bo frightened by the thought that, in discharging his duty, 
he might incur the ill-will of some of his fellow-men and that he might in 
consequence be shot or stabbed, that man would cease to deserve our 
respect. We have to go through life facing all the risks we are exposed 
to in the discharge of our duty. Whatever duty is cast upon us, we have 
to do it. We honour our English fellow-men because they possess a 
keen sense of duty; we honour our Indian fellow-men w r ho have 
shown the same sense of duty We are sincerely glad to think that in 
Bengal itself, as Government officers have several times acknowledged, 
and acknowledged with grateful satisfaction, many Indians have laid 
down their lives in the discharge of their duties. Well, that risk 
wt cannot entirely eliminate, that risk w^e cannot entirely avoid. I do not 
say that we should seek it I do not say that we should surround our 
officers with such risk. But I do say, that taking every reasonable step 
to guard them again*! any undue risk, lot us go through our task, let us 
discharge our duties, fortified bv the feeling that if death comes to us, in 
the discharge of our duty, it will be welcome (Hear, hear). 

There was a Viceroy who presided over the deliberations of the Govern- 
ment of India in Delhi in 1912. Thai good Viceroy was nearly killed by 
a bomb by the act of an assassin, and what did ho do? I had the privilege 
of being a Member of the Imperial Legislative Otmncil at the time. We 
were all struck with awo and sorrow to hear that Lord Hardinge had 
been struck by a bomb as he w T as entering Delhi in state in a great 
procession. An address was to be presented to him by us, Members of the 
'Council. Having been so struck, he was taken down to his room; and 
while we were all afraid that he might not survive, the first thing Lord 
Hardinge said to Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, the senior Member of Council 
at the time, was: “ No change of policy, Wilson", and Sir Guy Ileetwpod 
readily responded: ** No change, Your Excellency *\ That is an example 
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which has been handed down to us by a noble Englishman, and there have 
teen many other noble Englishmen who have exposed themselves to danger, 
have suffered death in the discharge of their duties. Let not Englishmen 
say to-day that they ore more timid than their predecessors were. I do 
not charge them with that timidity, I do not charge them with 
cowardice; I know then* are many brave .men and true 
among them; but 1 say, do not do yourselves the injustice of putting 
forward this craven fear of an officer being killed to justify your action 
in indefinitely keeping in detention a hundred and more follow-men against 
whom you have not got a cast 1 to put before a court or the public I 
would rather that an officer here or there were exposed to a danger to 
life which limy never actually come, than that so many of my fellow-men 
should be condemned to that oppressive cheerless hfe which has been 
described by one of these detenus in a paper which has been circulated 
to us and some idea of which has been conveyed to us by our estoemed 
friend, Lala Lajpat Bai, wdio himself was a victim of Regulation III in 
1900-07. Now, that is all that I plead to-day. I do not deny that there 
may be a conspiracy. When my Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
says, that there is a conspiracy in Bengal, I accept the statement from 
Him. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: You accept the statement? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I accept it from you. I do not deny 
it; but 1 say that the way to meet that conspiracy is, not by locking up 
men who are merely suspected of having been concerned in it — the way 
to deal with them is as you deal with men who are actually guilty of 
violent crime. You have dealt with such men in the open way, you have 
brought them to trial. T)o the same with these suspects. Let every 
one who is seriously suspected of having been concerned in violent crime 
be brought before a court of law, and let him suffer the pains, and penalties, 
of his acts; but I submit with all respect, that the Government of India 
should no longer allow the detention of these men in jail. It is unfor- 
tunate that His Excellency, Lord Lytton, has taken a very strong view in 
this matter. I am sorry to think he has I think he is wrong. He may 
possess all the qualities which the Honourable Mr. iKeane says ho has. 
I mvself h >ld him in high esteem for many qualities of head and heart 
hut I am sorry to sav that it is mv conviction that Lord Lytton is absolutely 
in the wrong in Ibo matter of the detention of these men, and the sooner 
the Government of India will help him to put an end to that wrong, the 
better will it be for everv one eoncemed. I know that the days of Lord 
Lvtton's Governorship of Bengal are limited He shall have to leave the 
slum s of India and to lay down the reins of the office of the Governor of 
Bengal before manv months have passed. But. as I sincerely wish him 
well, T wish that he should have the satisfaction of seeing this wrong ended 
before he ln\s down the reins of his office I. therefore, appeal to the 
Honourable the Home Member and to every Member of the Government of 
India to give this matter their utmost consideration, to treat this debate 
not us a mailer of pariv tactics, not as a sham or as an entertainment, 
but as a vorv serious matter. Believe me, everv word that T have spoken 
is, if I could so describe it, tinged with the blood of mv heart, because 1 
feel deepJv for those fellow-men who are locked up in jails in different 
parts of the country. If they are guilty, let their guilt be established 
and let them bear punishment ; if they are not guilty, do not let the 
mere fear that some officer of Government may somewhere be struck down 
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and killed stand in the way of these men being restored to liberty. If 
you will, you will be clearly guilty of a wrong which does not raise the 
reputation of either the Government of India or the Government of Bengal. 

I hope, Sir, that the matter will receive the most earnest consideration of 
the Government of India. Nothing more is desired on this side of the 
House than that the Government should decide either to bring thorn to trial 
or to release them. I realise that, after having kept them for 27 months 
in detention, Government will see many reasons for not bringing them to 
trial now. Therefore, with a full sense of the responsibility of urging 
what 1 am urging, 1 most respectfully, most earnestly, submit to the 
Government of India that they should release these men 11 there be 
any among them about whom the Police Commissioner or the Go\ crnor 
or the Government have strong reason*- to suspect that, if they are released, 
they might resort to a course of violence, let their cases he treatod as the 
cases ot othois whom the Govern mm oiispecls are treated. The Criminal 
Intelligence Department and the entire machinery of the Government 
is powerful enough, vigilant enough, to he able to 'look after such men, 
and if they find that any one of those released shows the smallest pro- 
pensity to resort to crimes, there can be no difficulty in the way of your 
apprehending them again; I wish the Government to remember that the 
detention in question was merely a preventive measure. You cannot use 
this preventive measure, without doing a wrong, without great offence to 
justice, to keep these men under detention for an indefinite time. If they 
were put before* a criminal court under the preventive provisions 
of the Jaw on the ground of being suspected of having teen concerned 
in some criminal conspiracy without having been guilty of actually 
committing any crime, what would have been the period for which 
they would have been bound over or imprisoned — a year, two years, 
two and a half years, three years? Is there a single Memhor of this House 
who will tell me that the period of imprisonment would have been more 
than two years? 1 am sure nobody will say so. And two years’ imprison- 
ment thev have already undergone. It is, therefore, high time that you 
released them, as a bare act of justice. I hope the Honourable the Home 
Member will give this matter his most careful consideration. He and the 
Government of India will earn the gratitude. His Excellency the Viceroy will 
earn the gratitude of the entire Indian c immunity if they will do the justice 
of releasing these men who have undergone 27 months of internment with- 
out trial. 

Several Honourable Members: I move, Sir, that the question be now 
put. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh f Choi a Nagpur Division* Non-Muhammadan); 
Sir, I rise to support the amendment moved by our leader Pandit Motilal 
Nehru In doing so, I want to say something regarding the action of the 
so-called Government of this country and their so-called laws. Just now* 
the Honourable the Home Member has related that, as there were certain 
murders and other troubles in Calcutta, Mr Subash Chandra Bose and 
others, according to him, w r ero rightly suspected of being responsible for 
them, arrested and put in jails Similarly, there has been a murdor in 
, Delhi only recentlv ; why should not, according to that method of reason- 
ing, the H me Member and other Government Members be transported? 
Sir, just now it has been related that there is a conspiracy in this country. 
Who is responsible for this revolutionary movement ? Tt is the Govern- 
ment and Government alone and nobody else. They should be warned that 
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they will be taught a lesson if they do not mend their ways. It is no 
longer a secret, as the whole world knows, that whatever mischief is done 
in this country it is the Government that is responsible for it. They have 
forcibly and illegally renjqyed some of our best co-workers of Bengal and 
are still detaining them In* their custody. When we look to the past and 
try to find a parallel of these misdeeds in the history of our country, we 
find that Nadirslmh and other foreign invuders did the same thing. They 
also forcibly took away some of our countrymen and kept them in their 
custody. Even to-da\ the* frontier raiders every now and then do the 
same thing Any man or community of men having a grain of the sense 
of justice will certainly agree with me in my comparison and will em- 
phatically support the statement that this act of the bureaucracy is exactly 
the same as those of Nadirshah and other invaders of the past and of the 
frontier raiders of to-day. Do the bureaucracy propose to remain in this 
country with the same name and fame and to meet with the same fate? 
The soulless, the senseless, the shameless and the heartless supporters of 
those horrible acts of tyranny and lawlessness committed almost every 
minute hv the British bureaucracy in this country will certainly differ from 
me. They will point out that the detenus of Bengal, on account of their . 
own mischievous propaganda, have been arrested according to law and are 
detained in this country. How can this act be compared with those of 
the said Nadirshah and other invaders of the frontier? The very assertion 
of the mischievous propaganda, the very fact of taking shelter under the 
law, and the very fact of those Bengal patriots being detained in this 
country go to show even to the blind portion of the world that these 
bureaucrats are greater Nadirshahs and more dangerous and intolerable 
than the frontier raiders. No honest man can talk of any mischievous pro- 
paganda of these Bengal heroes. Why have not these so-called mischiefs 
been allowed to see the light of day yet? You cannot talk of law even. 
Who made the laws? Every politician and lawyer of the world knows that 
the law is nothing beyond the will of the people, only expressed in terms 
of law. Have the Indians ever willed that these Bengal patriots Bhould 
be shut lip in jails? We, the elected Members of the Supreme Legislative 
Assembly of the country, each of whom has come with the votes of 
thousands and also with the voices of millions of the people of this country, 
and through whom alone can the will of the Indian people be rightly and 
legally expressed, have already given a clear verdict long ago and are going 
to give the same verdict to-dav that the detenus of Bengal be immediately 
released without a moment’s delay. This is the will of the Indian people, 
this is tho decision of the Indian Legislature, and this is the law. Obey 
it, please. You cannot say that this is not the Supreme Legislative Assem- 
bly ol the country, and that we are not the legislators duly elected by the 
people. Obey the law and then oijly are you the Government of the 
eouiitrv and have the right to remain as such; if not, you are either a 
band of t\ rants or of robbers, or of dacoits or a combination of all. If not 
to-das , vcr\ soon in future we shall have a Government of our own and 
you the bureaucrats will be arrested, convicted and sentenced either to 
imprisonment in this country or to transportation to England, even without 
trial. * 

In conclusion, I gi»ve a most sincere piece of advice to the British 
bureaucrats here and the British Parliament and the British people beyond 
the seas, and it is this. Please be wiser and try to take lessons from the 
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.history of the world. Take lessons from the history of your own toimection 
with America, Ireland and China. The Indians have for long been feeling 
exactly in the same way in which your forefathers felt at the tyranny of 
thq, Romans in times of yore. Do not depend upon our helplessness. No 
creature in the world is helpless. The Creator of all is the Protector of 
all. We Indians are looking to Him and Him alone for help. We confi- 
dently believe and fervently hope that we shall get the divine help and 
be free one day. If you help or at least remain neutral, even from to-day, 
towards our attempt for salvation, our connection with you will be perma- 
nent and to your benefit. If you behave as you have behaved so long, so 
inhumanely and selfishly, our connection with \ou will be broken and des- 
troyed. It is only foolish to think that the great non-eo-operative move- 
ment is dead. It has already done enough in the past and is gathering 
force for the future. The future rood and happiness of all lies in the 
entire and ungrudging obedience of all tin* public servants of the country 
to the verdict of the majority of the elected Members of the Indian Legis- 
latures. Wishing for the pence, happiness and prosperity of my country 
and the world, I resume my seat. 

An Honourable Member: I move, Sir, that the question be now put. 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted 

Mr. President: The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Mr. Jogiah, I think, has the 
right to reply. 

(Mr. Jogiah not rising to speak, Mr. President called on the Honourable 
Sir Alexander Muddiman.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, 1 will not detain the 

House very long, at least I trust not, at this late stage in the proceedings. 
This debate has lasted the whole of the long day and it has evoked a great 
deal of interest in all quarters of the House. It is only natural that it 
should do so. It is a matter in which 1 will for the moment endeavour 
to do what one of the speakers asked me to do, that is, Io put myself in the 
position of those speaking on the other side, and 1 desire to make it quite 
clear that I realise that they feel strongly in this matter. That is perfectly 
clear from the debate, it is perfectly clear from previous debates and it is 
also well known to me apart from that. It is a matter and must neces- 
sarily be a matter which, as I have told the House, the Legislature will 
naturally continually press on the executive, namelv, the discontinuing of 
extraordinary measures unless they can justify their continuance. I make 
no complaint of the manner in which this House frequently returns to that 
point. I should think less of them if they did not do so but, as in all 
matters of this kind,, it must be approached not in the spirit of antagonism 
nor in the spirit of unhelpfulness but in the desire to place a oast* before 
Government which Government can possibly deal with and which does 
fiot conflict with any of our primary duties. It has been said by one 
Honourable gentleman that this was a matter that should not be made a 
question of party. In regard to the administration of law and order 
there is no party. The interests of the Government and the interestswof 
the citizens ought to be one; and I can assure this House that, as Home 
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Member, 1 have never discharged any of my duties with the slightest re- 
gard to party or community. You may, you doubtless do, think often 
that Government are wrong-headed. You often think — you often say, 
whether you really think it or not, for 1 doubt it — that we act from motives 
we do not disclose; but I beg the House to believe that, as far as 1 am con- 
cerned, and as far as the Government of India is concerned, there is no 
question of party or acting with any communal or political object in our 
action in this matter. Our sole business is to deal with a plain issue of law 
and order. I know the House dislikes the very mention of law and ortler 
when it comes from my lips though it comes very freely from the lips of 
those who sit opposite. Law and order does not mean that Government is 
protecting itself. It means that Government is protecting the bulk of its 
citizens Now I have heard a good deal in this debate about the growing 
cowardice of British officials and Indian officials. Sir, that is not so. Nor 
do I think that is the true opinion of this House. 1 have filled a position 
of some importance in this country for many years. I havo had to dis- 
charge duties of some importance, duties which have brought me into- 
contact with tin* forces of disorder. I havo never in my life had a guard 
of any sort. I do not pretend to be a man of any courage, for I know I 
am not. It may be that, having for a long time lived in Bengal, I am 
tainted with the supposed vices of that province (Laughter). I ask the 
House to believe that there is nothing in these measures of ours that is 
being done to protect any supposed increasing timidity on the part of 
high officials or of our otficers. It is hard, I think it is very hard, that 
I should be told that that is the reason of our action. Sir, it is not the 
fear that police officers of loth nationalities or officers of tho Government 
may be shot. It is the stem fact that this is not a question of apprehen- 
sion. They have been shot and shot frequently. That, Sir, disposes of 
the argument that these precautionary measures are the children of un- 
reasonable apprehen sion . 

Then, Sir, there is the further point that these outrages (unfortunately 
perhaps in the minds of some) do not afflict merely a handful of Government 
officials, they afflict a number of perfectly innocent men who have 
nothing whatever to do wifh Government. The men who were dacoited 
were not officials of Government, the men whose money is taken are not 
officials of Government, the men who are injured are ofton not officials of 
Government. Tho unfortunate Mr. Day who was shot in Park Street was 
not a servant of Government. As far as I know, he had no connection 
whatsoever with Government. It is true inan\ Government servants have 
suffered and died bravely in the discharge of their duties, but they are not 
Jjio sum -total of the victims of these outrages. It was said you have 
all kinds of arrangements to protect the great of the land Sir, the hand 
of the assassin ma\ render all precautions useless. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar; Even with the Ordinance? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, even with the 
Ordinance 1 cannot guarantee myself or the Honourable Members opposite 
from the hand of th*' assassin. You have seen that it falls on many who 
are innocent. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Gontinued detention will make it worse. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; It may be so. 

Mr. T. Prakasam; It is so. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : If by that my JJonourable 

friend means that the spirit of these men is so filled with animosity that 
their release will increase revolutionary crime, then, Sir, he is using rather 
a poor argument in support of his own case. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: That is not the point 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Now, Sir, mv Honourable 
friend opposite said the cause of law and order was as dear to him as it 
was to me. Sir, does lie agree with the view of one of his back-benchers 
who said “ If it was in my power I would stir up every young man in India 
to become a revolutionary conspirator and encourage revolutionary crime 
in India ”? Is that the message' of his party to me or not? (An Honour- 
able Member , : “Surely not.”) (Another Honourable Member : “He was 
right in saying so.”) That, Sir, T should like to have heard repudiated 
because it wmuld have made m> task easier. 

Now, I desire to de'al with one issue that was raised, raised in a ver> 
moderate way by a gentleman who does not always speak so moderately — 
but on this occasion he referred to the Bufferings of some of these mis- 
guided men as a result of iheir confinement. I say at once, on behalf ot 
Government, that, if he can justify any real case for release, or if any body 
else can justify any case for release or if we ourselves can find that any 
case for release has been made out on medical grounds, that release will be 
made. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I did not put my amendment on that ground. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir; bul 1 desire to 
make it plain that we have a certain sense of humanity; we do not desire 
to detain men whose health has been so seriously impaired th^t their powers 
of harm have gone. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Emasculate them before you release 
thorn. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : We have not as yet adopted 
that system (Laughter.) Sir my Honourable friend said, the tale that 1 
have told the House is a thrice-told tale. Well, it is a thrice-told tale. You 
wall remember the remark in “Alieo” when “if you say it three times it is 
right.” Therefore, nonetheless is it right because it is thrice-told. My 
Honourable iriend, Labi Lajpnt Iiai, in a very interesting speech said that 
no arguments he could adduce would move me and that no arguments of 
mine would move him. 3<Y)r me to deal with his speech is therefore useless 
because even if I could find arguments to convince him, it would be useless 1 
for me to attempt to do so; and I am sorry that this should be the case 
for I should have endeavoured to address some rermirks to him. 

Rome oth£r Member said that preventive measures were unknown to 
the Indian law. Well Sir, it seetned to me, when I was a magistrate for 
some time, that there were certain sections, such as sections 107, 108, 109 
and 110 which wore of a preventive character and which may result in 
the incarceration of those who do not comply with their provisions. (An 
Honourable Member : 1 Use them ”) I was merely referring to the argu- 
ment that there were no preventive measures in our law. Now. Sir, all 
argument was used that Government does not do these things bond fide r 
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that we do if because it pleases us to do so capriciously. There is some 
peculiar feeling that 1 sleep or my Honourable colleagues sleep more 
comfortably because they know that other people are sleeping uncomfort- 
ably. That is not so. I assure the House that that is not the case. Put 
it on the lowest ground. These men are a source of great political annoy- 
ance to me ; they are a very good stick to beat Government with ; their case 
is brought before me frequently and they give me and my officers a great 
deal of trouble*; and ho, putting it on the lowest grounds, we do not keep 
them in because we enjoy doing it. I want to make that point perfectly 
clear. We have not put these men in jail either for political reasons or for 
the sake of gratifying some perverse sense of delight in oppression w f hich is 
perfectly foreign to me or to Government and would be a very unsatisfactory 
form of amusement. 

Sir, 1 noticed witli satisfaction that mv Honourable friend the Pundit 
expressed Ins intention of supporting the Government in any measures 
required for law and order other than the one before the House. If be will 
pardon me. 1 have heard him sav this before on other occasions. Voice : 
“Any reasonable measures.”) Where the difference will probably come, 
when next there is a question of low and order, will be the question of 
reasonability, and, amiable as this House is in many ways, it has not always 
shown its readiness to support reasonable measures or at any rate measures 
which this side of the House thinks reasonable. (A Voire • “Which side?”) 
The House generally is unwilling, as all Legislatures are apt to be, to 
support strong measures. 

Now, Sir, n portion of my speocb did not attract as much attention as 
I thought it might have done. It is possibly because I spoke at considerable 
length foreign to my natural tendencies and did not perhaps make it as clear 
to the House as I thought I did. 1 said, and I will repeat it and I would 
ask tho House to listen carefully I had read out His Excellency's state- 
ment when he first addressed this House dealing with this question of release 
of the Bengal detenus. I may emphasise it. There were two conditions 
which w r ero mentioned in that statement. Thel first condition I hold, and I 
think the House generally will hold, is not fulfilled. As regards the second 
condition I made the following remarks. 1 said “As to the second condi- 
tion, which raises the question of individual releases, the matter must be 
decided on the past record of the detenu and his present attitude. Govern- 
ment are not demanding, as is sometimes alleged, any humiliating confes- 
sions from these detonus. They are more interested in the future than 
in the past. A declaration that a detenu would, on release, take no part 
jtn revolutionary activities would be on element to be taken into considera- 
fion by Government, but this, on the one hand, would not amount to a 
confession that he had/ taken part in such activities in the past and, on the 
other hand such a declaration could not, and would not, be accepted by 
Government as a ground for release without examination* of the whole 
circumstances of the case and the past record of the detenu.” That, Sir, 
if 1 may say so, was rather an important portion in my speech which I 
should have thought the House would have taken more notice of. The 
only speaker who did refer to it was my Honourable friend, Mr. Goswami. 
He referred to it as being something different from an offer or a statement 
which he understood, no doubt in his own judgment correctly, to have been 
made by His Excellency Lord Lytton at a meeting or conference beheld 
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some time before the session began. Well, Sir, when we wfere discussing 
the motion for adjournment the other day, this point was raised by a 
speaker who sits behind me and it was also raised by m\ Honourable friend, 
and I confess I was somewhftt surprised at the statements that wero mbde. 
I accordingly communicated with the Government of Bengal and ascertained 
what had happened. The statement made by His Excellency Lord Lytton, 
I am assured, did not differ in terms from the statement I made to the 
House to-day t That there was undoubtedly some difference of opinion as 
to what wasj actually said seems clear, but I think it right to all parties con- 
cerned to say that the Government of India and the Government of Bengal 
are at one on this point, and, although there may have been\ bond fide mis- 
conception, there is no difference in fact .... 

Mr. T. O. Goswami: Will the Honourable the Home Member permit 
me to say just one word? I suppose human memory cannot always be 
relied upon, but I think I took the precaution of getting His Excellency 
Lord Lytton to repeat these statements. I said “ I take it from Your 
Excellency, etc.”. 1 thought I had made it quite clear. I understood him 
very clearly and very categorically. That is all I can say. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do "not mean to challenge 

the accuracy of the Honourable Member's impression of what hnppened. 
That is not m\ point. T< is quite evident thnt there was some genuine 
misapprehension of what Tlis Excellency Lord Litton said, and I think 
it was right to clear it up at the earliest opportunity. When the matter 
was mentioned in this House, T was not in a position to deal with it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I)o I understand the Honourable Member to say that 
such a declaration would not involve an admission of guilt? 

Thfe Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I read out the words very 
clearly and I will read them out again, because on this point there must 
be no gr6und for doubt whatever. What T said was: 

“ A declaration that a detenu would on release take no part in revolutionary acti- 
vities would be an element to be taken into consideration, but this, on the one hand, 
would not amount to a confession that he had taken part in such activities in the 
past and, on the other hand, such a declaration could not and would not be accepted 
bv Government as a ground for release without examination of the whole circumstances 
of the case and the past record of the detenu ”, 

Now, iftiose wtfrds arc carefully thought-out words, and I have read them 
out to the House on three occasions, and T hope the House will give them 
due attention. 

s 

Now, Sir, let me develop the point T was about to make. 
It is said /that these men are not revolutionaries and that they 
do not desire to commit violent acts. If ^ that is the case, 
what I put before the House would seem to me to give them an 
opportunity at any rate of informing the Government if that is really their 
view. What view would the House take where a man says, “Yes, T am a 
revolutionary ; you lock me up ; I do not earej in the least ; I desire to over- 
throw your Government by every means in my power. If von let me out 
I win use a revolver, if If can get it, to overthrow you. I will use a bomb, 
if I eflfci get it, to overthrow von.” Does the House wish me to release a 
man Who says that? (An Honourable Member: “Put him on his triaD ,, ) 
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Does the House really desire-me to release a man who says openly that* 
if he is released, he will do that? ( Honourable Members : “No, no”.) 

frandit Motilal Nehru: Put him on his trial and the evidence afforded 
by the admission of the man himself would secure a conviction fight enough. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No man will be so foolish as 
to make that statement in circumstances where I can use it in evidence 
against him. That is the point 1 desire to bring before the ’feouso and on 
♦that I think Government is entitled to ask what the view of the House 
in a case of that kind is, namely, where a man says frankly, “I am a 
revolutionary; I desire to overthrow your Government; I desire to use 
any means in my power to do that. If I can get a revolver I will shoot 
^the first police officer I come across ” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: You have got sections 108, 109 and 
110 of the Criminal Procedure Code 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I have put before the House 
a question of some importance. I will ask the House to think over that 
^question very seriously. 1 have defended .... 4 $ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Is there any detenu, Sir, who has made that state- 
ment? 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member wish to give wav? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir When I was in- 
terrupted I was saying I have done my best to meet this Resolution. It 
has been spoken to with ability in many parts of the House but no speech 
has been of greater ability than that of Mr. Tonkinson, whose intimate 
connection with the Home Department, I desire to acknowledge to-day, 
has been of the greatest value and to whom I tender my congratulations. 
Sir, I shall not detain further the House from proceeding to its judgment 
iby vote. * * “ 


Mr. President: The original question was: 

“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor Gen^Kfi m Council : 

(«) the repeal of the Bengal Regulation III of 1818 and simifcr Regulations m 
force in other Provinces of India and urges upon him tl}fe bare justice of 
an immediate release of all political detenus or of giving them at least 
# an opportunity of exculpating themselves and proving themselves to be 
Altogether innocent of the charges, if any, levelled agpmst them, and 

{b) the grant of an amnesty to all political prisoners now undergoing imprison- 


Since which the following amendment, proposing an alternative Kesolu- 
vtion, has been moved : 

" That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

‘ This Assembly recommend, to the Governor General in Connell tint he ba 

fc lotion. Zrt'i* re e *n®- 0r , br i nR t0 tri * 1 a:i detenus under old 
Regulations and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act of 1926."* " 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 
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"The Assembly divide^' 
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Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M 
Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Ah^ar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad. Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayra. 

Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur N. A. 

Gopalaswami. 

Ayyangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 

t ore, The HonourAUe Mr. J. W. 

uto, Mr W. W. lilahibakhsh. 

Blackett. Tba Honourable S : r Basil. 

Clow, Mr. A- ‘G. 

Coatnmn, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 

Evans. Mr. F. B. 

Gavin-Jones. Mr T. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 

W. M. * P. 

Gidnev. Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J 
Graham. M»* L. 

Greenfield. Mr. H. C. 


iAjpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maolvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, ’Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Phookun, Sri jut Tarun Ram. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rahimtulla, Fazal Ibrahim. 
Rang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao. Mr. G. Sarvothqm. 

Roy, Mr. Bbabendra Chandra. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur T»i*it Bfmsan. 
Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

S ngh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Thakar Das Bhargava, Pandit. 
Vishindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 


Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B 
Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur. Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Maephail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Moore, Mr. W. A. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Natique, Maulvi A. H. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rov, Sir Ganen. 

Ruthnaswamy. Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir’ Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Svkes, Mr. E F. 

Tirloki Nath. Lala. 

Tonkinson. Mr H. 

WHlaon, Sir Walter. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


'9’aigh. Mr P. B. 

The motion was adopted. 

43m i Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
February, 1927. 
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Monday , 7th February , 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, ^Tr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN: 

Sir George Frederick Paddison, K B E„ C.S.I., M.L.A. (Madras: 
Nominated Official) ; and 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, Kt. M.L.A. (Bengal: European). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

* 

Naturalization op Indians in the United States op America. 

373. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Ts is a fact that Mr. Sakharnm 
Ganesh Pandit of Bombay, now a practising Attorney and Counsellor of 
the Los Angeles Bar, California, has succeeded in obtaining a decision on 
or about the 1st November, 1926, from the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals a£ San Francisco, California, upholding his American citizen- 
ship, which was granted tb him by the Superior Court of Sa^ Barnardino, 
California, on the 7th May, 1914? 

( b ) Is it a fact, that the above decision reverses the Supreme Court 
decision *of 19th February, 1923, which held, in the case of Bhagat Singh 
Thind, that the Indian peoplo are not admissible as citizens of the United 
States of America? 

Mr. E. B. Howell; (a) Yes. 

(b)k The decisions, appear to be contrary, but whether one can be said 
to reverse the other Government are unable to say. 

Mr. G&ya Prasad Singh: Do Government propose to give any sort of 
help or facility .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member knows that 
the question whether Government was going to give any help to these 
people was part of the original question put by the 'Honourable Member 
and was disallowed by the President, and the Honourable Member is not 
entitled now to put it in the form of a supplementary question. ' 

* Speech op the Maharaja op Benares regarding the Reforms. 

274. *Hr. K. X. Ach*ya: Is it a fact that the Maharaja of Benares 
Kfccently delivered a speech before His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 

( 509 ; 
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General adversely criticising the Reforms irftroduced in British India 
m 1919? In what language was the speech of the Maharaja written, 
and by whom was it delivered? 

Mr. X. B. Howell: The facts can be ascertained from the newspapers. 

Mr. M. X. Ach&rya : Is it not a convention that we inr* British India do 
not interfere in the affairs oi Indian States? 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is guilty of the 
same indiscretion as the last Member. The Honourable Member knows 
that that question was disallowed and he is now attempting to put it in the 
form of a supplementary question. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May 1 ask the Honourable Member whether he has 
any objection to giving the gist of the answer to this question on the floor 
of this House? 

Mr. X. B. Howell: It is not a question, Sir, of what I object to, but 
what is allowed by the rules. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he is 
acting as the President ot this Assembly or as a Member of this Assem- 
bly? 

Mr. X. B. Howell: As a very humble Member, Sir. •’* * 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask whether he is going to give us a ruling as 
to what is allowed or not allowed or whether the ruling is to be given by 
the Chair. 

Mr. President: What is the question? 

XCr. Ohaman Lall: A question has been asked by Mr. Acharya and in 
reply he is referred to the press. 1 say can the Honourable Member not 
give us an explanation on the floor of this House. 1 say further that if 
the question has been admitted he must answer it on the floor of this 
House. Has the Honourable Member anything to say? 

Mr. X. B. Howell: Nothing whatever, Sir. 4 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Am 1 to take it that we are going to be prevented 
from getting replies to our questions by the Honourable Member merely 
sitting tight in his Chair and not replying? 

Drafting of a new Railways Act. 

275. *Slr Purshotamdas Thakurdas: (a) With reference lothS recom- 
mendation of tnc Railway Committee Report (Acworth) 1921, about the 
appointment of a Rates Tribunal, are Government aware that In paragraph 
157 tde *said CommUtcc recommend that the Chairman of the Rates Tri- 
banal “souJd not bo better employed at the outset than in an examination 
* of the Act in the light of modem developments, both of circumstances in 
India and of legislation in other countries, and preparing for the considera- 
tion of the competent authorities the draft of a new Railways Act”? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what steps they propose to 
take to have a new Railways Act drafted at an early date ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) Government are aware that in some directions the Act requires 
revision, various suggestion as to revision received from time to time from 
Iiocal Governments and Administrations and others are under considera- 
tion and it is also proposed to take the advice of the Rates Advisory Com- 
mittee on the subject. 
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Sir Purahotartdae Thakurdas: Do 1 understand then that the Govern- 
ment reject the recommendation of the Acwortli Committee that the Presi- 
dent of the Bates Tribunal should be entrusted with that work? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Not at all, 43 ir. We are proposing 
to take his advice on the whole subject. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: But the recommendation was that he 
should be asked to draft the revised Act, is it not? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Quite so, Sir, but that comes at a 
later stage. At present we are proposing to consult him about various 
amendments to be made and the procedure to be followed. The question 
of redrafting the new Act comes at a later stage. 

Sir Puttshotamdas Thakurdas: Mav 1 know when the drafting of the 
new Act is to be taken in hand? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That, Sir, depends upon various 
fconsiderations, including the answer we get from the President. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: When the Government decide to take up 
the drafting of the revised Act, will the President of the Rates Tribunal 
be asked to do that as per recommendation of the Ac worth Committee? 

The . Honourable Sir Charles Innes: As I have said, Sir, that will come 
on at an entirely later stage. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chatty: Is it a fact that the President of the 
Rates Tribunal is vegetating without any work tq do? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: And from that same point of view is 
it not a fact that the Acworth Committee said that, whilst he is waiting 
for work, he might be employed on this work? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 believe that was so, Sir. 

Protest against the proposed Ls. Od. Ratio. 

276. *Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will Government be pleased to 

state how many protests they have received till now from various com- 
mercial and public bodies in India, against their policy of maintaining the 
Is . 6 d. ratio? Will Government place on the table a list containing the 
names of such bodies with dates of their representations to Government? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The desired information is laid 
on the table. 


Serial 

No. 

Names. 

I Dates of 

f Communwtion. 

1 

1 

Indian Produce Association, Calcutta . . . * . 

12th August, 1926 and 

2 

Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay . . . * • 

2l«t January, 1927. 
12th August, 1926, 17th 

0 

3 

Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon . 

August, 1926 and nth 

1 October, 1 926 

14th August, 1926. 

4 

Bombay Shroffs’ Association, Bombay • 

16th August, 1926 and 

5 

Gum Merchants Association, Bombay .... 

28th September, 1926. 

1 17th Angnsfc, 1926. % 


i 
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Serial 

No. 


Names. 


Dates of 
Communication. 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24, 


Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 

Millowners' Association, Ahmedabad . 

Board of Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 
Grain Merchants Association, Bombay .... 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Tuticorin 
The Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi . 

The Millowners Association, Bombay . 

Bombay Cotton Merchants and Mucadums Association, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Association, Bombay 
Southern India Skin-Hide Merchants Association, 
Madras. 

The East India Cotton Association, Limited, Bombay 
Madura-Ramnad Chamber of Commerce, Madura . 
Indian Currency League, Rangoon .... 
Mining Federation, Jharia . . 

Bihar and Orissa Chamber of Commeice, Bankipore 
Gunny Trades Association, Calcutta .... 
Calcutta Rice Merchants Association, Calcutta 
Yam Merchants of Calcutta, Calcutta . 

Jute Dealers Association, Calcutta .... 


18th Aftgust, 1926 and 
80th November, 1926. 
18th August, 1926. 

19th August, 1926. 

20th August, 1926. 

21st August, 1926. 

25th August, 1926. 

12th October, 1926. 

26th October, 1926. 

26th October, 1926. 

8th November, 1926. 

24th November, 1926. 

5th December, 1926. 

8th December, 1926. 

10th December, 1926. 
14th December, 1926. 
20th January, 1927. 

22nd January, 1927. 

22nd J anuary, 1927. 

28th January, 1927. 


Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: # Will Government kindly state how 
many lot tens they have received favouring the Is. 6d. ratio? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member will have 
to put down a question. T have not counted them. 


Grant of Permission to Sj Pratul Chandra Ganguly, a Staie 
Prisoner, io tfis m< k Mother. 

277. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the mother of 
Sj. Pratul Chandra Ganguh, a Sta\e prisoner under Regulation III in the 
Trichinopoly jail, is in a precarious condition of health? Has any appli- 
cation been received by Government to allow Mr. Ganguly to see his 
mother? If so, how has it been disposed of and why? 

The Honourable 8ir Alexander Muddiman: Mr. Pratul Chandra 

Ganguly’s mother is suffering from shock as a result of a motor accident, 
llMt has now been pronounced by her medical attendant to be out of 
dangef. Mr. Ganguly applied to the Government of Bengal for leave to 
see his mother. Enquiries were made into the state of her health, and 
in view of the report received, which has been communicated to 
Mr. Ganguly, the grant ’of leave was refused. 

• Allowances of Political Detenus. 

278. •Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to 
state : 


(a) the names of detenus; 
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(b) the amount of money spent on each of them separately and 

collectively up till now under sub -heads indicating the various 
classes of expenditure incurred on their account; and 

(c) the annual average per head of expenditure incurred for them ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 lay on the table a state- 
ment giving Such information as is available. 


Statement 


The names of persons detained under Regulation III are • 
Jadu GopAl Mukharji 

Satish Chandra Bhattacharji, aha 9 Pakrashi 
Bhupendra Kumar Dutta 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh 
Monaranjan Das Gupta. 

Bhupati Mazumdar 
Amrita Lai Sarkar 
Rabindra Nath Sen Gupta 
Kali Prasad Banerji 
Jiban Lai Chatarji 
Satish Chandra Cliakravarti 
Arun Chandra Guha. 

Kiran Chandra Mukherji 
Purna Chandra Das 
Bepm Behari Gangiili , 

Pratul Ganguli 

The following allowances have been sanctioned for ail detenus : 


Diet Allowances. —From Rs. 1-0-0 to Rs, 3 u day according to the place where the jail if 
situated 


All on a nee 9 for toilet article v, books and newspapers , 


etc 



In India Rs. 14 per 
mensem. 

In Burma up to Us. 15 
per mensem 


Allouances for c loth in q, bedding, etc - 


f In Tndia Rs 190 per innura 
) In Burma up to Rs 225 per annum. 


jEjLpenditiu e on / ehgious ob&en anecs or othci mitten at the detenu' s option — Rs 30 
per annum. 


Further allowances h<we been granted in individual cases by way of provision for 
their families These vary with the families’ circumstances 


Health 01 Political Dlilnts 

279. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will Government be pleased to 
state * 

* 

(a) the names of detenus not m good health; 

( b ) the malady from which they are suffering; 

(c) the treatment they are undergoing; and 

(d) the prospects of their recovery? 

If the answer is in the negative, why? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddim&n: With some exceptions the 
reports indicate that the general health of the persons confined under 
Regulation III of 1818 is good. Mr. Jiban Lai Chatterji is suffering from 
tuberculosis. The medical officers recommended his transfer to a drier 
climate and this has been carried out. Mr. Pratul G&nguli has been suffer- 
ing from sneezing and headaches. He is under the treatment of the local 
medical officer and his case is receiving full attention. Mr. Arun Chandra 
Guha has been suffering from boils. He has been under treatment and is 
now much better. Mr. Kiran Chandra Mukherji is in indifferent health. 

I haye no detailed information regarding the health of persons detained 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, which is adminis- 
tered by the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Will the Honourable Member obtain the 
information and give the House the benefit of it? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddim&n: No, Sir. I have explained 
the constitutional position. 


Taking of the Oath of Office by Babu Satyendra Chandra 

Mitra, M.L.A. 

280. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will Government be pleased to 
state whether or not Babu Satyendra Chandra Mitra, M.L.A., has been 
exempted from the obligation of taking the oalh of allegiance to the Crown? 
If so, by whom and how? Will the Government bo pleased to lay on the 
table the correspondence, if any, that has passed between the Government of 
India and the Government of Bengal regarding the matter prior or posterior 
to the letter addressed to the Honourable Member by the Government of 
Bengal refusing him permission to take the oath? If not, why? Will his seat 
be declared vacant on that ground ? Will has security monev be refunded 
to him? 

Mr. L. Graham: The Legislative Assembly Electoral Rules do not per- 
mit of the granting of any exemption from the obligation of making the 
oath or affirmation of allegiance prescribed by rule 24 of those Rules. There 
has been no correspondence between the Government of India and the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal on that subject. The Government of India are not in 
a position to state what action will be taken by the Governor General under 
rule 25 of those Rules, and until action is taken under that rule the question 
of the forfeiture or the return of the deposit money under rule 12 does not 
arise. 

With vour permission, Sir, I should like, before concluding my answer 
to this question, to correct a mis-statement contained in my answer to 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 1st February. I then stated that no appli- 
cation for permission to attend this House had been received by the Gov- 
ernment of India from Mr. S. C. Mitra. That statement, which was based 
on information supplied to me by the Department concerned, was, I regret 
to say, incorrect. A petition, praying that he may be permitted to attend 
the inaugural meeting of the newly elected Indian Legislative Assembly 
and to be present at the Assembly meetings, was forwarded to the Gov- 
ernment of India on the 5th November, 1928, by the Government of 
Burma, and, on the 24fy November, 1926, was sent by the Government 
of India to the Government of Bengal for disposal. 
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The 43 Up Sahbbgungr Loopline Passenger Train. 

281. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state why the 43 Up Sahebgunge Loopline Passenger train to Dinapore has 
ceased to run from the 1st January, 1927 ? 

(b) Are Government aware of the inconveniences as to time and changes 
thereby caused to the travelling public? 

Running of convenient Throuoh Trains between the Capital of 
Bihar and the various Mufassil Headquarters. 

282. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Are the railway authorities taking anv 
step to connect the capital of Bihar with convenient through trains from 
the various mufassil headquarters of the province? If not, why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose, w»lh your permission, Sir, to answer 
questions Nos 281 and 282 together 

The Government have no information on the subject, but if alterations 
in the Time-Table are required, t his would appear to be a suitable matter 
to be brought to the Agents notice by Members of the Local Advisory 
Committee. 


Dev\nagari Scritt on Silver Coins. 

283. * Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Is it not a fact that the Devanagari 
script finds no place in the various silver coins issued by the Indian 
Currency Department? If so, will the Government he pleased to assign 
reasons for the same? Is the matter under the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. 

The present practice of indicating the value of the si'^er coins in 
Persian is an inheritance irom the Moghul Emperors, and in retaining the 
Persian script the Government of India morel} carry on the continuity of 
numismatic tradition. The question of indicating the value in the Deva- 
nagari script was considered b\ Government and they decided not to make 
any change owing to the difficulty of accommodating more inscriptions on 
the coin. 

Mr. O h aflpta n Lall: Do I take it that t lie Government of India carry on 
their political traditions as well? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The answer is in the negative. 

Publication of Information relating to Careers in Government 

Service. 

284. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Has the attention of* Government 
been drawn to the fact that much ignorance prevails in the country re- 
garding the various Government institutions and openings in life and 
Government service for Indians? Is there any existing publication which 
gives the necessary information? If so, will the Government name it? If 
not, are the Government thinking of bringing out one? If they are not 
t h i nkin g of doing so # will the Government be pleased to state reasons for 
the same? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Government are not aware 

that there is any general ignorance regarding conditions of admission to 
Government service. It appears to them that if there is a real demand 
for any publication giving this information, it might be left to private 
enterprise to supply it. 


Grievances of Passengers to Baidyanatha Dham. 

285. *Kumar G-anganand Sinha: (a) Are Government aware of the fact 
that Baidyanatha Dham besides being a health resort is a famous place 
of pilgrimage and Hindu pilgrims (sometimes over a lakh) of all ranks 
throng there every year? 

(b) Are Go\ eminent aware of the fact that all the persons intending 
to visit the place of pilgrimage have to change trains at Jasidih Junction? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the mail trains do not stop at the junction and 
the number of express and passenger trains stopping there is very small ? 

(d) Is it not a fact that the passengers to and from Baidyanatha Dham 
have to suffer greatly for want of convenient trains and the change at 
J asidih ? 

(e) If the answers are in the affirmative will the Government be pleased 
to state why the grievance is not being remedied? 

(/) Have Government seen the articles mentioned below: 

(i) The Amntabazar Patrika , Sunday, September 20th, 1925, 

page 6 last column — East Indian Railway. Alterations to 
Trams, and 

(ii) The Forward, Thursday, September 30th, 1925, page 9, 2nd 

column — Obstinacy of East Indian Railway? 

If so, when and how did they treat them? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes 

(b) Yes 

(r) The mail trains do not stop at Jasidih Junction, hut 5 Express and 
6 Passenger trains stop there. 

(d), (r) mid (/) Government have not been able to obtain the cut- 
tings referred to nor are thev aware that passengers to and from ’Baidyanatha 
Dham suffer great U for want of convenient connections at Jasidih but they 
have sent a eopv oi the question to the Agent, East Indian Railway, with- 
in whose competence it is to take any action that may be desirable and 
practicable. 


IUlising of the Platforms at Jasidih Junction. 

280 *Xumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Are Government aware of the fact 
that Jasidih Junction has a very low platform and that consequently 
passengers specially ladies and children are put to great hardships? If so, 
what s\eps are being taken to raise it? If no step is being taken, why? 

(b) Did Sir Henry Wheeler’s Government bring itj^bo the notice of the 
railway authorities that the passengers were put to great hardships by 
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reason of the low platforms at Jasidih Junction? If so, when? Will the 
Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence that passed 
between the two Governments in that connection? What has been up 
till now done in this matter? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The provision of high level platforms at 
stations is left to the discretion of Railway Administrations, who provide 
them generally at places where the requirements of passenger traffic 
justify them. This is a matter which might suitably be brought to the 
notice of the Agent, East Indian Railway, through his Local Advisory 
Committee. 


( b ) There has been no correspondence between the Government of ^ndia 
and the Government ot Bihar and Orissa on the subject. x 


INCT.FSTOV OP BaIDYANATIU i>HAM STATION IN THE MaIN LiNE. 

287. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Is it a fact that the East Indian Bail- 
way authorities intend to include Baidyanatha Dham station in the main 
line by constructing a chord line from near Adjai Bridge? If so, when is the 
scheme likely to fructify and how far has the matter progressed till now? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Bail way Board have root ived no proposal 
of the kind from the East Indian Bailway Administration. 


Improvement of the Station at Baidyanatha Dham. 

288. ’•'Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Is it a fact, that the East Indian Bail- 
way authorities informed Mr. Jagannath Jhunjhunwala of Calcutta in 
December, 1925, that they would have a nice station at Baidyanatha 
Dham with all sorts of arrangements for the convenience of passengers? If 
so, how far has the matter progressed and why has the station not been 
improved even after the lapse of a year? When, if at all, will the station 
be built? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: We arc not aware what, if any, information 
was given by the East Indian Bailway authorities to the gentleman men- 
tioned. 

Plans and estimates arc under preparation for the improvement of 
Baidyanatha Dham station and provision has been made for the work 
in the East Indian Bail way Programme. 


Alteration of ihe East Indian Rahway Time-Tables. 

289. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the letter by “ Vox Populi ” published in the third page of 
Forward of Wednesday, September 8th, 1926, entitled “ East Indian Bail- 
way Time Table grievances of the Public" and the editorial comment on it 
published on the same day? If so, are the Government contemplating to 
alter the time-table to provide convenient train timings to the passengers 
“to Baidyanatha Dhltn, Simultala, Jajha and other sanatoria beyond 
tAsansolf If not, why? 
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Stoppage of the 7 Up Express at Jasidih. 


290. *Kuxxutr OEagEntnd Unha: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the following letters to the press regarding the non-stoppage 
of 7 Up Express at Jasidih? 


Title and Sender. 

Paper. 

Date. 

Page. 

1. “ An Egregious Vagary ” from 
Jagannath Jhunjhunwala. 

Forward 

Wednesday, 
September I, 1926 

11 

2. 14 A Grievance *' in local news 
oolnmn. 

4 

Ditto • . 

Ditto 

3 

8. 41 Grievances of Baidyanath Dham 
passengers ,” from Kshitindra 
K. Bose. 

Amritahazar Vatrika 

Saturday, | 

September 4, 1926 

7 

4. *‘E. I. Railway Grievances of 
Passengers ” from Panohanan 
Ghoeal. 

Forward 

Sunday, 

September 5, 1 926 

11 


( b ) Will Government be pleased to state why the train is not timed 
to stop at the station? What steps, if any, are being taken to remove the 
public discontent on account of the non-stoppage of the express train? If 
no step has been taken will the Government be pleased to state reasons for 
the same? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose, with vour permission, Sir, to answer 
questions Nos. 289 and 290 together 

Government have seen most of the extracts referred to in 
these two questions. They are not aware why 7 Up Express is not timed 
to stop at Jasidih Junction, but they have sent a copy of the questions 
to the Agent, East Indian Railway. 

Construction of Lavatories io suit Indians in the Higher Class 
Railway Carriages. 

291. *Kumar Ctanganand Sinha: (a) Is it a fact that the lavatories of 
higher class railway carriages are made in the European style only? 

(b) If not, will Government be pleased to state the number of carriages- 
m different railways having their lavatories to suit Indian convenience? 

(c) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative will Government be pleased 
to state reasons for the same? 

Mr. A. A.* L. Parsons: (a), (b) and (o). The figures asked for are not 
readily available but I would explain for the information of the Honour- 
able Member that for some time past experiments have been in progress 
on several Indian Railways. The lines on which these experiments have* 
proceeded have been to provide a certain number of coaches with : 

(1) two lavatories; or 

(2) with one lavatory having two types of commodes; or 

(8) with one lavatory having one commode adaptable to the ous- 
« toms of Indians and Europeans. 

Railways are consulting their Advisory Committees in the matter but 
so far no really satisfactory solution of the problem hft been arriyed at. 
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Tramway between the City op Delhi and New Delhi. 

292. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to say if 
they are willing to consider the proposal of running a tramway between 
the city of Delhi and Raisina? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No such proposal has been 
received by Government but it will be given due consideration if made. 

Mr. H. G. Oocke: Will Government consider the desirability of run- 
ning a tramway round the long circular corridor of this Council House? 
(Laughter.) 

Railway Line from Chakia to Karnowl on the Bengal and North 
Western Railway. 

29B. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state if 
a preliminary survey lor a railway line from Chakia to Karnowl (Bengal 
and North-Western Railway), in Bihar, has been sanctioned; and if so, 
by what time the line is likelv to be taken in hand? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A preliminary survey has recently been sanc- 
tioned. The construction of the line will be considered on receipt of the 
survey report. 

Defects in the Working of the Indian Workmen's Compensation 

Act. 

294. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a series of cases under the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
in Calcutta, on the lines of Aminfl, Khatun V8. A. C. Roy and Company 
(Claim Case No. 31 of 1926), decided by Mr Lethbridge, Commissioner, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Bongal? 

(b) Do Government propose to undertake an amendment of the Act, so 
as to bring within its scope accidents happening to men engaged in loading 
or unloading ships on to boats? 

(c) Has any other defect been brought to light in the course of admi- 
nistration of this Act? If so, of what character, and what action do 
Government propose to take to remedy the defect? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) I have not seen the 
particular case cited by the Honourable Member. But, following the 
decision of the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Bengal, in 
what was apparently a similar case the attention of Government was 
drawn to the fact that persons injured by loading and unloading ships 
in mid-stream are not entitled to compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

( b ) Government propose to achieve the same end by using the powers 
conferred upon them by section 2(8) of the Workmen's Compensation 

Act, and the preliminary notification for this purpose, which is dated- the 
18th November last, has been published for criticism and referred to the 
Local Governments concerned for their opinion. A copy of this notifi- 
cation is being sent to the Honourable Member. 

(c) Several suggestions for the improvement of the Act in matters of 
derail have been received by Government and the question of the advis- 
ability of introducing an amending Bill will be considered during the 
'mrrent year. 
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Hindu Rifreshmeni’ Rooms on State-managed Railways. 

295. *Kumar Ganganand Slnha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the total number of Hindu refreshment rooms on State-managed 
Railway lines indicating their location? 

(b) Why has no provision been made for them at every principal rail- 
way station? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The information required by the Honour- 
able Member can be obtained from the published Time Tables of the rail- 
ways. 

(b) It is the policy of railway administrations to provide such refresh- 
ment rooms where sufficient use is likely to be made of them; and the 
Honourable Member will find in paragraph 93 of the Railway Board’s 
Report for 1925-26 detailed information of what has been done in the 
matter during that year on different Railways. He is probably aware 
that the subject receives constant attention at Local Advisory Committee 
meo tings. 

Provision op Hindu Restaurant Cars on Mail and other Important 

Trains. 

296. *K um a r Ganganand Slnha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state why no provision has been made to have orthodox Hindu restaurant 
cars attached to the mail and other important trains with short halts for 
the use of those who have religious and social objection to taking European 
disheB ? 

(b) Are not Government aware of the fact that the number of Hin du 
passengers of the class mentioned above is very large and that they suffer 
great inconvenience for want of such a dining arrangement? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : (a) and (b). Several railways have experimented 
with the provision of special restaurant ears for Indian passengers who 
are not accustomed to food cooked in European fashion, but the results 
of the experimental so far do not suggest any widespread demand For 
example, during 1925-26 the Indian dining car running on the Mehsnna- 
Wadhwan section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway bad 
to be discontinued as it was not well patronised. 

The Deoghar-Dumka Railway. 

297. *Kumar Ganganand Slnha: Will Government be pleased to state 
when the Dooghar-Dumka extension is to materialise and in what stage the 
matter is at present? 

M*. A. A. li. Parsons: At the end of last month we received a com- 
munication from the East Indian Railway Administration showing that 
the;s lmd^ selected among others a line from Sainthia to Bausi passing 
through \a\a-Dumka with a line to Baidyanathn Dham for survey during 
1927-28. That is all we know about the project at the moment. 

Rents ov Quarters and Bungalows in New Delhi. 

298. *Kumar Ganganand Slnha: Will Government bB pleased to state 
thfe principle and procedure followed in the fixing of rent of the various 
quarters and bungalows in New Delhi? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath. Mitra:' The rents in New Delhi 
are fixed as follows: 

1. * In the ease of residences occupied by Government servants ao 

the rate of 6 per cent, of the capital outlay, subject to a limit 
of 10 per cent, of emoluments, in accordance with the Lee 
Commission’s recommendations. 

2. In the case of residences occupied by non- Government servants 

at economic rates. Members of the Legislature who reserve 
quarters, for the whole Session are, however, given ihc conces- 
sion of having their rents calculated under the provision of 
Fundamental Rule 45 ( b ) (ii). 

Completion of the Construction of the Secretariat and the Council 
House in New Delhi. 

299. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will Government be pleased to state 
when the construction of the Secretariat including compound buildings as 
well as that of the Council House is expected to be completed? Why was it 
not completed before the opening ceremony took place? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: So far as essential accom- 
modation is concerned the Secretariat was completed before the offices 
moved in last October and the Council Home was ready in time for 
the opening ceremony. 

In the former case the completion of the architectural design will 
probably take another year. The Council House building will be com- 
plete in 0 months as lar as the original project envisaged its being carried. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Member consider 
the advisability of supplying maps ol New Delhi for the Munbers of this 
House ? 

The Honouratye Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That question does not 
arise out of the main question, Sir. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Is it lor the Honourable Member to say 
that it does not arise? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Honourable Member 
is at perfect liberty to give a separate notice of that question, but I 
submit that it cannot be treated as supplementary to the main questiou. 

Electric Bulbs in Quarters and Btjnoalows in New Delhi. 

300. *Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
explain what the Legislative Department means by “replacement of lamps” 
occurring in footnote ( b ) of enclosure No. 1 of its Circular No. LXIH, dated 
the 2nd December, 1926? 

(b) Do the rents for bungalows and quarters mentioned in the enclosure 
include electric bulbs also or are they to be purchased by and remain the 
private property of tenants? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The quarters in question 
are fitted with electric bulbs and should any bulbs require replacement 
the replacement .will be effected without any extra charge to the tenants.* 
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Draft Berar Land Revenue Ltw. / 

801. *Mr. M. 8. Aney: (1) Will Government be pleased to sta^e when the 
draft Berar Land Revenue Law, as amended by the Berar Legislative 
Committee on the 1st of December, 1925, was submitted by the Local Gov- 
ernment of the Central Provinces to the Governor General in Council for 
sanction? 

(2) (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Local Govern- 
ment of the Central Provinces submitted any note along with the aforesaid 
draft Law? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to publish the same and place on 
the table the correspondence between the Government of India and the 
Local Government that may have taken place in regard to this law after 1st 
December, 1925? 

(3) Will Government be pleased to explain why the aforesaid draft Law 

has not been sanctioned and passed into an Act by the Governor General 
in Council so long? • 

Mr. X. B. Howell: (1) On the 16th December, 1925. 

(2) (a) The Honourable Member s reference to a note is not understood. 
Under rule 9 (1) clause 1 of the Berar Legislation Rules, the Government 
of the Central Provinces sent to the Government of India, along with 
other relevant papers, the draft of the proposed Law as passed by the 
Berar Legislative Committee, and a letter reviewing the proposals. 

(b) The Government of India regret their inability to comply with the 
Honourable Member’s request. 

(8) The Bill requires careful consideration but even endeavour will 
be made to expedite a decision. 

Pay of the Clerical Staff in the different Circles under the 
Postmaster General, Punjab. * 

802. *Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) What are the grades of pay of the 
clerical staff of the Postal Department in the different Circles under the 
Postmaster General, Punjab? 

(b) In case of there being different grades in different circles, will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state the reasons for such differences? 

(c) Are Government aware that the above differences cause great dis- 
contentment* among the members of the clerical staff? 

(d) Do Government propose to make the grades of the clerical staff in 
aH the Punjab Circles similar? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupandra Nath Mitra: (a) The existing scales 
of pay sanctioned for the postal clerical staff in the Punjab and North 
'West Frontii r Postal Circle are as follows * 

(1) Delhi, Lahore, Rawalpindi and Peshiwar head post office 

(including their town sub-post offices) . . IK 45 5 — 145 

(2) AH other 1st ebss he id post office end the 2nd class head 

post office nt Ahbottib^d (including their town sub-port 

offices) . . .... Rs. 40—40 — 46 — 8 — 

6 4" 4 — 180 

\(3) Other 2nd ebss he-id po t «t offices, their town sub-post offices 

and sub- post offices not covered by (1) and ft} • . Es. 25—85—40—8 — 

64-4—120 
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( b ) The differences are mainly due to differences in the cost of living 
prevailing in the various localities. 

(c) No. 

(d) No. 


Fencing or Railway Lines. 

808. *Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the reason for generally discontinuing the fencing along the railway lines? 

(b) Have Government considered the question as to whether this will 
not increase the number of accidents on such lines? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and ( b ) The practice is to provide fencing 
round station yards and near level crossings and on sections of line 
running through densely populated districts at the discretion of a Railway 
Administration, and there is no intention of discontinuing this practice. 

Provision or Platforms at the Principal Stations on the Shahdara 
Sangla Line or the North Western Railway. 

804. *Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) Are Government aware that the want 
of platforms at railway stations causes great inconveniences to the travel- 
ling public ? 

(b) Do Government propose to provide platforms at the principal 
stations such us Qilla Slieikhupura, etc., on the Shahdara Sangla line of 
the North Western Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Platforms are provided on all rail- 
way stations, including those on the Shahdara- Sangla line of the North 
Western Railway. 

Proposed New Railway Lines between Lyalltur, Jaranwala and 
Jhtjmra Cheniot. 

305 *Sardar Gulab Singh: Have the plans of the proposed new railway 
lines between Ly allpur, Jaranwala, and Jhumra Cheniot finally been com- 
pleted, and if so, arc the copies available for inspection? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The plans showing the proposed alignments of 
the two railways mentioned by the Honourable Member have been com- 
pleted, and are available for inspection in the office of the Chief Engineer 
in charge of Construction, North Western Railway. 

ADMTSStON OF CANDIDATES TO THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. 

806. *Mr. X. P. Sykes: Do the regulations for admission of* Indian 
candidates to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, permit of the candida- 
ture of persons who would not be eligible for enlistment in the regular 
forces of the Indian Army? 

* Mr. G. M. Young: Yes, Sir; while the general rule is that candidates 
for the King’s Commission are selected from the classes that furnish 
recruits to the Army, individuals not belonging to those classes, and, in 
particular, members of the eduoated middle classes, are also eligible for 
admission to Sandhurst. * 
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Alignment of the Kashipur-Kalagarh Railway. 

307. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that the new survey 
line of the Kashipur-Kalagarh branch, recently conducted by the Rohil- 
kund and Kumaon Railway passes through a different route from that 
which was surveyed by the same Railway a few years ago? 

(b) Is it also a fact that the area which has been recently surveyed 
also contains several rich and valuable gardens and that the ownern of 
the gardens in particular and the people of the neighbourhood in general 
will suffer heavily if these gardens are uprooted? 

(c) Is it also a fact that in case the former route is adopted the rail- 
way station at Jaspur will be located to the north of the town where 
stands the big market which is the trade centre of the locality and that 
on the other hand if the new route is adopted the station will have to be 
constructed to the south of the town at a distance from the market? 

( d ) Are Government aware that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
amongst the people of the locality on account of the new route having 
been selected for the railway line? 

(c) Are Government prepared to meet the wrahes of the people of the 
locality and so divert the proposed line so as to connect the new survey line 
from Thakardawarah with the line of the old project near the village 
Narainpur? 

(/) Are Government also prepared to accede to the wishes of the people 
of Jaspur and construct the railway station, in any case to the north of 

the town? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The reply is in the affirmative. The original 
project contemplated a railway to run in a fairly straight line from Kashi- 
pur past Jaspur towards Afzalgarh. The inhabitants of Thakurdwara re- 
presented, however, Chat the railway should be constructed to tap that 
town and the Committee convened by the Local Government which met 
at Agra, on 80th January, 1926, to consider the Kasliipur-Kalagarh project 
also recommended that the Thakurdwara route should be adopted. 

(b) It is not known that the new alignment passes through more valu- 
able gardens. On the coni ran m the vicinity of Kashipur the origimal 
alignment which ran to the north passed through valuable gardens 
whereas the new line passing to the south of Kashipur avoids them. 

(c) The original site of Jaspur station was on the north of the town; 
the site on the new alignment is immediately to the south thereof, a 
more suitable location as it best serves the larger cultivated area and 
numerous villages to the southward. 

(</), (e) and (/). The alignment has been laid out to be of the greatest 
advantage to transport in the locality and allow of the most economical 
construction. 

Sikh Candidates at the last Elimination of the Staff 
Selection Board. 

308. *Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) How many Sikhs from outside applied 
to appear at the Staff Selection Board's examination and how many of them 
were permitted to sit therein for each grade? 

(b) To make up the deficiency in almost all grades in all the offices, are 
Government prepared to take as many SikhB as will give them their full 
shore in the Secretariat service from amongst the competitors? * 
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. The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The number of Sikhs 
other than Departmental candidates*, who applied to sit for the examina- 
tion was 61. Of these two, who did not comply with the regulations, 
were not permitted to appear. Four absented themselves and one appli- 
cation was withdrawn. 23 sat for the Upper Division, 24 for the Lower 
Division and 29 for the Third Division. *It will be seen that some candi- 
dates must have appeared for more than one Division. 

(b) The results of the recent examination are not yet published, but 
when vacancies come to be filled, the orders which prescribe that the 
various minority communities should be adequately represented, if candi- 
dates are available and adequately qualified, will be observed. 


Construction of a Railway from Batala via Butari and Patti 

to Lahore. 

309. ♦Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) With reference to the answer to question 
No. 163, dated the 1st September, 1926, will the Government kindly state 
how far that survey has progressed and when it is likely to be finished? 

(b) Is it a fact that the people of that area represented to the Agent, 
North-Western Railway, and the Railway Board for the construction of a 
railway line immediately? 

(c) In view of the fact that a survey has been sanctioned are Govern- 
ment prepared to have the matter expedited? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The Gurduspur-Butari project is being 
investigated and it is hoped that the results of those investigations will 
be known by the end of May next The Butari -Pat ti-Lahore project 
will be surveyed in March or April and the results will be known about 
July next. 

(b) Representations have been received on the subject. 

(c) The construction of the lines will be considered as soon as the 
survey reports are received. 


Employment of Sikh Cterks in the Office of the Accountant 
General, Railways. 

310. *Sardar Gulab Singh: Is it a fact that no Sikh is working in the 
office of the Accountant General, Railways, as a clerk? If so, are Govern- 
ment prepared to order the recruitment of Sikhs in all future vacancies? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information has been called 
for and will b© supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Employment of Sikhs in the ARciijEOLOGiCAf, Department. * 

311. ’"Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) What is the total strength of the Impe- 
rial as well as Provincial service of th^ Archeeological Department, and taw 
mdny of the appointments are held by Muhammadans, Hindus and Siidtt? 

(b) How many vacancies (temporary sj^^engUN&ent) II vqpqnt install 
grade during the last 5 years and how majgyipf, Ahem , pye, gone to SDrhnT 
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The Honourable Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) There is no Provincial Service^ 
the Archaeological Department. The total sanctioned permanent strength 
of the Central Service is 28. Of the 21 appointments at present filled 
three appointments are held by Muhammadans and eleven by Hindus. 
There are no Sikhs. 


(b) Eleven vacancies (temporary and permanent) have occurred. No 
Sikhs \<were appointed to any of the seven vacancies already filled up. 
Proposals for filling up four appointments are now under consideration. 


Employment of Sikhs in the Meteorological Department. 

812. *Sardar Gulab Singh: (a) Is it a fact that there is no Sikh em« 
ployed in the local as well as in the Imperial Service of the Meteorological 
Department ? 

(b) On what grounds have this community’s rights been ignored in this 
service so far and when are Government likely to appoint Sikhs in this De- 
partment in each grade? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The Honourable Mem- 
ber is presumably referring to the Imperial Meteorological Service and 
the Subordinate Service of Assistant Meteorologists. The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the affirmative. 

( b ) The Government of India consider that for such a small and highly 
technical department, it is absolutely essential in the public interest that 
men with the best technical qualifications available should be recruited 
irrespective of the community to which they belong. They have how- 
ever decided that where there are two or more applicants, whose quali- 
fications taken all round are on a par, the claims of the candidate re- 
presenting a minority community will prevail. 


Proportion of the Appointments of Deputy Postmasters General 
and Personal Assistants to Postmasters General to Postal 
Divisions in the different Postal Circles. 

818. *Mr. J&mnadas M. Mehta: Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the proportion of the appointments of Deputy Postmasters General 
and Personal Assistants to Postmasters General to Postal Divisions in the 
different Postal Circles in India; and whether there is any standard to re- 
gulate the number of such appointments ? In case the proportion is not the 
same in all the circles for want of a proper standard, do Government pro- 
pose to take steps to ensure equal treatment for all the postal circles in the 
matter of such appointments? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: A statement furnishing 
the desired information is laid on the table. There is no standard in the 
fte&fte of a fixed formula. The proportion referred to by the Honourable 
Member does not constitute the sole criterion. The staff of offioers re- 
quired in a Circle Office is determined by circumstances which are not 
equal in every Circle. The differences between the percentages shown in 
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-the statement are not such as, in the view of Government, necessitate 
action. 



Number of 



Percentage of figure in 
column 4 on that in 
column 5. 


Postmaster- 
General’s Circle. 

111 

|li 

Person ll Assist- 
ants. 

Total. 

Number of Postal 
sions. 

Remarks* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

I 5 

! 

6 

7 

Bengal and Assam 

8 

4 

7 

26 

26-92 


Bihar and Orissa 


8 

3 

9 

33*33 


Bombay 

2 

4 

6 

17 

35*29 

Controls the Foreign Post 
arrangements with Europe, 
America, etc. 

Burma 


2 

2 

10 

i 

20 

The question is under consider- 
ation of appointing a Deputy 
Postmaster- General Post 

Office in which enso the per- 
centage in column 6 would 
be 30. 

Central 


3 

8 

10 

30 


Madras . 

2 

3 

5 

18 

27 77 


Punjab and North 
West Frontier. 

2 

3 

5 

18 

27*77 


United Provinces 

1 

3 I 

4 

15 

26*66 


Total 

10 

25 

35 

123 

28*45 



Duty Allowance op Personal Assistants to Postmasters 
General. 

814. *Mr. Jamnadas H. Mehta: Is it a fact that the present duty allow- 
ance of Its. 100 per mensem for each Personal Assistant to Postmasters 
General was sanctioned long ago when the scale of pay for such officers was 
Rs. 200 — 500 only and that although the scale of pay has been raised to 
Rs. 800 — 750 on economic grounds, the duty allowance has remained the 
same? If so, do Government propose to grant a corresponding increase 
in the duty allowance by raising it to Rs. 150 per mensem at least? 

The Honourable ' Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The allowance to which 
the Honourable Member refers was sanctioned in 1904 simultaneously with' 
a revision of the graded pay of the officers in question which established 
a range of pay for them of Rs. 200 — 600; and has remained unaffected 
by subsequent revisions of pay which now is fixed at Rs. 800 — 750 on a 
iune-scafe. 

The reply to the second part of the question is in the negative. 
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I may add for the Honourable Member's information that it is not 
the usual policy of Government to enhance allowances of the kind in ques- 
tion in proportion to enhancements of pay. 

Annual Increments op Superintendents of Post Office. 

815. /Mr. Jamnadafl M. Mehta: Is it a fact that the rate of annual in* 
crement| for Superintendents of Post offices and 1st class Postmasters have 
always been the same and that while the rate of increment for 1st class 
Postmasters has recently been raised to Rs. 30 the Superintendents still 
continue to draw an increment of Rs. 20 for the first 15 years and Rs. 25 for 
the remaining six years ? If so, do Government propose to raise the rate of 
annual increments for Superintendents also to Rs. 30 so as to bring them 
into a line with 1st class Postmasters? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The facts are not as stated 
in the first part of the question. The answer to the second part is in the 
affirmative. The answer to the third part is in the negative. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: What are the facts so far as the rate oh incre- 
ments is concerned? If they are not as 1 have stated, what then are they? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupeyndra Nath Mitra: The facts are that the 
rates have been different at various times. 

Creation of a Selection Grade for Superintendents op Post 

Offices. 

816. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Are Government aware that the 
chances of promotion of Superintendents of Post Offices to the appoint- 
ments of Deputy Postmasters General and Postmaster General are no longer 
the same as they were until a few years ago and that the majority of men 
who entered service as Superintendents will now have to retire as Superin- 
tendents? If so, do Government propose to consider the desirability of 
creating a selection grade of Rs. 800--40 — 1,000 for Superintendents so as to 
give those officers who begin service as Superintendents and retire as Super- 
intendents for no fault of theirs, a chance to get the maximum pension on 
retirement ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I do not know what the 
Honourable Member precisely means by ** until a few years ago But 
the proportion of appointments of Deputy Postmasters-General and Post- 
mosters-Gcneral open to Superintendents of Post offices to appointments 
of the last named category is now actually somewhat higher than it was- 
ten years ago. Nor is it correct to say that the majority of men who 
entered as Superintendents will now have to retire as Superintendents. 

The answer to the second part is in the negative. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Construction of a Mhtre Gauge Railway between Bilastur and 
Mandla in the Central Provinces. 

71. Seth Jamnadas ^ . (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
year in which the project of connecting BHaspur and Mandla in the Central 
Provinces by constructing a metre gauge railway line was first undertaken 
by the Government? 
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(b) Is it a fact that since the undertaking of the above project, earth- 
work in connection with the same was completed from Bilaspur up to 
Mungeli, a distance of about 31 miles, and sites acquired for intervening 
stations between the two places after giving compensation to owners of 
the land in question? 

(c) If the answer to ( b ) he in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons which led them not to complete the construc- 
tion of the said railway line so far and whether it is now intended to under- 
take completion of the same at an early date? 

(d) If the answer to ( b ) be in the negative, will the Government be 
pleased to state whether it is proposed to undertake the project afresh? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and ( b ). The work was taken up as a famine 
relief work in 1900 and some earthwork was done, and compensation was 
paid to the owners of land, which was required. 

(c) and (d). The construction of the line was held in abeyance owing 
to financial considerations. A reinvestigation of the Bilaspur-Kawarda 
section has been sanctioned recently, and the question of its construction 
will be taken up on receipt of the results. 


Crime in New Delhi. 

72. Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
•drawn to a piece ot newb oppearing in the Hindus fan Times , Delhi, of 
Triday, the 21st January, 1927, late Dak Edition, on it<< *ront page under 
the heading of “Life in Raisina; Between Devi] and Deep Sea; Centre 
of Criminal Gang ”? 

(b) If so, is it a fact that dacoities and murders have been very fre- 
quently happening? 

(c) If so, what do Government propose to do to eradicate ihe evil? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (cl) Government have seen 
the article. 

(6) No. 


Filling up of Ditches near Rmlw\y Embankments. 

73. Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Are Government aware that ditches arising 
on both sides of railway lines out of pieces of earth being dug up for mak- 
ing embankments for railway lines, remain filled with stagnating putrefy- 
ing water throughout the greater period of the year as can be particularly 
noted in Bengal and thus become dangerous breeding places of malaria 
"spreading throughout the surrounding country? 

(b) If so, are Government prepared to draw the attention of the Rail- 
way Board to this fact so that the Board may arrange to get these ditches 
filled up or properly drained as may be found feasible? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parson*: The digging of earth from borrow-pits for the 
construction and maintenance of railway embankments is a necessity and 
there is no other method by which embankments can be economically 
m£de. In most parts of India these borrow-pits are dry for a much longer 
period than they are wet, but in the water-logged districts of Bengal it 
lias to be admitted that they frequently remain full of water for the best 
part of the year. There is no reason to believe however that they form 
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a more favourable breeding ground for mosquitoes than the numerous pits; 
and excavations which are invariably found in cultivated and populated 
areas in Bengal. 

The subject of malaria prevention is receiving special attention in the* 
badly affected areas along the Eastern Bengal Bailway by the Medical 
Department of that Bailway in collaboration with the special anti-malarial 
work of the Local Government. 

Construction op a Metre Gauge Railway between Bilaspvr and 
Mandla in the Central Provinces, 

74. Dr. B. S. Moonje: (1) Will Government be pleaeed to lay on the 
table information in connection with a railway project of a metre gauge 
line from Bilaspur to Mandla via Mungeli in the Central Provinces? 

(2) Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if the project haB been given up or whether^ it? iB still in contem- 

plation ; 

( b ) if it be still in contemplation, why it is allowed to languish; and 

(c) if it is likely that it will be seriously taken in hand in the near 

future and, if so, when? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (1) and (2). The Honourable Member is referred 
to the reply given to Seth Jamnadas’s unstarred question No. 71 on the 
same subject. 


First and Second Class Waiting Room at Rafigunj Station on 
the East Indian Railway. 

75 Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: Is there a first and second class waiting room 
at llafigun] station on the M G section of the East Indian Railway ? If 
so, will the Government be pleased to state the number of 1st and 2nd 
class passengers booked to and from that station in the year 1926? 


Consiki ction op Shelter for P\ssengers at Stations on the 
M. G. Section of the East Indian Railway. 

76 Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the names of stations on the M. G section of the East Indian Railway 
that have no waiting shed for any class of passengers together with the 
number of passengers booked to and from these stations in the year 1926?' 

(b) Do Government realise the necessity and propose to instruct the 
East Indian Railway Board to construct some kind of shelter for the pas- 
sengers at these stations? 

Mr. A. A. L. P Arsons: I propose to answer questions Nos. 75 and 76 
together The Government have continually pressed on Railway Adminis- 
trations, including the East Indian Railway, in recent years the desirability 
of increasing amenities for third class passengers and if the Honourable 
Member will refer to the Administration Reports for the last & years he 
trill find much information on the progress made by the differentr Railways, 
M tWe respect. But Government cannot undertake to decide on the 
relative urgency of such improvement* a* may be required. They muafr 
leave that to the Agent. 
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Issue op Third Class Return Tickets to Gay*. 

77. Mr. Siddheswar Slnha: (n.) Are Government aware that Gaya is 
one of the most important places of pilgrimage of Hindus? 

(b) Are Government aware of the troubles of third class passengers at 
Gaya, during the Pitripahah mela on account of shortness of third clasa 
waiting zoom? 

(c) Do Government propose to instruct the Railway Board to issue 45 
days’ return tickets to Gaya? 

Mr. A. A. Is! Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Ordinary first, second and intermediate class return tickets are' now 
issued at 1^ fares to and from Gaya, and in fact all other stations on the 
East Indian Railway. Government do not propose to introduce third 
class return tickets at reduced fares. 

Recruitment of Stkhs in certain Offices. 

78. Sardar G-ulab Singh: (a) With reference to the reply to question 
No. 165, dated the 1st September last, will Government be pleased to let 
this House know how manv temporary and permanent vacancies of clerks 
and typists fell vacant in the following offices and how many of them have 
gone to Sikhs in each grade since that time?* 

(1) the office of the Auditor General, 

(2) the offico of the Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department, 

(3) the office of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, 

(4) the office of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

(b) Will Government also be pleased to give the nationality, qualifications 
and the province to which the candidate who was appointed m each 
vacancy, belonged? 

(c) Do Government intend to order the recruitment of Sikhs in these 
offices in all future vacancies in each grade until their required number is 
attained? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information is being collected 
and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 


MESSAGE FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Railway Budget. 

Mr. President: I have received the following Message from His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor General: , 

(The Message was received by the Assembly standing.) 

" For the purpose of subsection (1) of section 67 A of the Government of India 
Ao4 and vn pursuance of Rules 48, and Jf7 of the Indian Legislative Rules and of 
Standing Order 70 of the Council of State Standing Orders , /, Edward Frederick 
Bindley, Baron Irwin , hereby appoint the following dans for the presentation to the 
Council of State and to the Legislative Assembly of the statement of the estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor General ,in Council in respect of 
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Railways and for the subsequent stages in 
in the Legislative Assembly, namely: 

Friday , February 18th 
Monday , February 21st 

Tuesday , February 22nd 

Wednesday, February 23id 
Thursday , February 2£th 
Friday , Fihruanj 25th 
Saturday, February 20th 


respect thereof in the Council of State and 

... Presentation in both Chambers . 
... General discussion in the 
Council of State, 

... General discussion in the Legis - 
lative Assembly. 

Voting of demands for grants in 
the Legislative Assembly. 

(Sd.) IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General .” 


APPOINTMENT OF Mr. K. C. NEOGY TO THE PANEL OF 
CHAIRMEN. 

Mr. President: I have to inform Honourable Members that I have 
appointed Mr. K. C. Neogy on the Panel of Chairmen in place of Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar who has resigned. 


EXTENSION OF THE TIME FOR RECEIVING NOMINATIONS TO 
THE PANEL FOR THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON EMIGRA- 
TION. 

Hr. President: I have alBO to inform the Honourable Members that 
up to 12 Noon on Friday, the 4th February, only 8 nominations have bebn 
received for election to the panel for the Standing Committee on Emigra- 
tion. As 10 Members are required for the panel in question, I extend 
the time for receiving further nominations up to 12 Noon to-morrow, the 
8th February, 1927. The election, us already announced, will take place 
on the 9th of February. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS FOR THE CENTRAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

Hr. President: The Assembly will now proceed to elect eight Members 
for the Central Advisory Council for Railways. I may inform the Assembly 
that 17 nominations were received originally, but three candidates, namely, 
Mr. Abdul Lattf Sahib Farookhi, Mr. Siddheswar Sinha and Mr. Rafi Ahmed 
§idwai have since withdrawn their names and these names have been 
cut out from the ballot papers which will now be supplied to Honourable 
Members in the order in which I call them. 

(The ballot was then taken.) 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE CURRENCY BILL. 

Its Honourable Stir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member)* Sir, with' 
tout permission, I desire to make a statement on a matter which I know 
ig of great interest to the House. 
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The Government have given very careful consideration to the question 
'df further procedure on the Currency Bill and have taken fully into account 
the views expressed by various speakers in the course of the debate on 
January the 25th. In order that their position in this matter may be 
clear to the House, the Government desire to explain shortly the reasons 
for the conclusion they have reached. 

As many Honourable Members are aware, the main features of the 
'Budget have to be settled by the Government by the middle of January 
each year and it is only under considerable pressure that the preparation 
of the detailed ^imates and Demands for Grants can be completed in 
time for the introduction of the Budget on February the 28th. The deci- 
sion of the Assembly to postpone consideration of the Currency Bill last 
August, therefore, made it impossible for the Budget of 1927-28 to be 
prepared on the basis of any ratio other than Is. 6 d. Tho effect on the 
Budget of a reduction of the ratio to la 4 d. would, of course, be very 
considerable, but it does not, in any way, depend on the question whether 
the final decision regarding the ratio is taken before or after the introduc- 
tion of the Budget. Clearly tho effect must be the same in either case 
and, as stated by the Currency Commission in paragraph 207 of their 
Beport, the effect, though it is not decisive, cannot be ignored in consider- 
ing what the ratio should be. If the House is called upon to come to 
a decision on tho ratio before the Budget is introduced, the decision will 
take place in the absenco of facts and figures which are known to the 
Government and are very material to the discussion and should obviously 
be weighed by the House in coming to their conclusion but cannot be 
disclosed without a premature disclosure of the contents of the Budget. 
If, on the other hand, the Budget is opened before the discussion takes 
place, the House will have full knowledge of the bearing upon the finances 
of the country of the decision they are called on to take and will be able 
*to come to their conclusions both on the Budget and on the ratio with a 
full understanding of all the relevant facts. No more and no less difficulty 
would be involved in re-adjusting the Budget figures and proposals to a 
1 «. 4 d. ratio if a decision in favour of that ratio were taken after February 
the 28th than if it were taken earlier. 

In view of these considerations, the Government have decided to put 
down the motion that the Currency Bill be taken into consideration on 
Monday, March the 7th. 


THE INDIAN SECURITIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Hr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative) : Sir, I move that the Select 
*Gommittce to which the Bill to amend tho Indian Securties Act, 1920, 
for certain purposes, was referred, do consist of the following persons, 
•namely, Sir Victor Sassoon, Sir Walter Willson, Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. T. Prakasam, Kum*ar Ganganand Sink®, 
Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla, Seth Jamnadass, Dr. B. 8. Moonje, and the 
Mover, with instructions to report not later than 1st March, 1927; and 
'tipt the number of Members whose presence shall be necessary to consti- 
tute a meeting of the Committee shall be seven. I have not included 
the names of the Honourable the Law Member and the Member in charge 
of the Bill because they will be present and it is not necessary to include 
their names. 
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Tbs Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member] ) : Sir, I desire* 
to move that the following be added to the names of the Members of the* 
Committee, Mr. Graham, Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar, Dr. Hyder and 
Sir Abdul Qaiyum. 

Mr, Prettdent: The question is: 

11 That the following be added to the names of the members of the Select Coin* 
mittee just proposed : Mr. Graham, Mr. Aravamudha Ayyangar, Dr. Hyder and Sir 
Abdul Qaiyum. 

The motion was adopted. 

*0 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That the Select Committee to which the Bill to amend the Indian Securities Act, 
1920, for certain purposes, was referred, do consist of the following persons, namely : — 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Sir Walter Willson, Sir Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. vidya 
Sagar Pandya, Mr K. C. Neogy, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Mr. S. SnmvaBa Iyengar, 
Mr. T. Prakasam, Kumar Ganganand Smha, Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla, SethJamna- 
dass. Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. L. Graham, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha Ayyangar, Dr. 
L. K. Hyder, Sir Abaul Qaiyum and the Mover, with instructions to report not later 
than 1st March 1927 ; and that the number of persons whose presenoe shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be seven.’ * 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INSOLVENCY (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member)': Sir, I beg 
to move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the Presidency 
Towns Insolvency Act, 1909, and the Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920, 
for certain purposes. 

The House may perhaps be reassured on this occasion when I tell them 
that this is not a bye-product of the Civil Justice Committee. The main 
proposal in this Bill was taken up at the instance of the Bombay High 
Court. They addressed the Government of Bombay and the Government 
of Bombay addressed ur. The Honourable Judges suggested that the 
existing law of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act, 1909, Bhould be 
amended so as to provide that the insolvent should not present a second 
or further application for adjudication after the annulment of the insol- 
vency without the leave of the court. The Honourable Judges of the 
Bombay High Court have assigned as their reason for their proposal that 
it was necessary in order to check the increase in the number of such 
applications which had been brought to their notice in recent years. When 
the Government of India received that communication from the Bombay 
High Court through the Local Government, they consulted all other Local 
Governments and High Courts and in the result there was a very large 
bulk of opinion in favour of the proposed amendment. In the course of 
circulation we had one or two minor suggestions, one of which Honourable 
Members will find in clause 4 of the Bill. That was suggested to us by 
the Calcutta High Court who suggested that we should make it clear that 
the previous proceedings might be proceedings under Act III of 1909 or 
under Act V of 1920. The only other provisions of the Bill are certain; 
provisions which assimilate the Provincial Insolvency Act with , certaim 
amendments that have recently been made. Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddimam Sir; T introduce the Bilik 



THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

(Amendment op Article 182 of Schedule I.) 

Thi Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, 1 
move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1906, by 
amending Article 182 of Schedule I to that Act, be taken into considera- 
tion. I do not propose to detain the House with a speech at this stage. 
I have fully explained the object of the BiE whan I moved for leave to 
introduce. Sir, I move. 

Hr. 0. Dur&iswamy Aiy&ng&r (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, this morning I made a fair and honest 
attempt to negotiate with the Honourable the Home Member for con- 
senting to a Select Committee being appointed in order to consider the 
full effect of Article 182 of the Indian Limitation Act. Having failed in 
that attempt I am constrained to oppose the further consideration of this 
Bill, and that, Sir, for very good reasons .... 

Hr. President: The Honourable Member is even now entitled to move 
for a reference to Select Committee. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, I am opposing the consideration of 
the Bill. In introducing a twopenny-halfpenny measuro like this before 
this House the Honourable the Home Member is not doing justice either 
to this House or to the Civil Justice Committee. The Civil Justice Com- 
mittee, better and more accurately known as the Laws Delays Committee, 
was the pet child of His Excellency Lord Reading That Committee 
travelled all over India, examined many important witnesses, very emi- 
nent Judges, very experienced practitioners and representatives of all 
classes of interests, and that inquiry includes the Honourable the Law 
Member of this very Government Having made that elaborate inquiry 
the Committee has made this report The report, Sir, I hold in my 
hand; the price of this book is Hs 2,83,000; and yet, Sir, when n serious 
recommendation is made by the Civil Justice Committee on this very 
Article 182 in this precious book, a very precious book for ihe taxpayer, 
some officer in the Home Dcfyirtment , some blessed officer who is devil- 
ling for the Horne Member in these matters, overrides all this recommenda- 
tion, sits in judgment over the Civil Justice Committ'pe and makes a 
mockworship of that Committee by taking the tail end of their recom- 
mendation and shaping a head out of the tail 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: May I ask the Hnnourable 
Member what the House did with the last recommendation of the Civil' 
Justice Committee? 

Hr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Mr. Cocke recommended recirculation 
and we have recirculated it. Sir, among the law’s delays, the lion’s share 
is taken by the execution of decrees; and in 1872 Sir James Colville, deliver- 
ing the judgment of the Privy Council in the Maharaja of Darbhanga’s 
case, said that the difficulties of the litigant in India began when he had 
obtained a decree. What he said in 1872 is a thousand times truer to-day 
than it was 65 years ago. And yet, Sir, when the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee has taken that as a text and made a recommendation here, the 
Honourable the Home Member does not want to respect it. Sir, at page* 
87J of (hat Report the Civil Justice Committee says : 

“Many execution petitions are filed merely to satisfy the requirements of the law 
of limitation according to which a decree has to be kept alive by application every 
three yean. In such casej the decree-holder does not proceed' with the application and" 
never intended to do so.*' 

( 535 ) 
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And at page 402 of that Report the Civil Justice Committee makes a 
specific recommendation with reference to Article 182 which is the subject 
of our consideration at present. At page 402 the Committee says : 

“ Section 48 hM to be read with Article 182 of the Limitation Act. This would 
ordinarily mean that the decree-holder can execute ki8 decree at any time within 
those 12 years; but under Article 182 he has to apply every three years to keep the 
decree alive; otherwise though section 48 allows 12 years his decree will become barred 
by limitation. This provision has led to an enormous number of frivolous applications 
and the statistics to which we referred in the beginning of Chapter 29 are swollen by 
reason of this requirement. Opinion is almost unanimous that the rule requiring 
applications to be filed inside the three years’ limitation should'* ‘be deleted and we 
recommend this with a view to save the time of the court and of the parties. It has, 
however, been suggested that if this is done there will be some room for fraud in 
regard to ex pnte decrees. We think that though this is a possible danger, it is not 
for that purpose necessary to retain the provision in question. Other remedies can be 
.provided.” 

Sir, after making this distinct recommendation the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee considered some subsidiary points and at the tail end of it they 
unfortunately introduce the fatal sentence which has been taken advantage 
of by the Honourable the Home Member. In the last sentence they 
say : 

'* It, however the Article is to continue ” 

On this expression “ if, however,” the whole of this Bill has been built 

up .... 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Will the Honourable Mem- 
ber read the rest of the sentence? 


Hr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: 1 will read it: 

-to ^ lf ;4u3: r Vft h tk i tar\Lr p t t ^ U \r t l^ and petitions are still 

date of the last sHtataTtaJ fr£, the djurf 5 *? n °‘ from 

application.” Uttte 01 tt>e last order on such previous 

Opinion is at present practically unanimous on that latter n • • 

solicitor or attorney drafting a Bill should prefer thf ovS^d’awf’the 

awitf inzifi.’sr mrs 

Objects and Reasons the Honourable the Home Member commences with 

•t l of th p r-' .? f T th :. reo ° mmerldatioD and °™ts the main JmmeZ 
tioir of the Civil Justice Committee. Sir, we are asked to give consent 

mitwT Pe t. nV ‘ hRfpen " y J mPaa " re like this - Rir - the Laws delays Com- 
mittee has been organized at a great oost in order to bring down delavs 

k in^alno Tl’ of , applications, and the Honourable the Home Member 
M increasing the delay m the execution applications; he is 

a bolder, who may be w' 
honest respectable gentleman, to be a court-bird, to be alway* In the' 

R-rv he ? “ nd ot t h - e - in I terioouto !y applications. Is thai/fthe 
purpose here, Sir? As a.. practising lawyer, Sir. the more the merrier hr 
me, but. Sir, I feel that as a speck in this august assemblage of legisW 
tors I should do my duty m order to lessen the troubles of a decree-holder. 
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Now, section 48 of the Civil Procedure Code gives a period of 12 years 
within which he can come at any time when there is a favourable oppor-r 
tunity for him to realise the fruits of his decree and execute it; but, Sir, 
Article 182 recommended by the Honourable the Home Member for re- 
juvenation asks the decree-holder day after day to remain in court, put 
in application after application for the execution of the decree, and incur 
further costs over and above what he may be able to realise as the ultimate 
fruits of his decree. Sir, arc we to Jend our support to a measure like 
this? I submit, Sir, that we ought not to do it. 

Sir, it may be asked if by the rejection of this Bill altogether whether 
we shall not be taking away the little benefit wEich the Honourable the 
Home Member may confer upon the decree-holder by altering the time 
from which the limitation should run for a further application for the exe- 
cution of the decree. Sir, what he offers to the decree-holder is pructically 
nothing; it is really nothing. If the Honourable the Home Member will 
peruse the whole of urticle 182, he will himself find that he confers 
absolutely no benefit at all. He uses the expression which says : 

“ If, however, it is decided to retain Article 182 in its present form, the Committee 
recommend that it should he amended so as to provide that the period of three years 
should begin not from the date of the last application for execution, but from the date 
of the last order on such a previous application.” 

Now, Sir, what does it matter to us whether lie puts in his execution peti- 
tion after the final order is passed or as Article 182 stands, from the date 
of any order when he takes a step in aid of execution. Sir, no decree- 
holder will be so foolish as to file an execution application in court and 
after sleeping for 3 years come in again for a fresh execution. He must 
be an absconder from a lunatic asylum if he does so. No court will permit 
him to do so. The court will press him either to withdraw the application 
or reject it. What, benefit does the amendment confer on such a decree.- 
holder who is necessarily bound to take some step in aid oj the execution 
of the decree now and then when he once files an execution application? 
Therefore, Sir, by dropping this Bill altogether we do not lose anything. 
If, on the other hand, the Honourable the Home Member makes up his 
mind to lessen the number of execution applications, to lessen the num- 
ber of times that an applicant will have to come to court, to diminish the 
costs of execution which are ever increasing, and finally to limit and 
lessen all these difficulties of the decree-holder, then, Sir, he will be con- 
ferring a real benefit, otherwise there is absolutely no good of entertaining 
a measure like this. 

Sir, two years after the Civil Justice Committee laid its Report on the 
table of the Honourable the Home Member, we have got this small* 
modicum of measure. When are we going to see the end of the recom- 
mendations of the Civil Justice Committee? His Excellency Lord 
Reading gave us the Laws Delays Committee, and it is time for His 
Excellency Lord Irwin to think of a Legislation Delays Committee? Sir, 

I trust that the Honourable the Home Member will not allow me' to- 
pursue my opposition to this measure, but will on the other hand consent 
to a Select Committee being formed so as to put right this one .... 

*>< JIr, President: There is no motion before the House for a Select Com- 
Jftittee. 

Hr. 0. Bnrelswmy Aiyangar: I am only recommending 
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wh President: 'You 'should have moved for a reference to Select Com* 
mittee. 

Mr. 0. Duraiiwixay Aiyang&r: 1 have finished my speech, Sir. 

Mr. J. M. Dunnett (Home Department: Nominated Official): Sir, I 
.must begin .by congratulating the Honourable and learned Member from 
the ceded districts of Madras on the course which he has taken. He has 
.abandoned* 1 understand, his motion for a Select Committee, and I also 
^understand that he has abandoned, because he has anticipated in this 
motion, his later motion for the deletion of the whole of Article 182, and 
he has taken the simple and straight-forward course of opposing this Bill 
{from the outset. Sir, it seems to me he does it on two grounds. First 
he says that the deletion of Article 182 was the recommendation of the 
Civil Justice Committee. Now, Sir, I think any one who has dealt with 
this subject has scanned with some interest and with some care what the 
Civil Justice Committee did say on this subject, and although the Honour- 
able Member did read to the House those parts of the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee’s Keport which seemed to be in his favour, I submit, Sir, that he 
did not give their final recommendations to the House nor did he give the 
gist of their recommendations. I do not wish to read all that they said, 
but I think the House will be satisfied with two references. The Com- 
mittee actually do say : 

M Our recommendation is that ordinarily the execution of a simple money decree 
shall be barred After six years, but that the decree holder shall be entitled to apply 
to the Court which has passed the decree.” 

And so on. That is to say, they reduced the period of limitation running 
under section 48 in the case of money decrees only and in all other decrees 
they left the law as it stands. They did not propose to delete the provisions 
of the law which impose a limitation on applications for execution. They 
go on to say that if you do not do that, then do what we now propose to do 
in the Bill . . . , 

Mr. 0. Duralawamy Aiyangar : May 1 know, Sir, whether that sugges- 
tion about the money decrees for six years is not by wav of amendment 
to section 48 of the Civil Procedure Code and not to Article 182 of the 
Limitation Act? 

Mr* J. M* Dnnnett: The point that I am trying to make first is that 
the Civil Justice Committee did not propose the deletion of Article 182, 
that is to say, they did not take the ground on which my Honourable 
friend and learned Member opposes this motion. The short answer is 
this. The Civil Justice Committee with great care made an exhaustive 
table at the end of the Beport containing their recommendations, and no- 
where do they mention in their tablo the deletion of Article 182. The table 
is at "page 018, and their proposal is the amendment of section 48 with a 
.corresponding alteration in Article 182, and not the deletion of Article 182 
to bar execution decrees after 6 years. The Civil Justice Committee, Sir, 
did not propose, in fact nowhere did they propose to delete Article 182. 

The Becond ground, Sir, on which he proposes to delete Article 182 
and says that thiR House should not consider this mild Bill, is that Article 
i82 and the whole procedure of requiring the decrees to be kept alive by 
■application for execution is tyid. Well, Sir, it is a part of the law which; 

*• 1 c ’“' 1] , been a o f every law of limitation for the 

iaet 75 yean at least and looking at the form of the law, it », I imagine. 
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designed, in the first place, to keep judgment debtors aware of decrees 
.and of the position in which they stand. I think the House will not 
.agree to allow a judgment debtor, as my Honourable friend by deleting 
Article 182 would do, to sleep on his decree for say 11 years. To expect the 
Court, on an application 11 years after the decree, to adjudicate not between 
the original parties to the decree but their representatives who may have 
no notice and to settle the questions which may have arisen in the mean- 
time concerning, for instance, satisfaction out of court, is to ask the court, 
after a long period, to deal with matters which are so obscured by the 
dapse of time that a fair and just decision is a matter of extremely high 
difficulty. I think the House, Sir, will perhaps agr o that the deletion 
** Article 182, whereby we would turn our backs on a provision of law 
which for many years, perhaps a century, has been regarded as essential, 
is a very serious step to take and prima facie it would lead to great diffi- 
culties in doing justice between judgment creditors and judgment debtors. 

Finally, Sir, my Honourable friend says that the Bill gives us nothing. 
Well, Sir, he praised the Civil Justice Committee in high terms where 
it suited him, but, when it comes to this recommendation, which also 
has the support of the Civil Justice Committee, he is silent. (Mr. C. 
Duraiawamy Aiyangar : “How far is their recommendation?’*) Sir, it is a 
recommendation of the Committee. When the Civil Justice Committee 
•supports and in fact originates this proposal, he is silent as regards the 
great authority which that recommendation carries- 

For these reasons, Sir, I should like the House to proceed at once to 
the consideration of this small and useful — not to a first degree useful, but 
•certainly useful — measure and to take it into consideration. 

M&ulvi Muhammad Yakub (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, to me this small Bill does not seem to be a very conten- 
tious one. I admit that it does not confer any great advantage upon the 
decree holder, but then I am not prepared to agree with my Honourable 
friend over there that it may do any harm to the decree holder. In any 
case, it will extend the time by a few months. However, 1 am not pre- 
pared to agree with him that the consideration of the Bill should be 
rejected at this stage. But, in order to come to a compromise or settle- 
ment, I move that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, and I hope 
that the Honourable the Home Member will also agree to the proposal. 
It will not take a very long time, it is a very small Bill and in one or two 
days’ sittings, after the meetings of the House are over, we could go through 
the Bill and I think it would bo better if the Bill comes to this House with 
the unanimous report of the Select Committee and be unanimously 
carried through. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I should be very will- 
ing, as I always am, to meet the House in this matter of a Select Com- 
mittee, but really the Bill is so perfectly clear aqd, if you accept the 
principle of the Bill, there is nothing to refer to a Select Committee, 
heyond this question of drafting. If the Honourable Member does not like 
the drafting, he could bring it up at the consideration stage. I ask the 
Hpuse to take the motion into consideration. 

*Xr FresUtent : The original question was: 

"That the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1008 for a 
purpose f Amendment of Article 182 of Schedule I), be taken into m»i deration." % 
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[Mr. President.]* 

Since which the following amendment has been moved: 

“ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

41 That the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, for a certain 
purpose, bfc taken into consideration/ 1 

The motion waB adopted. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: I move, Sir, 

“ That for the words * final orders * the words ‘ last order * be substituted.” 

“Orders" will have a very dubious meaning, and of course it will bo 
a difficulty to find out from how many orders ^he limitation commenced. 
The plural must therefore be singular As to the word “final" being 
changed to “last.", I have taken the phrase from the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons and from the Civil Justice Committee’s Report. But, if the 
Government persists in having “final" as a question of prestige, I have 
no objection. Anyhow, if the Honourable the Homo Member finds no 
objection, he may change it into “last order". 

The Honourable Mr. S. B. Das (Law Member) : Sir, the Government 
considered thiB matter and, as a matter of fact, although the Statement 
of ObjeetB and Reasons speaks of “last order", the final order really gives 
a definite order from which time can run. Now, take a case where appli- 
cation has been made for circulation; circulation orders have been made 
and then it has not been proceeded with Which is the last order ? On 
the other hand, final order gives you a definite last order from which time 
may run, and to avoid future confusion, the Government thought it better 
to use the words “final order" instead of “last order". I think “final 
order" is better. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: May I know, Sir, what is the use of having 
the plural? Why do you use the word “orders"? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman : I am quite prepared to take 
the word "order" for the word “orders". If the Honourable Member will 
•move »that for the word “final orders" the word “final order" be substitut- 
ed I will accept that amendment on behalf of Government. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: I will allow that to be moved by vou, 
Bir. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Then, I move that amendment, Sir. 

Mt. President: Amendment moved: 

** That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words ‘ final order* * the' words 4 final order 
be substituted.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Hr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar : Sir. my next amendment is a very im- 
portant one : 

“ That to clause 5 of the said Article the following words shall be added, namely : — 
* or the date of any final decree passed in a suit directing a refund of any amount 
realised by the decree-holder in execution of a decree.’ ” 

Sir, I will mention to the House ono practical illustration which will 
show the necessity for this addition to clause 5 of Article 182. Supposing, 
Sir, a decree holder executes his decree (Sir, I want the Honourable the 
Home Member and the Honourable (he Law Member to attend to what 
I say) supposing, Sir, a decree holder executes a decree and, in the course 
of the execution of the decree, he receives by way of rateable distribution 
under section 68 certain amounts to satisfy the decree The decree is 
satisfied and ihe execution application is dismissed. Supposing, Sir, in 
the group of decree holders who have applied for rateable distribution under 
section 73 one of the decree holders is declared not entitled to rateable 
distribution by the court and the person who is denied the rateable dis- 
tribution files a suit against those decree holders who have received rate- 
able distribution without paying anything to him, asking them to refund 
a proportion of the amount thev have received on the ground that ho 
was also entitled to rateable distribution but was wrongly disallowed by 
the court which distributed the money; then, Sir, you will find that the 
suit will go on for three or four \ears and then finally, if the court decides 
that the plaintiff decree holder who was disallowed distribution by the 
distributing court wan really entitled to it, and therefore the other decree 
holders who received the .amount must refund a proportional e portion 
of the amount which they have received, the decree becomes unsatisfied 
7 no tanto , and then if he comes to the Court asking for a further execu- 
tion of his decree, bv that time hiR execution would have been barred 
under Article 182 and he is left without a remedy. This is a case which 
actually occurred in our Court, which was taken up to the Madras High 
Court and my Honourable friend Mr Srinivasa Ivengar and I had to deal 
with it at various stages This difficulty would be obviated if to clause 5 
you add also the expression which I have used in the amendment “or the 
date of any final decree passed in a suit directing a refund of any amount 
realised by the decree holder in execution of a decree/*’. In that case, ,*he 
moment he is asked to disgorge a nortion of the amount which he has 
received in execution of the decree passed in a regular suit he will get 
a cause of action to revive his execution application and ask for execution 
of his own decree to the extent to which it became unsatisfied. In other 
respects, if such a suit w'us not brought, then his decree would have be- 
come satisfied completely by the rateable distribution. I think you will 
be able to realise the real difficulty which the decree holders may ex- 
perience and consent to this small addition to clause 5 of Article 182 and 
T think I have practically convinced Mr. Tonkinson already outside the 
Houso. (An Honourable Member : “The House must be convinced/*) 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das; Sir, T may say at once that we 
accept the principle referred to by .the Honourable Member. I think that 
is a case that should be provided for. But we have not had sufficient 
time to consider the wording bf the amendment. If the Honourable 
Camber will be satisfied with this, we undertake to introduce an amend- 
ment in the Council ofState embodying this principle, on the understand- 
ing that the HohopraTOfy Member withdraws this amendment. 

Mr. 0. Dnrilwrwny : 1 withdraw the amendment. 
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The* amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill- 
Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddim&n: Sir, 1 move that the Bill 
be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member lor Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to present the Report of the Select Committee to which 
the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel 
industry in British India was referred. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesdav 
the 8th February, 1927. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday, 8th February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Prevention of the Spread of Communal Iil-will. 

817. *Kumar G-anganand Sinha : (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the letter addressed to the Editor, Amnta Bazar Patrika, 
by Dmabandhu Acharya which appeared in puge 6 of the P. Dak, Friday, 
January, 1927, issue of the journal? 

(b) If so, will Government bo pleased to state what action, if any* is 
being taken to find out the real significance of such letters as the corre- 
spondent and Pandit. Sukemath aro said to have received and to prevent 
communal ill-will likely to be caused by such letter? If no action is being 
taken, why? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government have seen 
the letter. 

(b) The question whether any action is required on it is ne for con- 
sideration by the local authorities. 

Health of Mr. Subash Chandra Bose. 

318. ’"Kumar Ganganand Sinha: 1 . Have Government made inquiries 
as to the health ol Mr. Subash Chandra Bose? If so, how is he? If they 
have made no inquiries, why? 

2. Has the attention of Government been drawn to the resolution of 
the Calcutta Corporation passed unanimously on the 26th instant, and 
the statements made by its Mayor on that occasion ? 

3. In case Mr. Bose is ill, what arrangements have been made for his 
treatment and nursing? Are Government prepared to allow the members 
of his family to attend and give such medical assistance as he or any 
member of his family deems necessary? If not, why? 

4. Are the Government of India or the Bengal Government considering 
the question of releasing him or bringing him down to* Calcutta for treat- 
ment? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have recently explained 
to the House that, while the Government of India accept general responsi- 
bility for the policy under which the Bengal detenus are restrained, and 
the application of that policy in the case of Regulation III prisoners is a 
matter for the^ Government of India, in the case of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act prisoners, it is a matter f r the Government of 
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Bengal. Mr- Subash Chandra Bose is detained under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, and I will forward, for the consideration of the 
Government of Bengal, a copy of my Honourable friend’s question and the 
answer which I have given 


MOTION Foil ADJOURNMENT. 

PoMTONLMINT OF "HI CONSIDERATION OF THE INDIAN Ct ItllLNcY BlLL. 

Mr. President: I have received .the following notice of motion for 
adjournment of the House from Mr. S. Srinivusa Iyengar: 

“ T hereby i*i\e notice that I shall move for an adjournment of the House to consider 
t» definite niattei oi undent public importance, namely, the seiious situation created 
by tlie deciMon of the Go\miment in putting of! the consideration of the Indian 
Curmicv Bill till after life disposal of the Railway Budget and till after the present- 
ation of the General Budget.” 

The decision of Hie Government was announced only yesterday and it 
seems to tin* Chair that, if that decision is to hi' called into question with 
any effect b« 4 worn now and the 7tli of March, there is no other method 
for doing so that I can think of except 4 the one proposed in this notice. 
The motion therefore, seems to me to be ]>rima facie in order and I would 
like to hear Government it they have any objection. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, on a 
point of order for on the merits of this particular application I do not pro- 
pose to enter. But 1 would suggest to you, Sir, that this Chair, as in- 
deed you indicated the other dm, should watch very jealously these motions 
for adjournment, as they require, if I may suggest to you and as indeed 
you said \ ourself, to lie restrained or the business of the House wall he 
disturbed very frequently. On the particular point before ‘the House 
I submit for your consideration that Government has undoubtedly the 
right to set down its business on its own day as it like*. If it exercises 
that right contrary to the general feeling in the HousS, it prejudices its 
own case. But in that n-spect T suggest it must be allowed to take its 
luck like any a 4 her Member. If it appoints a date which is not satis- 
factory to the House, it mav he presumed that the House will show its 
difdikc by approaching the Bill, or whatever the matter might be, in a 
spirit of hostility . The suggestion which lies behind this proposed motion 
is that the date will prejudice unfairly the decision sought to be obtained 
in connection w r ith the Bill. Sir, that is a matter for comment in the 
debr^.e wdiich could be raised on the motion itself. Therefore, I suggest, 
flic date having been fixed, the matter is in the first place not urgent, and, 
secondly* that the proposed motibn 'offendB against ’the rule against 
anticipation. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) * Sir, I wish to submit, in reply to what has been said by the 
Honourable the Leader of the House, that whilst Government may be 
conceded to have the right to set down their business in this House to 
suit their own convenience, the business w r hich Government bring up 
before this House affects the whole, country, and, therefore, this side of 
the House also should hove a right in saying how Government should 
set down their business. This eaqpot be challenged, because, as a rule. 
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'Government respect the wishes of this side of the House in arranging 
their business. The question before this House, Sir, that is the subject- 
matter of the motion for adjournment peculiarly affects the public in- 
terests. The Hailway Budget is to be considered by this House in the 
thifd week of this month. As I Understood from the programme that was 
mentioned to us, this House will be called upon to vote Demands for 
Grants for ithe Kailway Budget from the 21st of this month Knowing 
that the ratio is to be taken into consideration on the 7th of next month, 
how ean this House, Sir, proceed to consider the Demands for Grants when 
w r e bear in mind that the difference in 4 he Knilwav Budget, capital and 
revenue, owing to the ratio being 3*. 4 d. or Is. 6d. will amount to close 
upon 2i crores of rupees. I feel, Sir, that if any motion for adjournment 
of the House submitted to you had the strongest case at am iime this 
one ought to he considered to have that. If the House is to consider the 
question from the point of view of Is. fW. on which basis the whole 
Budge,! I understand is likely to be framed, the decrease in expenditure 
on •Knjhvnvs alone wall ho one ororo of rupees If subsequently the ratio 
is altered, this House will not In* able to cut dow r n the expenditure, and 
to that extent this will be n positively WTong load to give to this House 
at the time of consideration of Demands for Grants for Knihvays- T there- 
fore submit that this question is perfects in order and must he regarded 
as a matter of urgent public importance. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): S,ir, I would 
submit that the point wdiich Sir Purshotamdas Thnkurdas has raised about 
the llailwav Budget can very well he dealt with on the Hailway Budget, 
and that the objection of anticipation is even stronger in view of wlwt 
he lias said- The difficult that he wall bo in wall bo, not that he will 
vote too much for the Kail way Budget expenditure, but too little. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore i«w North 
Areot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, on the question of the urgency of 
this motion, T w'ould like to sav a word. The Honourable the Finance 
Member said that at the rate of Is. fid. we will not) be voting too much but 
too little for thft Bailwnv Budget. The Kailw r av Budget grants will be 
finished bv abouF the third week of this month ; the 'voting of grants will 
be finished and the Government will be empowered to spend that money. 
If the ratio is later on to be altered to Is. 4d., it would mean an increase 
in "Railway expenditure; and if at the time of voting w'e know' what this 
increase will be, we may perhaps be enabled to make the necessary cuts 
in the direction that we think proper. But by postponing the discussion 
of the ratio to a later date we aro deprived of the real pow r er that is vested 
in this House to regulate Hail way expenditure, and therefore, I submit 
this is a matter of very urgent importance ,to this House. 

Mr. President: The Chair is usually very unwilling to admit motions*for 
adjournment of the House w'hioh interrupt the ordinary business of *he 
House, except when a clear case is made out for that purpose. In this case 
ihe only objection taken by the Home Member is that the matter is not 
urgent. Well I .thought that every section of this Houae considered 
this, matter of an urgent character. The Government themselves had to 
consider this question so urgent as to convene a meeting of the Executive 
Council and pass judgment on the question whether the Katio Bill should 
be taken up for consideration immediately or postponed till immediately 
after the introduction of the General Budget. It does not lie in their 
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mouth to say the matter is not urgent. The Home Member cannot com- 
plain if ithe Chair agrees with Government in considering this matter 
urgent. I therefore rule the motion iifc order. Does any Member object 
to leave being given to Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar? As no Member objects, 
I intimate that leave is granted and the motion will be taken up for 
discussion at 4 o’clock or earlier if the business of the day concludes 
earlier. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE PANEL FOR THE CENTRAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

Mr. President: I have to announce that the following Members have 
been elected to the panel for the Central Advisory Council for Railways: 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney, 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, 

Mr. M. R. Javakar, 

Khan Bahadur Nawabznda Saivid Ashrafuddin Ahmad, 

Mr. Ambica Prasad Sinha, 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Hu]i Kasim, and 
Sir PurshutamduB Thakurdas. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
AMENDMENT OF STANDING ORDERS. 

Mr. President: The next item on the Agenda is the election of 7 Mem- 
bers as members of the Select Committee on the amendment of Standing 
Orders. Eight members have been nominated, out of which Pandit Nila- 
, ka.r£hgi Das has withdrawn his ^candidature. I therefore declare the 
following Members duly elected : +' 

Mr. L. Graham, 

Mr. H. Tonkinson, 

Mr. M. Keane, 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy, 

Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar, 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, and 
Mr. M. S. Anev. 

RESOLUTION re AMALGAMATION OF THE ORIYA- SPEAKING 

TRACTS. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I 
beg to move : 

'• That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to be 
pleased to take immediate steps to put or publiah the schexpes of pntting all Oriva- 
speaking tracts under one local administration." J 
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To the Government this is not a new subject. It has been before the 
country practically in the forefront of our political issues for the last 
25 years or so- The history of this movement is a very long one, and 
since 1908, when first the then Homo Secretary considered it necessary 
that all Oriya-speaking tracts shdtild bo put under one administration, for 
some reason or other of purely administrative convenience it has been 
postponed from time to time. We are given assurances that all our 
outlying tracts should come under one Government- Sometimes some 
hope of a sub-province has been put forward but nothing practical has 
come of it yet which would satisfy the Oriya people- In 1920, just 
towards the end of the’ last Imperial Legislative Council, a Resol iftion 
was moved by the Honourable Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha on this subject. 
Government gave assurances that they would enquire into the matter and 
probably they meant to do something us early as the Reforms scheme 
was put into operation- Practically tin* first term of the Reform Council 
was over and the Government did not move in the matter. At the 
beginning of the second term, to a question of my friend Mr. B. Das, 
Government however agreed to institute a committee of enquiry so far as 
the Madras Oriyas are concerned Accordingly the Phijlip-Duff Com- 
mission were sent out to enquire into the matter and their report, though 
it lias not been published to all the Members of the House, has been 
published m the office After all their enquiries in tin* Ganjam and 
Vizagapatarn districts they have made out a clear case that the people 
expressed a very strong desire and anxiety to be united with their fellow- 
men in the present division of Orissa — I mean the four or five districts 
in Bihar and Orissa In case of a few of these outlying localities in 
the Ganjam and Vizagapatarn districts then' may he some 1 difference of 
opinion on account of our census figures ; hut 1 may here inform the House 
that Oriyas have* been under several administr it ions in several tracts, 
and practically in each of the tracts an intermediary ruliti. race with 
vested interests has been created, and the Bengal Government puts it 
clearly that the census supervisors and enumerators are afraid to record 
people as Oriya-speaking, because they fear if they put it like thai, the 
tract will be transferred to Orissa- It is there in the letter which was 
written to the Bengal Government and came to the Government of India 
In 1922. Actually the Superintendent of Census at a meeting of enu- 
merators and supervisors heard it remarked In one of them that they 
were not willing to record people as Oriya-speaking even though they 
Rad evidence to that effect. 

I may quote the passage : 

(in the gathering of Enumerators and Supervisors). 

“ I heard someone say that if there is a large number of Oriya-speaking popula- 
tion at Danton, there is every likelihood of Danton being transferred to Balasore.” 

This was the remark he heard. It is in a letter by Mr A- M. Chakra* 
varty, Circle Officer, regarding Oriya-speaking' pootple in Danton and 
Mohanpur, dated the 5th July, 1921. 

Another reason is advanced that the expression of desire on the part 
of the people is sometimes due to agitation- It may be a fact that 
when a movement is started some leaders create a public opinion in 
favour of something which they know will be conducive to the interests 
of the country. Ordinary people do not understand generally 
tthe future of any new movement and it is a fact everywhere 
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in the world that opinions are created when the masses are not in a posi- 
tion to understand what is what. But before I go into the history of 
this movement and criticise it, I should like to enlighten the House about 
what Orissa is, what it was in history and what are its claims for be- 
ing constituted as a separate province or to be put under one adminis- 
tration, as I have called it. for I am put in mind of a very curious inci- 
dent- 1 was talking to one of my friends in this House — I mean the 
last House. He asked me. where T came from. I said “Orissa”. He 
looked as if he could not understand me- (Laughter.) Yes; it was 
a fact; then I said, Bihar and Orissa. He said “Yes, yes; it is some- 
where near Assam.” I need not say what then followed and how I ex- 
plained where I came from- But it is perhaps a fact that our people 
being for the last , 4 \vo hundred years in a state of practical vivisection, so 
to say, other people in Tndia do not sometimes understand wdio we are 
and who we were. 

The present Orissa inherits the culture of three ancient provinces; one 
is Kalinga, another is Vtkul, and the third is Udra. Ancient Kalinga 
was the first colony of the Aryans on the fringe of the Dravida country. 
The clear history extends so far back as the 7th century B. C. It com- 
prises the coastal strip from Calcutta or Tamluk to the southern extre- 
mity of Gun jam. This was the Kalinga, which was conquered by Asoka, 
the King of Magndha, whose conquests made a saint of him- Kalinga 
had a robust culture and the present colossal art of Orissa which is a 
distinct type of Aryan art is the rtnrauut of the development of ancient 
Kalinga art, which in original mn\ be found even now in the cave 
temple's of Orissa- The sea-faring habits and navigation of Kalinga are 
W'ell known. The name Bijay Singhu is well known to Indian history. 
He himself is claimed by four provinces, OrisBa, Bengal, Oujrat and 
Burma. But it is a certain fact that his w T ife who accompanied him to 
Ceylon and colonised and civilised that land belonged to Kalinga. She 
was the daughter of the King of Kalinga; and the colonisation of Kalinga 
in Burma and the Eastern Archipelago, is also a fact of history. The 
local name of the present Pegu is Ossn, which is a corruption of Orissa, 
and some temples in Burma were constructed after the pattern of the 
cave temples of Udavgiri in Orissa- Kalinga navigation was still being 
practised in Orissa till the seventies of the last century when it w*as 
practically crushed out of existence In the high export duty on saltpetre 
and the salt trade which wns killed on account of the ballast svstem of 
foreign sultry-foreign salt being carried into tins country as ballast- It 
was still living in Balnsore and some other coastal towns in Orissa till 
pOictically the latter half of the last century and the sloops and small 
ships in a broken state may still be found in some seaports of Orissa. 

Then again Kalinga wt»s n strong Buddhist centre of culture : the 
Buddhist religion made a stronghold there ; when it was again Hinduisod 
the stream of culture came from the Udra country which extended over 
the South-east portion of the present Central Provinces; and I may say 
here that tin* pnsent temple of Jngannath, which stands out as a religious 
monument throughout India, is a gift of *he Udras, and the present 
Orissan culture nmv weM bo proud of that temple where no caste or un- 
touehnbility is in practice. You will find it nowhere else in India. The 
culture is purely Orissan; Orissa has kept it up, but that Orissa is not 
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recognised to bo a distinct individual factor in the Indian federation of 
races. 

Of Utkal I should not say more and tire the patience of this House, 
by detaining them any longer in the domains of ancient history. It 
would be seen, however that the ancient Utkal influence came from the 
side of Singhbhum and added many permanent and highly delicate ele- 
ments of civilisation and advancement to this synthetic stream of 
culture* Thus it stands out as a fact that we in Orissa from ancient 
times developed a distinct and individual culture of our own, whose 
identity could not be killed, though the attempt has been perhaps serious- 
ly *nd continuously made to kill it for about two hundred years. 

Orissa was in history always a separate province'. It is not in this 
20th century that we appeal to the British administration for the first 
time and claim it to be so. History shows, Sir, that ii was always a 
separate province not only maintained am how with its slender revenue, 
but it was a Nourishing Slate Even during w\ars with neighbouring 
races it could build up a robust art and literature and it could spend 
enormously on religious art and other institutions of religious and social 
importance. The extent of Orissa which is now' claimed to be front* 
Midnapore to the southern point of Ganjam and from the shores of the 
sea to somewhere beyond Singhbhum and in the Eastern Central Pro- 
vinces is not a recent diseo\er\ In olden tim< s if was much larger in 
extent and a powerful kingdom* Even during the palmy da\s of Ball- 
mini, Vi]a\ anaguram and Bengal, our kimjs kept up their independence 
and carried their mighty peasant militia into the very heart of those 
countries and our separate existence as an independent race and kingdom 
was kept up till Hie latter half of the 10th century when no other pro- 
vince in India except Khandesh — which perhaps succumbed about the 
same time — kept its independence against the Imperial Moghul anus. 
Then when Akbar took it, he understood the* position. He • r as a states- 
man, ,and not a mere conqueror. He could understand the necessity 
of the separate existence of the Orivn people and he made it into a separ- 
ate province Throughout the Moghul rule it remained separate, and 
so I must inform the House that our Muhammadans ar^ a respectable 
clns« of people, and therefore in Orissa you wdll seldom find any tension 
between the Hindus and Muhammadans, nor has any kind of communal 
rowdyism ever disturbed the peaceful atmosphere of that land. 

Then conquest after conquest came, and w r e were treated like a foot- 
ball* Perhaps during the British regime matters have been carried to 
extreme lengths. Sometime before the time of the battle of Pbissoy it 
was made a part of Bengal. A little before that it was given to Nagpur. 

I do not know whether — and it is quite probable that — Orissa was given 
in lieu of the tribute of Bengal to the Mahrattas by the Governor of Bengal 
under the influence of the merchants of Calcutta who were afraid of the 
Mahratta raids. Then again it was made a part of the Central Provinces. 
During the second Mahratta War, it w as again thrown on to Bengal, and 
what happened? The famous historian in his statistical accounts, I 
mean Sir W W. Hunter, has admitted how' the British Government 
was responsible for the famine and poverty of our ancient land* It was 
in 'Calcutta that the headquarters of Orissa were situated and without 
practically any notice to the Oriyns our zamindaris were sold in Calcutta 
for paltry sums, and many of our zamindars now are therefore absentee 
zamindars, and they live in Calcutta. This is distinctly an act of the 
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British Government, as has been pointed out very rightly by Sir W. W. 
Hunter, in his statistical accounts of Bengal. 

This has been our fate, Sir. Since that time we have been made some- 
thing like a commodity. When it is necessary for the safety and happi* 
ness of a major province, we have been thrown about, either partially or 
wholly, practically like a football. The last of such cruel and heinous ex- 
periments was made in putting us with Bihar. Perhaps the Government 
remember that we were told that we were to supply the sea-board to Bihar. 
If by supplying the sea-board was meant that we were to wash the feet of 
Bihar by the gentle offerings of the breezy waves of our hoary and 
sacred coast of ancient Kalinga, one could well understand it. Or, was 
there any port open? Was the sea coast of Orissa developed? Was 
anything at all done to call Orissa a sea-board of Bihar? It was simply 
an experiment to supply a portion of feeder land to Bihar to enable it 
to maintain itself as a sepurate province. 

M&ulvi A. H. Natique (Central Provinces : Muhammadan) : Do you 
want that Orissa should be a separate province independent of, and dis- 
tinct from, Bihar, and that it should have no concern with Bihar? 


Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, we should like to be a separate province 
ns Assam or the Central Provinces Assam has been made into a separ- 
ate province with practically the same or even less population and with 
about the same amount of revenue It has not jet got a High Court 
nor even a University, but it is recognised as a separate province, and the 
pooplc are expected to determine and rule over their own destinies, 
while we are alwajs being thrown about It is quite natural that we 
■should like to he a separate province as we have been throuLji°ut the 
course of our history, but for about these 2()0 >ears, when on account of 
the fault of tho Imperial Government we have been thrown about from 
place to place, as 1 have said, like a football, and we have been vivisect- 
ed and thrown in portions heie and there And it is natural that even 
at a great risk to our economic life wo should much like to be a separate 
province But perhaps hen* I feel called upon to refer to the amend- 
ments of my friends from Bihar. 

They always like to put in an amendment to say that we should 
remain under Bihar and Orissa, not the present Orissa Division but a 
little bister territon When in 1921 early in the Reforms a Resolution 
was moved in the Bihar and Onssa Council, such an amendment failed, 
and the Resolution as T have put it now was unanimously passed. I 
do not know. what charm there is in putting in the words under the 
administration of Bihnr and Orissa” I have left the question quite 
open 1 have said “under one administration with the distinct inten- 
tion that 1 do not commit myself either to remain under Bihar and 
Orissa or to he a separate province, which latter course we should like 
very much Hero I mu> be allowed to put in a word about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of being under anv other province. If the ex- 
periment to tag us on to some oMier province like a barge to a steam boat is 
L go on, then 1 think it would be much better first if we are tagged on to 
the Central 1’r winces. for there we shall count for something, ^ur Popu- 
lation is almost as large and the railway communication from Cuttack to 
Sambahmr, which i. undel contemplation I understand, mav be extended 
up to Nagpur through some station on the Bengal Nagpur Eatlway, while 
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the Vizagapatam Harbour railway will also be another advantage. Or 
if we are to be put jjnder another province, then Bengal with its High 
Court and University, which have not only a tradition but which com- 
mand’ a certain amount of influence and independence, is nearer our 
home and is within easy reach of any part of Orissa, not more than 12 
hours rail journey. I do not know what charm there is in putting us 
with Bihar, to wash the feot of the province, as 1 have said. Patna is 
perhaps more distant from Cuttack than any other centre, and besides 
throughout our history we have never been with Bihar. We were once 
with Bengal, then with the Central Provinces, and then we were thrown 
back into Bengal. It was only in 1911 that, to annul the partition of 
Bengal and to give Bihar some advantage of territory, we were put under 
Bihar. Still the wheels of Government sometimes arc calculated to 
crush our destinies and to dictate wh.il w r e should bo, and if it is still 
found convenient to the Government that we should he with Bihar wo 
must submit to our destiny, but uu should like all the Oriya-speakinjg 
people to be under Bihar together- That is the onfy desire now. We 
are practically a dying race under the present arrangements of adminis- 
tration, and in this state who or where are w*e to choose between Pro- 
vinces except that we appeal and plead for being under one administra- 
tion. For the prosont any administ ration that is given us w t o shall and 
we must accept, for there is no other wav out. Then we shall wait 
and when we develop as a united race we shall compel the hands of our 
destiny, I mean the Government, to give us a separate province, which 
is our hope and goal and without which we cannot have rest. And as to 
the redistribution of areas, whatever be the objections from the Government 
standpoint, if the Government do not put one and all' our areas together — 
that is, the remnant which still remains after all the killing agencies have 
been in operation for ages and generations, na\, even centuries — if all 
those areas be not now put together — if some are still left out — the process 
of killing in this present age will not continue any longer. It cannot, 
discontent will never vanish ; it will still flourish even in the smallest 
outlying parts You mn\ &n\ that some parts of Bengal are unwilling, 
that the Central Provinces Government does not like the idea, or that 
a portion of Sin^hbhum is not naturalised in Oriva culture although it 
has taken that culture for two or three venerations; vou will see to >our 
great disadvantage that the agitation wdll go on- The present age is an 
ape of agitators in the political world and our agitators — I confess it — 
will come out again into the outlying areas. They will again give you 
trouble and the question wdll not be finally settled till all our people still 
living are put together under one administration, and, if possible, and as 
soon as possible, under a separate administration, a distinct provincial 
administration. 

Some suggestion has boon thrown out to ub under the name 
of a sub-province. T do not understand, nor does my friend the Hon" ur- 
able the Home Member there understand wdint it 'actually means. To 
call a province a sub-province is somew T hat odd. If I may define it now 
as I understand it, it is a province without a High Court and a University, 
which we are told w r e shall not be able to maintain independently, al- 
th<fugh I hold that in spite of the famished condition of our land and its 
economic disadvantages so often flung in our face w r e shall trv our best 
to maintain a separate University and a High Court. But if it is not 
found possible by the present masters of our destiny, it may he made 
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into a province like Assam, which has not a University or a High Court- 
But what does a sub-province mean'? That is something rather dero- 
gatory in name, and our people are afraid that by calling our provfnce a 
sub-province we may again be put under disadvantages- 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member from Orissa 
must now conclude his observations. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Thank you. I should like rather to have a 
province like that than an administration with the prefix “ sub M which 
would give some one the idea that we shall again be tagged on to another 
bigger province with similar disadvantages to those under which we now 
have to live. With these words, Sir, I move my Resolution. 

♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (liohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I am sorry that Maulvi Muhammad Shafee, 
Maulvi Badi-uz-Zaman and Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, the 
Mussulman representatives of the province of Bihar, arc not present in the 
House this morning to represent the views of their electorates. 1 think, 
Sir, I will not he able to do justice to this subject as they would have 
done. But I should be failing in my duty if I did not give expression to 
the views of my co-religionists in thal province on this subject. Sir, I 
hold in mv hand a letter from Mr. Abdul Azoez, Barrister-at-Law, Secre- 
tary of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League, which expresses the views 
of the Mussulmans of that province on this subject and it runs as follows: 

“ I nm sending you 4 copy of a Resolution passed at fin extraordinary meeting of 
the Bihar Provincial Muslim League. The Mussulmans of Bihar feel strongly in the 
matter and they consider that if the motion is accepted, it will he a great Mow to 

their political prestige in the province. The inclusion of Orissa in the province of 

Bilmr is responsible for the low percentage of the Mussulmans in the province, and 
if the other Oriya speaking tracts were to he brought under the province of Bihar, 
the percentage of Mussulmans would still go down. The Orissa Division, as it is. is a 
drain on the province, and if the Oriya-sponking population in India aspires to a 
unit, n separate political unit should he created and any nttempt to foiRt them on 
Bibar should he opposed.” 

The matter was once agitated in the local Council and a perusal of the 

proceedings will make it clear that the trend of the debate was in favour 

of the creation of a separate unit. The Resolution which the Bihar Prov- 
incial Muslim League passed is as follows : 

“ Resolved that the Bihar Provincial Muslim League is strongly opposed to the 
Resolution to he moved in the Legislative Assembly recommending the amalgamation 
of the Oriya-speaking tracts with the Orissa Division of the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa, and requests the Muhammadan Members of the Assembly to oppose the Resolu- 
tion if moved.” • 

(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. £. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : May I ask one ques- 
tion of the Honourable Member? Does the Resolution which my Honour- 
able friend 1ms quoted as being opposed to the amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts give any opinion of the Oriya Mussalmans? Were any 
Oriya Mussulmans represented? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I understand, Sir, that the population of 
the Mussalmans in Oriya-speaking tracts is infinitesimally small, they are 
one or two n<*r cent., and« therefore their views on this subject have no 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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value; probably they had no chance to express their views. Well, even 
if the feelings of Muatalmans in Orissa were consulted, I consider it my 
duty to say that the Mussalman Members of this Assembly cannot support 
this Resolution. Of course we are not opposed to any general scheme of 
redistribution of the provinces in India. If a redistribution of Sind takes 
place, if a redistribution of other provinces in India takes place, if there 
is a general redistribution of the provinces in India, then w T e [ire not 
opposed to it. But I am sorry that we cannot support this Resolution as 
it stands. With these words, Sir, I oppose the Resolution. 

*Maulvi A. H. Natique: When the Honourable Mover has clearly 
stated that he wants a separate Orissa province, distinct from Bihar, the 
question of the Honourable Member (Maulvi Muhammad Yakub) does 
not come in at all. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (MuzafTarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, 1 beg to move thr following amendment : 

“ That for the original Resolution the following he substituted : — 

‘ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Couneil that he 
mny he pleased to take early steps to amalgamate all the Oriya-speaking 
tracts with t lie present Orissa Division of the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa.’ ” 

I may at the outset state that we fully sympathise with our brethren in 
Orissa in their desire that all the areas which are now divided into separate 
Oriya tracts should be brought under one administration. The object of 
my amendment is merely to make the original Resolution more specific, 
and to focus the attention of the House on a definite clear-cut-issue. There 
is no question that opinion is almost unanimous in official as w r ell as non- 
official circles as , 4 o the desirability of amalgamating all the Oriy a-speaking 
tracts under one administration. So far back as 1903 Sir Herbert 
Risley, who was then the Home Secretary to the Government of India, 
said as f< >llows : 

“ The Government of Madras have repeatedly complained of the anxieties imposed 
upon their administration by the great diversity of languages (Oriya, Tamil, Telugu, 
Mnlavalam and Canarese) with which Madras Civilians are called upon to cope, and 
which render the transfer of officers from one part of the presidency to nnother a 
matter in any case of great difficulty, and often of positive detriment to the public 
interest.” 

The Government of India also, Sir, in their letter, dnted the 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1903, said as follows : 

“ Such a scheme ivould solve the question of language once for all. This change 
would relieve both the Central Provinces and Madras of a troublesoirie excrescence 
upon their administrative system; and it would result in handing over the Oriya 
problem to one Government alone, on a scheme and with the unity that would admit 
of its being treated with consistency and efficiency.”* 

Later on, Sir Herbert liislcy proposed that the Oriva-speaking tracts should' 
be amalgamated under one administration. The Bengal National Cham- 
ber of Commerce also supported this proposal, and in their letter the 
Bengal Chamber of Corfimerce made the following observation : 

“ The Committee do not anticipate that any such change would prejudicially affect 
Mercantile interests.” J 

• But Lord Ampthill, who was then the Governor of Madras, took up a 
hostile attitude, and the matter was dropped. When Mr. Montagu came 
out to India in 1917 the Oriya representatives waited in a deputation on- 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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him, and a reference to the Oriya problem is made if paragraph 246 of the 
Beport on Constitutional Reforms. Mr. Stanley Rice, I.C.S., wrote a 
book “ Occasional Esq/iys on South Indian Life in that book he refers 
to this problem in the following words: 

“ Orissa proper lies within the Province of Bengal and the people of Ganiam 
suffer in that tney have been separated from their brethren; they are foundling 
children, alien from the more favoured, because better recognised Dravidian races; 
alien even in the origin to which their ancestry has been traced.'* 

Agaih the book says: 

“ The Oriya of Ganjam labours under two disadvantages. He is very far from 
Madras, and he inhabits only part of a District. He speaks a language which is 
jpoken in Bengal, but not in any part of the Madras Presidency save Ganjam." 

The Durbar despatch of 1911 pointed out: 

“ Orissa has long felt uneasiness at a possible loss of identity as a distinct com- 
munity/’ 

Thus it will be seen that opinion is practically unanimous on the point. 
'This question was brought up, Sir, in the old Imperial Legislative Council 
on the 20th PVbruarv, 1920, when a Resolution on the lines of my amend- 
ment was moved by Mr. Sachidananda Sinha and supported by the late 
Mr. Surendranath Banerji; and among other supporters of that Resolution 
I find .the name of the Raja of Kanika, who was then, 1 understand, the 
■only representative of Orissa on the Council. Among other supporters of 
that Resolution, 1 find the name of Haji Ohaudhri Muhammad Ismail 
•rt Khan. I invite the attention of Honourable Members of this 

0 * House to the remarks of a few representative gentlemen of 
Orissa itself. This is to bo found in the Phillip-Duff Enquiry Report 
which must bo in the hands of many Honourable Members. At page 6 
we read as follows: 

M The zemindar of Khallikote and Atagada, who is President of the District Board 
of Ganjam, of the Zemindars’ Association of Ganjam and of the Khallikote College, 
Berhampur, is definitely of opinion that a separate Orissa is financially impracticable, 
that «. union of Orissa with an Andhra province would be distinctly injurious to the 
Oriyas, and that the immediate amalgamation of the Oriya-speakmg tracts of Madras 
with Orissa is essential for the interests of all classes of Oriyas whether they be 
aemindars or raiyats." 

At page 10, again, we read as follows: 

" These deputations expressed the view-? of the enlightened Oriyas of Berhampur 
and the surrounding area and were unanimous in favour of amalgamation. We gathered 
that they preferred a separate Orissa province, but were on the whole in favour of 
union with Bihar and Orissa for the time being in the hope of securing their ultimate 
object at a later date.”' 

The conclusion of the Commission is as follows : 

*' Our inquiry has shown that there is a genuine kShg-standing and deep-seated 
desire on the part of the educated Oriya classes of the Oriya-speaking tracts of 
Madras for amalgamation of these tracts with Orissa under one administration. By 
many we have been informed that it is iapnafterial whether that administration be 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal or Madras.” 

I will also quote the opinion, Sir, of my Honourable friend Mr. B. Das who 
has taken a keen interest in this question. He gave a press Interview last 
year. I do not know whether he tias changed his opinion, but I hope he 
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has not. In the course of his interview, which is reported in the 
Searchlight of the 24th January, 1926, he said: 

“ that he would like to see Orissa remaining with Bihar lor another decade till even- 
tually Orissa became a separate province.*' 

We knew our friend, Sir, as an Engineer, and as a politician; but I find 
that he has blossomed forth into a full-fledged journalist. He is the 
editor of a paper called Young Utkal; and this is what he wrote so late as 
on the 9th December, 1926 : 

“ We have advanced no further since 1903 or 1911. Let the Central Government 
unite the Oriya-speuking tracts under one Government for the present under the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa and allow the progressive development of the Oriya 
race unhampered.” 

Sir, at present, the Oriya-speaking tracts have been scattered over four 
provinces; a portion is in Midnapore in Bengal, a portion is in Singbhum of 
Chota Nagpur, Sambalpore and a small portion of Baipur is in the Central 
Provinces, and a portion in the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency. 
There are only two or throe alternatives which may be considered by the 
House. One is to give a separate province all at once, or it may be joined 
with the present Orissa Division of Bihar and Orissa. If our friends of 
Orissa want to have a separate province of their own, we in Bihar will not 
stand in their way, but they must look into the financial aspect of the 
question also. Orissa is a poor province. It suffers from chronic starva- 
tion. Even et the present moment there are signs of starvation in the out- 
lying tracts of the country. If in spite of that my friends want to have 
all at once a separate province of their own, with its costly paraphernalia 
of a High Court, University and Secretariat, Bihar will never stand in their 
way. 

Mr. B. Das: Thank you. 

„ Pandit Nilakantha Das: We do not object ,to being in Bihar. We can- 
not. You cannot otherwise Btand in our way too.* 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: There is also a suggestion of a / Deputy Governor 
being appointed. Now, Sir, the proposal for a Deputy Governor has been 
discouraged in the Minority Beport of the Muddiman Committee on ■Con- 
stitutional Bcforms. For all these reasons, I think it would be safe for 
my friends to consent to remain for the present with Bihar. Mr. 
Madhusudan Das, then Minister of Bihar and Orissa, so far back as 1921 
made the following observation : 

'* Jagannath is called the Hindu God, but He is generally known in Orissa among 
the Pandas and priests of Orissa as Buddha Abatar, as an incarnation, or if I may 
say so, a deity of the Buddha creed. Buddhism was a religion which did away with caste 
system and you find an absence of caste rules in Jagannath. There you find a strong 
affinity between Bihar and OriRsa, the like of which is not to be found between any two 
parts of a province or any two provinces of India.” 

With theso few words, I move my amendment^ but I repeat if my 
friends persist in having a separate province of their own, quite independent 
of Bihar and Orissa, we shall not object, but will bid them a regretful but 
nonetheless a cordial farewell. 

Mr. President: Amendment moved: 

•« That for tb* original Resoltftion the following be substituted 

‘ That tHia Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he 
may be pleased to take early steps to amalgamate all the Oriya-speaking 
tracts with the present Orissa Division of the Province of Bihar anir 
Orissa 
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Dr. B. S. Mooftje [Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to 
support the original Resolution of my friend Pandit Nilakantha Das. 
According to the exigencies of the British conquest in India, fortunately or 
unfortunately some portions of the Oriya peope have, been tacked on to the 
Madras Presidency; other provinces also have suffered similarly. I had 
personally occasion to go myself to the province, being appointed as an 
arbitrator by the Congress. 1 have made enquiries into the matter and 
I find that the findings that the Committee have arrived at are substan- 
tially correct and they represent the opinion prevalent among the people 
there. I have seen the people there. 1 have talked with the educated 
people, with other kinds of people also, and though, I take it, the generality 
of people do not understand the meaning of remaining in the Madras 
Presidency or Bihar or any oilier province, they understand very clearly 
that all Oriya people should be brought together under one administration, 
and that is why I rise to support the original proposition of Mr. Nilakantha 
Das Mr. Dus’s proposition is that the Oriva-speaking tracts should be 
brought under one local administration. It does not say that they should 
be taken away from Bihar or Madras; it does not say “tack the tracts on 
to Bengal, to the Central Provinces ’’ or that they should remain with 
Madras. All it wants is that the Oriva-speaking people should be brought 
under one administration. It may be under Madras, under Bihar, under 
Bengal, or under any other province. All that the original Resolution 
wants is that they should be brought under one administration. Looking 
at it from the practical point of view, the province of Madras is a very big 
province, and therefore to bring all the Oriya-spenlring people under the 
administration of Madras is an impracticable proposition. Therefore, that 
question is ruled out. The question then is, whether the whole of the 
Oriva-speaking people should be with Bihar or should be with Bensral, or 
should be made into a separate province. That question Government can 
decide themselves. If they can find that it would be a financially success- 
ful proposal to bring all the Oriva-speaking people together in one separate 
province, of course it will please everybody; it will please the Oriya-spealc- 
ing people very much, and also from the linguistic point of view, I think 
it vy>uld bo a very safe proposal. 

I think it is a very self-evident proposal to bring together one people 
or people speaking the same language. If that is not possible, if the 
financial condition of Orissa may not make it a practical proposal, I think 
from the circumstances of Orissa, their mode of living, their customs and 
habits, and from the affinity between the two languages of Orissa and 
Bengal, that it would be more ■ convenient to have Orissa attached to 
■Bengal. 

I heard a remark made that no case has been made out to disturb 
the present arrangement. Perhaps some of my friends may not have read 
the report that has been published, entitled “ Report on Enquiry into 
attitude of Oriya-speaking population of the Madras Presidency towards 
amalgamation with other Oriya-speaking tracts.’ * I quote for them from 
page 12, paragraph 10, which runs as follows : 

“ There is a deficiency of. Oriya officers in superior grades of Magisterial and 
other services. It has been pointed out that there is at present only one Oriya 
Deputy ^ Collector jn the ^province, and therefore n6 Oriyas in the superior grades of 

Tahsildars. 
quality of 
where the 


the rouce ana n orest cervices. leiegu tracers posted as Magistrates, 
etc., in Oriya-speaking tracts vfery frequently do not know Oriya an# the 
their work thereby suffers and Oriyas #e put to much inconvenience, even 
Court' language has been officially declared to be Oriya/* ' 
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Other samples of grievances also are mentioned, as for instance : 

“ In spite of orders to increaso the number of Oriya ministerial officers, there is 
istill a vast preponderance of Telegu clerks in all Government offices m the Ganjam 
✓district. 

Notices and summonses, even when printed in Oriya, are frequently filled up in 
the Telegu language, which is not understood by the people. Many instances of this 
were shown to us.’* 

Those who care to read this book will find several other samples ot 
grievances. 

I therefore beg to support the Resolution of my friend, Mr. Nilakantha 
Das. 

Mr, 0. Ranga Iyer (RohiJkuud and Ivumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, 1 rise to move: 

“That for the original Resolution the following be substituted ...” 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, 1 rise 
on a point of order. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should coniine himsell to the 
Resolution and the amendment already moved. He knows periectly well 
that his own amendment which ib on the paper, is out of order. He 
should, thereiore, confine himsell to the original Resolution and amend- 
ment already moved. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, 1 bow to the ruling of the Chair and shall 
speak to the original Resolution. 

My friend, Mr. Nilakantha Das, has my full support. It is a well 
understood tact that in the matter ot a constitution the importance ot 
the language question cannot be disputed. His demand is ^hat the Oriya- 
speaking provinces should be constituted into a separate province. This 
fact has been in the minds of almost ull constitutionalists, everyone, 
whether appointed by Government or an outside agency, who has gone 
into the question. The latest authority — at any rate supposed to bo an 
authority — who was last to go into the question of the constitution of 
India, Sir Frederick Whyte, — has a passage in his book about provincial 
autonomy and languages. 1 louk forward to the Government immediately 
constituting the Oriya-speaking tracts into a separate province, so that 
it may be a happy harbinger of the policy of reconstituting the Provinces 
on a linguistic basis as commended bv the Congress. Sir, Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, who is supposed to be the author of the Montagu Reforms 
(Laughter) — I know for a fact that ho was the brain of the Montagu 
Reforms, — in the book that he wrote, “Letters to the People of India 
r .n Responsible Government ”, has made a very strong cuse for the re- 
distribution of provinces. He repudiates tho present arrangement of 
urovinces. This is what Mr. Lionel Curtis says, a$d his statement very 
strongly supports the case of Mr. Nilakantha Das : 

“ The areas and administrative mechanism developed by a system of paternal 
government, (i.e., the present government) are utterly different from those developed 
by a system of popular government (for vthirh the Reforms are supposed to stand). 
When introducing responsible government in a great country which has never had it 
before you must be prepared to revise your areas ( the Resolution of my friend calls 
upon ike Government to revise the present areas of the provinces of Bihar and 
Orissa ) and to re-construct your administrative system. 

As every practical man knows, popular prejudice is always a factor which has to 
t>e considered in political arrangements. % 
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And “ popular prejudice ' ’ in the present case favours the mover of the 
Resolution. Further on Mr. Curtis says: 

” The duty of statesmen is to think out the plan which is right in itself, to state 
that plan clearly and boldly, and then guide the community towards it as closely 
as popular prejudice will allow, not tailing to appeal to their innate sense of trustee- 
ship for those who come after them." 

Sir, it is a well understood fact that without this separation it is very 
difficult to have any federal form of solf-governmcnt. Lord Birkenhead 
hae said that the American constitution would admirably suit India. I 
therefore think that Government can very well make an experiment by 
creating a small province like that .of Orissa, What did they do in 
America? They divided the country into small provinces. I shall read 
to you an authority you cannot dispute: 1 

“ In all great communities the political field is, or ought to be, divided between 
one central government and a number of provincial governments. There are various 
reasons for this, which can best be explained by keeping in mind the United States. 
Congress at' Washington could not pass all the measures required by the different parts, 
of that vast and varied community. It would break down for want of time, and its 
measures would not be sufficiently adapted to the needs of the various local com- 
munities. We cannot imagine one law and system of education for the whole of 

America. And if we could, its administration from one centre would be too rigid. 

Areas so far removed as California and «New York need different systems, adapted 
to their local conditions and administered in response to the feelings of each com- 
munity. Apart from this an educational system, administered from Washington for 
all America, would be too vast for any one authority to control.” 

Further on he says: 

'* Some light will be thrown on the question by a glance at the map of North 

America as it existed in the middle of the eighteenth century. Its soil was then 

divided between three Great Empires, which all centred in Europe. Spain claimed 
to administer, as one huge province, all the territories now covered by Mexico, 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Alabama and Florida. Similarly France 
claimed a vast triangular territory, of which the north-eastern angle was opposite 
Newfoundland, the north-western angle near Winnipeg, and the southern angle at 
the mouth of the Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico. England claimed a much smaller 
area, the coast strip extending from the boundary which now divides New Brunswick 
and ( Maine to the northern boundary of Florida.’* 

I will ask the Honourable gentlemen on the other side to read Mr. Lionel 
Curtis* book or some other historical survey and improve their knowledge 
of the subject. (Laughter.) 

Hr- N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): May I aBk where 
is the reference to language in this passage? 

Mr. 0. 8. -Bangs Iyer: I am sure Mr. Joshi was not putting a serious 
question; the Spanish people were not talking the language of English- 
men* the French people were not talking the language of the English 
people. I Rope Mr. Joshi is satisfied. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, when I listened to the 
Jast speaker I had the feeling that he was moving the amendment you 
had disallowed, but of course that could not be the case. (Laughter.) 
I will say no more about the last speaker. 

Sir, the Honourable the Mover of the Besolution made one observa- 
tion that gave me serious yause to think. He said, and I have no doubt 
he said it with great truth, that when he first came to this House he 
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was asked by several of his fellow Members where Orissa was. That, 
Sir, seems to indicate to me some of the difficulties which a House 
composed as this is has In dealing with a problem which is very largely 
a local problem between the Governments around Orissa, and also which 
would be discussed in local assemblies by people with far greater local 
knowledge than people in this House can claim. I make those observa- 
tions because I am distinctly of opinion that when Government has to 
choose between the numerous conflicting views as to the fate of Orissa 
it should be after it has considered the discussions in the local Legislative 
Councils. Now, Sir, I do not suffer from the disability that some of 
the Members of the House do because I have visited Orissa on several 
occasions, three I think, and I have quite recently been in Orissa, and 
I entirely agree with the remarks of my Honourable friend as to the 
distinctive civilization and the wonderful memorials of that country, whicn 
contains some of the temples most revered by the Hindu community. 
I too, Sir, have visited the great temple of Bhubaneswar, I have seen 
the cave temples which are close to it, and I have also visited the great 
Sun Temple, thai remarkable architectural production at Ivanarak. No 
one who visits Orissa can fail to be struck with the interesting nature of 
the country and the distinctive civilization which exists there. On all 
these points I am at one with my Honourable friend But, Sir, admit- 
ting and sympathising as I do with the undoubted feeling that exists m 
Orissa, which seeks for some more definite unions of the Oma- 
speaking peoples as an emblem to express their racial pride, it must be 
largely a matter for consideration what are the practical propositions 
which are open to give efFect to their wishes. When I was at Cuttack 
and again when I was at Puri I talked to many educated Orivas, and 
whether it is deep or not, there is no doubt that there is a wide feilin" 
that they would like some change in the present administration to give 
effect to such a union. My Honourable friend Pandit Nilakantha Das 
has made one point which I should like myself to’ make very clear. What 
most educated Oriyas look forward to is not being tied to some other 
province, but some form of administration where they will be masters 
in their own house. They do not, as I understand it, really attach very 
much importance to the transfer of these few pargannas in the Ganpim 
district to Orissa, except as a preliminary step, and a step which th< v 
hope will carry them to some form of independent existence. They would 
no doubt be content with that transfer as a first step, but that is not, as 
my Honourable friend made quite clear in his speech, what their ultimate 
intention is. That, Sir, is a very important point because, if that is the 
real intention, then the transfer of these pargannas acquires much less 
importance, because their mere transfer would not satisfy the wishes 
of a considerable number of those who are concerned with the present 
request. Considered in any other light the transfer of these pargannas 
therefore would have to be justified not in pursuance* of the general aim 
of Orissa as a separate country, but merely as a question of administrative 
advantage one way or the other. , 

Now, my Honourable friend has also made a very great number of 
alternative suggestions. First of all be would prefer to be on his owr. 
Next he would prefer to go to the Central Provinces. Well, Sir, I have 
never heard that put forward before as an Orissa demand. I have heard 
many requests, but not that particular one; but my ’Honourable friend 
it quite right, there id historical precedent' for It* 'When M4*r tjlngh. 
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Akbar’s General, annexed Orissa to the Mogul Ijmpire, he plhced it under 
a separate Governor, and later on in 1751, it was ceded to the Nagpur 
Mahrattas who ruled it on a system which was, I understood, somewhat 
painful to the subjects. It is not a precedent which I fancy is appreciated 
in Orissa, nor is there any desire that the Mahratta rule should be restored 
in Orissa, but my Honourable friend is right to this extent that it was 
then — and I think that is the only precedent I can find — a part of wha:* 
is now the Central Provinces. However, I noticed with some interest: 
that Dr. Moonje, who I understand comes from the Centred Provinces. 
:s apparently not anxious to have Orissa. Next in order of merit my 
Honourable friend would like to be transferred to Bengal. We have not 
had the advantage yet of a speaker from Bengal, but we shall probably 
know then how Bengal would like it. Last of all, if it cannot be trans- 
ferred anywhere else it is to Bihar that this United Orissa would go. But 
my Honourable friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh cannot, I am afraid, geii 
much consolation from that, because it is very much the last choice. 
Well, Sir, a question of this kind must obviously receive very careful 
•consideration in regard to its administrative and financial aspects. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh has doubtless satisfied himseJf 
that the transfer of a larger tract of Orissa country to Bihar is likely to 
be profitable to him. If so, Sir, he is more fortunate than the Govern- 
ment of that province, who moke it one of the conditions of agreeing to 
the transfer of these taluks from Ganjam that they shall be financially 
solvent and of this they are not eonvineed. I do not know whether my 
Honourable friend would alter his view if he found they were not, but 
1 fancy when he came to see his constituents thoy might desire his views 
to be expressed with more caution on that point. Again any question of 
constituting Orissa as a separate administration would obviously requiie 
most careful consideration from the financial point of view. Those oi 
\ou who know Orissa know it is a tract very liable to flood, very liable 
to cfttastrophies and in the ordinary way not, I am informed by the Bihar 
Government, a very profitable portion of their dominions. Without 
taking into consideration anything else, and leaving out the overhead 
charges, the expenditure is hardly met by the revenue derived from the 
present districts of OriBBa. The Bihar Government do not conceal the fact 
that they would regard any further demands on their other provincial 
revenues by additional territory ae a good reason for objecting to such a 
transfer. If, as my Honourable friend contemplates, be formed his ad- 
ministration without a High Court and without a University. I conclude 
ihnt he wcftild probably desire to retain the services of some High Court 
and some University at any rate in part— that is to say, Orissa would 
ftkve to pay a portion of the charges both of a. High Court and of a 
University, and that would be a serious burden on the Orissa we know 
'*f at present. But, Sir„ I do not wish the House to think that in putting 
forward the difficulties of the case we do not appreciate that there ar A 
difficulties which the Oriya-speaking people suffer under at present. It 
is perfectly true that it must be & matter of very considerable difficulty 
— and I was muoh struok by it when I was in Cuttack — for Oriyas to go 
to Patna and prefer their appeals to the High Court there, where most of 
the pleaders are unacquainted with Oriya and where their surroundings 
are strange and where they do not know the language. We have done a 
considerable amount by setting up a circuit court of the High Court which 
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•sits at Cuttack from time to time, but one complaint that was certainly 
made to me when I was down there was that the occasional presence of 
Judges in that place is not the same thing as having a High Court which 
is readily accessible. Dr. Moonje I think it was who pointed out very 
pertinently that to take Oriyas to Madras was impossible. I was on 
the other hand much struck by the fact of the great distance of those 
outlying talukas of Ganjam from Madras, and I cannot doubt Oriyas suffer 
a certain ambunt of disadvantage from that fact. Also although 
it is true that improvements have been made in communications between 
the centre of the’ Bihar and Orissa Government and Orissa, even now 
they leave much to be desired; and we cannot deny that it is a hardship 
for Oriyas to get their education from Patna University and their justice 
from the Patna High Court. I do not desire in the least to minimise 
the position; but, on the other hand, wo have to come down to practical 
politics. I think we must reject for tilt moment any idea of a separate 
administration for Orissa and the question really to be decided is ns to 
what we can do in the way of smaller modifications The position now 
is that we have consulted the Government of Madras, the Government 
of the Central Provinces and tjio Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
Madras desire very much to retain the existing position because they 
recognise that in the tracts concerned if they benefit the Oriyas the\ may 
harm the Telegus who inhabit in considerable numbers those tracts The 
Central Provinces, curiously enough like Dr. Moonje, have no desire to 
add any Oriyas to their territory nor any desire to cede any of the territory 
which is now in a certain degree populated by Oriyas .... 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am quite disinterested in the matter. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 am verv glad to see rlui 
the Local Government and the Honourable Member in this matter seem to 
be more or less at one. Bihar and Orissa have a somewhat limited 
affection f( r the Oriya talukas of the Ganjam district. They discussed 
the matter but, like careful housekeepers, they want to know how much 
the new guests are going to eat. So we asked for figures, as far ns pos- 
sible, to clear up that point. Those figures wore supplied and are at present 
under the consideration of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, and I 
gather from their communications to me that they find some difficulty in 
ascertaining the actual facts and of course it is always a matter of diffi- 
culty to find what are the financial facts about a particular block of territory 
vchieh ir very much less than a whole district. However, the Bihar anil 
Orissa Government make it perfectly clear that they would not take on 
willingly the Oriya talukas of Ganjam unless they were satisfied it was 
financially a sound proposition. They also make it clenr that they would 
desire — and here I think my Honourable friend who spoke in the name 
but only in the name of the Muhammadans of Bihar will agree — they 
would desire before they came to any final conclusion that the matter 
'should be re-discussed in the new Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 
And they alRo suggest it should be re-discuflsed in the Madras Council, 
or rather discussed for I do not think there ever has been any discussion in 
Madras cn that point. 

Well, Sir, that is the position. Government are engaged with Local 
Governments in seeing what can be done. They are engaged in examin- 
ing the administrative aspects of the <iase. They do feel thqt there are 
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certain disabilities under which Oriyas suffer. Ho^ iar they are sus- 
ceptible of merely administrative correction is at present doubtful. They 
feel, moreover, that, apart from that, Oriyas have a Natural pride in 
their beautiful country, that Oriyas have a natural pride in their ancient 
civilisation, and that, in so far as that is compatible with the other re- 
quirements of the position consideration should be given to that natural 
sentiment. That, Sir, is the view of the Government on this Resolution. 

Hr. B. Das: Sir, I appreciate very much the eulogistic 
terms in which the Honourable the Home Member has spoken 
of the past glories of my country. Sir, I may also observe here that the 
Oriya public appreciated very much the visit of the Honourable the Home 
Member during last November to Orissa. Some of us took that oppor- 
tunity to wuit on him in a deputation to discuss this very vital problem, 
so vital lo the Oriya race, and the Honourable the Home Member at the 
time pointed out the financial aspects of the question that may have to 
bo faced if amalgamation with Bihar were to bo attained. At the very 
timo the Governor of Bihar also delivered a speech at a Durbar in Cuttack 
where he mentioned : 

“ The decision does not rest with this Government and correspondence is still in 
progress ; so I can say nothing definite except that if the verdict is that this Pro- 
vince should undertake these additional responsibilities and that course commends 
itself to the Legislative Council (since important financial considerations are involved), 
we shall not demur.” 

The Honourable the Homo Member has just now referred to the views 
of the Bihar Government and said that they do demur to the financial 
aspect of the case. Sir, in 1920 Sir William Vincent, while he was Home 
Member, assured the former Imperial Legislative Council on behalf of 
the Government of India in these words : 

” I am quite prepared, however, if I can secure the sanction of His Excellency 
in Council to this course, to have a full investigation of the facts to ascertain the 
views of the Local Governments and prepare such materials for the use of the new 
Governments as may assist them in ai riving at a just decision m this matter.” 

This was in the Imperial Council. Since then the Government of India 
had appointed the Phillip-Duff Commission and that led to the correspond- 
ence which the Honourable the Home Member mentioned to ascertain 
the views of the provincial Governments. 

Sir, if I were to follow my own personal inclination I would rather 
support and vote for the Resolution of my Honourable friend Pandit 
Nilakantha Das. But for the last three or four years I have been taking 
part in the political problems of my province. I have gone into this 
problem very thoroughly; and I have seen the difficulties which will face 
the Government if we press immediately for a separate administration for 
OriRsa or even for that ephemeral thing described in the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report as a “sub -pro vince.” For the present, therefore, in my own 
opinion I have no alternative but to support the amendment moved by 
my friend Mr. Gaya Prdsad Singh. Thereby the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa do not commit themselves to any financial burden. As 
matters stand, the former Orissa Division in the province of Bihar and 
Orfoga is at present divide^ into two divisions and one Has been made int<> 
a political' division and we incidentally find that ' one of the British 
^tracts -pf-Orissa, the district of Angul, is placed in that political division. 
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’IThere will .be another Resolution on the subject in this House later on 
jthis day ancLwe can then discuss why a British district has been so placed 
under a Pontic al Agent* But thereby the task of the Commissioner of 
Orissa has been very much lightened as he is at present in charge only 
of four districts in Orissa. If the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts are 
transferred from the Madras Presidency, and the Contai sub-division, a 
part of the Midnapore district which we claim as Oriy a- speaking tracts 
in the Midnapore Division is transferred from Bengal, and the Phuljhar, 
Khariar, Padmapur and Malkhorda sub-divisions from the Central Pro- 
vinces are transferred to the Orissa Division, including a portion of the 
Chaibassa district of the Chota Nagpur Division, then the Commissioner 
of Orissa will not be at all overworked; he will find sufficient work for 
himself. At the same time, it will not involve any additional financial 
burden on the Government of Bihar and Orissa. While we are discussing 
this problem, 1 would take the opportunitv of suggesting to the Honour- 
able the Home Member what was suggested to him at Cuttack Ey our 
deputation, namely, that if the financial position is to be determined, why 
should the Cenfral Government not appoint a small committee consisting 
of some Government officials and some representatives of Bihar and 
Orissa, which could go into the question thoroughly. I am quite emphatic 
that the present proposition that T have submitted now (before the House) 
will not put any additional financial burden on the Government ot 
"B ihar and Orissa. 

I must take exception, Sir, to one observation of my friend, Maulvi 
Muhammad Yakub. Although the Bihar Muslim League passed that 
Resolution and sent it to Mr Yakub here, they discussed the attitude of 
the Bihar Moslems onlv. No Oriya Muslim was or could have been present 
at that meeting or could have assented to such a proposition. Thoy never 
took into consideration all the problems that have been facing the Oriy as 
since the day we came under the British Government, — sinct 1B03. Since 
1903 our agitation has become more vocal and the Honourable the Home 
Member is fully aware of it. I may just tell my Honourable friend 
Maulvi Muhammad Yakub that in 1921 when a Resolution to tEat effect 
was passed in the Bihar and Orissa Council, two Muslim Members spoke 
on the subject; one Mr. Majid who comes from Orissa strongly supported 
the Resolution for the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts . . . 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Was he the same gentleman who was a 
member of the Swaraj Party in the last Assembly? 

Mr. B. Das: No. 

Mlf. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City • Non-Muh'ammadan Urban) : 
Ib he on your brain or what? 

Pandit Hilakantha Dae: He is a Khan Bahadur and was an officer of 
'the Government. 

Mr. B. Baa: The other was my friend, Mr. Yunus; and supporting, the 
Resolution he said in the Bihar Council : . 

“ While I support this Resolution, Sir, I wish to assure my Oriya friends that 
it is not because I have any desire that we Biharis should part from our Oriya 
friends. M 

Sir, five years ago there was no question of Hindu and Muslim in Bihar 
and Orissa. I do not know whether Mr. Yunus is a member of the Bihar 
Muslim League; but I would be surprised whether such a wise politician 
*418 Mr. Yunus will change his mind now and whether he would not sup- 
'port it with the same vigour- I am glad to know that kp said 
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Biharis will support our Oriya friends." There was then no question 
of IIindu-Moslem differences in Bihar and I believe there wilf be no such 
question in Bihar and Orissa — though there nought be communal differences 
in other provinces. 

Sir, the problem of a separate administration for OriBsa is a much more 
difficult one; and even if this House were to pass the amendment of my 
friend Mr. Ranga Iyer which has just been ruled out of order in the shape 
of a Resolution, it would probably be a matter of decadeB to give effect to 
the same. And in rrn own opinion, even a Resolution of this House cannot 
bring about such radical changes unless there is a separate Commission that 
goes thoroughly into the problem. That might take another twentv-fivc 
years in spite of Mr. Lionel Curtis’ special advice to the Government on 
its advantages Redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis may nof 
eatisfy other races in India The people of Orissa will be quite satisfied 
to bo separated on a linguistic basis; but at present that is not the subject 
ma/ter of our discussion. Nobody knows it more thoroughly than the 
Honourable the Home Member, for his long connection with the old Gov- 
ernment of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and thereafter with the Central 
Government would havo enabled him to know how we Grivas were made 
a cat spa w ,in the hands of different Viceroys and how against our own will 
we were transferred and tied to the .tail end of Bihar and found ourselves 
there. We were then given hopes of various things; wo wort' promised 
sea-ports and a one-third interest in the Province Those promises stand 
unfulfilled. I have mentioned elsewhere, on public platforms and I 
mention also here that the present Bihar and Orissa Government are 
constituted mosifly of officials who came from the Province of Eastern 
Bengal, who never knew the long contention and agitation that the pcoplo 
of Orissa carried on to have a separate province. These officials have 
Tthown little respect to the traditions and peculiar situation of my race 
If my Honourable friend the Home Member had had his own wn;s , he 
would have seen ur in 1912 constituted as a separate province, as Assam 
was. Blit unfortunately the Bihar people had to be satisfied; the senti- 
ment of the whole Bengali nation was against the partition of Bengal; 
they were to be united; so the Orivas were made scape-goats and sacri- 
ficed for the Biharis. And what have we got to-day? 1 havo my best 
friends among Biharis But the capital of Bihar, Patna, is 800 miles 
away from Cuttack, the capital of Orissa. The administration of Bihar 
and Orissa have ‘little time to see into the conditions of Orissa; and there- 
fore Mr. M. R. Das, an ex-Ministor of that province, wrote a note which 
was submitted before the Muddiman Committee on Reforms, where he 
mentioned that Orissa should be separately and speciality treated. These 
arguments must have weighed with the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report when they suggested the formation of a sub-province for Orissa: 

“ 1 beg to suggest that a separate Minister should be appointed for Orissa. He 
will have control over all transferred subjects. It will be necessary to have two 
Ministers for Bihar; if that is found necessary an additional post should be created. " 

The Bihar Government in their letter addressed to the Government of 
India and to the Muddiman Committee commented as follows: 

“ Special treatment for Orissa Mr. Das considers that Orissa should always have 
a special Minister of its own, apparently to be in charge of all transferred subjects 
in Orissa* The point does not arise in the present connection, but section S2A (1) 
of the Act provides for placing pari of a Governor's province under the administra- 
tion of a Deputy Governor. It 'appears to be a question of administrative conveni en ce 1 
.and financial expediency rather than one connected with the general working of the* 
'Government of India Act." 
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Mr. D.as suggested only very minor administrative changes in 4 Orissa. 
The Bihar Government in submitting their views before the Muddiman 
Committee said that this could be done without amending the Govern- 
ment of India Act, but the Bihar Government have done nothing in the 
matter. They nave appointed since then Ministers from among Members 
in their own Council who have no connection with Orissa. The Bihar 
Government re-appointed their old Ministers who have no popular follow- 
ing save the Government block just to save trouble from the non-official 
majority, and they took no steps to appoint anybody from Orissa, and 
this has been a long-standing demand of the Oriyas that their interests 
aro being noglected and sacrificed. Since then the Governor of the 
Punjab has seen his way to appoint a third Minister and an extra Minister, 
a Muslim Minister, purely on communal lines. In Bihar and Orissa 
there is not the least sign of communalism. When my friend Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh mooted the question of Buddhist Bihar and the Jaganna- 
thites of Onssa, I agree with him. Tin similarity ends there. I may 
say the two races, the Ilindi-speakmg race of Bihar, and the Oriya-speak- 
ing race of Orissa have nothing else in common except their high spiritual 
tradition. The culture and civilisation of Orissa is quite different. There- 
fore, Sir, I submit that all the Oriya-speaking people must be united, and 
later on when conditions permit, Orissa can be made into a separate 
province. T suggest that the Honourable the Home Member will see his 
way to appoint a small Committee to go into the financial burden that 
may be thrown on the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

I do not think it will be necessary to move again separate Besolutions 
in the provincial Legislative Councils of Bihar and OriRsa or the Central 
Provinces or Madras for the amalgamation of any portion of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts with natural Orissa. Already in 1921 under the new 
reformed administration the Bihar and Orissa Council had passed such a 
Resolution In Madras where there are few Oriya councillors, they find 
themselves at a disadvantage ; they get very little sympathy fiom the non- 
official Members of the Madras Council and even from that Government 
and the reason is well known. Orissa, Sir, would have been a separate 
province if Lord Ampthill was not promoted to act for Lord Curzon as 
Viceroy of India in 1905 or 1900. What did Lord Curzon himself say in 
the House of Lords in 1911? Of course he was talking about the partition 
of Bengal, but that does not matter. Referring to the Oriya-speaking 
people, Lord Curzon said : 

“ If the Oriyaa were an agitating people, which they are not, they would soon 
make their protest heard. As it is, they have been sacrificed without compunction.” 

Well. Sir, this is the opinion of an ex- Viceroy of India who was a very 
bold Viceroy. We were sacrificed without compunction not "by that 
Viceroy but by tho Governor of Madras who was then acting as Viceroy 
for six months. 

Mr. O. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and ChittSor : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : In Madras we had an Oriya Minister. 

Mr. B. Daa: My friend Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar tells me that in 
Madras they had an Oriya Minister. If he refers to Sir Parashuram Patro. 

I d©nv on the floor of this House that he is an Oriya.. The deputation that 
waited on the Home Member at Cuttatk took the opportunity to show a 
photograph to the Honourable the Home Member that Sir Parashuram 
Patro once used to attend the conference of the Oriya nation. I mean th$ 
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Utkal Union Conference, which is of 28 years standing and which has been 
all along agitating for the amalgamation of all the Oriya-speaking tracts. 
But since then Sir Farashuram Patro who speaks two languages, Telugu 
and Oriya, has become a pucca Telugu and not an Oriya. There may be 
records, Sir, in the office of the Home Department to show that there is a 
strong agitation that Sir Parashuram Patro is leading against the amal- 
gamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts of the Madras Presidency with 
Orissa. I appeal to this House and to the Honourable the Home Member 
that no consideration should be given to the opinion of an ex-Minister who 
belongs to a different race and whose self-interest will be affected if those 
districts are amalgamated with the main body of Orissa. I would there- 
fore again appeal to the Government not to ask the provincial Councils to 
move or pass further Resolutions on this subject. As far as I have been 
able to study the Government of India Act, — and I have ascertained the 
views of popular representatives, as well, — I see all the conditions required 
by the Act’ have been fulfilled. At present, it is entirely in the hands 
of the Government of India to take out portions of particular districts and 
.to amalgamate them with the Orissa Division. That is all, Sir, that I 
ask Government to do. 

Mr. Amur Hath Dutt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I beg to lend my whole-hearted support to the Resolution that has 
just been moved by my friend Pandit Nilakantha Das. Sir, 1 have also 
read the amendment that has been put forward by my friend Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh. Mr. Dob's original Resolution asks only to bring the whole 
-of the Oriya-speaking people under one administration. I do not see 
why my friend from Bihar should have been so eager as to have an amend- 
ment like that. I really do not see why the Biharis should be so eager 
as to have another province tacked on to them .... 

Hr. Gaya Prasad 8ingh: Were not Bengalis eager to have Bihar with 
them? 

Hr. Amar Nath Dutt: It was the British administrator who wanted 
to tack on Bihar to Bengal, and Bengal never asked for it. 

My friends from Bihar want to say that it will be to the advantage 
of the Oriya-speaking people to be tacked on to Bihar for some time. 
There ib a popular adage in Bengal that “One who loves more .than a 
mother is a witch . . . . ”. Here is a representative from Orissa 

speaking on behalf of the people of his province while a representative of 
the provlhoe of Bihar wants to have the province of Orissa tacked on to 
his own province for the benefit of OrisBa. Even British administrators 
did not do away with the name of Orissa, when giving the two provinces 
a name. Be that as it may I beg to submit that that question 

1 P,M * does not arise. I am also sorry, Sir, that an unhappy communal 
note has been raised here and I will not deal with it, but I may say 
that none of the Orissa Muhammadans have sent in any representation 
Rare or elsewhere to anybody that they should be kept with Bihar. That 
if my answer to that. Then, Sir, I also know that it is a part of the larger 
question of redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis, but, Sir, these 
minor administrative changes oan be effected within the present Govern- 
ment of India Aot, end V was sorry to learn that the Honourable the 
Home Member who is not here now 
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(The Honourable the Home Member rose from a back Bench-) 
(Laughter.) 

He has changed his place and I did not notice that he had gone into 
the back Benches. He has said that these Resolutions ought to be moved 
in the provincial Councils. I may point out at once to him the dis- 
advantages of my Oriya friends in this respect. They are in a minority 
everywhere, in the Presidency of Madras, in the province of Bihar, in the 
Central Provinces and also, if the Midnapore district is taken into account, 
in Bengal. And they being in a minont} , as we know that the love of the 
witch is greater than the love of the mother, our brothers in other 
provinces will not allow such Resolutions' to be passed. I do not 
know whether the Honourable the Home Member took into account this 
aspect of the question shrewd suspicion is that he probably thought 

that insteud of denying the Oriyas their inherent right to be under a 
separate administration, which cannot be denied, shelter can. be had 
under the plea that these Resolutions should be moved in provincial 
'Councils in which tiny would not be carried. Under such circumstances 
1 w r ould request him to consider the opinions of the representatives of the 
province who are present here to-day and who have voiced the opinion 
of their own people in no unmistakeable language. Then, Sir, of course 
certain passages have bicn quoted about the affinities of the Baharis 
with the Ori>as T am not going to deal with all these things. It is for 
my friend the Mover of the Resolution to refute that if he thinks necessary, 
but s ) far as I know’ the Bihuris have no affinity with the Oriyas; rather 
the\ have some affinity with the Bengalis though I would not on that 
account claim to have them with us if the^ did not like it. With these 
few w’ords I beg to support the Resolution of my friend Pandit Nilakantha 
Das. 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 have no mind to prolong the debate but for the 
speech of my Honourable friend Dr. Moonje here. I am glad that he has 
supported the Resolution, but, Sir, I want to point out to the Honourable 
the Home Member that we, the Hindi-speaking people of the Central Pro- 
vinces, are not as willing to give up the so called territories of the Oriyas 
as my friend Dr. Moonje is. My Honourable friend Mr. B. Das has just 
pointed out that Phuljbar and Khariar must be transferred to Orissa. 
These tracts are, Sir, in my constituency, the Raipur District, and there- 
fore, I take it to be my duty to express the opinion of the people there. 
We would be vary glad if our Oriya friends could be constituted into a 
•separate province. Having ourselves suffered, in the company of our 
Mahratta friends in the Central Provinces, I can quite realize the feelings 
of my Oriya brethren in being tagged on to the province of Bihar. But at 
the same time the just self-interest of my constituents makes me say 
that I am not willing that Phuljhar and Khariar should be taken away 
from the Central Provinces. They are claimed by my friends as Oriya- 
speaking tracts, but I may tell them that there is a sub-dialect called 
tiaria in the Chhattisgarh Division and this Laria is only slightly allied 
to the Oriya language and is closely related to Hindi. There is a great 
difference between the two races. The Laria-speaking people come from 
the same stock as Hindi people of the Central Provinces and 
have no affinity with the Oriyas. The question whether the people 
included in these districts are Oriyas or Hindustanis was only recently 
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discussed in an article of our weekly paper the Hitavada published in Nagpur. 
Therefore, Sir, though I am here to lend my support to this Resolution, 
it is a qualified support. It was clear from the Honourable the Home 
Member's speech that the discussion is not an academic one and that 
the three Governments of the Central Provinces, Madras, and Bihar 
and Orissa are now considering the matter, and I hope, Sir, that, when 
this matter comes up for thorough investigation, this View will be taken 
into account. 

Hr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogtah (Ganjam cunt *Vizagapatam • Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) • Sir, coming" 6% I.do Ganjam, I thought I 

should say a word on the subject, as the' population of Ganjam has a 
large proportion of Oriyafc. So far as my view is concerned, I support 
the division of provinces on a linguistic basis, but I must admit that, in 
this matter, T do not represent the whole of my constituency There is a 
large section in Ganjam and a small section in Vizagapatam which 
strongly opposes the excision of Ganjam or portions of Ganjam and Viza- 
gnpatam from the Madras Presidency and their transfer to Orissa They 
base their argument, among others, on the fact that Ganjam and Vizaga- 
patam, along with Orissa formed an integral part of the Northern Circars 
which had been within the limits of what was called Kalinga Desa for 
over centuries and they say that a prescription of 3J centuries cannot 
be broken unless a very strong case is made out The other side, no doubt, 
says that historical conditions should not be of much value in a case 
of this nature Whatever the reasons be, there is no doubt that the 
question of division of areas on a linguistic basis has teen before 
the public for the last quarter of a century, and in the conferences of 
the Andhrns, ITtkals and Kanairese, it has, over and over again, been 
resolved that there should be territorial redistribution of provinces on the 
basis of language. There were no doubt protests from the people in the 
bi-lingual districts in which the different races intermingled. The Indian 
National Congress approved of this principle and Resolutions were passed 
in the Assembly approving of the same. Speaking for myself I was a 
party to some of these Resolutions I wto^c to the press and I gave a 
statement beforo the Phillip-Duff Committee approving of the idea of 
division on a 'linguistic basis. So that I am prepared to agree to the 
Resolution of mv Honourable friend Mr. Nilakantha Das that the Orivas 
should have a province of their own, but that province I say must include 
all the Oriy a- speaking people and not merely some tracts. I cannot agree 
to Orijas being truncated. 

As regards, the amendment moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, I strongly oppose it. In case the Oriy as cannot, for any 
reason, get a Province for themselves but should be under a major adminis- 
tration as a sub-province or otherwise, then I say it is not Bihar but 
Madras that has the undoubted right of having it under its administration. 
It is said that if Orissa is tacked on to Madras, the province will be very 
large and ma\ become unwieldy If an Andhra Province is carved out 
of the Madras Presidency then it would not be as large as the Madras 
Presidency and the re- addition of the Oriya-speaking tracts thereto will not 
at all make it large or unwieldy. Orissa once formed an integral part 
of the Northern Circars, which, as has already been said, formed part of 
(Kalinga Desa which extended from the mouths of the Ganges to the. 
Biver Kistna, with its capital at Calingapatam in the District of Ganjam. 
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In pre-historic times, in the days of Hindu sovereignty, under Moslem 
rule, during the short-lived French supremacy and even under the British 
rule for sometime Orissa formed part of the Northern Circars of the 
Madras Presidency. As I said, if a separate and independent province 
is formed for the Oriyas, it is well and good, and I huve no objection i 
but if it is to be joined on to any province, I say, it must be to Madras 
and no other province. It has been said that there are already several 
languages spoken in Madras, and there will ^e administrative difficulties. 
The best judges in this matter are the Mad/as Government. They never 
complained of the diversity of languages ,but repeatedly stated that they 
found no difficulty. On\the other band we fhm young Civilians coming 
to our Presidency lcajriynf\C)r!ytt «nd othe^^tinguages and copjng success- 
fully the diversity ol languages*. _ I ..therefore support .the proposition and 
opposo the amendment. 

Kumar Oanganand Sinha (Bhagapm , Pumea and the^Santlial Parganas : 
Non-Muhammadan): Sir, afier hearing the Mover ot the Resolution and 
the Mover of tins amendment 1 fail to see what difference there really is 
between the original Resolution and the amendment Unit has been put. 
Both ot these Honourable gentlemen Irom Muzaffarpur and from Orissa 
agree that the\ tor the tune being do not object to Orissa being joined to 
Bihar V\ hat would happen hi future is a question of time and tliut has 
to be settled Ln time and bv circumstances The Honourable the Home 
Member has made it quite plum that iinanehill\ it is not a sound proposi- 
tion now. We can know b\ inquiry what will be the fate of Orissa on the 
amalgamation of the Ory u-speaking tracts I would only request him to 
expedite the inquir\ and to publish a statement for the information of the 
public showing the difficulties if am, that stand in the way of such an 
administration The jarring note 1 that was sounded in the course of this 
debate was from an Honourable Member from the United Provinces. I 
am som that there is no Honourable Member from Bihar representing tbo 
Muhammadan community here — to-day. I hope, if any of them had been 
here, lie would have stood up and repudiated the statements of Maulvi 
Muliummad Yakub who tried to throw an apple of discord in the House. 
I am glad that no Honourable Member here took much notice' of it, and I 
submit, Sir, that it deserves to be ignored We in Bibar have had many 
occasions when communal matters have been discussed; even during the, 
last election these matters were settled. And how did we settle thorn? 
We settled them by conferences and negotiations, not by promoting 
differences, and I mav only reply to the Honourable Member that the two 
communities in Bilmr know bow to accommodate each other, and there is 
no use spreading the contagion further into that province. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province : 
Nominated Non-Official) : What about the election speeches, please, all 
over the country? 

Kumar Oanganand Sinha: The Honourable gentleman, I am sure, had 
not had to make any speech ; he might leave it to the good sense of the 
Mussalmans of Bihar. Sir, I do not think the discussions in the various 
> Provincial Councils, as suggested by the Honourable the Home Member, 
will* improve the situation to any appreciable extfent, although I think that 
they may prove profitable in certain respects. 1 think that the original 
Resolution, as moved by Pandit Nilakantha Das, is wide and elastic enough , 
and -I lend my support to that motion. 
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Nawab Sir Sahtbsada Abdul Qaiyuxn: Sir, 1 am glad that I have at 
last caught your eye. You have of course to see to the best interests of 
the debate and allow only those who can speak more intelligently on the 
subject, but I can assure you, Sir, that I am only a casual speaker and 
shall always be very brief and will never tax the patience of the House. 

The adjustment of the provinces in India, Sir, is a question in which 
I am a bit interested. It 4s a very very important question. The effici- 
ency of administration largely depends on the formation of provinces. A 
good deal of what I thought of submitting to the House has already been 
said by the speakers who preceded me, and I have not got much to say. A 
good many reasons have been advanced in support of the formation of 
Orissa into a separate Province — a new Province, by the readjustment of 
other Provinces, that is the transfer of divisions from one Province to the 
other. As far as I could follow the reasons in the debate, I think they 
were either reasons of races and communities or linguistic reasons, and 
very little was said about administrative reasons or conveniences though 
that was also alluded to by one or two of the speakers. Well, Sir, as re- 
gards the question of races I fully sympathise with the sentiments of the 
Mover of the Resolution, but that question is a very complicated one; 
and, as we all know that the present day India is composed of a vast num- 
ber of raceB I do not know where we should be if we were to follow the 
formation of provinces according to the different races inhabiting the 
country. (Hear, hear.) That question ought not to come in as the sole 
reason for the formation of a Province, if we were claiming to be one 
nation. Sir, however opposed I personally may be to that belief, still we 
all claim to be one nation, — one nation under the Indian Empire; and if 
the race question is done away with as the chief reason, we shall have saved 
a good deal. 

As regards the linguistic question, Sir, I do not know how even that 
can be introduced as a principle for the formation of provinces. The 
languages of India are also innumerable. There are dialects, there are 
languages, written and spoken, and to my knowledge we have not yet 
arrived at a stage when we can say that such and such languages are to 
be recognised as .the languages of the various communities living in this 
vast Empire. There was some idea of recognising a lingua franca for the 
whole of India, but even there we could not be united. While some were 
trying to support the old Urdu which toot its birtji for some similar reasons 
as are now existing in India, there were others who would like to revive the 
old Hindu languages and dialects of the country. 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Miara: Is the Honourable Member speaking on 
the Resolution or opposing the amendment of Mr. Ranga Iyer, which has 
been disallowed by you, Sir? 

'Nawab Sir Sahibxada Abdul Qaiyum: Sir, I expect these interruptions, 
very often, when I do speak, because a fresher to a debate is likely to be 
confused by these interruptions. The language basis cannot, I think, be 
very seriously considered, because the other day I was reading in a paper 
that a member of the Madras Government could not answer certain inter- 
pellations in his own language. I do not know what his language was. 
(Shine Honourable Members : " Question ?"). What is that. (Mr. A . 
Kongo* wami Iyengar : " We are not so badly off.") I may be wrong. I 
thought the whole country was going in for English, ( Honourable Mem- 
then: "No.") and that English was becoming the medium of debates 
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(Honourable Members : “ No, no; shame.”) in all the Provincial Councils 
and that we are going to see everything through the telescope of English, 
though I wonder if the whole 33 crores of people in India are going to adopt 
English as their medium of communication. If that is the idea, as I see 
all the Members here taking advantage of the study of that language as 
against those who have not studied it so fully, then it looks as if we are go- 
ing to give up all other languages except English and that English is going 
to be the only language of the country. At least it is my personal view. 

I may not be right but that is what I am thinking of. Sir, if the race and 
the linguistic basis are not to be considered, then the only other course 
open is to form these provinces from the point of view of administrative 
conveniences. If anything in that direction could be suggested by the 
House, the Government ought to consider it seriously. But I have not 
heard very many things suggested in that direction. There is of course 
that impracticable theory of “ self-determination ” for all, but it is sure 
to land us in difficulties as it is liable to be claimed by small communities 
and even individuals. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not entitled to open up the 
bigger question of redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: As I have said in the beginning, 

Sir, this is a very important and delicate question. 1 do not believe any- 
thing else should be weight'd in considering this question, excepting the 
question of the efficiency of administration, based on administrative con- 
veniences in forming these provinces. With these observations, Sir, I beg 
to oppose the Resolution. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. As many 
as are of that opinion will say “ Aye ”. (Honouiable Member* : 44 Aye ”). 
As many as are of the contrary opinion will say 44 No.' 4 ( Honourable 

Members : “ No.”) I think the “Ayes” have it. (An Honourable Member : 
“No.”) Does the Honourable Member wish for a Division? (After a 
pause.) The “Ayes” have it. 

The motion was adopted. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, my thanks are first due to the Honourable 
the Home Member for his appreciation of our desire, qualified though it 
was in many respects and hedged in by many considerations some of which 
1 consider practically foreign to the question. He says this is a local 
problem. Yes, local it is. But I maintain it has been made local by the 
Government themselves. The North-West Frontier question was not a 
local question, nor was the partition of Bengal. We have been cut to 
pieces and thrown into different provinces for these 150 years or more and 
this is distinctly an act of the British Government; and our question when 
it is pressed in this House is called a local question, so that members -may 
be dissuaded from interest. « 

I am sorry that though I raised the question of comparison with Assam, 
my Honourable friend the Home Member did not enlighten me in any way 
as to whether a real comparison can be made and we can be formed into 
a province like Assam. He refers us to Local Councils and says that the 
question should he raised in the Local Councils and it should be first 
"decided there. The opinions of the people may be gauged there in the 
Local Councils, for the outlying areas are represented there. ' if that b* 
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-the intention, then it comes to no practical importance. They are in a 
very small number there. If he refers to the note of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee under section 15 of the Government of India Act, 
then I am sure he will be satisfied that this question was urged in 1921; 
it was raised in the Bihar Council and received the unanimous support 
not only of the people representing Oriya tracts by a majority but the 
unanimous support of the House ; and about the same time it was moved 
in the Madras local Council by Mr. Sashi Bushan Bath; there were only 
two members representing the Oriya tracts of Ganjam and both of them 
.spoke and supported the Besolution, though it was ultimately withdrawn 
in view of the fact that Government gave an assurance of making an en- 
quiry and coming to a settlement on the subject. As to other small tracts 
.in the Central Provinces and Midnapore, the* question in local Councils 
means nothing very practical; there may be half or even a smaller portion 
■ of a member representing those parts in the Councils. 

Then if he is under this technical difficulty I am sure he is satisfied. 
Local Councils — I mean the people representing the area in the local 
Councils, have sufficiently expressed themselves in moBt emphatic terms. 
He says that because I have said that this step of putting all Oriva-speaking 
.tracts under one administration is a preliminary step towards putting the 
whole tract under one separate government, the question of Ganjam com- 
ing into the present Orissa does not perhaps so prominently arise. We 
hear something strange. We are suffering under dismemberment, and as 
I have said before, we have become a dying race. Piece after piece is 
falling off. We cannot make any common cause to help 
one another. Our culture, which is based upon the language, 
that ancient culture' is practically falling out of existence, and we want 
that all our people may be put together so that we shall make 
a common cause and develop our culture, our land, and help the adminis- 
tration in developing ourselves into a separate province. If that is not 
done we shall be appealing to this Government for all time to come, i.e. t 
so long as we live, and that perhaps without effect. Fragments in all the 
provinces without any common voice to make it audible to the Central 
Government or even to the provincial Governments themselves fall 
asunder and perhaps lose themselves in the alion environment so difficult in 
nature for assimilation to a grown up individual with a developed culture. 

Then as to the question of a separate province, administrative consider- 
ations always weigh more with the Honourable the Home Member, and 
as to administrative convenience, much has been quoted by Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh and Mr. B. Das. In provinces, in the Madras Presidency 
' especially, it is very difficult to transfer an officer of the Government from 
Madras to Ganjam .... 

Tbe Honourable Sit Alexander Muddiman: I think I recognise very 
fully the administrative inconveniences and expressed sympathy with them. 
But if the Honourable Member wishes to alienate my sympathies he is 
-going the right way to do it. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
''Three of the Clock. 

Hie Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of dhe Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 
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Pandit Hilakantha Das: Sir, I was rather surprised to hear the Honour 
■able the Home Member say that, by criticising the administrative and 
financial aspects of* the question, I had alienated his sympathy. I did not 
know his sympathy depended on the feeling which one man’s criticism 
might create in. him. „ It should not be so very slippery that it should be 
alienated so easily and on such flimsy pretexts. This is a problem which 
perhaps from the administrative point of view he, representing the 
Government, should view most dispassionately and from a different aspect, 
and he should look to the good of the people and how much this good is 
involved in such a momentous problem as the one under discussion. 
Whether my remarks arc palatable to him or not is not what matters in 
alienating his sympathy from the interests of a whole race of people. To 
please him, however, I desist from making any more remarks (Hear, 
hear) on the financial and administrative aspects of tho question. But 
one thing 1 must say. It pains me as a representative of Orissa to hear 
very often the remark flung in our face that we are a famine-stricken, 
flood-stricken and poor people. Yus, a poor people we may be, but I must 
make this point clear and curry the idea home to my friend the Honour- 
able the Home Member, that all this is to a great extent, although it 
may not be entirely, due to the administration, to the Government under 
which we have been living I do not know why my Honourable friend 
did not ask the official representative of my province to have his say on 
the subject. Ihilikg my Honourable friend, who lias seen Orissa, I 
doubt whether the representative of my Government over there, Mr. 
Sh^am Narayan Singh, has e\er been to my place, and if he says any- 
thing here, he will say it from papers or some experience of a pilgrimage 
which he might have made at least once in his life to Puri. If my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Alexander Muddiman, goes to my province and I have 
the opportunity 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I had the honv>ur of being 
in the Honourable Member’s province, and the only representative of 
Orissa who did not come to see me was the Honourable Member. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I speak of a future visit. I shall be glad to 
show the Honourable the Home Member if he comes to country villages 
how the system of irrigation and village planning waB made by ancient 
kings of Orissa and how those canals and embankments built for the 
purpose of irrigation and development of land have been neglected. Two 
or three years ago it is a fact that the Bihar Government wanted to make 
some enquiry, and constituted a Committee for the purpose; and it is a 
fact, too, that the Committee sat in the Commissioner’s bungalow and 
wrote a report to say that fdl the embankments should be demolished, 
though no evidence worth the name was taken and no witnesses were 
examined; and this is how we are cared for. Honourable Members in the 
House may know now that the famines and floods are due not to any 
fault of the people but are to a Treat extent the fault of the Govemnient 
and the want of care under which we have been labburing for these 160 
years and more. If we go into history we see that famines were practically 
absent in olden days, and yet they have been so frequent under the present 
administration. I shall not speak any more; I do not like to alienate my 
Honourable friend’s sympathy (Hear, hear), for a poor and oppressed 
people as we are, we cannot afford to alienate any man’s sympathy in 
ji matter like this, whatever be our political principles ; we have no prin- 
ciples in this matter (Laughter). We cannot afford to have any, we are^ 
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bo very neglected, so very lonely, so very outeasted so to say. But 1 
must make it clear that I expected the Honourable Member, after so many 
years’ agitation, to understand our position and give us some sort of 
assurance in this House that our wrongs are going to be redressed. 

Now, the only thing that remains for me is that I must clear the doubts 
of some of my Honourable friends who have spoken. Let me again make 
it clear to my friends here that nothing less than a separate province will 
satisfy us, and I never want to commit myself to the amendment of 
my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. My friend, Maulvi JM u ^ iamraa ^ 
Yakub, has also raised a question and said he understands the Bihar 
Muhammadan friends oppose this proposal, but so far as I know the 
majority of the opinion among the Bihar MusBalmans is not opposed to it. 

M&ulvi Muhammad Yakub: So far as I understand they are not opposed 
to it if you want to form it into a separate province. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Yes, I want it, and in most clear and emphatic 
terms I say on the floor of the House to-day that nothing but a separate 
province will satisfy us. If Government wishes to attach us to any pro- 
vince, our agitation will go on so long as we are unable to determine our 
own destiny. That is what we want and that is what every individual 
race should want. As for the language question raised by my friend over 
there, Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, that There are many languages 
in India, he may if he likes attempt to adopt the English language as the 
common tongue of the nation. But that question does not arise here. 1 
stand here not for a language alone, but for a language linked to a culture. 
There are languages which are not based on culture. Here there is a 
language which has been linked for thousands of years to a distinct culture 
which has something to give to the federal nationality of India, and it 
that culture, of which the language has been The vehicle, is allowed to 
die or To g(f to u&ck and ruin in disruption and neglect, then I feel and 
every one else of my friends should feel that a distinct element of Indian 
nationality will be no more. This is the principle on which The linguistic 
provinces will be based. There are about 671 languages in India. India 
cannot be formed into 671 provinces. But language, linked to culture and 
a common history and tradition, should be recognised; and the principle 
qf forming our provinces in future should be based on this. With these 
few words I commend my Resolution to The support of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, it is at any rate satis- 
factory to know that the Mover of the Resolution has made clear to the 
Mover of tha amendment what wsb apparently noT clear to him before, 
namely, that the Resolution to which I am replying is a proposal that 
the ^Oriya-speaking tracts should be constituted a separate administration. 
The* Mover has now made it clear, which he certainly did not do in his 
k Arst speech, that his real demand is that Orissa should be constituted 
• idto a separate administration. That, Sir, is a proposition that obviously 
-would require far greater enquiry and far closer scrutiny than has been so 
far given to the smaller proposition. *hich is the only one that has been 
•ariously under consideration — that certain Oriya-speaking tracts in the 
Qmayuai district should be placed under the jurisdiction of some other 
adxmustration, which administration should also have charge of 
the existing Orissa district^. In support of his proposition the Honour* 
' nble Member brought forward in his speech, both this morning an d 
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this afternoon, very interesting circumstances as to the desire of 
Oriya-speaking people to maintain their ancient civilisation. As I said 
in my first speech, with that portion of his argument 1 have great sympathy. 
The Oriyas are, and undoubtedly will remain in spite of administrative 
divisions, a people with distinct traditions, with distinct language, with 
distinct script and distinct artistic development* But to ask the Govern- 
ment to accept a Resolution, or even to give great sympathy to a Resolu- 
tion, which requires us to constitute a new Province is rather a serious 
matter. It is clear that a decision on a point of that kind would have to 
be taken after a very full examination of the financial position, and it 
would probably only be taken as the result of reference to the Statutory 
Commission. 

Pandit Mlilakantha Das: May I ask if we cannot take steps towards 
making a separate Province 9 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend seems 
.to me to have made it perfect!) clear that he did not want any step3. 
He wanted the whole thing Nothing less would satisfy his demand, if 
1 understood him on that point. I am quit*' p repared to admit — what I 
have always admitted to be the case — that the reason of this agitation In 
Orissa is not merely the administrative conveniencd of transferring a few 
tracts from the Madras Government to the Government in charge of Orissa, 
whatever that Government may be. Very different points of view have 
been put forward but most urge this as a stage to what my Honourable 
friend seems to want and that is a separate Province. If I am right in 
thinking that then he does not wish it merely as an administrative change. 
Mr. B. Das, who has also spoken on this question at some length, made it 
(dear, if I understood him rightly, ihat he regarded this as a preliminary 
with the ultimate aim of achieving the main object he had in view. If 
1 am wrong he will correct me; but thal I understood was his aim. But 
he recognised that for a time at least the question of an entirely separate 
province for Orissa was outside practical politics; and he hoped by moving 
slowly to get the Oriyas at any rate into one fold and then to cut that 
fold off from the other folds. Well, Sir, as I pointed out, the transfer of 
these talukas must necessarily be a matter largely of administrative con- 
siderations and financial considerations, and if I pointed out that the local 
legislatures ought to be consulted it was not with a view, as my Honc^ur- 
•able friend thinks, that they should vote on the question whether it was 
desirable that the present provincial boundaries should be changed, but 
that the local Legislative Councils should at any rate have some idea of 
the financial burdens which would or would not accrue in the event of any 
changes in territory being made. That seems to me to be an entirely 
reasonable proposition and that does not necessarily involve a majority 
-vote. It can be considered by the Government with the help of the 
members who happen to belong to the competiting communities. Madras 
would probably have opposition from the Telegus. My Honourable friend 
who sits almost" opposite me told us he. was in favoqr of a united Orissa 
but it was to be an Orissa united to Madras. I think perhaps the Madras 
Legislative Council might like to know what is tho effect of that proposal 
from the financial point of view. I have reason to believe, that the 
Oriya-speaking tracts are not in favour of that proposition. The rich 
Telfegua who I am told supply the greater part of the income-tax in Ganjam 
might possibly object to having to support a province whiefc was liable 
to floods and so forth. On the other hand, my Honourable friend from 
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Bihar, who spoke with such security, such certainty, as to the welcome 
the Oriyas would* receive within his fold, is probably also not quite certain, 
what the financial position there might be; and that is a matter which I 
still submit might well be considered in the Bihar Legislative Council 
because it has not so far been considered. The figures have not, I think, 
been laid before that Council. Again the Bihar arid Orissa Government 
very rightly from their point of view are anxious and reasonably anxious 
to know what position will he created by the transfer. Now, 1 submit, 
therefore, that iny argument that the Legislative Councils might well be 
consulted in this matter is a reasonable one. 1 do not suggest they should 
be consulted whether tiiese transfers slu uld be made or not. That is a 
matter for the Government of India, and 1 can only regret that it has 
to be discussed in a House which is not largely composed of persons in- 
terested in it. That is one of the difficulties of India when you have a 
subject ( f this kind brought up in a House of which not more than 10 
persons are interested in it or can speak the Oriva language and of which 
a large number had perhaps never seen an Oriya till they came to this 
Council. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities ot the United Provinces ■ Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): Does the Go\ eminent of India speak Oriya? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I huvo forgotten it; I 
used to speak it a little ; but there are Members behind me who speak 
Oriya well. $ 

Then, Sir, if we turn to the actual words of the Kesolution my 
Honourable friend has made it clear that the one administration he 
had in view was a local administration of Orissa itself Other Members 
have made it quite clear that they would welcome this Resolution if Orissa 
went to Madras. Others want it to go to Bengal. Mr. Gay u Prasad 
Singh welcomes the Oriyas into Bihar and Orissa, a welcome which is 
not accepted by the Honourable the Mover- The only consistent 
person wdio desires to have nothin" whatever to do with the Oriyas 
is my Honourable friend from the Central Provinces. Now, 
Sir, 1 do not want to make an entirely debating reply. It is \ery 
$asy to make a debating reply and I suggest that 1 have made a fairly 
effective one. But apart from that there is the question — and my Honour- 
able friend has not alienated my sympathies to any serious extent — there is 
the question, n quite serious question, in regard to Orissa. I feel and have 
felt that Mm present arrangement is nef altogether satisfactory. It may 
be that 've cannot do everything that has been asked for. It may be that 
we shall have to meet, largely jin the first place by administrative changes, 
thg difficulties that, arise, but I do feel that there is much that can be done, 
that ought to be done, in the interests of the Orivas. And I go further 
and sav that in my judgment— and here I am speaking not for the Govern- 
ment of India, but for myself— if financial investigation show’s that these 
talukns could conveniently bo transferred, I should be in favour of the trans- 
fer, personally speaking. But to w’hat Government they should be assign- 
ed is a matter that must clearly be determined by administrative reasons. 

I hope my Honourable friend, having heard that, will gather that I am not 
aTWnated from the Orssa cause; I feel, though perhaps not as strongly as 
ho does, that something t»an bo done ; but I hope after what I have said 
he will see fit to withdraw his Resolution. 
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Hr. B. Das: May I ask the Honourable Member one question? Will 
he please consider my suggestion to appoint a small Committee, consisting 
of a member of the Government and borne elected representatives, to go 
into the financial question ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, im Honourable friend 
invites me to take a step that I von much dislike. Whin 1 have replied 
to a debate I do not think I ought to be cross-examined As 1 did not 
refer to the matter, m\ Honourable friend might have gathered 1 was hot 
particularly sympathetic towards his proposal 1 think, however, it might 
be possible for the Local Government to do something of tin kind and I 
am quite prepared to forward them a copy of this debate in order that 
they might consider this point 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, m view of the remarks just made bv my 
friend the Home Member, I should like to withdraw, and beg pennission 
of the House to withdraw ithis Resolution. But T hope at the same time 


Hr. President: Order, order. Does the Honourable Member ask per- 
mission to withdraw his Resolution? That will be enough for the House. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Yis, Sir 

Hr. President: Does the Honourable Member (Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh) ask permission to withdraw his amendment? 

Hr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Yts. Sir. 

Hr. President: The question is that leave be given to Mr Ga\a Prasad 
Singh to withdraw his amendment. 

The motion w-as adopted 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Hr. President: The question is that leave be given to Pandit Nilakantha 
Das to withdraw his Resolution. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Resolution was, bv leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. k 


RESOLUTION BE INDIA'S FITNESS FOR SWARAJ. 

Hr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Ivumaon Divisions- Non-Muham- 
madan Ruml)’ Sir, the Resolution which stands in my name runs thus: 

“ This Assembly m om mends to the Oovornoi General m Council to convey to 
His Majesty's ,fro\einm mt the opinion of tins Assembly 

(a) that Indin is fit for complete Swaraj and theiefore the Statutory Commis- 
sion should not ^e appointed to inquire into th4 question of further 
reforms inasmuch as such an inquiry will he a reflection on India's fitness 
for Swaraj f 

(h) that immediate steps be taken to hold a Round Table Conference m London 
or Delhi of representatives of the Indian people, half of whom should be 
* elected by this Assembly and the other half bv the Indian National 
Cong|*e&j., to meet the representatives of His Majesty’s Government to 
discuss and settle the question of Swaraj for India.”' 

Sir, I do not move this Resolution at this stage. 

c 2 
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Mr. President: It was unnecessary for the Honourable Member to read 
his Resolution if he did not want to move it. 

Sardar Gulab Singh (West Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, under the direction of 
my Party I do not move my Resolution.* 


RESOLUTION RE TREATMENT OF THE SANTHAL PARGANAS 
AS A BACKWARD TRACT. 

Samar Gangan&nd Sinha (Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Sanithal Par- 
ganas Non-Muhammadan) Sir, I rise to move the Resolution 

P * M# that stands in my name. It runs as follws: 

*« This Assembly recommends to the Governor General m Council that he may be 
pleased to take steps to bring about the withdrawal of the Santhal Parganas District 
m the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation of sections 52A and 71 of 
the Government of India Act, 1919, and so amend the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, 
as to omit from it * III — The Santhal Parganas ’ occurring in Part III under the head 
‘Scheduled Districts, Bengal’ of the First Schedule of the Act.” 

Sir, howsoever clumsy the drafting of the Resolution may appear, tho 
one object which I have in view in moving this Resolution is to recommend 
to the Governor General in Council that the Santhal Parganas may cease 
to be recognised as a backward district. I admii:, Sir, that ordinarily 
statistics are very dull things, but sometimes they are very illuminating, 
and I crave tho indulgence of the House to quote some statistics to show 
in the first instance what it is that we call the Santhal Parganas and how 
far “backward” it is, and why. 

In 1911 the population of the district was 1,882,781; in 1921 it was 
1.798,639; so that in one decade there was a decrease of 84,142. This 
tract is sharply divided into two parts (1) the Damini Koh tract, the 
population of which in 1921 was 372,687, comprising 80 per cent, of San- 
thals and 20 per cent of non-Santhals, and (2) the Dikku tract. Of these 
latter parts — the non-Santhals are called Dikkus,< — population in 1921 
was 1,425,000. In the Dikku tracts there are 16 J per cent, of Santhals 
in the Deoghar sub-division; nearly 41 per cent, in tho Jamtara sub- 
* division; 52 per cent, in Dumka; 10 per cent, in Rajmahal; 22J per cent, 
in Godda; and 53 per cent, in Pakour. Those statistics I tun quoting 
approximately. I cannot be very precise- The Santhal percentage in 
the whole district is only 43 J per cent, of .the population of the 
whole district; and in the non-Damini Koh districts it is only 34 per cent. 
So the House will at once see by th$se statistics that tho non-Santhals in 
the Santhal districts are more numerous than the Santhals themselves. 
Mow, Sir, I could have understood the justification of the laws if they 
could be applied only to the Damini Koh region as at present constituted. 
When I look at the laws, I should say arbitrary laws, I faifto understand 
how amd in -what sense of fairness they coul<jl be applied to the Dikkus 
including them among backward classes. Three per cent, of them are 
educated ; but there are other districts in Bihar that enjoy all the privileges 
Of the existing laws, where the percentage of education is not greater. In 
Purnea district it is approximately 3 per cent., in the Ranchi district, 


»<* This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that India be 
accorded Dominion status at an early date.” 
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the summer capital of the Bihar Government, it is 3J per cent*.; in 
Palamou dt is nearly 8 per* cent; in Hazaribagh it is nearly 3 per cent, 
and in Singbhoom it is 4 per cent. But these districts have got their 
District {Boards. Except a few Municipalities, fhe Santiuul Panganas 
cannot claim to have any District Board or other local bodies I think 
I owe it to the House to describe the present state of administration in 
order to show how these people are governed at present. The executive 
and judicial functions are vested in a single person. The Deputy Com- 
missioner is the guardian of 17 lakhs of people there. He has got his 
underlings in the Sub-Deputy, Deputy Collector, the Sub-divisional Offi- 
cer and others. They try criminal cases and in most of them the\ are 
the final arbiters and can inflict as hard punishments they like. In 
ordinary cases the Divisional Commissioner, who has got the power of 
the highest Appellate Court, is the highest authority, and in certain 
Sessions cases or in the case of Europeans appeals can lie to the High 
Court of Judicature at Patna. 

With regard to civil suits agiun, no suit valued under a thousand rupees 
can be tried bv the procedure laid down in + he Civil Procedure Code, 
and in cases which are not tried according to the procedure laid down in 
the Civil Procedure Code, the Sub -Deputy can try cases up to Rs. 200, 
the Deputy Collector can try cases up to Rs 500 and the Sub-divisional 
Officer up to Rs. 1,000 and so on. Sir, if you consider the economic 
condition of the district, you will see how many cases which could ordi- 
narily be tried in other parts of the country under the procedure laid down 
in the Civil fcjroeedure Code could be tried by that procedure in the district. 

The average land in the district is nearly 15 coltas per head, and the 
average paddy which can grow under the existing circumstances is not 
more than 7 or 8 maunds a year. What wonder is ’there in such circum- 
stances that 84,000 coolies have had to leave their homes and their children 
and go and serve in coal-fields or in tea gardens Sir, the general dis- 
couragement which handspinning and weaving receives from official^ has 
tended much to throw out of employment the weavers -who used to live 
mostly on weaving and the decline in the price of lac and the general 
depression in the lac industry have aggravated the difficulty of unemploy- 
ment. So, practically they have no option but to go and earn their live- 
lihood elsewhere, because their, own lands have been rendered unproduc- 
tive by the existing laws and regulations. They are not allowed to engage 
pleaders. Everything depends on the officer trying the case, and if ho 
likes they arc allowed to engage pleaders, otherwise not, and these poor 
people with very little education find it very hard to get justice or to 
satisfy themselves that they are getting justice from the court. 

Now, Sir, .the other difficulty under which they labour is that they 
are not allowed to transfer their lands There is a village community * 
dominated by Pradhans, and they in turn by the Sub -divisional Officer 
and the immediate officers-in -charge, which has the management of lands 
in a village in hand and irrespective of the fact whether the cultivators 
are Hindus, Muhammadans or Christians, the succession is governed by 
the deeffees of the village communities headed by the Pradhans. It might 
be argued that the PradhRn .is a relic of the oid Santhal institution, but * 
in fact the Santhal institution was more or less representative in character, 
whereas we find the present Sardars to be mere agents of the executive 
officers. There is no power attached to them like the Moschor or Paneh 
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of the Santhal institution. I fail to see, Sir, what good the Santhals' 
derive by Buch an institution. In the Damini Koh area the police duties are 
entrusted to the villagers. I may say that the villagers are supposed to 
be the custodians of law and order. Of cburse, in theory it is a good thing, 
no doubt, but what is the actual state of things? Ignorant people who 
have not the capacity of preserving their own lands are entrusted with 
the duty of preserving law and order, and the House can well see what idea 
such people will have about law and order. The Parganayats of the fsardar 
of the police force takes an oath of office before being appointed, and the 
first duty of his is to prevent the use of intoxicating drugs which is 
honoured more in its breach than otherwise. We have had this institu- 
tion of taking oaths to prevent the use of intoxicating drugs in the villages 
without any effect whatsoever. Their work, aB is generally seen, is to go 
,to their officers with their men called Chakladars and dance attendance on 
them and do their biddings. Every villager has to pay for the police 
( force at the rate of Us. 1-10-0 per year. 

* So it comes to this, that the Deputy Commissioner, wdth his subordinate 
officers, Pradhnns and Damini Koh area Parganayats, is the final arbiter of 
the destinies of 13 lakhs of people, inarticulate, helpless and groaning under 
the administration of had laws The histon of non -transferability of land 
is assuming a very vicious shape of late. We know that from 1863 to 
1871 transfers were freely made In 1872 some restriction was put on the 
transferability of land, bull after the Wood settlement no restriction was 
observed In 1886 circular letter No. S3 was issued, and bvgthat letter 
gift, mortgage and sale of lands were stopped The object qjr (hat enact- 
ment, as w*as declared then, was to protect the Santhals against money- 
lenders. Now, Sir, it is to be seen how far such measures are effective 
in protecting the Santhals from money-lenders We have only about 1,115 
pdople who are money-lenders in the district, and if jou vcorlt out the pro- 
portion it comes to this, namely, there is one money-lender for every 1,610 
people in that district. Such being the case, and when we see that the 
population has decreased b> 84,000 in the past 10 \oars under the present 
administrative system, I venture to think it is not the money-lenders but 
the existing s\stem of administration w r hich is accountable for the gradual 
extinction of the 4 Snnthal population in the district. Formerly, bhowali , 
(that is a form of the division of the produce between the agricultural 
labour and the landowmer), ltui and hrishani, all different forms of gtrain con- 
tracts, were not recognized as transfers; they were mere contracts But 
in 1908 attempts were made to characterise them a* illegal transfers by 
amending section 27 of "Regulation III. The law was further restricted in 
the \enr 1923. In that year settlement rules were made b\ which raiyats 
were liable to bo ejected even if they gave bhowali of the land for a year. 
Suppose I entered into a contract on my land w r ith another cultivator so 
that he mnv cultivate it and share the produce with me,.xhe next year 
under the settlement rule T could be deprived of my land Hfecause some- 
body else had cultivated it. Agitation, as was quite inevitable, was 
earned on against it and the period of incurring liabilitv for ejectment has 
now* been fixed at 12 years. But kristhani continues to be an illegal trans- 
fer and in Taluka Hundwa in the Santhal Parganas District 7 or 8 Krishani 
ejectments have occurred. If Krishani, which the Government characterise 
as slavery, were to be abolished the improvement of cultivation would be- 
come practically impossible. If the Government really wanted to protect 
the Santhals, .thev ought to have given them loans or advances to improve 
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their land or to have supplied materials by which the productivity of tho 
soil could have been improved; instead of making these luws and making 
agriculture day by day a growingly difficult problem. They are shutting up 
capital because of non-transferability, and they are no^ doing anything 
themselves to mitigate the Bufferings of the people. The Government of 
India Act, 1919, gave the Santhals representation in the provincial 
Cpuncil and also in the Assembly. But what can the representatives do? 
Thp Governor of Bihar and Orissa in Council and His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council confer with each other, make laws and 
thrust them upon the population < f the Santhal Parganaa District, 
without giving the Members representing ,the district any chance of ex- 
pressing their grievances or remedying Ihem. Had it been a case of the 
ordinary laws of the land they could have brought them forward in the 
form of a Bill which could have been discussed on the floor of the House 
and amendments could have been moved if necessary ; but in regard to 
those rules the Legislatures are powt Hess and they can do nothing but 
agitate in other ways. Therefore, so far as the Santhal Parganas are con- 
cerned, the representation given by the Government of India Act is np 
representation at all- So 1 think, Sir, 1 have made four points clear, 
namely, that the land remains uncultivated for want of capital and no 
provision is made nor am advances are oiven for the improvement of 
agriculture; the employment of labour is restricted and indigenous 
enterprise checkmated, tlu* procedure of administration of justice is 
defective; and fourthly, the representation given bv the Government of 
India Act, 1919, amounts to no representation at all. If the district 
were administered by the ordinal^ laws of tlu* land and not b\ special 
Regulations', it would, I venture to submit, have a fir more beneficial 
effect on the Santhal population as a w hole than the present Regulations. 
It would improve the administration of justice, remove economic dis- 
abilities and improve agriculture jnd * industries Sir, with these words, 

T move my Resolution. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh (Chota Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, there is an amendment oil the paper standing in my name, and my 
amendment runs thus : 

“ That for the original Resolution tho following bo substituted • 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to taho immediate stops to bring about the withdrawal of the 
Chota Nagpur Dmsion, t lie district of Rambalpur and the Santhal 
Parganas District in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation 
of sections 52 A and 71 of the Government of India Act. 1919, and so 
to amend the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, as to exclude from its opera- 
tions the said tracts.’ ” 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, on a 
point of order. 1 suggest that this amendment enlarges the scope of the 
original Resolution and is out of order. 

Mr. Pre&Lent : Has the Honourable Member anything to say on the 
point of oi flier? The Honourable the Home Member contends that theu 
Honourable Member’s amendment extends the scope of the original Reso- 
lution and is therefore out of order. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Sir, so far as 1 think, an amendment is 
certainly either an extension or limitation of the scope of the original Keso-j, 
lution. The subject is the same and refers to the same Acts. So I 
suggest that the objection raised by the Honourable the Home Member 
rshould either he withdrawn by him or ov&r-ruled by you. 
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Mr. President : I rule that the amendment is in order. 
v Mr. Bam Harayaa Singh: Sir, I move the amendment which I fead 
out a little while ago. In doing so, I want to say something in support* of 
it. Sir, when I consider the race, the physical features, the character, the 
customs, the manners, the caste, the creed and the religion and also tho* 
general progress in education and other matters of advancement of the 
people of the Chota Nagpur Division and the Sambalpur District mid 
compare them witli those of my countrymen living in other parts of Bmar 
and the country, 1 find no tangible difference at all. By this I do not 
mean any absolute similarity which is impossible even* between two indi- 
viduals. Considering all sides of the question together, no just man in the 
world will differ from me when I say that the people of the said two areas 
are not in any way inferior to those living anywhere else in this country. 
But when we are told that we belong to a “ Backward Tract M , we are at 
a loss to imagine where has the difference come from. Taking for granted 
that there is some sort of difference, I assert with all the emphasis at my 
command that this so-called difference must be due not to anything in the 
people themselves but to the defects in the administration there. It iB 
no good arguing that only a few of the Acts and only a few of the sections 
of some other Acts are not applicable there and that therefore there ought 
to be no trouble. Sir, much depends on the character and the nature of 
the administration. Sir, the laws are there, the statutes are there, but 
they ore all in books only. In dealing with the people, they are not to 
be used by the administrators there For this area practically 4>here are 
no written laws. Orders and even the words of District Magistrates of 
every district defined and damned as a “ Backward Tract ” laws. 
Mr. E. Lister, the late Deputy Commissioner of Hazaribagh, once said so. 
In short in these areas there is no loud-trumpetted British rule there, not 
even the shadow* of it. Sometimes th'ere is Mr. Murphy’s rule, sometimes 
Mr. Hammond’s rule and sometimes Mr. Toplis’s rule, and so on. Only 
t rarely there is a little better rule, but after all it is one man’s autocratic 
rule on all occasions. It is not only a piece of injustice, Sir, but a terrible 
act of tyranny to place the life, the honour, the property and the future 
prospects of several lakhs of people in the hands of one single alien ruler 
who, having absolutelv no sympathy for the people nor any interest in their 
welfare, is to govern them, as an independent king. I shall later on 
illustrate mv statements with facts. Sir, the Governor General personally 
knows nothing of a district. The Governor even labours untier the same 
disadvantage. A District Magistrate, the man on the spot, forwards a re- 
port to the Governor The Governor forwards it with his recommendation* 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. And what does he do? He considers it 
only in the light of the recommendations submitted and, in exercise of the 
powers given to him under section 52- A of the Government eklndia Act, 
1919, declares a certain area to be a " backward tract Similarly on the 
report of a District Magistrate, the Governor prepares a draft certain 
Regulation and submits it to the Governor General in Council for approval. 
The Vicerov having assented to this, the Regulation gets the force of law 
under section 71 of the said Act. Thus, the District Magistrate takes the 
initiative in every ease, and in fact he is the all-powerful man. In 1928' 
tjje Local Self-Government Act for Bihar and Orissa was passed and there- 
by loeal bodies were given much power over certain local affairs.* This 
certainly curtailed the poweife of ah District Magistrates to a verv large 
extent. Sir, human nature being what it is, Mr. MiirpHy, the then Deputy 
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Commissioner of Hazaribagh and now the Collector of Bhagalpore, . did not- 
like it* He submitted a report stating that nobody in the district was fit" 
to be the Chairman of the District Board. In collusion with him the other 
Deputy Commissioners of other districts in the phot a Nagpur Division sub- 
mitted similar reports. The result was that the Governor at once issued 
a notification that in these districts there should be official Chairmen. 
Thu$ i&ws are or $re not to be applicable in these areas according to the will 
of the District Magistrates. Hence it can very well belaid that in these 
districts there is one man’s rule 


In the same connection it will not be out of place to say a few words 
about the method of administration in these districts. As the matter 
stands, the District Magistrates arc', for all practical purposes, tho 
Badshahs and the SuJ)-divisional Officers are semi-independent Nawabs. 
In many places the same Sub-divisional Officer decides all kinds of cases, 
criminal, civil and rent. In courts like that at Somd t \a in the Banchi 
district even legal practitioners are not allowed to appear. When a similar’ 
case was stated by Kumar Ganganand Sinha, my friend over there clap* 
ped. At the same time, when tho percentage of education was stated, my 
friend on the official side clapped. I think you should be ashamed of' 
this. If there is no education there, it is \ou and you alone who are 
responsible for it and not the people If any rnukhtear or pleader dares 
to go there, the place is made too hot for him Even in some other placeB 
wdiere lawyers are allowed, they have to remain and work there at the 
sweet will of these Nawabs Once they have in any way incurred the dis- 
pleasure of v these Nawabs, they are nowhere They have to leave the 
place bag and baggage These Nawabs can treat the people in any manner- 
they like They can with impunity abuse, beat and assault people of all 
ranks. Once about 3 years or so ago I represented such a case about Mr. 
C S. J. Home, the Sub-divisional Officer of Chatra, to His Excellency 
the preseni Governor of Bihar t>ut most likely to no purpose. Not only 
this, no sufferer should ever report the fact to anybody else. Once Babir 
Sarwari-Kant Gupta, a Deputy Magistrate of Hazaribagh, assaulted 
Bamdhani Bam, a chaukidar of the District Board bunejalow at Pettrbar. 

I heard of it and brought it to the notice of Mr Murphy, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Hazaribagh. The Deputy Commissione,r, the judge, fined the 
chaukidar for this. Cultivation is generally utterly destroyed by wild 
animals. People are not allowed to keep guns to protect their property. 
Tigers also are in abundance. Several human lives are destroyed almost 
every year, but sometimes verbal orders are passed that this or that tiger 
should not be killed even bv one who has been favoured with a license for 
a gun, save and except by the sahibs Forests, especially in the Hazari- 
bagh district, 4re reserved without any regard to the raiyats' rights therein 
and people even with stock of foodstuffs with them have been known to be 
starving for' want of fuel. In short, the misery of the people knows ho 
bounds. I hope this House will leave nothing undone* to save these un- 
fortunate people. In the affairs of the District Board, primary education, 
medical relief and other works of public good, though transferred to the 
local •bodies, are not onlv neglected but greatly hampered by unsympathetic 
and mischievous official Chairmen like Mr. Murphy and Mr. Toplis. A 
confidential report of an honest man about the affairs of'the district board" 
of Purulia and Hazaribagh will convince the Government about the truth/ 
of these statements. 
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Sir, the connection of these areas with the British Government dates 
from 1705. Before this they were governed by their own chiefs, that is, 
in a way they were capable of governing themselves. Nominally by the 
year 1772 and actually by the year 1884, these districts came into British 
possession and Sambalpur dome only in the year 1849. Since then they 
wore governed exactly in the same wav as other districts of Bihar till 
1854 when they began to be treated as backward tracts. After a century 
of British administration, it is a pity that the people of the Cbota Np>ur 
Division and the Sambalpur district could not again be what they them- 
selves were before the year 1854 or what the people of Gaya and. other 
districts of Bihar were in 1765 It is a great pity. 

Mr. President : "W ill the Honourable Member oblige the Chair by bring- 
ing his remarks to a close? 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: The House and the whole country will feel 
greatly obliged it the Honourable the Home Member will let us know 
the various tests and standards prescribed either by themselves or the 
British Parliament by which, and the method according to which, they 
distinguished m the past and still distinguish to-day the people of Chota 
Nagpur and Sambalpur district from those of other parts of Bihar and 
other parts of other provinces. It ought to be made clear as to how many 
stages these people have to pass through to qualify themselves for being 
ruled by laws Sir, the truth is 

Mr. President: Order, order Perhaps the Honourable Member has not 
understood the Chair. The Honourable Member’s time is up. 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: One minute more, Sir. With these words, 
I commend this amendment to the House and 1 hope thia will be unani- 
mously carried, and I hope His Excellency the Viceroy also, in order to 
prove liis sincerity for the good oi the people, will see that immediate steps 
are taken to remove all the grievances of the people of the Chota Nagpur 
Division and the other districts, whose miseries are a blot on the character 
of British rule in this country 

Mr. President: Before we proceed further, I should like to make one ob- 
servation, and it is this* The Chair expects Honourable Members who 
wish to raise any point of order on any Resolution or amendment on the 
paper to give timely intimation of it if possible. This observation applies 
with greater force to Members of Government, because they arc in pos- 
session of 1U solutions and amendments long before non-official Members 
get them. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should like, with your per- 
mission, Sir, to bo quite clear about tins point Is it your desire that we 
should give notice in waiting? * 

Mr. President: Not at all. The Honourable Member knows that the 
President is always accessible, should any Honourable Member desire to 
consult him in any matter regarding the business of the Assembly. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I shall have very great 
pleasure in adopting that course. I thank you for the invention. I have 
not previously gone to you, because I understood that you washed the points 
should be raised in the Hquse. 

(Mr, President on calling on Me. B. Das to move his amendment.) 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I was not aware of your 
request before, but if Mr. Das is going to move his amendment, 1 desire 
to object on the same grounds as I did on the last occasion. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 move my 
amendment on the'teame grounds as my predecessor. 

I beg to move : 

‘^That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to take immediate steps to bring about the withdrawal of 
the Chota Nagpur Division, the districts of Angul, Sambalpur and the 
Santhal Parganas in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation 
of section 52a, sub-section ( 2 ) of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
and to amend the Schedules of the Act accordingly/ ” 

My friends 4 ," Kumar Ganganand Sinha and Mr. Bam Narayan Singh 
have already dealt with the Santbai Paganas District and the Chota 
Nagpur Division. I will confine my remarks to the districts of Angul 
and Sambalpur in Orissa. I confess 1 have no knowledge of the fonn of 
administration of either the Chota Nagpur Division or that of the Santhal 
Parganas district. With regard to the district of Sambalpur 1 would say 
that it enjovs all the benefits and all the advantages that a British district 
m Orissa enjoys. The people of Sambalpur have similar rights and all the 
electoral rights; I think that Sambalpur being classed ub a backward 
district is a t >chnicul mistake. It has been so placed because in the old 
days Sambalpur was taken out from the political areas. Except in one or 
two matters, as regards appeal of the people of Sambalpur to the Com- 
missioner Of the Orissa Division, the Sambalpur people enjoy equal benefits 
with the 1 people in the Orissa district. So that I think it is a simple matter 
< f correction and that district may be now declared a full-fledged British 
distr'et. 

As regards the district of Angul, the district of Angul is a pure Oriya- 
speaking tract, and when it was annexed by the British it. was made a non- 
roguluied district Angul has also a sub-division, Khondmal, which is 
inhabited bv Klionds, a primitive people I do not mind that sub-division 
being regarded as a backward tract, but to place 1J lakhs of Oriya people 
under the brand of a backward district is to deprive them of the privilege of 
education, to deprive them of the rights of franchise — municipal or 
councils — to deprive them of local self-government, and to place them 
entirely under the administration of a Deputy Commissioner, who at 
times is not a Civilian but belongs to the Provincial Civil Service- Tho 
people of Angul district are of similar social status and similar stock 
to the Oriyas of the main districts, though they are at present back- 
ward in education. Education and civic rights are denied to those 
people and I appeal to the Government to allow Angul to he declared 
a regulated district and to give tho people there equal rights with -the 
people of Orissa. 

My amendment differs from that of Mr. Ram Narayan Singh. I have 
taken out section 71 of the Government of India Act, because section 71 
gives the Governor General or Governor of a Province extraordinary powers 
to lnake Regulations and Ordinances. My purpose will be served if these 
districts are withdrawn from the operation of section 52-A, sut -section 
(2) of the Government of India Act, 1919, and with these remarks I 
move my amendment. 
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Pandit N i l aJ ian th a Baa (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
am simply surprised at my own ignorance. So long I was under the im- 
pression alter reading the Schedule — and it was a mistake perhaps, which 
I now realise-— that no discussion could be raised aboijt Angul, it being 
practically a British Native State. 4 

(An Honourable Member: “What is a British Native State “?). 

There are some * small Native States in Orissa, not like Hyderabad, 
where people may demand the right of representation in Council. They 
are small States practically under a double Government of the British 
Raj. The British Government rule the Rajas, feudatory chiefs, in the 
dark through a Political Agent, and the Rajas rule the people at their 
rapacious will and vicious pleasure. 

Angul was — not recently, as my Honourable friend said* but about a 
hundred years ago — annexed, perhaps during Dalbousie’s reign, if I 
remember anght. It has remained a dark Garjat State under a Deputy 
Commissioner. No man can enter there, no question can be raised about 
it, no budget can be discussed, and even during budget time, questions 
about Angul cannot be raised. It is practically administered according 
to the will of the Deputy Commissioner there. He is the Chief Officer, 
executive and judicial. He will take all criminal, civil cases, rent suits, 
and he is all in all. 

(An Honourable Member • He is a small Czar?) 

Yes, he is. The real Czar has succumbed to the spirit of democracy, but 
the Deputy Commissioner is thero to represent him. So I think that these 
disabilities should be removed in Angul. There is a high school in the district 
and there are about a dozen graduates, some of whom are Deputy Collectors. 
They ought to have the right of representation As to Sambalpur it is- 
simply a formal change and it should be made as the people of Sambalpur 
' have no title or claim to be called backward. The change should affect 
only our Bills and Acts, where the clause, 4 it should be extended to 
Sambalpur by notification in the Gazette J will no longer appear. 

Xr« Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I do not want to take up the time of the House at the fag- 
end of the day, because I find there is something very important coming 
on at 4 o’clock. I had intended to speak at some length on this subject, 
but will now content myself merely by saying that I lend my whole-hearted 
support to the amendment. 

Mr. Siddhaswar Sinha (Gaya cum Monghyr : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I rise to give my whole-hearted support to the amendment moved 
by iny Honourable friend from Chota Nagpur. It is said that the people 
of Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Parganas are backward. It is also said 
that the aim of the British Government in India is to make the people fit 
for governing themselves. But what have they done in Chota Nagpur? 
They themselves say that for about a hundred years in that province they 
have been practically able to do nothing in matters of education. Up 
ffll 1766 those tracts were independent and managed their own affairs. 
After .that they gradually came under British rule. It was only in 1854 
that those tracts were declared to be backward. Any one who had the 
privilege of living even for a short period in close touch with the pebple 
of Chota Nagpur cannot but declare that the people of that area are as 
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forward in their sincerity, honesty of purpose and in their devotion to their 
duty as any man in any other part of India. They are as rational, as dis- 
•criminating and as advanced in education as many 'other districts of Bihar 
•and yet a different treatment is meted out to them under the provisions 
of certain blessed ^sections of the Government of India Act. In theory it 
is all very well to *say that they are governed by the same laws as other 
Biharis; the little differences that are introduced are to suit the special 
circumstances and that too very rarely; but in fact the wishes of the 
Deputy Commissioners are accepted in all cases. No recommendation 
as far as we know of any Deputy Commissioner has failed to be made 
into a Regulation. I shall be obliged if the Honourable the Home Member 
can give any instance in which the recommendations of a Deputy Com- 
missioner have not been given the force of a Regulation and law. Sir, 
if there is any deficiency it is due to this — one man's autocratic rule in 
the form of Regulations. And what are these Regulations? Let us 
examine the one instance cited by the mover of the amendment. The 
Local Self-Government Act came into force in 1924. According to the 
provisions of that Act non -official members huvo the power to elect non- 
official Chairmen of District Boards. But the Deputy Commissioners of 
Chota Nagpur did not want to give the slightest power to non-official 
members and hence their recommendations that the non-officials of those 
districts wore unfit to manage the affairs of the District Boards. It is 
astonishing that when these very men happen to possess only a few acres 
iof land in other adjoining districts they become fit to discharge the duties 
<o£ Chairmen efficiently. Such instances are not wanting when a man 
has been recorded as a voter in two districts. Other Regulations will be 
found to be as unreasonable as this if scrutinised. Sir, these districts 
have long been kept as backward under vain excuses. Now the Govern- 
ment should be more impartial and they should at once extend the same 
privileges to the people of these tracts as are enjoyed by their neighbours 
in other districts of Bihar. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non -Muhammadan Urban) : 
•Sir, I move that the question be now put. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Postponement of the Consideration of the Indian Currency Bill. 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 

Sir, I rise to move the adjournment of the House in order to 
4 P * M * discuss the serious situation created by the decision of the 
■Government in putting off the discussion of the Indian Currency Bill till 
after the disposal of the Railway Budget and till after the presentation of 
■the General Budget. 

Sir, the question relating to the Currency Bill has been before the 
country since the dissolution of the last Assembly and there is no excuse 
whatever for the Government not proceeding in a normal way with the 
Bill, as I understand they promised to do at the instance of the last 
Assembly, of which I had not the doubtful fortune to be a Member. The 
Finance Member, I understand, promised to bring up this Currency Bill 
this Session, and when once the Bill was brought up nothing was done 
to it, it was left severely alone. I suggest the Government's policy as 
regards this Bill has suddenly changed. They wanted to surprise th^ 
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oountry on the last occasion, to rush the Bill through on an unprepared 
country, to force the representatives of the people to accept the ratio they 
suggested or the policy that they supported. 1 do not wish to discuss the 
merits of the question, and I do not express any opinion one way or 
another as to what the ratio should be or what the currency policy should 
be on *he present occasion, but it is quite clear that they wanted to take the 
country by surprise, but when the Assembly naturally wanted time, time 
was given and it was agreed that it should he brought up now. Now having 
raised the country, perhaps not in the way that was desired by the Finance 
Member, and after having made far more numerous currency experts 
than he perhaps ima^ned would spring up in answer to his demand, he 
naturally feels afraid to face the storm and this Bill is dropped like a 
hot thing and he will not proceed with it. He simply introduces it and 
drops it, and we were told yesterday by the Honourable the Home 
Member that it is a matter of very trivial moment, that it will not 
matter one way or the other: that things could be rectified alter the 
budget discussion, — and the Bill could be taken up at any time. What 
then was the hurry of bringing this forward on the last occasion? What 
was the hurry for this financial liberalism and other things which the 
Currency Bill promised, and why all this fervour for it? Why should 
there have been after this fever this astonishing convalescence and sudden 
cooling down? I suggest it was because they found throughout the 
country, there had been a practically unanimous opinion as to the 
great importance of this measure- The issues it raises are of vast 
importance to the people. Many many interests are affected and eveiy 
moment's delay in this must mean one way or the other the 1 >ss 
of so many lakhs of rupees to one set of interests and a gain of 

so many lakhs of rupees to another Rot of interests, and it is 

idle, therefore, to justify delay in a measure whieh must nnturalh 
affect the money market and which must enable speculators to 
indulge in various transactions and which also unsettles the finan- 
cial and economic conditions in the country. Now I would suers vest 
that rule 50 of the Legislative Buies is clear enough and it states that 
supplementary or additional grnntR should be asked for onl\ when the 
amount voted in the Budget is found to be insufficient for the current 
voar or if a need arises for expenditure for which the vote of the Assembly 
was necessary upon some new service not originally contemplated. There- 
fore, it only allows supplementary budgets and additional grants in the 
rase of unforeseen contingencies or in the case of the amount not being 
found sufficient by an accident, Ly an oversight, and. not to a case like 

this where the Government must know that if it is Is. Ad . it must be 

so much more expenditure they will have to meet, or if it is Is. fid. *.<> 
much less Therefore, it is quite clear they know that in this case no 
supplementary budget which would be within the meaning of the rules 
could he brought forward, and the proper timo to discuss this question is 
before the Budget, because it iR admitted on both sides of the House that 
the Currency Bill and the ratio go to the very root of the Budget. It 
affects almost every head of the Budget, and, therefore, it was necessary 
for them to brinr up this matter as early a* they possibly could Then 
again wo were told that it was really not necessary to do this because 
Metnbers of the House would be unaware of their duties to the country 
or to the Government, whrftever that may bo, until they were in posses- 
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Sion of the figures .which were to be found in the Budget. But this ques- 
tion of the ratio, the question of the Currency Bill is not a mutter 

which has to be discussed in connection with the Budget at all ; the Budget 
has to be framed in connection with the currency policy oi the country 
undoubtedly and in connection with the fixing of the ratio, but ^ou have 
not to discuss the ratio or the currency policy in connection with the 
Budget, because the currency policy of the Government, the stability 
of exchange or the ratio that may be fixed at which you are to stabilise 
the rupee — those are things which affect the permanent interests of the 
country independently of any budgetary considerations for this vein* nr 
that year or so much revenue under this head or so 

much expenditure under that head. Therefore, it is obviouS 
the excuse which was given is not any reasonable or acceptable 

excuse to anyone who bestows a moment ’s reflection upon this question 
I consider that in addition to these arguments th< re is this fact that 
the main reason, the main purpose of thii> delay is undoubtedly to force 
this House, to persuade the Assembly to accept the ratio which is pro- 
posed by the Honourable the Finance Member. That is tho reason, I 
submit, for the delay in bringing it up the purpose of putting it off. If 
you do not agree to this ratio, you will have to agree to so much taxation 
or you will not have these Provincial Contributions or you will not be able 
to get this or that. The Members of the Assembly are sought to be placed 
on the horns of an imaginary dilemma — that is the object of ibis procedure. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) Imaginary? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Of course so iur as 1 am concerned. The 
persuasive powers of the Finance Member may enable him to get votes 
and that is the reason for the delay. It is imaginary so far as I am con- 
cerned. I dare say he will be able to capture votes by this kind of con- 
trivance, which I submit is wholly unjustifiable and should not be allowed 
in this House. Supposing again, it happens contrary to the opinion of 
the Government that the 16 penco ratio is accepted by this House, then 
it is perfect ly obvious that various items of expenditure would have to 
be considered very carefully by the House. Retrenchment will have to 
tnkc place or alternative schemes of expenditure may have to be proposed. 
That will raise very serious considerations and it will not bo possible with- 
in the bruited time at the disposal of this nouse to deal with the tw r o* 
complicated questions — (i) the general question of currency policy and (ii) 
the budget figures for a particular year Tho two things ought to be 
separated If the Government profess to do it in a scientific vi\ for 
stabilising exchange, thev ougjht not to complicate it v uli the umporarv 
transactions of a particular financial vonr but should disentangle it from 
those momentary things and put it on a permanent healthy and whole- 
some plane. It is quite obvious that the procedure* adopted is open to 
the severest possible condemnation both in the interests of the country 
and T submit also by the voices of tho Members of this House I submil, 
Sir, this is really trifling with the rights of this House when it has pos- 
session of a Bill of first-class importance not to have it' deliberated upon, 
not to have it voted upon, by the Members of the Assembly in n detached 
fashion In order that we may come to a conclusion one way or the 
other with due regard to the totality of India’s interests, we should have 
an unprejudiced vote. That will he possilflo only if it is taken at fhis 
stage ‘and red herrings are not drawn or complications introduced in various ^ 
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ways. 44 You want this for your province? You want that for your de- 
partment? Well, you will not get it unless you agree to this’*. That is 
the kind of thing that will go on both in the House and in the lobbies and 
we do not want that kind of advantage to be taken. We want a perfectly 
-straight vote upon this question and upon its merits long before the Budget 
is taken. And the Railway Budget comes on almost immediately. It 
is not simply the consideration of the Budget or the presentation of the 
Budget. The Budget has to 1 be voted upon and it has to be disposed of. 
Therefore I submit, Sir, that the reason why this House should express 
its opinion on the conduct of the Government by adopting this motion 
"is too cogent and obvious to need any further elaboration. 

Hr. President: What is the motion? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: The motion is to adjourn the business of 
this House for the purpose of discussing the serious situation created by 
,the Government in putting off the consideration of the Indian Currency 
Bill till after the disposal of the Railway Budget and till after the presenta- 
tion of the ordinary Budget. 

Mr. President: Order, order. That is not the motion. The only 
motion is 4 4 that this House do now adjourn. *' 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Yes. That is for the Chair to put the 
.question. So far as I am concerned, it is a discussion of this question, 
and therefore I submit that the House should adjourn for this purpose bv 
way of expressing its opinion upon the conduct of the Government. I 
have nothing more to add. 

♦Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 
I rise to support this motion that the House do adjourn; and the grounds 
on which 1 support it are these, that in keeping back the Currency Bill 
to such a late date the Government are practically going back upon the 
promises which they made in the course of the debate which took place 
in the month of August last. I had not the fortune to be in this House 
then, but I remember following the debate very carefully and I hold in 
my hand an authenticated copy of the proceedings as they were reported 
from time to time. If I may recall to the mind of the "Honourable the 
Finance Member the promises which he made in the course of the speech 
which was made by him on the introduction of the Bill and also in the 
course of the debate which took place on the motion of Diwan Bahadur 
Rangachariar that the Bill should be cifculated to elicit opinion, three 
distinct statements were made by way of promises to the House. The 
first was and I shall quote the very words of the Honourable the Finance 
Member which he used at that time— that this House would have the 
chance of discussing this Bill in an atmosphere of cool detachment with- 
out bringing into the question any other side issues, that they would have 
the 1 chance of discussing this Bill entirely on its merits. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blaokett: I would like to know which is the 
quotation. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakag: I will give it very shortly. And in the course 
of the debate it was further stated in reply to Diwan Bahadur Kanga- 
Obariar who urged thjt'the Bill had been presented with precipitancy, that 
it would be presented in an atmosphere whereT there was not the slightest 
•hint of a fait accotpfytf. The third statement made in the course of tKat 

"Speech not corrected hg the Honourable Member. 
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debate was that Members would have ample opportunity of stating their 
views upon this Bui so that Government would have ample time to ad- 
just the difficulties which might arise 

Now, Sir, as regards the first 1 would just ask the Attention of the House 
to the statement made m the couise of the debate b\ Diw m Bahadur 
Bangachanai, which statement w ib practically accepted In the Go\cm- 
ment I reter to the speech of Di\\dn Bahadur Bangicliamr it page 216 
where he stated the needs of this House,, which on this occasion were 
practically conceded by the Government Benches What tht T)iw m 
Bahadur stated was 

* the vety reason why I have come iorwud with this proposal is that tho sul ]tct 
should he considered m an atmospheie tier tiom the he it oi the moment and m 
a calm and cool one 

That was one of the gru\ mces oJ the House it that time and that* 
grievance was conceded the Goveiutmi f Benches who hid the grace 
on th it occ ibion to accept the un< ndniont proposed bv the learned Biwan 
Bahadur r lheu m the course oi his speech Sir this is what#the Honour 
able the 1 in mcc Member slated ind if I m i> take the liberty of calling 
his attention to that statement I slid] do so 


I lie Givei nine nt ho It n icuisod of puopitimy m l ringing this Bill hoftne 
the Lt g si it m this Sossu u s* oi aft r the issue if tin Bepoit As igainst this 

I am gild 1 I t il li to ucoid tint it Jns I en i c >gmst d in ipiarttrs which ue n< t 
usualh n t d of ( i\t i rutin t tint tht <j vernimnt in to It congratul ited cn 
gnm h t ho \ i l\ t lie culicst p ssiblc <pport unity of onsidmng this cjmstioi It 

is 1 t i nil s Hie n t m wei to tht si wlo kcusc us I pi upitincy to isk them wl it 

tlicv w > ild I iu id t<» us it wt hid reir lined fiom lunging this Bill forward now 

and I d w \ till the next Dtlhi Session We hm been unjustly ucused m tho 

fji utt f 1 it i* d 1 ciitdy iiesoTitnip, the C mnussi >n ind Tndn with a fait 

act am i h 

Jhcst ire the thiei quotations winch make oil the point 

Tne Honourable Sir Basil Blackett* What point 1 


Mr, M. R. Jayakar: Now bn ma\ 1 ask tin Govt raiment Benches 
what is the idea m keeping back this Bill m i most unnatural way'* 1 
should ha\i thought that \ more natural process would be to get a decision 
from this House upon really the calculation of our unit of value, if I may 
sa> so As such this Bill ought to be considered by this House before 
the Budget is considered, because it is inextricably mixed up with the 
Budget Is it the intention of Government (hat this delay should bav< 
this disadvantage that it should become favourable in the sense of show- 
ing greater price adjustment for tho de facto ratio? I live m a room where 
little birds come every morning, and a little bird came and told me two 
days ago — I hope it was not making a true prophecy — that the idea of 
keeping back this Bill is to set one province against another, and that the 
Government propose to do m the following manner If T am wrong T beg 
to be forgiven But is it the intention of Government to present the Bill 
m a manner which will put us on the horns of a dilemma? ~Will the pro- 
vinces be told, with a view to accept the 18d ratio, that there will be so 
muoh surplus which will go to reduce provincial contributions ? Will 
Madras be told Well, Madras look here you must support the Currency 
Bill because that leaves a surplus so that the Madras sontnhution becomes 
less and the Bombay contribution becomes greater?” So that the pnn 
?'P‘ e , d ^ d |.“ d ? le “ a 8h ° rt compass vrill be applied to the con -dera- 
tion of this Bill Is it the intention of Government to do these things 
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as my friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, said, to do a considerable amount 
of lobbying on these questions, setting up one province against anotnSr? 
If it is not so, may I know what is the reason for reversing this moBt 
natural order of things? If you come to this House and block its deci- 
sion on a most important Bill which enters into almost every figure of the 
Budget— because we understand the rupee to be 'the unit of vahie for the 
whole of India— if instead of having the most natural order, you keep up 
vour sleeve the Bill .until such time as you propose to bring it before the 
House, which is the time when possibly the provincial issues will be cast 
in an iron manner, I do say, Sir, that it is a most flagrant breach of the 
promises which were made by the Government on the last occasion. We 
do desire — and I am voicing the sentiments of a very large section of our 
countrymen — that this Bill should be presented to this House in an at- 
mosphere of cool and dispassionate detachment, at a time,- when no issues 
aite likely to arise which involve the setting up of one province against 
Another, which raise those sordid elements in one province against another, 
which raise ^he cupidity of one province against another; if I may sav so, 
in an atmosphere when tha plain issues of this Bill alone will be considered 
on its merits as they affect the whole of India, not one province against 
another; and I submit, Sir, the Government are depriving tniB House of the 
dispassionate and cool atmosphere in keeping back this Bill for such a long 
time. 

There is another ground that I would urge why Government should 
have presented this Bill now. Speaking to a bench of Englishmen, may 
I quote: “It is one of those issues which by fear of change perplexes the 
country” ns one of your poets has said. It is causing much agony and 
suspense that such an important question should be kept aside, when the 
Bill should have been presented to, this House within the first week or 
two of the present Session. Instead of doing that the Government are 
keeping back the Bill; and I fear, Sir, it will come at a time when there 
will be very little chance of having the plain issues considered apart from 
the consideration of other matters. On these grounds, Sir, I support the 
motion for adjournment. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, while recognising the 
strength of the objections that were voiced by my Honourable friend the 
Leader of the House against this motion this morning, I cannot help feeling 
in my personal capacity some pleasure in knowing that this motion has 
slipped through the narrow meshes of that sieve with which you, Sir, 

* cry all the suggestions for motions for adjournment, because ft gives me 
an opportunity of attempting to dispel some at any rate of that fog of 
prejudice which it is being sought to croate in regaad to the Government's 
decision on the question of the order in which the Currency Bill is to be 
token up. I think there has been some genuine misapprehension on this 
subject. But that I should have thought would have been cleared by the 
fud statement that was made of the Government's reasons for their deci- 
sion in the- House vesterday. On a previous occasion, when it came up, 
Mr. Jinnah in particular used some rather strong language; hut I cannot 
4 linking that in the light of the further knowledge which is now open 
to him, he must fe^l that some at anv rate of the things that he said were 
not entirely justified; and I do feel that the whole House ought to realise 
that if they give that calm deliberation to this subject which I agree with 
Mr. Jnyakar in regarding as desirable— though I am not so optimistic as 
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he is in thinking that it is probable — they will Bee that any other course 
jthan that chosen by Government would have been unfair both to the 
House and to the Government and would have compelled this House to 
-discuss the question of the ratio while in the dark as to some very import- 
ant and relevant facts and figures. I can well understand that it is un- 
pleasant for those who advocate a different ratio from 18d. to be brought 
face to ftce with the fact that a lower ratio not only plays havoc with 
every budget in the country, but also pluys havoc with the Government's 
policy, in which u they have the full support of the House, of reducing and 
eventually getting rid of the provincial contributions at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. That fact exists and is not altered by the date on which 
the Budget is introduced or on which this Bill is discussed. That fact 
exists to-day. If the Bill is discussed before the Budget, that fact exists 
just as much as if the Bill is discussed afterwards. But the Government 
are surely entitled to bring to the attention of those Members of the 
House who desibe to discuss and decide this question in the interests of 
India the exact extent and bearing of the ratio on the budget figures; and 
I think it would have been much more reasonable if this House had 
brought a motion for adjournment to compluin, if the Government had 
so decided, of the Government’s decision to bring the Katio Bill before 
the House before introducing the Budget. I have no doubt that that 
would have happened if that was the position the Government had taken. 
When, therefore, 1 hear The accusal ion made that there is some trickery 
in this matter, that there is some question of breach of faith on the part 
of Government, I am inclined to rub my eyes and ask what all this ex- 
cited language portends. I think it is natural that T should put to my- 
self the further question whether, if there is any trickery in this matter, 
there has not been some attempt to trick the Hourc into expressing a 
final view on the question of the ratio in blind blissful ignorance of some 
very important consequences; and if faith enters into this matter at all, 
does it not argue a deplorable lack of faith m the advocate** of Is. 4d. if 
they are so desperately afraid of discussing the ratio in 1 the light of relevant 
facts and figures? The adjournment, has been moved in order to protest 
against the Government’s decision to bring this Bill forward after the 
budget figures are known to the House. I do not question, no one ques- 
tions the indubitable right of the Government to choose the order in which 
it should run its business. T do not question either the right of this House 
if the order in which the Government chooses to put down its business 
is likely to cause serious damage to India to make a protest against that 
decision. If a delay of even two or three w'eeks were going to damage 
India seriously in this matter, then there might be some reason in this 
motion. I should be the last to denv the importance of ap oarlv and final 
decision on the question of the ratio. I have alwavs pressed that, the 
decision should be an early one. I never concealed from myself nor from 
this House in August last that the decision not to proceed with this Bill 
at that time had some consequences which must be detrimental both to 
the market and to India in general owing to the abpyence during the busy 
season of absolute certainty as to the continuance of stability of exchange 
But it was deliberately decided b> this House and accepted bv the Govern- 
ment that the advantages of an immediate decision were outweighed bv 
the advantages of postponement in order that there might be no risk of 
th£ House rushing info a premature decision on this matter in ignorance 
or without a complete understanding of the issues involved. Mr Jinnah 
-was one of the foremost on that occasion in pressing that time should bo 
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given m order that Members of the House might study the minutes of tho 
evidence which were not then available .... 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: They are not still available. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 shall be very glad to lend the 
Honourable Member copies and he can use the next four weeks to read 
them. The minutes of evidence have been on sale all over the country 
for at least three months and were available actually before, and so I 
think the Honourable Member should withdraw that statement. Mr. 
Jinnah, as I said, was foremost in demanding that time should be given. 
That was nearly six months ago Is it unreasonable that the Government 
should ask for a delay of one month more for precisely similar reasons in 
order that the House rnav be able to come to a conclusion on this very 
important matter in the light of a full understanding of the facts? It is 
common ground that the reduction of the ratio from Is. 6 d. to Is. 4d. must 
have disastrous consequences on the budget .... ' 

Mr. A. Raagaflwami Iyengar (Tanjore rum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : No, no, not disastrous- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If that is contested, then does 
it not absolutely prove that it is necessan that the budget figures should 
be before the Hour>e before it comes to a conclusion on this \ery im- 
portant matter V The effect on fhe Budget is the same whatever the 
date of the decision on the ratio. It is not the Government which is 
responsible for this Bill coming up tor discussion in a Budget Session. Tt 
was the deliberate decision of the last House From the moment that 
that decision was taken it was absolutely inevitable that the Budget for 
1926*27 should be prepared on the basis of 1#. (id. No other course was 
possible. All the proceeding of the Standing Finance Committees have 
naturally had to b£ conducted on the hasiR of Is- fid. for the Budget. All 
the figures that wero put before fhe Standing Finance Committee were 
necessarily on that basis. There could be no possibility of putting the 
figures on any other basis before that Committee, at whatever moment 
at the earliest possible date in this Session the Currency Dill had been 
discussed. If there was a decision now, and that decision were in favour 
of la. 4d. the Demands for Grants would have to be presented to 
this House in exactly the same form as if there was no such decision- It 
is quite impossible to alter the figures at this date. I agree that there 
are difficulties owing to the fact that the ratio was not decided last 
August but it is quite impossible to avoid those difficulties, and the 
question wak whether any advantage vs as to be gained by a discussion 
or n decision on the ratio before the Budget was introduced when the 
Government would have been in possession of facts and figures which 
they could not disclose to the House without disclosing the contents of 
the* Budget and when a decision could not alter the fact that the Budget 
would still have to be presented to the House with figures on the 6d- 
basis. The position, I think, is perfectly obvious. There was no choice 
but to prepare the Budget on the Is. 6d. basis. That was the deliberate 
decision of the last Assembly If we had brought this question of the 
ratio up before the Budget,” we should have been worfcipg in the dark 
as to figures which the Government would possess but would not be able 

to disclose- Certainlv inconveniences are involved in »dj4&ussing some 
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of the budget figures in advance of the ratio, but that was an inoon* 
venience which was the inevitable consequence of the decision of tht 
House last AugfUBt, to postpone the decision on the ratio- I do not 
understand what the last speaker. Mr. Jayakar, was referring to when 
he said that there was some breach of promise on my part in this matter* 
I found H difficult to know when lie was quoting me, though I some- 
times recognised my prosaic phrases among his more polished ones, but 
I heard nothing which even remotely suggested to my mind that any 
promise had been given either by myself or by any other Member uf die 
Government or on behalf of tiie Government that the Currency Bill 
would be brought up for discussion before the Budget was intro- 
duced . ... 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar : I meant to say, Sir, that the Honourable the 
Finance Member said that the Bill w»uld be presented in an atmosphere 
in which it would not be regarded as a fait accompli. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 think rhv argument was that 
the advantages of bringing it up in August hist were that it was very 
difficult not to prejudice the issue in favour of Is. 0 d. if the Bill was 
postponed from last August till a Inter date, because the main argument 
of the opponents of Is 6d. at that time was that it was not too late to 
change as prices had not settled down* That has nothing whatever to 
do with the question whether it should be brought in before or after 
the Budget. I pressed at that time, in view of the importance to the 
market, for an immediate decision* I agree that it is very important, 
and it is a matter which I have always stressed. But after six months' 
postponement last August, for Ihe express purpose of securing a decision 
in the light of fuller knowledge and understanding, I claim that there 
is complete justification for a further postponement of one month on 
precisely similar grounds. The market and the whole of India are 
immensely interested in an early decision, and there is no conflict of 
view in this House that that decision ought to be taken in this Session. 
But even more important than a decision to-day or to-morrow, is a right 
decision, and if a right decision is to be reached, the whole facts ought 
to be clearly before those who are going to decide. Why has a decision 
this month suddonly become vital? It was not vital, though it was 
very important last August; it is not vital now, surely, that the decision 
should be taken on the 8th or Oth of February, rather than on the 7th 
or the 8th, or the Oth of March- The market long ago realised that, 
once the Bill was postponed last August, it must necessarily continue 
to work in a state of uncertainty, for a time- That state of uncertainty 
will continue no doubt for another month. The speculators to whom 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar referred will no doubt find postponement of th'dr 
cherished hope of profit out of persuading the Legislature to reduce the 
rate to la. 4 d. uncomfortable, especially if thov are speculating with 
borrowed capital* But we are not here to consider the interests of the 
speculator. We are here to consider the interests of the honest merchant 
and' trader and of India as a whole, and they, unlike the speculator, are 
interested ih a right decision. I claim that if that decision is to be a right 
one it should be one taken in the light of all the available facts. Any 
attempt to obscure those facts can only lead to a risk of the decision being 
a vrong one* I submit, Sir, that if the meaning and purpose of this * 
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motion are clearly analysed, it comes simply to this, that the House is* 
being asked to censure the Government for refusing to allow the House 
to run the risk of being misled. I feel confident that the House will 
not support the motion. (Applause.) 

8!r Pnrsho t a md as Thakurdas (Indian Merchants Chamber : Indian' 
Commerce): Sir, I support the motion that the (House do adjourn be- 
cause I feel very strongly that the decision of Government to delay consi- 
deration of the Currency Bill till the 7th March, is without precedent, 
is unjustified and requires this House to follow an unnatural method of 
voting! the two Budgets. It will hamper due consideration of the correct 
standard of value to be put on the Statute-book and to that extent it is 
a source of grave danger in the interests of the country. Sir, on the 25th 
of last month, whon the Honourable the Finance Member made his first 
speech he told us of a startling discovery that he had made, that there 
was a general feeling in the House that the Currency Bill should not be 
broucjht up for consideration till after the general Budget was introduced. 
When he found Member after Member on this side of the House rising 
from his seal and disowning any knowledge of the sort of opinion which 
seems to have influenced the Honourable the Finance Member in the 
decision that he then announced, he very soon found the Honourable 
the Lender of the House run to his rescue. The Honourable the Leader 
of the Houso then said : 

" I must really ask the House, however, to hear in mind that no Government can 
hand over the carriage of its own case to the Houso. The Government must observe 
their reasonable rights in these matters, just as the carriage of a case is with the 
plaintiff, if he is the plaintiff, and not with the defendant. However, I have no 
doubt that the observations that have fallen from Members of this House in this debate 
will receive careful consideration of Government.” 

The result, Sir, of that “ careful consideration ” was announced to us 
yesterday. The (Honourable the Finance Member asked why has it 
become necessary to have u decision of this House on the ratio on the 
7th or 8th of this month. I do not know what insinuation the Finance 
Member meant in that remark of his, but I may tell him that ever since 
the 25th of last month leaders of the various parties on this side of the 
House have been in communication with the Honourable the Leader of 
the House, and in case the Honourable the Finance Member does not 
know what has transpired by way of persuasion between them behind 
the scenes in the Lobbv, I am quite prepared to give him the information- 
It is only, Sir, because of this consideration given to the Leader of the 
Houha by some of our leading members that the Finance Member is 
able to get up to-day and say, what is the significance of taking up the 
Currency Bill now, and not some time in March. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: T may say that I was fully in- 
formed of a great deal that went on in the Robbies, perhaps some of it 
not known to other people. 

Sir Purshotaxndas Thakurdas: I wonder what the Finance Member 
refers to. Lot him say it frankly/ but what I refer to is whjt happened 
between the leaders of the various parties on this side of the House and 
the Leader of the House, the Honourable the Home Member, Sir. The 
fact of ithe matter is, Sir, that ever since the 25tb, when this House came? 
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to know that the finance Member wanted the support of something in 
the Budget in order to get his Is. 6d. ratio, ever since that moment, 
there has been a strong feeling on this side of ithe House that that artificial 
support to that ratio should not be made available to him, the reasons 
for which, Sir, I propose to put forward to the House forthwith. It now, 
Sir, cornel to this, that the Government who have the privilege of arrang- 
ing the business of the House have decided to abuse that privilege. 
Various Members on this side of the House got up and told the Govern- 
ment that they never gave the impression to the Finance Member thaf 
tho Budget and the liatio Bill should come up together. The Govern- 
ment however now say — and we had it to-day very plainly from the 
Finance Member — that the inducement of provincial contribui ions and am* 
thing else which might go with the next Budget, which it is for the Finance 
Member again to make up and put before the House, is absolutely neces- 
sary in order that the House may approve of tho Is. 6 d. ratio. It is to 
that, that the House has very strongh objected 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Why ? 

Sir Purshot*mdas Thakurdas: The reason is clear. The ratio is not tor 
one Budget but for 50 Budgets and more*, and the Finance Member at least 
ought to know that instead of asking that question. 

The Honourable Sir .Basil Blackett: I still ask, why? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Ma\ I ask whether the Finance Member 
is prepared to guarantee that with 1«. 6d. on the Statute-book there will 
be no more deficit Budgets even alter he has left India? Or is he only 
anxious to balance the Budget for .the period of his office and let the 
deluge come upon us after that? We are, Sir, concerned with the correct 
ratio which will tend to the prosperity of the country as a whole rind for 
good. We arc all concerned with provincial contributions, and my province 
is concerned most because it comes last But I do not wish, Sir, to say 
more on that to-day because my time is limited. Mv point to-day is to 
make out that the step which the Government have taken is absolutely 
unjustified and is without parallel in the history even of the Government of 
India Now, Sir, what has happened since the 25th of January? The 
Finance Member proposed to put off the question of the ratio for 40 davs. 
Let us see what the Finance Member aid at the August Session of the 
Assombly; I am quoting from page 211 of the Official Keport, and it is 
his speech on the 23rd of August. He there said, Sir- 

11 The substitution of certainty for uncertainty will be welcomed by every one and 
cannot fail to bring economic and social benefit to the country as a whole. Instability 
inevitably brings undeserved losses upon the people of a country and it is only the 
speculator and the profiteer who can gain thereby, at the expense of both the producer 
and the consumer. As I have already said, I do not propose to pursue the question 
of the rate further at this stage, and argue the reasons for preferring 1*. 6 d. to any 
other rate. The only point which I make is that stability of the rupee ensured by 
Statute is desirable and desirable at once.’' 9 * 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What did you say? 

# Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: It does not matter what J said. I did 
not say a, word and if the Finance Member has forgotten ho mav look up 
the proceedings. What is , f he good of asking tne what I said? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Whv did you not pro+est again*! 
postponement? 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I did not protest against postponement 
for the obvious reason, Sir, that the Finance Member got the Government 
of India to purt the Assembly in the most unenviable of all positions, name- 
ly, b,y giving a few members a copy of the Report less than a month 
before, and the evidence and the appendices only 10 days before. It does 
not lie in the mouth of the Finance Member who treated the* Assembly 
so badly last August to complain that I did not protest. Hoto could I 
when he himself dare not pre ss his own view although he was so anxious 
to. Then, Sir, on page 214, the Finance Member goes on and says : 

“ Once the report w.is issued, no option remained for the Government but to 
announce that, pending consultation wifcn the Legislature, they would maintain the 
ratio at 1*. 6d., and once they had made this announcement, it was essential that the 
interval before consultation took place should be as short as could reasonably be 
arranged. It is true that with a good monsoon exchange is now showing strength 
and that during the next six months any action by the Government to maintain 
exchange is likely to take the form of action to prevent its rising above 1*. 6 3/16d. 
as in 1924 and 1925 and that a fall is unlikely, so that no question of the safe of 
sterling is expected to arise during that period.” 


That is, Sir, the importance he gave to time in considering the question 
of the ratio- Five months after that have passed by. The Assembly met 
last month, and the Finance Member, Sir, now' finds it necessary to post- 
pone consideration of the Currency Bill until there is something in addi- 
tion which he can put before the Assembly in order to make his \e. 6 d. 
even a ratio which can be tolerated by »the Assembly, instead of his find- 
ing himself in the enviable position of having to oblige India bv keeping 
\he exchange from going over Is. 6 3/lGd., as he very optimistically 
expected last August, he had the greatest of difficulties in maintaining 
exchange at 1*. 6j d. and in preventing it from going below that lower 
gold point of Is. 6 d. He had, Sir, to part with India’s resources to the 
extent of Al6 millions in this, and unless he now finds some method by 
which he can please the Assembly by an extra present, temporary and 
short-sighted though it may be, I say that he is afraid of approaching the 
Assembly. That, Sir, is the reason whv he has got the Government of 
India to postpone the consideration of the Ratio Bill until next March. 
That, I submit, is the clue, and I say that that should not be tolerated by 
the House. We on this side of the House clearly saw through this game 
on the 25th January lafit and we felt that the earliest possible opportunity 
must be taken in order to expose this trickery. Now, Sir, this much for 
the unworthy part of the Government in this, the manipulation of the 
arrangement of the business before this House. I have not the least doubt 
that when the Ratio Bill is considered on its merits, as it is bound to be 
by this sane.House, all these manoeuvres will be borne in mind. 

But now, Sir, I propose to say a few words regarding the practical 
difficulties involved bv the Government’s decision. We are asked, Sir, 
to vote the Railway Budget. The Railway Budget, if it is framed’ on a 

4d. basis, or if the ratio is changed to la. 4 d. afterwards, will involve 
an additional expenditure on the revenue side to the extent of about a 
crore. (The Honourable Sir Basil Blache ti : “More.”) On the capital 
side it will iqvolve an expenditure, an extra expenditure of a crore and a 
half. (The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : " Far more.”) Well; that is 
enough lor my purposes and is from figures given to the Currency Com- 
mission : the Honourable the Finance Member must not interrupt me as my 
tim^.ls limited. Now, Sir, I ask, is this the right way to deal with a 
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■commercial Budget, a Budget which ;\ou have been imploring Meifibers 
of this House not to treat as a political question? Is this the right way 
to deal with it? How are Members on this side of the House, Sir, to fnako 
cuts? Supposing they wanted the Is. 4 d. basis; how an' they to make^ 
cuts if the present Budget is presented on the basis of 1«. (></.? That is 
the question; but the most surprising part of if all is, Sir, that ever since 
the period the Government of Ind'a started presenting Budgets, 1* would 
like the Finance Member to name me any period or am year, when, after 
the presentation of the Budgtt and the introduction of the Finance Bill, 
any other Bill has ever been Introduced or considered by this House until 
the Finance Bill left the TIouse for the other Chamber. What is now pro- 
posed to be done? On the 7th March, Sii, the Currency Bill is to he 
brought in. That Bill is a contentious Bill. There is a difference of 
opinion on it. There is a strong Indian opinion that 4 his ratio cannot he 
put on the Statute-book. It may take two days, it may take n little more- 
Jt may have to be referred to a K» lect Committee. The Finance * Bill, 
Sir, must leave this House and go to the other House and must be passed 
into law before Bie 31st March. Now, I ask Government Members on the 
opposite Bene 1 es whether from a practical point of view they arc not really 
trying to stampede this House if there is a difference of opinion? (The 
Honourable Sir Basil BUv'l'ct * : “No ”) What is the good of saying “ No”, 
Sir? It is good enough to sav “No” at present. Where is the time? All 
these years we have been told that after the 1st March until the 20th March, 
until the Finance Bill leaves this House, nothing else can be considered. 
The Members on this side of the House have always b nved to it. No 
non-official day even for the most urgent matter has been given during this 
period: now, because it suits the Finance Member, who- wants to enlist 
non-official support for what is a lame suggestion of his, namely, the 
Is. Cul. ratio, you make room for it; and if there happens to he a substantial 
difference of opinion, you will then tell this House, “The finance Bill 
must be passed by both the Houses this month. Therefore you must 
pass this Budget We shall look into the question of the ratio next year”. 
This is the sort of stability, Sir, that the Finance Member is very anxiouR 
to give us. All that he wants is: “India may have stability, but only on 
the terms which the Finance Member wants”. Indian India savs: “India 
will fake stnbilitv at the rate which suits India and not a f anybody’s 
bidding”. That is the reason for the motion of adjournment, and T support 
cthat the House do adjourn. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bomlmv Citv : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, T wholeheartedly support the motion for adjournmenf moved by the 
President of the Indian National Congress. The entire public opinion in this 
country is behind this motion for adjournment; the President- of the Indian 
National Congress represents fhe considered opinion of the educated com- 
munity and the masses of the people of this country. ( Honourable Mem - 
hers ; “ Question?”) Sir, Government are breathing hot and cold in this 
matter. (Honourable Members : “ Question?”) You will soon know it — 
thov are breathing both hnl and cold on the question of this Bill. In 
August last nothing was so important as the immediate passage of this 
Bill. The interest of all India, we were told, required that then, in August, 
we. should settle the Bill once for all. That was for the good of India. 
Now it suits the Finance Member to sav that we shall not consider it for 
nearly two months after .the opening of this Session — it do<»s not matter — 
and even that is of course for the good of India. If you delay it, then it 
is for our good; if you hurry it, it is for our good; only if the delay and* 
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hurry are at .the bidding of the Finance Member. I think this kind of breath* 
jng hot and cold in the same breath is a thing which is an insult to the in- 
telligence of the House. The Finance Member is putting the cart before 
the horse, and the House is not going to allow him to do it. Sir, he knows 
and the country knows that the Currency Bill should be regarded as a 
matter of permanent importance, that it affects the financial policy of the 
Government; that being so the Currency Bill should not be tied down to 
the chariot wheel of a single year’s Budget. What the Finance Member 
said is that he wants to tic down this question of the ratio and of .the cur- 
rency to the chariot wheel of the next Budget. I say, Sir, this is a most 
unnatural .thing. The ratio question is a matter of importance for all time 
to come; and the Finance Member knows it, (The Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett : “Hear, hear”.) I am glad \ou say “Hear, hear”, but you 
seem *to be deaf all the same, bacause it is a most unnatural thing in the 
world that if >ou regard it as a matter of permanent importance you should 
tie yourself down to the momentary question of a single year’s Budget ; 
and \et that is what you are doing. Sir, the Finance Member fa con- 
vinced that la. (Vi. is the best ratio. If that is so, why does he not place 
.its beneficence forthwith on the Statute-book to-da> ? If that is the best 
for the country, why do you deprive us of beneficence even for a singlo 
day? If on the contrary, it is not the best ratio, why prolong its iniquitous 
career for a day more than is necessary ? That is the question. If you 
think it is good, come here and now; if it . is bad, come here and now. 
But you know if you come lien* to-da\, \on will affect your complacency 
in a moment that you cannot contemplate with equanimity. Sir, there fa 
the further question of the convenience or inconvenience to which this 
House will be put, as Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas has very ably shown. 
If the question of the ratio is a matter of great importance, then where 
is the time -after the 7th of March when that Bill can be considered in 
detail and in fullness? Members will have the budget figures, piles of 
books weighing about one ton, to be studied, mastered and debated in 
the course of two or <*hree weeks; and side bv side we will have running 
parallel a Bill the importance of which has not been exaggerated by any- 
one. How can the House do it in the short time at its disposal and why 
should the Government husMe us hi that manner The pros and cons of 
the ratio are given bv the Currency Commission in their Report. If Is. 
fid. is so beneficial, its results ore stated in all the fulness, all the detail 
in the Report of the Currency Commission; the Members who want to 
study the beneficence of that Ratio wall find it stated there. If they are 
true, we will he able to understand. If, on the other hand, they are not 
true, our opinion is not going to he changed because of a single year’s 
figures. In a temporary period of tw T elve months yon who can manipulate 
the currency will manipulate the Budget and try to show that the fate 
of 'India hangs on this Budget and therefore you please try and have 
Is fid That is the most unnatural way, the most unreasonable way, 
which a Government conscious of its strength will ever adopt. If you are 
conscious of the truth and the strength of your case, this as not the manner 
in which you should proceed. Therefore, \our procedure deserves the 
greatest condemnation and this House should adjourn as a protest. 

Aa Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, what impresses a layman who docs not pretend to be an expert 
in currency matters is thV» heat which these currency matters seem to 
engender. I have done my best to understand why Sir Purshotamdaa 
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Thakurdas and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta attach such importance to the hang- 
ing on of the discussion of this Bill at a very early date. I understand 
that the feeling behind their speeches is this. They feel that the Govern- 
ment are taking an unfair advantage of their position as the Government 
and that they are trying to trick the House; as Mr. Jamnadas Mehta put 
it, they are trying to get this ratio Bill, which we all admit to be a Bill of 
the greatest importance, a Bill which is going to settle once and for all, 
the ratio for India, considered in the light of a single Budget. That, I 
understand, was the point tried to be made both by Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas and Mr Jamnadas Mehta. Well, Sir, I may say that we in 
the Government did recognise that we w'ere likely to give rise to that im- 
pression, but nevertheless w r e decided that it was right that we should 
bring on this Bill on the date w’C mentioned. It is perfectly true that 
the question of ratio should not be decided in ,the light of figures of a 
single Budget. At the same time, t \ou cannot call a question of ratio a 
question of principle I think everybody will admit that whether we 
adopt Is. 4d. or Is. fid. depends upon the balance of advantages and we 
definitely decided in the Government that the House would be uble to 
decide jn which way the advantages lav only if thev had the facts before 
.them. It may be, as Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas says, that that lets 
us open to the charge that we are offering the House the inducement on 
.the one side of having provincial contributions lessened or taken away 
altogether, and on the other hand their choice of taking the Is. 4 d ratio. 
But, Sir, surely it is a relevant consideration that if \ou revert to Is \d. 
you may have to postpone the liquidation of your provincial contributions, 
and surely the House should know how the facts lie in that matter 
P,M * Similar! v, the House should know T in the light of the Budged 
wdiother the reversion to Is. 4d. means additional taxation, or whether it 
means the postponement of useful measures of r •duct ion of taxation Sure- 
1\ again the House should know whether reversion to Is. 4d. means the 
slowing up of railway development. I should like to assure the House 
that tha f was the only consideration which weighed with the Government 
W'hen we decided on this date We thought that before the House came 
to a decision on this important matter, thev ought to be able to balance up 
for themselves the advantages one way and the other, and w r e felt assured 
that thev could not balance , + he advantages unless thev had the* facts before 
them. There w r as no other consideration at the back of their minds. I 
am quite prepared to admit, as Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has put it, 
that there is bound to be r certain amount of inconvenience, especially 
in regard to the Bail wav Budget Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas calculated 
that if w'o reverted to Is 4 d. our revenue expenditure on the Railways 
would be sent up by at least a erore and our capital expenditure by 1$ 
crores, and he went on sa\ that when Members have that prospect 
before them, how can they make cuts in our budget. I have introduced 
many Railway Budgets and the House will remember that our Railway 
Budgets when they are put before 4 the House' are Budgets which have- been 
scrutinised most enrefullv by the Bail wav Finance Committee and I have 
alw r ays tried to geT the House to come to the position m which they accept 
our estimates — for after all thev are only estimate's — and use their pow r er 
oi moving motions for reductions merely for the purpose of bringing up 
matters for discussion That T think is the answ r er to Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas. The only point I wish to make now is ,*hat I would like 
the House to feel that wt are not trying to trick them in any w r av at all 
and that we have decided most deliberately that there* is no immediate 
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reason, no urgent reason, why this Bill should be brought on at this parti- 
cular moment and that it is better in the interests of India that wheD the 
Bill is considered at an$ rate the House should know what the immediate 
effect iB going to be on .the Budget for 3927-28. 

Hr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : Sir, I am rather in a difficult 
position because, when as a new Member for tile first time I feel moved 
to address this House, I find myself very much out of sympathy with the 
extreme right and the extreme left. I should like to put forward some 
of the reasons why Government having a perfectly good Bill, as I think 
it is, should have produced it and some reasons why my Honourable 
friend on the extreme left should not attack them for postponing it. 1 
liave no sympathy at all, Sir, — and I think that there are other Members 
of this group who have the same feeling — with the way in which Govern- 
ment have handled public business this Session. The Steel Bill was 
originally, w r e were told, to come back from Select Committee early last 
week and this week we were to be considering it. The whole programme 
was changed when the Bill was postponed for a week. The bottom drop- 
ped out of the Government programme. They have nothing to offer us 
this week, although they have this perfectly good Bill in their possession. 
Three Members of this group have gone away for the week, because they 
were assured that there was no real business doing and we all were going 
round trying to find private Members’ Resolutions ( Honourable Members •* 
“ Who?”) to fill Government papers. ( Honourable Members: 

“ Who?”) Members have been going round and trying to get a chance 
of putting down Iiesolutions. 

Now, when I turn to the extreme left, I find that I have no more 
sympathy with their attitude. I am told that amongst those who sit 
behind the Honourable Member who moved the adjournment there are 
several who are in favour of Is. 6 d. and I understand that those Members 
would very much like the discussion postponed till the Budget came on. 
(Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : “Are you their spokesman?”) No, I am not 
their spokesman, but I understand they are being asked; I have read in 
the papers that they have been asked. I understand that these unfortu- 
nate Members are at the moment without a spokesman. I understand 
that they have been asked in the interests of party discipline to vote for 
1 8. id. and would much prefer to wait till the Budget came on, because 
then the case would be much more easily arguable on both sides, and what- 
ever vote they gavo, they would bo able to justify themselves to their 
constituents who are at present being worked upon by outside agencies. 
As a simple oytsider I should have thought it would be quite a good thing 
to have this subject treated on its merits and discussed openly ; but I find 
that that is not the case. I find that my Honourable 
4 ‘riends who sit at that comer of the House give as 
their reason for wanting the question to be brought on now before the 
Budect is introduced that they will be able to have a discussion in what 
Mr Jnvnkar called an impartial atmosphere; but it seems to me to be 
such an extraordinarily impartial atmosphere that it may be described as 
cxtromelv rarefied. I cannot understand a discussion on currency in which 
you do not consider provincial contributions. 1 cannot understand a dis- 
cussion on currency in whi<jh you do not consider whether vou will have 
to raise fresh taxation: how much fresh taxation you will have to raise, 
and whether if you vote for Is. id. you will give the Finance Member 
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power to raise that taxation. I find m^seit in the somewhat paradoxical 
position, that 1 have a quarrel to pick with both sides, and as a new* 
Member there is a third paradox that strikes me, and that is that we are 
having the adjournment moved as a protest. But it we were not here 
protesting we would have adjourned long ago. JSothmg prevents us 
adjourning but the motion tor the adjournment. 1 am quite sure that the 
Home and Finance Members w r ish to adjourn. 1 am quite sure that Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar wishes to adjourn, therefore I say, Sir, w’liy not adjourn? 

1 have, 1 hope, quite effectively exposed the misdeeds of the Government 
and the extremely hollow tactics of the other side, and 1 suggest that we 
should now adjourn without furtner ado. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar (Madura and Bamnad cum Tmnovelly: 
Non -Muhammadan liural) : Sir, 1 am surprised at the indifference wuth 
which the Government have chosen to Ireat the considered opinion ot this 
section ot the House. The House may well remember that on the 25th 
January last, Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya told the Government that 
the House wab anxious to have an early date fixed lor the discussion of 
this all-important Bill The Honour, ible the Finance Member interrupted 
doubting it that opinion of tin* House had been expressed in clear terms, 
and an Honourable Member said lie w T ould even bring in an adjournment 
motion on that point, if necossan In his speech on the 23rd August, 
1926 wTien on that memorable dav lie discussed the Currency Bill, thib is 
what lie is reported to luixc* said 

“What would luxe boon said of us if we had deliboiately ignored, flouted, 
insultod the Lege 1 it tu e 9 1 ian heat the tonent of accusition gathering foice and 

rolling foith m the House and in the Push if we had quietly expressed our intention 
to maintain the iatio ot is 6rf without asking for any expression of opinion fiom the 
Legislatuie from August to February.” 

Now, what has happened? The same torrent ol accusation that ho visu- 
alised has really come to pass because of his action, or 1 mu' say inaction. 
Though the House wanted that this question should he discussed early 
yet the Government were not pleased to see that an early date w r as fixed 
tor the debate I waited to hear the Honourable the Finance Member's 
answ'er when the question was raised. The only thing lie said was that 
he pleaded not guilty to the charge of breach of promise levelled by Mr. 
Javakar and the charge ot broach of faith levelled bv Mr. Jinnah I am 
prepared to accept those statements on their face value. Next he said, 
“ Look here. We, the Government, have power to fix any date we 
please ”. We quite admit that you have the power on vour side, and we 
are painfully conscious of flu* limitations of this side of the House. The 
only question is, are you using or abusing the power that you have? 
Next he said, “ Look here, if we rush this Bill now, before the Budget time, 
there may be a necessitv for readjustment of the figures in the two 
Budgets.” Is it so difficult a task with your army of accountants ttchind 
you, when you have discused the rates and have come to a definite under- 
standing? t 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is quite impossible before the 
28th. 9 

Mr. M. S. Seeha Ayyangar: Lastly he said, ” I do not want to rush 
this Bill through lest we come to a wrong conclusion.” We are quite 
prepared to join issue in this matter. We have not been unaccustomed 
to the way in which manipulation has been going on so far as currency 
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legislation is concerned, and know how ratios have been fixed time after 
time since the year 1898. It is clear that the rate was one thing and the 
rate at which the rupee was sought to be stabilised by legislation was a 
different thing. We are not unaccustomed to the ways of Government in 
respect of this matter. In 1898-94 when the exchange value was 1 «. 2-546d. 
the Government fixed it at the ratio of 16 pence, and in 1920, when 4t was 
really la. 4 ^d. Government rushed through legislation wanting to main- 
tain the rate at 24 pence. Even Government have had to admit the evils 
following out of that legislation. Nearly 55 millions of pounds were wasted 
in 1920 over the Reverse Councils. At whose cost? At the cost of the 
Indian taxpayer. England always profits and India invariably suffers. 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: I should like to have some sub* 
stantiation of one or two of those remarks. # 

Mr. M. 8. Sesha Ayyangar: I have the figures here, and I certainly 
* can substantiate them. Then, so far as the present rate is concerned, in 
October, 1924, exchange stood at Is. and 4 Government could not then 
think of attempting to stabilise the rupee. They waited for a higher rate 
and when they got the higher rate, by artificial means, by careful mani- 
pulation, they have tried to fix the ratio at 1«. 6d. I have known what was 
being done from time to time and I would invite the attention of this 
House 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I should like to have your ruling 
how far all this is in order. 

Mr. President: Order, order The question is not whether the ratio 
should be ,1s. 4 d. or Is 6 d. The question before the House is the 
motion for adjournment. 

Mr. M. 8. Sesha Ayyangar: Sir, when the Honourable the Finance 
Member replied to our observations saying that we may be led to wrong 
conclusions by taking up this matter early, I was simply suggesting to 
the House that we were not unaccustomed as to how the ratio came to 
be fixed up time after time. 1 am not going to pursue the matter further. 
In 1925 and 1926 they say the rupee stood at Is. 6d., in 1927 they say the 
rupee is stabilized at eighteen pence. Now, how' do we explain that posi- 
tion, Sir? We maintain that the rupee has been artificially kept up at that 
rate. All these years, when the figures stood at a low rate of exchange, 
thov always tried to maintain the high rate which was beneficial to them. 
So it was for these reasons we wanted to hasten the discussion and wanted 
a date fixed so that we could completely discuss this point. But the 
Honourable the Finance Member is aware,' ns the result of the circulation 
of the Bill, that the whole country unanimously wants a certain definite 
lower ratio to be fixed and also that they are for a gold standard and a 
gold currency. The question ought not to be delayed any further; I sub- 
mit for these reasons I have great pleasure in supporting the motion for 
adjournment. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder (*Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): Rir, I rise to 
oppose this motion. I am sorry that, in discussing this question, as has 
bean pointed out bv the Honourable the Commerce Member, much feel- 
ing has been aroused I ‘think this question requires a calmer atmosphere. 
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J[t is no doubt true that the House last August wanted more time, but 
1 wish to remind some of the Members of this House that this is a new 
House, its composition is not the same as it' was in August last. There- 
fore, Sir, some of the Members who were, not Members of the last House 
do require jnore time to go into it. It has been said, Sir, that the 7th of 
March is not a very suitable date. Is it because it falls in the month of 
Marnh and the Members are afraid of the Ides of March? With regard 
to the merits, of the qtiestion whether ratio should be 16d. or 18d. I think 
one date is as good as another date and since a date has been announced, 
I think, Sir, an uneasiness about that particular date certainly would 
create in tie mind of a cynic the feeling that the arguments are not all 
effective and there is some doubt on the side of the advocates of the sixteen 
penny rupee. 

0 An Honourable Member: I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Sir, 1 do not think I need answer the re- 
marks made by the Finance Member because I must say 1 am thoroughly 
unrepentant and 1 am thoroughly unconvinced by any observations which 
were made on the other side. Of course we have not got a Secretariat 
.behind us and we have not got a whole library and various appliances and 
apparatus for the purpose of studying this question. There was no wonder, 
therefore, that the Members of the last Assembly did ask for some time 
in order to enable them to make up their minds, and that was a very 
proper request to make. To go and say that simply because the Members 
of the last Assembly on the last occasion made a request like that, which 
was a very reasonable request, and was agreed to, therefore this Assembly 
should pay the penalty for it, and even when most of the Members who 
have been able to judge of this question have come to a decision one way 
or another upon this question, even then that the business of the House 
should be delayed on such a matter of vital importance, is a serious thing. 
The Honourable Sir Charles Innes said that the only reason and the only 
purpose that induced the Government to delay this matter, though they 
considered it was open to misrepresentation, was, they had to make up 
their own minds and see whether the Budget could be at 1#. 6 d. or 
la. 4 d. I think that iR hardly an argument which requires serious con- 
sideration because I have no doubt that, so far as the Finance Member 
is concerned — and I take it the Government of India stands committed 
to his views — lie is the expert who has studied this question, and the 
findings of the Commission are there, and this is their policy, and whatever 
the obioct, I have not the slightest doubt the conclusion of the Government 
of India was in favour of la. 6d. It is the policy of the Government of 
India, and the Government seldom changes its attitude when it has pro- 
nounced it; even if it is convinced it is wrong, it ^seldom changes. As I 
know perfectly well the gentlemen who form the Government do change 
their opinions, do sometimes feel convinced ihat ihev are wrong, but never- 
theless as a matter of etiquette they are obliged to adhere to the policy 
of Government. None knows that better than myself, and, therefore, I 
. sav they had long ago made up their minds on this point and it is simnlv 
idle to contend, aR has been contended on the floor of this Houffe, .that 
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they had to make up ft Budget and therefore it was necessary they, should 
have all the figures and look up all these things. I submit the real reason 
and the real purpose on this side of ‘the House for such delay as there has 
been is for fuller information, for better knowledge of the subject. We 
have been trying to consider this trom all aspects of view, to judge of the 
just adjustment of all interests of the country and there has been^bhat 
unavoidable delay on this side. On the other side there has been no reason 
for that delay. On the last occasion when Sir Purshotamdas and Mr. 
Jinnah raised this issue they said Government would make a. statement. 
We all understood it to mean that they ' would be willing to put 
down an earlier date than the budget date, though some of us may have 
had* a shrewd suspicion, the English language being what it is and the 

Honourable the Home Member’s statement being what it was 

* * 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: What was the statement 
I made? I ask the Honourable Member what statement he is challenging. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: The statement made on the last occasion 
that Government would fix a date. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: If the Honourable Member 
suggests that I had made up my mind at that time, he suggests that 
which is not true. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyangar: Vor\ well, I do not suggest lie had made 
up his mind; but Honourable Members, s mie of us at least, certainly 
understood an earlier date would be given. That was certainly the 
impression and, it the words were incapable oi that interpretation, 1 think 
it should have been made quiie clear, and it was not made quilt' clear. 
I do not sa t > the Honourable the Home Member had anj other intention 
when he made that statement, but I am perfectly qertain that that 
Statement W'ns a very ambiguous statement, to say the least ct it, and, 
fcheifefore, w r e did wait for an explicit pron< uncement on this point; when 
the decision was made, and when that slatiment was made, then was 
the time to express our opinion on this question. I submit on this 
matter it is not a question of feeling, it is not a question of heat % I think 
some of the Members who spoke on that side imagined that there was a 
great deal of heat on this side, but I do not think this was so; but there 
is greater heat on the other side, and my own belief is that thiB is dis- 
advantageous to the House. The course adopted may be right from the 
Government’s point of view but certainly it is not the country's point ot 
view. The course adopted is injurious to the best interests of the country. 
We want stability and we want this question disentangled from all other 
questions and judged on its owm merits. Naturally observations were 
made by Mr. Jayakar and others that this question enables the various 
influences to combine, the voting strength of one side or the other to 
operate, but it is our business really on a matter like this to get rid of 
irrelevant and alien considerations and look at this question as a scientific 
question and decide it having regard to the totality of the interests of this 
country. That is the question with which we are faced and it was in that 
spirit anpl in that spirit only that those of us on this side of the House 
have tabled this motion ; and T am perfectly certain that the House 
understands that the respqnsibility for the currency policy of this country — 
if the Assembly is, as I understand, a representative institution — the 
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responsibility of Ihis side of the House is as groat, if not greater, than 
that’ of t the opposite Benches. Wo have beenf asked to ussume a greater 
responsibility ^ by a great authority the other day, than that expressed in 
the , Statute# Assuming it and seeing that there is nothing in the Rules 
of Business Beyond the fact*thal certain days should bo set down as official 
days and pthertf as non-offiicial and that certain classes of business should 
be ptlfc down, on certain dates, I dispute the right of the Government, 
independently of the opinion of the House, to choose any day it likes 

* lor its mq|ion*to take thb Bill into consideration. It may have to iix 
1 he dates' fqf official and non -official business and it may regulate its 
classes of business; but the particular point I am urging is perfetly plain 
on the rules. Api*rt from that, Sir, 1 submit also that if the House were 
by a majority to decide on tt 1# Ad ratio it would be very difficult after- 
wards to bring in a supplementary Budget. I may point out that from 
tlf^ wording of the Rules it would not be within their purview to bring 
in anything like that because it cannot be said that this was unforeseen 
at the time the Budget W’as considered or that this is found to be subse- 
quently insufficient. On the contrary, it is deliberately, and with our 

* eyes fully open, that we shall pass the Budget knowing full well that 
what is vital to the Budget is to come afterwards. Therefore, I submit 
tor all these reasons, the arguments urged on this side of the House 
remain really unanswered, and require all Members of this House to vote 
upon it to show that this House wants business of this character to be 
put^down at as early a date as it can without being bound down to other 
considerations which it cannot wait for. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, T lmvo only two things to say. 
The first is this, that 1 heard with the ver\ greatest pleasure the statement 
made 1)\ the President of the Congress that this Bouse has a great 
responsibility when it comes to vole on the ratio (Afr. R. K. Shamnvhham 
('htitly: “More then \ou have!”); and that he, ns I understood, speaking 
for his Party, is prepared to consider it on its merits, and that the state- 
ments that have been made in the* Press that the Party have already come 
s to the conclusion to decide the matter on grounds other than merits is 
untrue. (Swarajist Members : “Wholly untrue!”) The House has a 
very fc great? responsibility in this matter and I hope the statement, as L 
understood it, of my Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, that his 
Party intends to come to a conclusion on the merits of the ease is one 
which will h"e realised when w T e do come to vote on the ratio. 


The other is simply this. I have never claimed and T do not claim 
that the question of the effect on a particular Budget is decisive in deciding 
wfcit the ratio should he. Certainly it is nol decisive. A ratio is for all 
time, as Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said, and the question what ratio should 
Re fixed should be decided from the point of view of what ratio is most 
for themonefit of the people of India and from no other. But to say that 
the effect of the ratio on the Budget is one which Should be ignored or 
slurred over in considering what the ratio should be is a statement which 
I dispute. I say that it is most important that when the House comes to 
decide on the question of the ratio it should have a perfectly clear under- 
standing of the exact bearing of that ratio on the Budget both for tho 
\ear and for the future, and that it cannot have that unless the question 
is discussed after the Budget figures are available. Sir, I have nothing 
more to say , 
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Hr. President: The question is that this •House do noy adjourn! 
The Assembly <Jtoided:j V 

AY!ES — 62: 


Abdul Lutif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. 8. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Cham an Lall Mr. 

CJhetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
^Ch under, Mr. Nirmal Cbunder. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha 
Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Snsh Chandra. 
Oavm-Jones, Mr T. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 
Tyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswanu. 
Iyengar, Mi. 8 Srinivasa 
Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jinpah, Mr. M. A. 

Jogfah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Kartar Singh, Sardar. 

Kfdwa*, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirdny Nath. 
Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr Dhirendia 
Kanta. 


Lajpat Jjai, Lola. * 

M&iaviya, Pandit Madan Mohaj^ 
Mehta, M#. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Praba<|. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. * *j, 

Moore, Mr. 'Arthur. - * 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr!** T 
Murtuza Saneb Bahadur, Maul' > 
Sgyvid. * 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Phookun, Snjut Tarun Rttm. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Pui shotamdas Thakurdas, Si** 
Rphirntulla, Mr Fazal Ibrahim. 
Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Behan Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mb. C„ S. 

Roy, Mr Bhabendra Chandra 
Smgh, Mr. Gaya Pmsad. 

Smgh, Mr. Npfayan Prasad. 

S ngh, Mr. Ram Narayan 
Smha, Kumar Gangammd. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Smha. Mr. Siddheswar. 

Sykes, Mr K F 
Vishindas, Mr. Harcliandrai. 


NOES— 45. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sn Sahih/ada. 
Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M 
Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddm Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayyangar, Roo Bahadur N. A. 
Gopalaswami. 

Ayyangar, Mr. V. K A. Aravamudha 
Bhore, The Honourable Mr. J. W. 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil 
Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Coalman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Donovan, -Mr. J. T. 

Dnnnett, Mr. J. M. 

Ghazanfar All Khan, Raia 
Ghulara Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 
W. M. P. 

Gttfaey, I*ieut. -Colonel H, A. J. 
Graham, Mr I» 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh. Mr. P B 
Htttlatt, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 


Hussain Shah. Snyyod 

Ryder, I)r. L. K** 

limes, The Honourable Sir Charles 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. « 

Jo wall ir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardir. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar Major 
and Honorary Captain* 

Keane, Mr. M. ** 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Dlgcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr.'S. M. 

Mi tra The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 


Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud~din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, 
Pnddison, Sir George. ** 

Parsons, Mr. A A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. m * 
Raian Bakhsfi Shah, Kftan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Kov, Sir (*nen. 

Rntlmapwamv, Mr. M. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H 
Voung, Mr. G. M. 


The motion was adopted. 

a. % rSE^, mw."*""”* “ E1 ” vw " «. 
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WcdttB&day, 9th Pebruary, 1927. 

1 * * 

_ • 

The ^Usea&bly met in' the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven Or tie . Clook;, Mr# President in the Chair. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

* 

ASlb«atiohb against Certain Officials of the Bombay, Raroda ani> 
, Central India Bailwav. 

t » - * 

319. ’•‘Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : (a) What action has been taken by the 
Agent of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, regarding the 
allegittions laid by one Mr. «J. N Chinoy against Mr. E. T. Robinson, 
General Traffic ^ariagfcr of the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indid Rail- 
way, Mr. H. W. Grefe, Deputy General Traffic Manager, Claims, and other 
officials of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, referred to In 
the questions asked in the Assembly of the 3rd February, 1926, by 
Mr.**Chamanlal and the reply of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes? 

(b) Are Government aware that no legal action has up till now been 
taken against the said Mr. Chinoy, and if so, will Government state why? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Railway Administration were 
advised by their counsel that it would be more in consonance with a due 
sense of proportion m matters of this character to ignore the w 'd allegations 
made by Mr. J N. Chinoy, and therefore decided, with the concurrence of 
the Government of India, not to prosecute him. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Is it then the view of Government that, 
when the allegations are very serious, the best thing is not to take any 
notice of the case? Is that the attitude generally? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: No, Sir AH these cases 'arc judgeo 
on their merits in tli$ light of the advice given to us by our counsel. I may 
say that there \a as no doubt at all that w e could have g< t n conviction in 
this matter provided publication could be proved md isfftciorih , but we 
decided no! to prosecute this gentleman because ve were given to under- 
stand that his attacks were the product of a disordered imagination. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Who advised you fn the matter? May we 
know the name of vour counse 10 May we also know, Sir, if a lawyer is 
a fit person to advise that a prosecution should not be undertaken against a 
man oh* medical grounds? Is it true, Sir, that wheti*tbese serious allega- 
tions were made and when Government contemplated taking action, on© 
of the officers suddenly left fc>r England prior to his retirement ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: If the suggestion is that he left 
for England in connection with this c*ase l it is entirely untrue. 

fir. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Did he really leave for England or not before 
clearing up the charges made against h!m ? 

The Honourable Sir Chari* Xnne#! I am afrahj, I fa not know, Sir. 

( ■ i 
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Treatment of the f / difo * Nag?v& Division as m . Bao^abd lymcj . 

820. *Mr. Earn Iferaytfi Singh* (u) Wty Government bd|tplefi*f| to 

st&te when for tm first time the Cjjhot^ Nagpur Division in*%& proyiUfee 
of Bihar and^ Orissa wps declared to be a “Backward Tra^t”? Is it the 
same period when thi* portion of country was first brought tinto the 
British pos^eapon d k at a later date? * * * 

(b) Will Government be" pleased Wlav \m the table all tlfe pgbers con- 
taining (i) His Excellency the then 'Governor General’s prgen calling for 
reports about the education and * other attainments of the people 
of this division from the Local Government, (n) the r8£orts thub 
received in compliance therewith or submitted by them on their 
own initiative, and (iii) the decisions made tBfcreon, antL (iv) also 
the papers dealing with and fixing the various kinds of tests ancr standards 
prescribed by the Government of India or the Br#i$h } >ar ^ amen l' by which 
they distinguished in the past and still distinguish to-day the unfortunate 
people of the non-regulated districts from those of the regulated ones 
governed in the past and to be governed in future by laws made by the 

Indian* Legislatures and the benevolent British £arli4ns&at ? 

► » 

^ * 

^ (c) >Did Government eter adopt any special measures to qualify the 
backward people of this division for better and more rights and privileges 
enjoyed by the people of regulated districts? IjJ so, when and whpt? 
What are the results accruing from those measures? Are any of these 
measures in existence to-day? If so, what and where? 

(i d ) Have Government e*rer made any inquiry as to the progress made 
by the people since then? If bo, when and with what results? Have 4 he 
people made any progress? If so, what? Will Government be pleased to 
estate it with facts and figures? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table the papers, if any, 
dealing with the steps they took jn regard to this division immediately 
before the last Notification No. 4-G., dated the 8rd January, 1921, declar- 
? ing this division a “Backward Tract”? 

(/) With a view to the growing importance of the Chhota Nagpur Divi 
sion, will Government be pleased to state whether it is in their contem- 
plation to withdraw the said notification in the near ^future ?^ If not, do 
Government propose to consult the Local Government about tlys matter? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : (a) In January, 1921. 
Before then it was, as it still is, a scheduled district under the Scheduled 
Districts Act, 1874. 

' (h) No. 

(c) and (d), Belate to ^matters which primarily concern the Local Gov- 
ernment, particularly the “trahsf erred side of it. 

(e) and (f). The replies to both parts of the honourable Member's ques- 
tion are in the negative. 

0 

Conversion or th* Diunbad* Scb-Di vision ibto tub District op 

* PBANBAD. 

821. *Kr. Bam ffantta R >itt a *act that the Ooremn^tt ot 

Bihar and Orissa at the mstange of the Mining Association* in the Chhota 
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'jfcggpur division *have been in correspondenoe for some time with the Cen- 
tral. Government hece for, declaring the Dhanbpd Sub-Division with the 
-vital part of the Hazaribagb District & separate district to be known as the 
pjjlriot qf Dhanbad? If so, will Government be pleased to lay on the 
table the* said correspondence? v Have Government arrived at any decision? 
If so, what?* 

The Honourable Sir Alexahder Muddiman : I'here has been no suoh 
correspondence. 

Elect*,* Bummix Majority in rp Legislative Council of Kenya. 

* 822 ^Bandifc Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Are Government aware that the 
European settlers of Kenya are demanding an elected European majority 
in the Legislature of that Colonv 0 

(h) Have Government <*een the report published recently in newspapers 
that, “^s a result” pf this demand it is “fairly certain” that the Governor 
of Kenya will during his stay in England discuss this question with the 
Colonial Office, and that the European settlers are confident that this 
demand will he agreed to? 

(c) What steps do Government propose to take in the matter? 

Mr. J. W. BhorS: (a) Government are aware that the proposal has been 
mooted b\ the leaders of tin European non-official community. 

(b) Yes 

(< ) The matter is receiving the attention of the Government of India, 
vhn are lullv alive to the Ksnfcs involved. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it not a tact. Sir, that the European 
settlers m Kemn lire m m numerical minority as compared with the 
Indians 0 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I believe that is a tact, Sir 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Mav I ask, Sir, whether it is laid down in 
the White Paper relating to Kenya that at present self-government should 
not be given to that Colony? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I believe that that is so. 

Publication of thk Retort of tiie Fiji Deputation. 

823 *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunxru : (a) Now that the negotiations 
between the Government of India and His Majesty's Government in regard 
to outstanding grievances of Indians in Fiji have been concluded, when will 
Government publish the report of the deputation sent by them to Fin in 
1921? 

(b) Considering that the negotiations were concluded in May 1926, why 
was not the correspondence relating to them published eariier in spite 
of repeated requests made in the Assembly during the last three years for 
being placed in full possession of all relevant facts as soon as possible*. 

Mr. <J. W. Bhore : (a) The attention of the Honourable Member is in 
vited to the reply given by me to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh's question 
No. 245 on the same subject. 
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(b) The correspondence was published as s6on *4 thfc conWrenc# 1 of 
the Colonial Office and t&e Government of Fiji was obtained. * 

Pandit Hirday Hath Sworn: May I ask, with reference to the ahs^Nsra 
previously given to a similar question by the Honourable Member, whether 
the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma ever gave ths Assembly an under- 
taking that he tfould soon publish the Report? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: If the Houourable Member will put down a question,' 
I will have the necessary research made and giv£ , ah answer. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunxru: Mhy I ask when the Government of 
India came to know of the opposition of the Fiji Government 4# the pub- 
lication of the Report ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : For that question also I must have notice, Sir. 

SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Release of Political Detenus. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : Sir, I beg to put a question of which I gave short 
notice to the Honourable the Home Member. Will the Government be 
pleased to state if they have taken or are contemplating any steps to give 
effect to the Resolution passed by this House on the 3rd February, recom- 
mending the immediate release of persons detained under old Regulations 
and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I stated fully in the course 
of the debate on the Resolution the policy of Government in regard to the 
release of individual detenus. We are in communication with the Govern- 
ment of Bengal regarding the practical steps required to give effect to 
that policy. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO THE PANEL OF THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON EMIGRATION. 

¥ 

A . Mr. President: I have to inform Honourable Mombers that the num- 
ber of candidates nominated for election to the panel of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Emigration is equal to the number required, and therefore I 
announce th&t the following Members are declared to bo duly elected : 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, 

Khan J3ahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim, 

Pandit Nilakantha Das, 

Mr. Fazefl Ibrahim Rahimtulla, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, 

Mr. Ismail Khan, < 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney, 
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* 

Mr/Ambfea Prasad Sinha, 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, 

Baja Ghazanlar Ali Khan, 

Bao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, 

* 

Maulvi Abdul 'Matin Chaudhury, and 
Mr. W. M. P. Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan. 


DEMANDS FOR EXCESS GBANTS. 

Indian Posts and Telegraphs Departmbnt. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I beg to 
move that an excess grant of Rs. 14,28,692 be voted by the Assembly to 
regularise the expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess 
of the voted grant" in the year 1924-25 in respect of the “Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department.** 

Sir, this excess grant and all the other excess grants which are proposed 
to be moved to-day were examined at considerable length by the Public 
Accounts Committee last summer, and Honourable Members will find in 
paragraphs 5 to 7 on pages 3 to 6 of the Public Accounts Committee’s 
Report a full explanation of the reasons for the excesses in each case with 
recommendations for improvement on the system where such are thought 
desirable, ending up with the recommendation by the Assembly to agree 
to the excess grants I do not know whether it is desirable to 'go into 
details of some of the technical explanations in each case, and I will for' 
the moment not do more than move. 

Mr. A. Rangaawaml Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopolv : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) Sir, on the last occasion in February last year when ex- 
cess grants were moved, it was understood that the occasion for the motion 
of excess grants was to be availed of to discuss generally the Report of tbfe 
Public Accounts Committee and the suggestions and recommendations that 
they have made in regard to the scrutiny of the Audit and Appropriation 
Reports of the Government of India. My friend the Honourable the 
Finance Member to-day has contented himself with Shoving in the boldest 
manner he can find a motion for granting the excess unden the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department T desire to know, Sir, whether it is 
the intention of the Honourable the Finance Member to leave the Public 
Accounts Committee Report without any opportunity for discussion in this 
House and whether we merely come here to endorse what is an accom- 
plished fact. The expenditure under the heads of all excess grants' have 
actually been incurred and what we are asked to 'do is to regularise an 
admitted irregularity Sir, if T am at liberty to discuss the points that 
have been raised in the Public Accounts Committee generally, not merely 
under all the excess granft that arc to be voted by this House, but on the 
matters that have been dealt with in the Public Accounts Committee’s 
Report, I have a right to complain, Sir, that the Honourable the Finance 
Member has allotted very little time for the* purpose Indeed, the manner 
in which he moved this motion made it clear that he does not expect 
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the House nor does he want the House to discuss matters of such import- 
ance as are dealt with in the Public Accounts Committee. I find, Sir, 
that in the Public Accounts Committee's liejort for lalt year, vastly more 
important questions than those dealt with in the previous year have been 
commented upon. We have mstances, Str, ot cases which require very 
close further scrutiny and examination by the Public Accounts Committee 
that has been appointed for this year, cases involving extravagant expendi- 
ture, involving half a crore or one crore in some cases We have had cases, 
Sir, in which questions have been raised as to the powers of various spend- 
ing authorities. We have also had cases, Sir, in which the question of 
reappropriation irom voted to non-voted heads and vice versa have had to 
be dealt with and 1 should have expected, Sir, the Finance Member to 
have given the House a proper opportunity and to have opened this motion 
with a general statement of what the Committee over which he presided 
did generally in the matter of the scrutiny of the Audit and Appropriation 
Report One of the important questions, Sir, that has been dealt with in 
this Report is as to the powers of the Auditor General m India and his 
relations with the Auditor of the Accounts of the Secretary of State for 
India in England. I find, Sir, that the Auditor General and the Govern- 
ment of India in one department are practically carrying on a fight in 
respect of the powers vested in each as to the power to refer matters to 
the Secretary of State. I find also, Sir, the Auditor- General has raised 
the question that, in regard to the accounls of the High Commissioner for 
India, his powers should be statutorily defined and his relations with the 
Home Auditor should also be defined. These are matters, Sir, in which 
we think the House has every right to know the constitutional position 
taken by the Government of India The Auditor- General, I find, in the 
'course of his evidence bitterly complains that the departments true to the 
bureaucratic traditions, of which I find the Honourable Mr Young, who 
is here, was a most tenacious advocate before the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, that the department concerned refused to make and prevented him 
from making a direct reference to the Secretary of State for India on a 
flatter which is certainly very important to this House He said that, 
m regard to the allowances of profit and advantage that are made to 
Governors and Members of Council, defined in the Statute of 1838 and 
continued since, these profits and advantages could not extend in respect 
of house rent and house rent allowances that are given to them or in the 
matter of electric clrarges and what not There are a number of cases 
of this kind in respect of profits and advantages to Governors and Members 
of Council which, he says, are pending with him and as to which he has 
been unable to make a reference direct to the Secretary of State He 
also says that, so far as his position is concerned, though his position is 
supposed to be one of independence of the Government of India and he 
is only subject to the control of the Secretary of State whenever he may 

t choose to exercise it, yet he is told he cannot correspond directlv with 
e Secretary of State on any matters on which he thinks the orders or 
© instructions of the Secretary of State shoyilg he available 

Then again, Sir, as regards the position of the High Commissioner of 
IMia, and the accounts that are dealt with by Him ' r he says that it is no 
doubt true that in practice the Auditor of the accounts of the Secretary 
of State’s Council has in practice been communicating with him in respect 
of the audit conducted in England in respect of the Home Accounts of the* 
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Secretary 0 f State in Council. As a matter of convention, I admit that 
the Homt Accounts Of the Government of India are generally laid before 
the Public Accounts Committee for perusal. I raised the question, Sir, 
last year as to the exact powers which the Public Accounts Committee have 
of perusing these reports and offering recommendations thereon. This has 
not been dealt with by the Finance Member or the Government. The pecu- 
liar position is, Sir, that, whereas in regard to the bulk of the finances of this 
country that are dealt with in this country, the Auditor- General is found to 
be not merely a creature of the Secretary "of State but in many respects 
practically under the control of the Government of India; in respect of 
the very small part of the accounts of this country that are dealt with by 
the Auditor in England, his position has been, by Statute, meticulously 
defined to be a man of independence, who ought to be appointed every 
year and who corresponds in every degree to the position occupied by the 
Controller and Auditor-General in England, a man who could be removed 
only by the concurrent votes of both Houses of Parliament. Sir* we think 
it is high time that these matters should be properly placed before this 
House and be discussed and 1 had expected in fact that there was going 
to be a general discussion of f his matter and I do ^ feel still that it would 
be possible for the Honourable the Finance Member to give a date for 
the discussion of the very important questions that are raised in this 
Beport. I feel that it would not be right for us merely to pass these ex- 
cess grants in the very bald way in which he has put it Sir, I object to 
the manner in which these excess grants have been brought up before 
this House and I do not propose to vote these excess grants unless and 
until we have had an opportunity of full discussion of the whole Beport 
of the Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. T. Prak a s am (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I rise to oppose this Demand My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. liangaswami Iyengar, has dfalt with the objections at 
length. I would like to confine myself to the one stat ment made by 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that, “because this Demand involves 
some complicated working of the items, it was not worth while placing 
the details before this House.” How can this House be expected to vote 
for this Excess Demand which can bo criticised both with regard to the 
policy and the nature of its details, when the Honourable Member who 
rose to demand it here has not chosen to tell us the details? Wo are 
certainly sent here to understand these things and then to give a vote 
with regard to a Demand if we think it is proper, and I should certainly 
say that the course adopted by the Honourable Member is open to very 
serious objection. If he thought that wo have all come here simply to 
nod our heads when it is stated in the House that this involves very com- 
plicated working out of the details, he will be very much mistaken; for, as 
my Honourable friend, Mr Bangaswami Iyengar, has pointed out, it is 
the duty of the Finance Member to explain each item, to show how' he is* 
entitled to it, *and to put the House in possession of all the details. I 
would appeal to the House not to pass any one of f these Demands withoiit 
knowing the details. It is an insult to every one of us if we are asked 
to vote in this manner and if we should be voting in this manner. 

# Mr. M* Das (Orissa iHvision ■ Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I fully agree 
trith the observations which have fallen from my Honourable ’ friend 
Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar. Besides going into the questions ‘which have 
been raised by him, J would like to know why, when within a fortnight 
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hence we will have to discuss the main Budget, some of the items thdt 
have been included in the Supplementary Demands might not have been 
left to be considered with the main items of the Budget as they involve 
questions of policy a!nd' commitment of large expenditure. I would just 
point out one fact by way ol illustrating my point. 'Take the Grant for 
Aviation. 

Hr, R. K, Shaam ukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): On a point of order, Sir, Are we dis- 
cussing Supplementary Demands? 

Mr. D. Das: i am just illustrating my object. Two years ago, when 
the C a iro-Karachi Aviation scheme was started, we were told that India’s 
liability would be small. Here I find .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would ask you again on a point 
of order, “Sir. We are discussing the excess grants and I believe the Hon- 
ourable Member is interested in the supplementaries. 

Mr. B. Das: Yes, Sir, I am discussing the policy and 1 am giving an 
illustration to show that the Honourable the Finance Member has not 
given any opportunity to the House to express its opinion on the general 
policy of the House on Aviation. 1 am taking that illustration. Here it 
is stated: “Subject to the question of policy involved being accepted by 
the Legislative Assembly before whom a separate memorandum will be 
laid.” That is as regards the policy on Aviation. I thought that a memo- 
randum would have been supplied to us this morning, but it is not here 
on the table. We are asked to give sanction to several lakhs of rupees 
in respect of the Security Printing Press and so on. There must be 
something very wrong in the Government estimates that they want so 
much extra money within a few months. They slyly bring in excess grants 
involving questions of policy. They bring before the House Supplementary 
Demands, both capital grants and revenue grants. I want that the whole 
matter should be discussed later on during the budget time and that it 
'should not be forced out of us by Supplementary Grants. We are told 
that very slight excess grants are required but under the system of excess 
grants big policies are given effect to and we arc asked to commit our- 
selves to things which we will not commit ourselves to if we have ample 
opportunity to go into those things. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I have spent several years 
in trying to get this House, or rather the previous House, to take an interest 
in the excess grants and in the "Report of the Public Accounts Committee. 

T think the Member who spoke second, Mr. Prakasam, was not in the 
previous House, but those Members who were in the previous House will 
not„knve forgotten that I have more than once tried in connection with the 
excess grants to raise a general discussion on the Public ^Accounts Com- 
mittee’s Report and to raise an interest in the House in the sort of ques- 
tions that tire raised bv the Public Accounts Committee and it has not 
boon a success. The House has not desired to discuss these matters.. 
(9fr, A. lianqaairami Iyengar : “Question.”) I except Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar who was an extraordinarily valuable member, of a previous Public 
Accounts Committee and I rejoice to see him & /nember of the present 
one. If I did not set out to give a full explanation of this particular excess 
grant and of t^e others wfion I spoke before it was for two reasons. The 
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-first is that I doubted whether the House wished it. The second is that 
they have«been fully examined by a Committee of this House at great 
length. They have been carefully gone into with witnesses and that Com- 
mittee has come to certain conclusions and made a report. It has made 
certain recommendations for action with a view to preventing a recurrence 
in some cases of the causes which led to an excess grant which is always 
for some reason or other objectionable. It is objectionable that money 
should be spent before it has been voted by this House and it shows some 
kind of failure of system whenever there is an excess grant. The Public 
Accounts Committee has made its Report and has given full explanations 
which are amplified by the evidence which appears at the end of a volume. 
If there is a general desire on the part of this House on any occasion to 
have a discussion of the Report of the Public Accounts Committee as a 
whole I shall be very anxious indeed to press upon my Honourable friend 
the Leader of the House to give time for such a discussion. But I may 
say, perhaps regretfully, that this morning is the first time this Session that 
it has even been suggested to me that the House desires to have a discus- 
sion of the Public Accounts Committee’s Report. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City . Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
The House actually discussed it last year. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It was not intimated to me before- 
hand that the House would like, on the excess votes, to discuss the Report 
of the Public Accounts Committee, but I may say that if you, Sir, regard 
it as in order, 1 have no objection to a discussion now. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: We have had no notice. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: We are hardly in a position to ... . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The question is: 

“ That an excess grant of Rs. 14,28,692 be voted by the Assembly to regularise 
the expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant 
in the year 1924-25 in respect of the ‘ Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department'. ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Survey of India. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that an excess 
grant of Rs. 1,13,327 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expen- 
diture chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant 
in the ycai 1924-25 in respect of the “ Survey of India ”. 

This excess was due in the first place to the fact that the estimates 
expected certain saving^ which were not at the end realised and in "the 
second place that an erroneous adjustment amounting to Rs. 42,000 was 
made in the estimates and had to be rectified in the following year, thus 
causing an excess of Rs. 42,000 in the expenditure of that year. The 
third was that larger expenditure took place on Survey parties working for 
Provincial Governments. The fourth was that less was realised from the 
«ale of maps than wa's anticipated. The Public Accounts Committee 
examined’ the Causes for this excess with very considerable care and the 
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general upshot of their examination might, I think, be said tb have been 
that information as to the progress ot expenditure was not sufficiently 
early in the hands of the responsible accounting officer. That is a sub- 
ject which has been given considerable attention to by the Public Accounts 
Committee from the beginning, namely, the necessity that the officers 
responsible for keeping within the voted grant should be in a position to 
know the progress of expenditure. In this case there was an obvious 
failure of information and it was not until it wus loo late to a^k for a 
Supplementary Grant that the Department discovered that it w r as in need 
of more money than had been voted A Pay and Accounts Office, in which 
audit and accounts are separated, has now been established in connection 
with the Survey of India and we have, I think, very good reasons to share 
the hope of the Public Accounts Committee that better vigilance will now 
be exercised and that such excesses due to these causes will not recur. 

The motion was adopted. 


Archeology. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that an excess 
grant of Its. 57,702 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expenditure 
chargeable to revenue actualh incurred in excess of the voted grant in the 
year 1924-25 in respect of “ Archteology *\ 

In this case the excess is really a matter of accounting It was decided 
in the course of the yearJ925-26 that the cost of upkeep of certain monu- 
ments and gardens in the United Provinces w r as chargeable to the Central 
revenues. It had been initial! v paid from the revenues of the United Pro- 
vinces. That decision having been arrived at, it was necessary that pro- 
vision should bo made in the Central Budget for meeting this expenditure, 
and, instead of following a recommendation of the previous Public Accounts 
Committee that in such a case the expenditure should be repaid in the 
year after it had been incurred by the presentation of a supplementary 
estimate or out of money provided by the Assemblv in the year 1925-26, 
the charge was written hack to the year 1924-25 in which it had been 
incurred with the result that there was an excess over the provision for 
the year 1924-25 under that head and there was no opportunity of pre- 
senting a supplementary estimate before the expenditure was incurred so 
far as the Central Government was concerned. There was a misunderstand- 
ing as to the intentions of the Government of India in this case and 
in future J.hope that attention will always be given to the recommendation 
of the Public Accounts Committee, accepted by the Government of India, 
.that when Ruch an adjustment has to be made it shall not be written 
back to the previous vear but shall be chargeable to the revenue of the 
year in which the decision was arrived at. 

The motion was adopted. 


Education. 

Tile Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I beg to move that an excess grant 
o I Rs. 1,546 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expenditure 
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chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of “ Education 

The excess in this case is an illustration of what is rather a consider- 
able difficulty in our accounting system There are certain amounts of expen- 
diture which the Government of India incur as the agent oi some non-gov - 
eramental authority, in this case the liajkuma* and Aitehison Colleges, 
and the system has been that part of the expenditure of those colleges 
is met out of the grant from the Government ot India and the Government 
of India have been responsible for meeting the expenditure ot these colleges 
as a whole and then recovering from the funds ot the colleges a sum in 
excess of that which is provided troni the pocket of the tax-payor of the 
Central Government: that is to say, the expenditure takes place out of 
Government money in the first instance, which is recouped when the 
receipts of tho colleges come in, and, provided that the full amount is re- 
couped less tho Government grant, every thing appears fco be in order. But 
if the sum is not recovered until tho year after, the Government have in 
fact expended a sum which lias not been voted by the Assembly. But 
that is not the only difficult It is a very difficult question to answer 
when one is asked “Under what authority do the Government incur expen- 
diture out of the tax-paver’s pocket on account of a non-Govemment ser- 
vice in advance of the receipt from that non-Govemment source of the 
sum with which to meet that expenditure? ’ We have, as members of 
the Public Accounts Committee will remember, gone into this question 
at verv considerable length and made certain definite recommendations 
In regard to tho Raikumar and Aitehison Colleges we hope we have taken 
steps which will prevent a recurrence of this excess On the more general 
question the further pages of the Public Accounts Committee’s Report will 
be found to be of vers considerable interest, but in this particular case we 
have, we hope, taken pteps which will prevent a recurrence of the excess 
grant. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Sir, I was interested to hear from the 
Honourable the Finance Member that this question of regularising the 
excess grants made in respect of expenditure by bodies outside govern- 
mental organisations has engaged the attention of the Public Accounts 
Committee, but I am still unable to see how this Government can take 
upon itself the responsibility of asking this House* for an excess grant in 
respect of expenditure under any head unless the Government and this 
House have the authority to scrutinise the accounts of those institutions. 
It is not merely the case of the Rajkumar and Aitehison Colleges in which 
I dare say the amounts may be recovered from high personages and digni- 
taries who are generally the residents there The question, as the Honour- 
able the Finance Member stated, is one of more general importance. The 
Government make grants to several institutions and in respect of those 
institutions they provide for some sort of voice in their control, and if this 
policy of making grants to industrial concerns is developed so as to include 
the presence, for instance, of a Government director *in these institutions, 
the matter becomes further complicated and the question to what extent the 
accounts or the affairs of those institutions should bo subject to the audit or 
scrutiny of Government financial authorities ir one which demands far greater 
attention than the Public Accounts Committee has given to it. And we 
feel that we in this House ought not to he called upon to make a grant in 
respect of any Inatter where it is an excess on the accounts of those bodies 
unless we have an opportunity to scrutinise those accounts and find omt fc 
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for ourselves that that excess has really and justly occurred. By way of 
analogy I may say that it is not merely in respect of the accounts of the 
Central Government but in Provincial Governments also, a good deal of 
laxity prevails in this matter. I can mention to the Honourable the 
Finance Member an instance in Madras in which the Local Government 
without rhyme or reason and without any provision in the rules thought fit 
to advance to a statutory body outside the Government, namely, what is 
known as the Endowments Board under the Religious Endowment Act in 
Madras, some money for them to carry on their administration when the ' 
Act under which they were constituted was still reserved and was under- 
going re-examination at the hands of the Legislature, the Governor and the 
■Governor General. They found that the Act was treated as null and void 
and that the income which they had expected to derive by reason of the 
statutory power which they had to levy that revenue could not come to 
them because the persons assessed contested the legality of the levy in 
a court of law, and the whole machinery was upset with the result that 
that institution went without funds and as the Ministry there had set up 
that organisation, they went out of their way to make a certain loan to 
them out of the Provincial Advances and Loans Account. I claim that the 
Local Government has no power to make any advance out of the Provincial 
Advances and Loans Account except under the four classes specifically 
^described in the Provincial Loans and Accounts Resolutions. What is the 
position of the Government when it makes advances to an institution which 
might expend it extravagantly and of whose solvency we have no idea? 
It may or mav not be able to repay the sum. I think all these cases raise 
a very general question which requires much closer scrutiny than what 
may possibly be given by the Public Accounts Committee at its sittings 
comprising a few days. I hope, therefore, that the Government will 
declare its policy on this matter so that the House may have an opportu- 
nity of discussing it. 

Nawab Sir S&hlbxada Abdul Qaiyum (North -West Frontier Province : 
Nominated Non- Official) : As one interested in education, may I ask the 
Honourable the Finance Member just a small question. Sir, namely, whe- 
ther it was the lack of applications for further grants that has brought 
about such a small demand for extra grants before the House or whether 
there were any strict instructions issued to the education authorities of 
the minor administrations under the Government of India, which prevented 
them from submitting more applications for further grants with the result 
that this demand for an extra grant has been reduced to Rs. 1,546. I see 
that even *the Department of Archfeologv, which is only meant for digging 
out old ruins and graves, has received Rs. 57,000 extra, while Education, 
which is iho most important subject, has not come up with a larger demand 
than Rs. 1,546 only. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: T think the answer to mv friend 

Sir Abdul Qaivum’s question as to whv Education does not got more than 
Archaeology is that in Education we are concerned with the training for 
the future, whereas Archaeology is concerned with the past. This is an 
excess grant that is entirely concerned with the past. Therefore, one is 
glad to Bee that in so far as the two of them have sinned, the sin of the 
future is less than the sin of the past. The amount of an excess grant is 
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obviously not a guide to the total amount that is spent in a particular' 
service. 

On the general question raised by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, it is a 
very interesting one, though I am not quite sure that it arises directly out 
of this case. The position in this case is simply that certain receipts did 
not come in until after the end of the year, so that there was an excess 
in the amount of the actual expenditure over the amount of the Govern- 
ment grant by this small sum of Rs. 1,500. That sum came in the year 
after. So there was no final excess taking the two years together over the 
amount granted by the Assembly in the amount that was actually spent. 
But the difficulty was that the Government were as a matter of fact spend- 
ing money as agents, which had not been voted by the Assembly, in the 
hope of recovering it later, and it is a very doubtful question, I think, 
whether that is a desirable position, whether the Government ought to be 
in the position of having money to spend, other than the money voted for 
the purpose. On the question of the scrutiny of the accounts the position 
that the Government are inclined to take is this — that when a large grant, 
which is a large proportion of the total sum available for expenditure by a 
particular institution or body, is given from the pocket of the Contra] tax- 
payer, then either the accounts of that body should be audited by the 
Auditor General or their accounts should be available for the inspection of 
the Auditor General and printed together with the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee Report, or, at any rate, the department of the Government which 
is concerned with the grant to that body should be in a position to satisfy 
itself fully that the institution is being properly run and that the amount 
is being properly expended and should be in a position to answer any ques- 
tions that may he put to it by the Public Accounts Committee or by the 
House when there is any doubt on that subject. Cbviously you do not 
want to overload the accounts with the accounts of all the I diversities in 
the country and of the enormous number of bodies in the country to whom 
the Government may be making comparatively small grants. It must be 
a question of degree but that a certain scrutiny ought to be maintained by 
or on behalf of this House over the expenditure of bodies which receive 
grants is, I think, a brood principle that no one would question. The doubt 
is as to the extent of the scrutiny. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: On a point of information, Sir. I want to 
know from the Finance Member whether the recoveries from these Raj- 
kuniars are always equal to the advances made or does this House contri- 
bute towards the education of the Rajkumars and they willingly accept 
the tax-pavers’ money. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is perfectly clear in this case 
that the whole amount in excess is recovered after the event. There is 
•'O question of ultimate charge on the tax-payer. It is merely a question 
between one year and another. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That an excess grant of Rs. 1,546 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in the 
yeal 1924-25 in respect of ' Education 

The motion was adopted. 
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Civil Veterinary Services. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that an excess grant of 
Rs. 13,395 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expenditure charge- 
able to revenue actually incurred in excess ot the voted grant in the year 
1924-25 in respect of “ Civil Veterinary Services 

The excess in this case is explained on page 4 of the Public Accounts 
Committee Report as due to various small adjustments and also to the 
action of the officer concerned in spending money in March without sufficient 
authority, on which the Public Accounts Committee made some not very 
complimentary remarks. Another point of some interest which arises in 
this case is that this ib in a sense a technical excess. The Government 
of India in the Finance Department provided out of its reserves a sum 
sufficient to meet this excess but the Public Accounts Committee had taken 
the view in the report for a previous year, and it had been accepted by the 
Government of India, that the fact that the Finance Department has a 
reserve out of which to meet unexpected excesses of expenditure in various 
directions does not override the general rule of appropriation that the Gov- 
ernment ought not to spend money on any particular voted service in excess 
of the sum voted for that particular service. Those who are interested in 
this subject will see in paragraph 12 of the Public Accounts Committee s 
Report a full discussion of that particular point which, owing to questions 
as to the exact meaning of the Government of India Act, is still sub judicc. 
Wc have however acted, I may say, in regard to the Supplementary 
Demands which will be placed before the House alter these excess votes 
have been dealt with, on the assumption that in spite of the legal difficulties 
it is right that the Government should obtain from this House authority 
for spendffig on a particular voted grant tht amount thev require to he 
spent on that grant even though they may be able to meet a small excess 
out of their reserve. 

Mr. A. Rangaswaml Iyengar: Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member 
raised in connection with this grant the question of expenditure from the 
reserves on which the Public Accounts Committee had bestowed attention 
the year before last This matter, it was understood, was referred to the 
Law Department of the Government of India and I understand from the 
last Public Accounts Committee’s Report that the Legislative Department 
or Law Department — whatever it is called — . , . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Legislative Department. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: 1 think it is a wrong name. That depart- 
ment considers that to bring up a grant again in respect of a sum spent 
out of the reserve which had already been voted could not be strictly legal. 

There is, however, another alternative course which it was suggested the 
^Government might take and which we indicated in the previous Public 
Accounts Committee, namely, to establish a kind of Civil Contingencies 
Fund, not exactly subject to the vote of the Legislature, except on one 
occasion, and that that Civil Contingencies Fund should operate as a kind 
of reservoir into which these sums, as and when they are voted by the 
Assembly, will he paid back just as is done with a suspense account. That 
is, I think, a more natural way of dealing with it, for although it is trie* 
jn respect of .what is spent out of the Reserve, the Assembly will be called 
upon to vote these sums, the fact that there is a reserve which has actually 
been voted by the Legislative Assembly will operate as a very great tempta- 
tion to incur expenditure and pressure will be brought to bear on the 
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Finance Department of the Government of India, not necessarily in the 
present Finance Member’s time, but later, to incur expenditure out ot this 
reserve, which is so much in the hands of the Government of India, to help 
out needy departments as and when they want money in necessitous ewes. 
There is also one other difficulty which I feel. It is perfectly true that in 
respect of a voted grant, when sums which are available from a non-voted 
head under the same grant are brought up, we raise the question, and we 
said, so long as money is spent on a voted head, there must be a vote on 
that. But we have not dealt u ith the contrary case when money remain- 
ing out of a sum which has been actually voted by this House might be 
taken over to a non-voted head, in which case it would not come under 
the scrutiny of this House. Sir, this is a matter which ought to be dealt 
with b t v some definite ruling of the Finance Department. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, in regard to the Legislative 
Department, or the obstructs department as it is in this case, the 
Finance Department is very much in sympathy witB those remarks of 
Mr. Rangaswmni Iyengar We do hold that the proper solution of this 
difficulty, if we can manage it, is something in the nature of a Civil 
Contingencies Fund, but we are up against another difficulty in that we 
are advised that it is nllni viira of the existing law, or it may be. The 
matter is still being examined and the results of that examination will 
come before the Public Accounts Committee this summer. The further 
question of what ^ to be done in cases in which there is a saving on a 
voted portion of 4 he grant and a corresponding excess on a non-voted, 
is also dealt with, I think, in paragraph 20 of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee's Report, and that recommendation and the views of the Govern- 
ment of Indja upon it will no doubt he one of the subjects which w r ill be 
further considered b\ Miis year’s Public Accounts Committee. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That nn oicess gram of Ps. 13,395 hi* voted hy the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to l evenin' actually inclined in excess of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of ‘ Civil Veterinary Services *.** 

The motion w t hs adopted- 

Census. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 beg to move that 
an excess grant of Rs. 2,330 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred jn excess of the voted 
grant in the year 1024-26 in respect of “ Census ”. 

This is another case tvhere the excess is covered by an allotment from 
the Finance Department reserve ard raises, I think,, no new special 
accounting point. 

Hr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I have great doubt whether, under rule 49 of flic Legislative Rules, 
the excess grant can be asked for in this w^av. Tha*t rule says: 

“ When money has been spent on any service for which the vote of the Assembly 

necessarji* during any financial year in excess of the amount granted for that 
service and for that year, a demand for the excess shall be presented to the Assembly 
by* the Finance Member, and shall be dealt with in the same way by the Assembly 
as if it were a demand for a grant.” 

Therefore the excess grant, just like a supplementary grant, shoqld 
be asked for during the financial year for which the grant was voted and* 
for that year. The language is like that. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Stir, I am not a legal expert, and 
if that is the case, the whole of our procedure in regard to excess grants* 
is undoubtedly irregular. An excess unfortunately, from the point of 
view of the law, cannot be incurred until the year in which it is incurred 
has come to an end. If it is also the law that a demand for an expose 
grant cannot be made after the end of .the year in respect of which it is* 
incurred, the impasse is beautifully complete. 

Hr. President: The question is: 

“ That an excess grant of Rs. 2,330 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of ‘ Census 

The motion was adopted. 

Joint Stock Companies. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I bog to move that an excess 
grant of Rs. 1 ,483 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expenditure 
chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of “ Joint Stock Companies 

This I think needs no special additional explanation. 

The motion was adopted. 

Superannuation Pensions and Allowances* 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 beg .to move that an excess 
grant of Rs. 2,63,167 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expendi- 
ture chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of tho voted grant 
in the year 1924-25 in respect of “ Superannuation Allowances and Pen- 
sions 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: What is this due .to? 

Hie Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The explanation of this is given 
in item No. 8 of the Public Accounts Committee’s Report. 14 is undoubt- 
edly a case where there was a failure to exchange information which was 
in possession of responsible authorities before the end of the year and was 
not brought to the notice of the authorities responsible for presenting a 
supplementary estimate in time to enable them to do so. It was a case 
which I hope our arrangements in future will do something to prevent. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput : Non -Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I rise to move the amendment of which I have given notice. 

It runs us follows : 

* j 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Superannuation Allowances and Pensions * 
be reduced to Ha. 100.’* y 

That is of course the motion. Within brackets some reasons are given. 
(Government’s failure (1) to give proper replies to interpellations and (2) 
dela\ in adjusting figures in Demands for Supplementary Grants.) I 
put them down when I was RRked to do ro just as I felt the reason# in 
my mind* .The first thing in there is Goyemment’s failure to give proper 
replies ,to interpellations. When the sheet containing the excess grants 
was put in niv hand, psychologically speaking, I was smarting under what 
I considered tho insult offered to this House and to you, Sir, whefi a ques- ' 
tion was asked and a reply which I coMjdered insulting was given. When 
that wad in my mind and I found here something in the shape of super- 
annuation allowances and pensions to the Executive, I thought what I 
considered to be the offence of one member of the Government deserved 
to be visited upon all in whose interest these superannuation allowances 
and pensions are bepng asked for. I quite agree that will be vicarious 
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punishment; and I do not propose at this moment to discuss the logical 
or doctrinal aspect or to say whether vicarious punishment and vicarious 
suffering are right or wrong. 

I do not propose at this moment to discuss the wider aspects of the 
12 N v principle involved. A second reason therefore is also added. I 

00 * propose when the regular budget is presented by means of 

some technical cuts to get a proper reply from Government — and from 
you also, Sir,- -as to the maimer in which questions duly admitted by 
you ought to be treated by the other side of the House. Therefore, that 
part of the question 1 shall not press to-day although I must, again repeat 
there is a very real issue in my mind and I hope everybody in this House 
will realise as much as l realise that when questions are admitted by you 
we have the right to expect that they shall be answered properly. 

Mr. President: T should like to know wlmt possible connection there is 
between the failure of Government to give proper answers to questions and 
this particular supplementary excess grant. 

• Mr. M. K. Acharya: I am just explaining, Sir, although I do not press 

it, that I consider it to he a very had piece of ... • 

Mr. President: Order, order. That max he so. There are other ways 
in which that question cun be raised, the Honourable Member will agree. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Therefore, I will go on with the second reason 
given hv me, namely, the delay in adjusting figures in Demands for 
Supplementary Grants. Now I have taken some pains to read the evi- 
dence which w T ns given with reference to question 810 on page 150 of 
the Evidence volume. With respect to these superannuation allowances 
there is a question given and this is the answer: 

“ It was due. entirely to the fact that we lecovered less from the Commercial 
departments than we expected to recover on account of pensions. For 1* e reason why 
we failed to provide additional funds to meet it or to ask for additional funds, I 
am afraid I shall have to refer to the Accountant General, Central Revenues. He 
w*as responsible for it as far as I know. He did not toll us.” 

And I take it that some of the questions which follow are with regard 
to .that particular subject. The House has already heard from my friend 
the Honourable Mr. Rnngaswami Iyengar as to the general issue — that 
officials should not corao forward with demands for excess grants but that 
ns far as possible these accounts should all be properly adjusted within 
the year under review and if necessary Supplementary Grants should 
he asked for in time. In this case it was a very responsible officer of 
Government, as noted Giero, namely, the Accountant General of Central 
Revenues, who was responsible for this laxity. Now this House has a 
right to expect an explanation why such a highly paid officer with the help 
of a huge department which must no doubt he working under him ought 
to have failed in adjusting these accounts properly within the year under 
consideration- On that ground I would press that at least one of the many 
♦ items that are asked for in the Grants to-day ought to be rejected and at 
^east on that one account, that we do expect the heads of these huge de- 
partments to be very much more prompt in the discharge of their duties. 

Mr. Predident: What exactly is the motion which the Honourable 
Mexfiber is moving? Does he wish to reduce this Demand to Rs. 100 or 
by Rs. 100? 

Mr. M. X. Acharya: To "Rs 100. If is a practical rejection of the 
grant. 
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The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett. Sir, in the interests of those same 
conventions to which the last speaker attaches importance I was very glad 
to see that you, Sir, intervened to draw the Honourable Member’s attention 
to the fact that this is no opportunity to discuss the failure of Members 
of Council and others to answer questions to the entire satisfaction of the 
questioner. I may leave that point, I think, where it was loft by the 
course of the debate. 

As regards the proposal that this grant should be reduced to Rs. 100, I 
would point out to the House that what has happened is that* this money 
has actually been spent. If the whole of it is not voted there is a sum 
which has been spent which is not covered by the authority of this House. 
The reasons for the excess vote are in part the very reasons why this House 
is being aBkcd to reject the vote, that is ,to say, the Government is com- 
ing forward to ask the House to grant this sum because* owing to the failure 
of certain officers to foresee the need of a, supplementary grant an excess 
grant has been incurred, and the Honourable Member tasking that, owing 
to the failure of certain officers to see in time the need for a supplement- 
ary, the House should make a cut. For the same reason, therefore, the 
House is being asked to make a cut and to grant the vote. The Public 
Accounts Committee reports quite definitely the failure* It is a failure 
which is regretted and it is a failure which the Committee turned its 
attention to remedy and which the Government of India, on the advice 
of the Public Accounts Committee, will continue to try and remedy so 
that it may not occur in future or occur less frequently. I cannot, in 
answer to the complaint that there has been a failure, say anything ex- 
cept that there has been a failure which we are trying to remedy and it 
is because there haB been a failure that we need this money. 

Hr. President: The question is: 

That an evross ojrant of Rs. 2,63,167 bo voted by the Assembly* to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in' excess of the 'voted giant in the 
year 1924-25 in respect of ‘Superannuation Allowances and Plosions’, ” 

Tho motion wbb adopted 

Refunds. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 beg to move that an excess 
grant of Rs. 1,81,548 be voted bv the Assembly to regularise the expendi- 
ture chargeable to revenup actually incurred in excess of .the voted grant 
in tho year 1924-25 in respect of “Refunds”. 

The explanation is given in the Report of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. Steps have been taken to prevent a recurrence of the causes which 
led ia ttys particular excess and I do not think I need take the* time of 
the House in adding to the explanation. 

The motion was adopted. 

* Baluchistan. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir. I beg to* move that an excess 
grant of Rs. 1,40,733 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the expendi- 
ture chargeable .to revenue actually incurred dn excess of the voted granfr 
in the year 1924-25 in respect of “Baluchistan”. 

, This J if aimply explained, I think, in the Report and in the evidence 
of the Public Accounts Committee. It is another case where the excess 
wm not diRcovrrod in time to come up for a Supplementary Grant, as 
ought to have been done. 

The motion was adopted. 
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Irrigation not charged to Revenue. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that an excess 
grant of Rs. 80,898 be voted by the Assembh to regularise the expenditure 
chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted grant in 
the year 1924-25 in respect of “ Irrigation not charged to Revenue 

The explanation in this case. Sir, is similar in nature to that in respect 
of the excess on payments for the Rajkumar and Aitchison Colleges, that 
is, the non-receipt by the end of the year of contributions which were only 
received after the year was over. 

The motion was adopted. 

DEMANDS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 

Stamps. 

The Honourably Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, 1 beg to 
move that a supplement arv sum not exceeding Rs 1,68,000 be granted to 
the Governor General in Council to d< lrn\ the charges that will come in 
course of payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, 
in respect of “Stamps”. 

I shall be glad, Sir, to give any explanations that, may he asked in 
respect of this Demand, the reason for which is explained in the Report 
of the Standing Finance Committee to which reference is made at the 
bottom of the page. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot : Non-Muhainmadan Rural): Sir, with regard to those Demands for 
Supplementary Grants, 1 have got a complaint to make against the Gov- 
ernment, a corrtplaint which is shared by many Members on this side of 
the House. The list containing the Demands tor these Supplementary 
Grants and the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee before which 
these Supplementary Demands were placed, w r ere given to us only on 
Monday night. (Some Honourable Members: “Yesterday morning.”) 

1 got it late on Monday night, and J am givon to understand that some 
Members got it only yesterday morning; and we were expected during the 
course of the dav to go through these voluminous reports, to understand 
these Demands for Supplementary Grants and to hand in amendments. 
Even according to the rules we are, I think, expected to give two days' 
notice of amendments that w*e propose to make. It is physically impossible 
for us to give this notice. Under these circumstances, Sir, I protest em- 
phatically against the w r ay in which the Government have brought these 
Demands for Supplementary Grants before this House. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I am not without sympathy 
with the Honourable Member’s complaint. We have been w< >rking under 
considerable difficulties this year owing to the fact, that the Standing 
Finance Committee could not be brought together until the House had 
elected it. That happens every three years when there is a new Assembly 
other years the practice is for the Standing Finance Committee to 
bewailed together early in January. It can then go through tfce papers 
1>ut Before it, discuss them, make its recommendations at leisure, and the 
time of the officers of the Government concerned is also a little bit easier 
to arrange in the interests of the Standing Finance Committee when the 
Committee meets before the Assembly is actually sitting. This year that 

b 2 
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could not be done and it was not until last Saturday that we completed 
the work of the Standing Finance Committee. JEvery effort waB made by 
some hard Sunday labour to get these documents into the hands of Members 
on Monday, and we did get it into the hands of some Members, I under- 
stand, on Monday, though some Members perhaps did not sit up so late 
ai night as I do myself and did not receive the documents until Tuesday 
morning. The Government naturally in such circumstances will not raise 
any objection on the ground of shortage of notice to any motion for reduc- 
tion. But I think the House is in a position with the very ample material 
before it to consider these grants now on the floor of the House and there 
are officers of the Government ready and in some cases no doubt anxious 
to give full explanation. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, why it was not possible 
for the Government to give us two days’ time within which we could 
study these documents and give notice ? It was quite possible for the Gov- 
ernment to find other days. 

Mr. President: Thp remedy is in the hands of Honourable Members 
themselves if they cure, but if they do not choose to avail themselves of, 
the constitutional remedy it is their own fault. 

The question is: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,68,000 be granted to the Governor 
Geperal in Council to defray the charges that will come in course of payment during 
the yd&r ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of 'Stamps’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations/ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I beg te move that a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding 11s. 20,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending 'he 81st day of March, 1927, in respect of “Interest on 
Miscellaneous Obligations 

This is a ease of a supplementary estimate which does not make any 
difference to the total Budget. The sum provided waB by some error pro- 
vided under the head of non-voted by mistake for voted. When that dis- 
covery was made there was obvioiisly a shortage of Us. 20,000 under 
voted and urn excess under non-voted, and the Government now come before 
the House to ask them to regularise the position. 

• The motion was adopted. 


Stvff, Household and Allowances of tiie Governor General. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a 'supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Cpuncilyto defray tb$ expanses that will come in course of payment durihfe 
.the i * ar ending the Unl/Aty of March, 1927, in respect of “Staff, House- 
hold and Allow mu* es the Governor- G eneral. M Sir, this is another case 
wdiere the provision has already been made, but under the wrong head. 
Only in this case the sum has already been voted by the Assembly and 
wo are merely asking them to vote it under a different head. 
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Mr. M. X. ^harya : Sir, I beg to move the amendment that stands in 
my name: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Staff, Household and Allowances of the 
Governor General * be reduced to Rs. 100, as a protest against a building for His 
Excellency the Viceroy being maintained in Calcutta.’ ’ 

Sir, I suppose the general rule is — although I have not got a copy of the 
rules before me — that Demands for Supplementary Grants should be dealt 
with in the same way as demands for ordinary grants. I think, Sir, it 
would be ... . 

Mr. President: The Honumable Member need not discuss the point of 
order unless it is raised. 

Mr. M. E. Acharya: I wished Sir, to fortify myself against any objec- 
tion being taken. However, I shall proceed I consider that this is a 
relic of the old days when the Viceroy lived in Calcutta and had a big 
garden and house there. I really do not know whether in the changed 
circumstances of the latest system of administration it is necessary to main- 
tain a huge building in Calcutta for the Viceroy to go and stay there per- 
haps for a week or two every year I consider that this is a very lavish 
and not very satisfactory item of expenditure which is alwa\s taken fr* in 
the poor tax-payer in the long run. I should very much like, therefore, 
that whether it is put in one account or another account it should be put 
into no account whatsoever. I should consider that an item like this 
ought to be justified on its merits And, unless we all feel quite satisfied 
that this Rs. 10,000 taken from the poor tax-payer is properly spent and 
that it is quite necessary for the efficient administration of the country, 

I should be very unwilling, and I hope everybody on this side of the House 
at least would be equally unwilling, to vote any money, even if it be a 
single rupee, for any expenditure which is not absolutely necessary in the 
best interests of the land I therefore move this, Sir, and T hope that .on 
this one item at least the vote of the House will be made quite clear that 
in putting forth Demands for Grants before this House every care ought 
to be taken to avoid extravagance, because we certainly consider this a 
very extravagant demand in the case of a poor country like India. 

Mr. O. Duraiawamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I had no desire to take any part in this 
grant or any grant of these Supplementary Demands, but, even if I had 
a desire, under ordinary circumstances, I should not have selected this 
particular Demand for opposition, for more reasons than one. Sir, firstly, 
three years ago when I came to this Assembly the first lesson that I 
learnt was that figures of five digits in the Government of India were merely 
token figures used often only for rounding purposes, and as this Demand 
involves only 'a paltry sum of Es. 10,000 I should not have thought of 
opposing it. Secondly, Sir, as this Demand relates to the luxuries of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, I should not have grudged it But merged as 
our countrymen are in poverty, in misery and millions, of people are starving 
even without a Ringle meal in a day, wo have never denied any Demand from 
our distinguished guest for any luxurious comforts of his. But, Sir, on 
this occasion I am inclined to oppose it. I oppose it, because it ifc wanted 
fo$; the maintenance of a garden in Calcutta called Belvedere, whereas I 
have not se^n a sinsrle tear shed over the sorrows of Belvedere from the 
opposite side. Sir, you have further plucked away all the finest flowers 
of the peoples* park all round this garden, crushed them and east them 
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awav iu Mandalay, and, Sir, >ou want to maintain a paradise in Calcutta. 
Are you justified? I do not want the Honourable the Finance Member to 
answer this, but I want the Honourable the Home Member who is absent 
or some alter ego of his to answer this 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; Sir, I did not intervene before, 
but J would point out to you that this A s a proposal to transfer from Demand 
No. 41 to another Demand a sum which has already been voted and a 
large part of which has already been spent. The result of its not being 
voted to-day would be that it would still be spent under Demand No. 41* 
having already been voted by the Assembly and not under the Demand 
proposed by Government now. Under these circumstances, I would ask 
you whether a discussion of the purpose for which money is required, 
namely, for expenditure < n a garden is entirely in order. 

Mr. J. M. Dunnett (Home Department : Nominated Official) : May I 
be permitted to say, Sir, that the Leader of the House is the last Member 
who would show disrespect to the ('hair or to this House and that he is 
♦absent on this exhilarating occasion only because he is wanted in another 
place. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member want to say anything on 
the point of order? 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar; Yes, Sir. 1 have been arguing, Sir, 
that a paradise in a desert is unnecessary. If I am ruled out of order, 

I shall obey that ruling, and though my tongue will surrender, my heart 

will not. 

I proceed to the next point, Sir. The Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber stated that this is an item already voted under Demand No. 41, Civil 
Works, but the footnote shows nothing of the s >rt and a reappropriation 
has to be made from the reserve in Demand No. 72, Miscellaneous. 

Sir, I have to say one word more about the suggestion that is made in 
the footnote, perhaps an unwise suggestion, that this item be transferred 
to General Administration. I consider it to be an unwise step, Sir, for 
tho Government, and a delicate step for us- If we voted against this 
Demand, and if His Excellency the Viceroy has to certify he will have to 
say "I think that if the flowers wither away in the garden of Calcutta, the 
general administration of the country will come to a standstill ”. Sir, I 
do not see how the Government are justified in asking for this grant at 
this particular juncture, at this psychological moment, when they ought 
to have been gracious, just and equitable to Bengal before they 'made a 
•demand on this House. 

» 

♦Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumnon Divisions Non -Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I do not want to follow the line of argument of the 
two Members on this side of the House, but I would ask the Honourable 
the Finance Member if he has read the very delightful observations on 
the subject made by Lord Gurzon in his two volumes on the Government of 
India. I believe, Sir, Lord Curzoa was very unhappy over the derogatory 
position assigned to the Viceroy by transferring him during the short visits 
he pays in Xmas to a much minor building, while the old Viceregal 
Lodge Is allotted to the Governor of Bengal. I think, Sir, at least to main- 
tain the prestige of , the Viceroy, th«fc the building should 

•Speech not corrected by the Hononnb'ie Member. 
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be abandoned. I hope the , Honourable the Finance Member has read 
these volumes; if he has not, I hope he will read them, and that, in 
the light of Viceregal prestige, he will revise his attitude. 

The HonourablelSix Basil Blackett: Sir, the answer to the last question 
is in the affirmative. 

Mr. President: The question I have to put is: 

“ Tl»at the Demand under the head * Staff, Household and Allowances of the 
'Governor General ’ be reduced -to Rs. 100.” 

* The rpotion was negatived. 

’ Hr . President: The question is: 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 be granted to the Governor 
General m Council to defray the expenses that will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st dav of March 19?7, in respect of ' Staff, Household and 
Allowances of the Governor General*.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 beg to move that a supple- 
ment arv sum nol exceeding Hr 20,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defrav th'‘ expenses that will come in course of payment 
during the wear ending the 31st da\ of March, 1927, in, respect of “Gov- 
ernment r of India, Department oi Education, Health and Lands/’ 

The object of this supplementary sum is .to pay the expenses of the 
transfer of records from Calcutta to Delhi. 1 

The motion was adopted. 

Survey of India. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move tnat a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,39,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of “the 
Survey of India.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Geological Survey. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 beg to move that a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Rs. 13.000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses ^hnt will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st dav of March, 1927, in respect 
of “ the Geological Survey. ’* * 

The motion was adopted. 

Archeology. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,21,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses .that will come in course of 
payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in Tespect 
of "Archsedlogy/' 

The motion was adopted. 
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Mebical SERVICES*, 

The Honourable Sir Basil ilackett: Sir, 1 beg to mqpe that & supple* 
mentary dgro not exceeding Rs. 17,000 be granted to the Governor 
General hi Council to defray the expenses that will eom$ in course of 
payment during the year ending the 81st day of March, 1927, in refpeot- 
of “Medical Services. 0 

The motion was adopted. 

Public Health. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I beg to move that a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Rs. (68,000 be granted to the JGovernor 
General in Council to defray the expenses that wity jpome in coined of 
payment during the year ending the 81st day of M|roltj| ,1927, in vespect of 
“Public HealtH. M 

The motion was adopted. 


Agriculture. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 beg to move that a supple- 
mentary sum not exceeding Rs. 27,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defra\ the expenses .that will come in epurse of 
payment during the year ending the 31st dav of March, 1927* i$< respect 
of “Agriculture.” 

Khan Bahadur Ha]i Abdullah Haji Kasim (West Coast and Nilgiris: 
MidEpunmadan) : Sir, in supporting the grant, I wish to bring to the notice 
of th<* Government one thing. I had occasion to visit the Agricultural 
College at Coimbatore as an honorary visitor and I was surprised to find 
tha* there was a building under construction at a cost of four lakhs of 
rupees <to accommodate onlv 160 students. I put the same question 
in the Madras Legislative Council and I brought it to the notice of the 
Government of Madras and the Honourable the Minister for Development 
told us that they got this grant from the Government of India. So, what 
I would suggest to the Government is that, before sanctioning such grants, 
they should go minutely into the scheme and see whether so much money 
is necessary for building. I would suggest, instead of spending a lot of 
money for building purposes, it would be better that the Government give 
money to encourage agriculture and for demonstration farms and grants 
to Local Governments. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I am not quite sure to what 
the Honourable Member refers The sentiments which he expressed are 
such ns, I fhink, the Government might well agree jvlth^but I think they 
have nothing to do with the buildings or 4he q^penlittffe for which this 
particular supplementary is incurred. This relates to the Sugarcane 
Station at Coimbatore and nothing else. I have no doubt, if the HjgpQur- 
ahle M< mbor will speak to the Honourable Member or the Secretary in the 
Education Department, he will be able to carry further the very interest- 
ing point that he has raised. % 

Mr- President: The question is: 

“ That a supplementary not exceeding Re. 37,000 be granted |to the Governor 
General in Oouncil to defray the expenses that will cpnds in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st aky of Maw, 1027, in resp^rt of * Agriculture V* 

The motion was adopted. 
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Aviation. 

f. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blftckfett : Sir, I beg to move 
that a supplenMntary sum not exceeding Bs. 9,96,000^fee granted 
boJhe Governor .General ill Council* to defray the expenses that will *come 
ip Course of payment during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, 
ih respect of “Aviation.” 

• • Ifondlt Hirday N»th Eunzru (Agra Division : Non -Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, I move : * 


“^Dyttathe Demand under the head ‘ Aviation ” be reduced by Rs. 100. ” 

*T have set this motion down, Sir, only to elicit information. We are 
ashed to grant mhout 7J lakhs for the acquisition of an airship base at 
-Dum Btim and ^‘aeroplane base at Bangoon. 


^ Now, T knoUt, that this expenditure is not real expenditure at all. It 
simply involves , 4 he transfer of certain plots of land from the military 
to the civil authorities. But, as this grant raises important questions 
of policy, T thought it proper to ask Government to give us further informa- 
tion than is contained in the proceedings of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee In a memorandum from the Indian Air Board attached to the 
proceedings of the Standing Finance Comm, it tee of the 4th February, 1927, 
it is Jsaid that an air service should be started between Calcutta 
and* Bangoon The Air Board recommend that for this purpose Govern- 
ment should grant a subsidy to n company on certain conditions. In the 
first place, the bases should be constructed and equipped by Government; 
they should be leased to the company bu 4 should not be owned by them. 
In the second place, the company should be registered in India wjith a 
rupee capital, and, in the third place, the company should be required to 
afford training and opportunities for, employment to Indians in all branches 
of its work. I yvant to ask Government whether thev have decided that 
the development of Civil Aviation should take place through a private 
agency. 'Considering that railway, postal, telegraphic and telephonic 
communications arc practically in the hands of Government I want to know 
why they have considered it desirable to have Civil Aviation developed not 
through the State but through a private agency Secondly, if it has been 
decided to have an air service between Calcutta and Bangoon through 
the agency of a subsidised company have Government considered the 
desirability of inserting a provision in the contract to be entered into 
between the Government and the company empowering them to take 
over the company after a reasonable period of time 0 They took such 
poorer to themselves in the contracts with certain railway companies and 
I think it will bp agreed that such a provision is desirable in the case of 
a contract wi^ nn^air company also should such a c >mpany be formed- In 
the third place ¥ should like to know whether the second and third con- 
ditions recommended by the Air Board, i.e., the company should be regis- 
ter fed in India with a rupee capital and flint it should be required to afford 
training and opportunities for the employment to Indians, have been 
accepted by Government themselves I dare sav Government are in favour 
of these conditions. But at present thev are contained only in the memo- 
randum of the Air Boartl which is published ns an appendix to the proceed- 
ings of the Standing Finance Cimmittoe and those proceedings give no in- 
dication ortbe mind of Government themselves. I should also have asked, 
Sir, whether the separate memorandum which we were promised in the pro- 
ceedings of the Standing Finance Committee of the 4th February . . . 
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Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Please read that passage. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzruf Should I read it? 

Mr. T. #fakaaam: YeB, please. 

Paddit Hirday Nath Kunzru: U is on page 509, Volume VI, No, 42, 
and runs; ' 

“ Aitof> some discu&Hion the Committee agreed to these^ proposals subject td the 
question of policy involved being accepted by the Legislative Assembly before whom 
a separate memoiandum on the subject would be laid when the proposals come up for 
their consideration. 1 ’ 

n ? vi 

I have been supplied, since J gave notice of this motion, with* a copy 
of the promised memorandum. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: We have not got it- 

(Several Honourable Members: “ None of us have gOtit.”) 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: 1 have no doub.t that since I have been 
supplied with a copv of the memorandum other Honourable Members 
will also be supplied w r iili it. At any rate, I understand that that is the 
intention of the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. 

Mr. L. Graham: On a point of explanation, Sir, as regards the^upply 
of these copies The Deputy Secretary of the Department Soppegned 
came into the official box with a few advance copies and he asked me to 
circulate ihem .to the Members who were -likely to be interested. 

Mr. B. Das: On a point of order, Sir. May I suggest that this Demand 
'for Grant may be postponed till ..... 

Mr. President: That is no point of order. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : Perliaphs, Sir, some of the questions that 
I have asked are answered in the note that has been supplied to us this 
morning. But as the House will understand I have had no time even 
to glance at the note. 

The last question that I want to ask is, why this matter, involving a 
question of policy, even though it involves no extra expenditure and does 
not commit the House to further expenditure, has been brought up in the 
form of a supplementary estimate. Whv could it not vhnve been con- 
sidered along w r ith other questions at Budget time? I am sure it will be 
agreed that all important questions of policy should, as far as possible, 
be considered at one time. Further it is both desirable and convenient tfriat 
information regarding these matters should be found i% one place and 
should be easily available. I hope Government will good enough to 
threw' light on the points that I have raised. N-o one here will be opposed 
to the principle of (the development of Civil Aviation; ^ut we should 
certainlv like to know where we stand in regard to this question both 
in .respect of policy and^ expenditure. ♦ 

Blr Purshot&md&a Thakurdas (Indian Merchants' Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, as one of the Members of the standing Finance Com- 
mittee who recommended that this matter should be put before the 
Assembly lor the purpose of the Assembly deciding the policy I think 
I owe an explanation to the House* at this stage# It is of course to be 
regretted that the Department eoaoerned has not been able to place in 
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th6 hands of every honourable Member a copy of the memorandum 
regarding the policy as promised. I, Sir, have, as a member of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee, a copy of the memorandum and, in order to show 
the importance of the questiqn being decided by the Assembly before any 
further money is voted, I Would like to read to the Assembly just a few 
lines,' from one paragraph which lays down what the future expenditure 
regarding Aviation is to be. 

Mr. A. Eangaswaafci Iyengar: On a point of order, Sir. If this memo- 
randum is to be read to the House, I think it is right that copies of it 
should be circulated to even Member of the House, and ma) I point out 
whether on the whole it would not be better to take this vgrant later? 

Mr. President : That" is not a point of order. 

Sir ^urahotamdps Thakurdas: I w<i* Irvine to make out, if my Honour- 
able friend would only let me proceed further, a case that the issues 
involved are serious and that, m mow of the fact that no memorandum 
giving tho whole of the details is before the House to-day, the matter 
will have to be postponed 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: On a point of order, Sir. Can the 
Honourable Member road from a report winch is not a\nilable to Members 
of this, House? 

Mr. President: I undersi md that it is going to be laid on the table 
in due course. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is the intention, 
Sir . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 think the report from which my 
Honourable friend. Sir Thu shot umdn« Thakurdas, was about to read, may 
be a sbghtlv different one from that which is placed on tiu table. I do 
not think that the one that has been placed on the table is an exact copy, 
because I think it is an amplified document as compared with the one 
that was laid before the Standing Finance Committee. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: May I have your ruling on the ques- 
tion whether an Honourable Member can read from a memorandum which 
is not available to tho Honourable Members of this House, so that we can 
regulate our future procedure accordingly? 

Mr. President: The Government are going to lay the report on the 
table of the House, I understand, and also to circulate copies of that 
report. , 

Mr. R. E. Shanmukhajn Ohetty: That is after the vote is taken/ 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is entitled to move the post- 
ponement of tins debate. 

** R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: By way of a point of order? 

Mr. President: Not jby wav of a point of order. It is within the right 
of every Member to move that the discussion be postponed. 

Sir Purahotamdas Thakurdas: As I said, T came in possession of my 
■copy of the memorandum in my official position as an elected Member 
■of this House on the Standing Finance Committee and I feel it my duty 
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to put before the House the information that I gathered on that Com- 
mittee in order that I may lead the Souse on to the proposition that 
I propose to make, namely, that, until the *njemorandum is available to 
the House and the House has had the requisite time to consider the* 
same, the consideration of this grant should Ibe adjourned. If my Hoetour- 
able friend had only allowed me to proceed he would have seen that I 
was going to suggest to them exactly what would J>e acceptable to him, 
that the House cannot, in the absence of the information which was^ sub- 
mitted to the Standing Finance Committee, proceed further with this. I 
will therefore only read one part of paragraph 7 : 

“ (4) Apart from these items other future expenditure must depend on the policy 
which may be adopted in regard to the development of civil aviation in India, e.g. f 
the formation of Indian companies and the grant of subsidies in the early jears of 
working ** $ 

Besides this the printed memorandum has several other interesting 
features which show that if money is to be voted by this Assembly 
without their definitely knowing what it may lead to. it ,is possible that 
they rna\ have to vote an annual expenditure which may go up to Es. 25- 
or 80 lakhs in the course of a few years. I therefore feel that it is not right 
that this House should be asked to vote any more sums for aviation pur- 
poses until the memorandum has been made available to the House and 
the House lias had a full opportunity to study Ihe memorandum * very 
carefully I therefore suggest that further consideration of this item be 
adjourned. 

Mr.'B. Das: I rise to second the motion lor adjournment put forward 
by my Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. We demand 
that the papers on Civil Aviation should be placed before the House and 
every facility and sufficient time should be given to Honourable Members 
to go through these papers and to come to a right decision on the matter 
As I observed earlier in the day, Government come before the House 
in the shape of a small demand for a few thousand rupees even though it 
may involve large questions of policy and, as my Honourable friend, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas observed, commit the House to an eventual 
expenditure of some 30 or 40 lakhs of rupees. In the Standing 
Finance Committee, of which I am not at present a member (Laughter) 
that does not matter, we have sent our chosen representatives .to the 
Committee and they have to do their duty, and I am glad that Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas has brought the subject before the House. In 
that Standing Finance Committee we suggested that every new scheme 
that Government bring before the Standing Finance Qpmmittee should 
be brought forward as a complete scheme shewing full financial 
liajnlities to the tax-payers, should be approved of by the cJommittee and 
that the Committee should know to what amount they ^and committed 
on that particular scheme. While 1 was a member or the Standing 
Finance Committee two years ago, the Cairo-Karaehi scheme committed 
the House and the country only to the extent of a lakh of rupees. To-day 
it is a matter of Iis. 80 or 40 lakhs and to-morrow it may be a big aviation 
scheme committing the country to crores and Chores of rupees just as 
we have investment on the railway system. I could not think of an 
aviation scheme unless 1 know whether Indians will be sufficiently 
employed in that servic4, if ft is to be a private » company or a public 
concern, whether it will be run by Indian capitalists or industrialists or 
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whether it will be controlled from London or Berlin and whether the 
particular company is* entitled to such concessions. For these reasons 
I entirely and wholeheartedly support the motion moved by my Honour- 
able friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, and I hope that the Government 
wilhjbave the good sense to accede to it. 

The Hondtrable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries 
and Labour) : Govemjnent have not the slightest objection to postponing 
the consideration of this particular question to a later dale. It iR per- 
fectly true thal the Standing Finance Committee agreed to certain pro- 
posals subject to the question of policy involved being accepted by the 
Legislative Assembly before whom a separate memorandum on the subject 
would bo laid for the purpose. I understand that the Committee’s decision 
was arrived at only a few da\s ago and that my Department had not 
the time to get that memorandum Through the Press in time for circula- 
tion before this morning. A few copies were received in print from the 
Press this morning and I believe a certain number of Members of this 
House have been supplied with those copies. But 1 know that all the 
Members have not yet got tht copies and I must apologise for the incon- 
venience which maj have been caused to them in being called upon to 
discuss the subject without the help of that memorandum. I am perfectly 
willing that the discussion of the matter should be postponed. If my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Kunzru, in spite of that, would like to have 
information on the 4 or 5 points which ho raised, I am quite willing to 
give him that information now. If, on the other hand, he would prefer 
that the supply of that information should be postponed until the matter 
comes up for discussion later on, I am quite* willing to accede to his wishes- 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I would ask the Honourable .Member .to 
consult his own convenience. It is all ^he same to me when I get the 
information. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is the convenience of the 
House. So far as I am concerned, I am quite willing to give the informa- 
tion here and now. 

Mr. Pesident: The original question w T as: 

“ Thai a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,96,000 bo granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Aviation 

Since which the following amendment has been moved: 

“ That the further discussion of this motion be postponed.” 

The question that I lm\e to put is that that ainendmenl be made. 

The motion was adopted. 

Currency. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I beg to move that a supplementary 

sum not exceeding lis. 1,07,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the expenses that will come’in efturse of payment during 
the yeur ending tho 31&t day of March, 1927, in respect of “Currency. 

The motion was adopted. 

Civil Works. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 

# lp not exceeding Its. 6,67,000 he granted to the Governor General 
' * n Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of 
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payment during the year ending the 81flt day of March, 1927, in xtespftet 
of "Civil Works." 

The motion was adopted. 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions; I 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Bs. 1,87,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st, day of March, 1927, in respect of "Superannuation Allow- 
ances and Pensions." 

The motion was adopted 

) 

Stationery and Printing. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Bs. 33,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the jcar 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, an respect, of ‘ 1 Stationery and Print- 
ing." ’ . 

Mr. Jamnadae M. Mehta: J have to draw the attention of the Member 
in charge to the very unsatisfactory working of the Government Central 
Press at Calcutta and I think this is the proper head under which I can 
bring to the notice of the Member in charge some of the irregularities 
of that department. One is, and that has been most loudly complained 
of, that if you ask for a particular book or particular pamphlet published 
by the Government which is on sale there, we sometimes get quite another 
book and as the V. P. P does not disclose what the book underneath 
is ... . 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would ask whether this is in order. 
The provision ihat ir required is for stationery stores It has nothing to 
do with the Central Printing Press. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: The word " printing " is there. Books are 
printed (Laughter ) When you open a packet you find that the book 
sent is altogether different You have already sent the money. Now 
\ou have to incur further postage charges in returning the book 
and asking them to send you the right one. 

Mr. President: I think this is too far-fetched 

The question is 

'* That a supplemental y sum not exceeding Rs 33,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of * Stationery ^md Printing 

The motion was adopted. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Bs. 2,93,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year* 
ending the 31st day of Marbh, 1927, in respect of "Miscellaneous." 

The motion was adopted. 
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"Refunds. 

Ob Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
^ot exceeding Rs. 21,32,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
xo defray, the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of “Refunds.” 

The moti<$H; was adopted. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Rs. 40,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, -n respect ot the “North-West Fron- 
tier Province. ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Delhi. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary Bum 
not exceeding Rs. 18,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the ‘31st day of March, 1927, in respect of “Delhi.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Ajmer-Merwara. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 move that a supp 1 anient ary sum 
not exceeding Us. 1,04,000 be granted io the Governor Gen-*ral in Council 
to dv'fias tin expenses that v ill come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st dn\ of March, 1927, in respect of “ Apnor-Merwara. ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Anduiyns and Nicojjar Islands. 

Tb >nourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not e: 'g Rs. 3,31,(100 be granted lo the Governor General in Council 

to def expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 

ending t du t > of March, 1927, in respect of the “Andamans and 

Nicobar Islands”. 

The motion was adopted. 

Capital, Outlay on Security Printing. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Rs. 15,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending .the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of “Capital Outlay on 
Security Printing.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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The HonouraMt Sir BaMl Blackett: I move that a supplementary sum 
not exceeding Rs. 8,61,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of “Capital Outlay on 
Currency Note Printing Press ’’ $ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 10th February, 1927. * 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 

STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : With your 
permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement in regard to the course of 
Government business next week 

The days allotted for Government business are Monday, the 14th, Wed- 
nesday, the 16th and Friday, the 18fh On Monday, the 14th, a motion 
will be made that the Steel (Protection) Bill as reported by the Select 
Committee be taken into consideration and, if that motion is passed, a 
further motion will be made that the Bill be passed. It is proposed to 
allow the whole of Monday, the L4th, and Wednesday, the 16th, for the 
discussion of these motions, but if time permits on Wednesday a motion 
will be made to take into consideration and if that motion is passed, to 
pass the Bill further to amend the Presidency-towns Insolvency Act, and 
the Provincial Insolvency Act, which was introduced on the 7th February. 
On the same day and subject to the same conditions the discussion of the 
adjourned motion on the Supplementary Grant for Civil Aviation will be 
resumed. 

On Friday, the 18th, the Bailway Budget will be presented to the House 
and no further business will be undertaken on that date 

Honourable Members are already aware that Tuesday, L he 1 51 h, has 
been allotted for non-official Bills and that the House will not sit on 
Thursday, the 17th, which iB a public holiday, or on Saturday, the 19tli. 


RESOLUTION RE TREATMENT OF THE SANTHAL PAR G ANAS AS 
A BACKWARD TRACT — eontd. 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed to a further discussion of 
the Resolution moved by Kumar Ganganand Sinha on the 8th February, 
1927, and the amendments moved 1 by Mr. Ram Narayan Singh and Mr 
B. Das. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Before I 
enter on a discussion of the rather diverse and complicated subject-matter 
which has been raised by this Resolution, I propose to detain the House 
for a few minutes with a consideration of the law contained in the Govern- 
ment of India Act in so far as it relates to the Resolution. As Honourable 
Members will recollect, the Resolution desires to, remove certain tracts 
from the operation of sections 52A and 71 of the Government of India Act 
and to amend the Scheduled Districts Act. I desire to invite the atten- 
tion of the House to section 52 A of the Government of India Act, sub- 
section (2). That sub-section runs as follows : 

“ThJfc ►Governor General in Council may declare any territory in British India 
to be a 'backward tract', and may, By notification, with such sanction as aforesaid, 
direct that this Act shall apply to that territory subject to such exceptions and modi- 
fications as may be prescribed in the notification." 

( 641 ) 
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The sanction required is the sanction of His Majesty in Council previously 
signified by the Secretary of State Well, Sir, in the exercise of the power 
conferred — a power which f may point out is practically a power to make a 
local amendment of the Government of India Act — action has been taken 
in respect of all the tracts which are mentioned in the Resolution and 
the amendments now under the consideration of the House. By a noti- 
fication No. 4-G., dated the 3rd January, 1921, the Governor General in 
Council declared certain territories in the province of Bihar and Orissa 
specified in the schedule to the notification to be backward tracts and 
he also directed that certain modifications should be made in the appli- 
cation of the Act to those territories. It is germane to the purposes of 
the present discussion to consider what those modifications are. I will 
first deal with the modifications in the case of the Chota Nagpur Division 
of the province of Bihar and Orissa, the district of Sambalpore and the 
Santhal Parganns district, as those districts are dealt with in one general 
clause. I will not weary the House by reading the actual tenns of the 
modification but it amounts to this, that when a law is made solely appli- 
cable to anv of those territories it is obligatory to insert; in that law a 
provision that such law shall not come into operation till the Governor 
General in Council or the Governor in Council, as the case may 
be. by notification so directs. Further that authority may insert 
in that declaration nnv modification he likes in the law. That 
is to way, the general power of the Legislature in respect 
of those tracts is limited bv the fact that the Legislature cannot imme- 
diately put into force in those tracts anv law, and the Governor General 
in Council or the Governor General, when he permits the law to operate 
in those tracts, mav require it to contain certain modifications. That, 
Sir, is the position as regards the Chota Nagpur Division, the district of 
Sambalpore and the district of the Santhal Parganas 

Now, T turn to the case of the district of Angul which stands on rather 
a different footing. There are three modifications made by the Schedule 
in regard to this district. The first is that the power of the Indian Legis- 
lature and the power of the local Legislatures to make laws is definitely 
excluded. The second, which is? not particularly germane to the first 
point that I wish to make, excludes the necessity of submitting expenditure 
to the vote of either the Imperial or the local Council. The third provision 
is of importance, and I will read a portion of it. It runs as follows: 

11 In lieu of tli® provisions of the said Act (that is to say, the Government of 
India Act) *which enable rules to be made for prohibiting or regulating in either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature the asking of questions on, and the discussion of, 
any subject specified in the rules, there shall be substituted a provision prohibiting 
fne asking of questions on, and the discussion of, any subject relating to this terri- 
tory.” 

That, Sir, would evidently exclude a discussion on any matter arising in 
Angul. Whether you in your judgment would hold that it would prohibit 
a discussion by this House of the very restriction imposed under section 
52A is a matter which I submit for vour consideration. I do not propose 
to argue the point. If you decide that it is open to this House to discuss 
the question, if, you should hold that the fact that the Govenqnent has 
exercised those powers under section 52A is a matter which does not debar 
this discussion, thefts I shall discuss the subject on its merits. But if you 
hold otherwise, it wifi not be necessarv for me to do so besond the fact 
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ithat I or some other Government speaker will have to deal with one or 
two statements made in the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Das. 
On that point 1 would ask you to give me your ruling. 

Mr. President : Does the Honourable Member (Mr. Dus) wish to say 
anything on this point of order? 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division. Non-Muhammadan): I have just to say 
this, that some of the tracts were declared backward long, long ago, 30, 
40 or 50 years ago. 1 do not line that the places in which British Indian sub- 
jects live should still he declared to be backward tracts and those people 
■denied the benefits of electoral rights and the advantages of education and 
good Government. 

Mr. President: I quite recognise that the wording of the notification 
in question is very wide and exclude; all discussion on any subject regard- 
ing Angul from the jurisdiction of this Assembly; but the point raised by 
the amendment of Mr. Das is not that. It recommends that steps should be 
taken by the Governor General in Council to remove the district of Angul 
from the operation of section 52A and thus make it possible for this 
Assembly to discuss all questions relating to Angul in the ordinary way. 
It is not that any question regarding the administration of Angul is pro- 
posed to be discussed, but the amendment seeks to cancel the notifica- 
tion issued under section 52A and thus enable the Assembly to ask ques- 
tions and move Resolutions regarding the administration of Angul. So 
long as the notification exists the Chair could not permit the discussion of 
an> subject relating to this territory and the object of the amendment is 
to remove that bar I therefore rule that the amendment of Mr Das is 
perfectly in order. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Very good, S.r. I bow to 
your ruling T merely desired information as to what view you took of the 
point of order as there are multifarious matters in this Resolution which 
will take a considerable time to discuss and I wanted to shorten my speech 
as far as possible 1 must therefore ask your indulgence in the matter 
*of time if necessary or in the matter of other Government speakers 

I will refer to Angul later but before I proceed to the consideration of 
the particular circumstances of the individual tracts I should point out 
that tho Resolution also proposes the removal of the power to legislate 
which is conferred by section 71 of tho Government of India Act That 
is the pow r er to make Regulations. That is a power which has existed for 
many years and, although it appears a* section 71 of tho Government of 
India Act, it is a power that, existed in 1B71 and had been exercised freely 
in regard to these tracts. It has no immediate connection with the 
declaration that a tract is a backward tract, for section 52A and section 
71 are not connected. Section 52A was a new section inserted when the 
Reforms came into operation, at the same time 4s the other sections 
which came in at that period. Section 71 has of course a long previous 
history and is a separate matter altogether. Before section 71 can be 
used, the Secretary of State must pass a Resolution in Council applying 
the section to that part of the territories in w r hich it is to operate. 

Now, ’as I have said, the powder to declare a tract “a backward tract" 
really only enables the Governor General to make local modifications in the 
-Government «f India Act In the case of Angul great restrictions heve" 
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teen imposed, but in the case of the other tracts, the mere declaration, 
that they are backward tracts has by itself little practical importance* 
Although that is perfectly true, I fancy the real object of the Mover of 
this Kesolution is not to do away with the fact that these territories are 
administered in a different way to other parts and that by classing them 
as backward we throw some slur on the political capacity of the inha- 
bitants of those tracts and we also enable special legislation to be passed 
for the inhabitants by the Executive Government. That is what it amounts 
to. Well, Sir, no less than four tracts have been brought within the scope 
of this Kesolution. One is the Chota Nagpur Division and another is* 
the district of Sambalpore. The third is the Santhal Parganas and the 
fourth is, under vour recent ruling, Angul. If I deal at length in my 
own speech with those tracts 1 am afraid I shall detain the House beyond 
its powers of listening with satisfaction and certainly be\ond my powers 
of speaking with any pleasure. I will therefore confine myself in the first 
instance to the case of the Santhal Parganas. Now' in an Assembly like 
this, an Imperial Assemblv, it is very relevant that I should state some 
of the broad features both as regards the historv and the present conditions 
of the tracts concerned. There must be many in this House to whom the 
Santhal Parganas is little more than a name, perhaps hardly even that 
and there are few in this Assembly who speak Santhali. (Laughter.) The 
Santhal Parganas is by no means an unimportant tract. It occupies an 
area of well over 5,500 square miles. It is a thickly populated tract and 
its population is nearly 2 millions. 1 have not got the exact figures here 
but it must be about 1,800,000. It ha* been a source of considerable 
anxiety to the administration ever Bince we came into touch with it. No* 
one, I think, can possibly refer to the Santhal Parganas or their history 
without recalling the immortal name of Augustus Cleveland, who was the 
first British official to bring that trust in the British rule which has largely 
contributed to turn a dangerous border into a district which is a source 
of prosperity. Augustus Cleveland, Sir, was a verv remarkable man. He 
was one of the favourite officers of Warren Hastings and he found, as 
subsequent administrators of the Santhal Parganas have continuously 
found, that the application of the ordinary law of the country to that terri- 
tory always led to disorder. I do not propose* to weary the House with 
the history of his wonderful achievements, but lie died at the age of 29 
and his name is still revered in the Santhal Parganas. There is not & 
Santhal — who has not heard the name of Chili-Mili Sahib, for that is the 
name by which Augustus Cleveland is known in those parganas. He was 
fortunate in his life and revered in his death. I will read what was written 
-on his tomb. The Government of those dajs did recognise the merits of 
the officers (Laughter) who had served it even after their death. The 
East India Company erected a memorial which bore this inscription, which 
I commend to the notice of the House : It said of him that he was a 
man "who without bloodshed or the terror of authority, employing only 
the means of conciliation, confluence and benevolence, attempted and 
accomplished the entire subjection of the lawless and savage inhabitants 
of the jungleterrv of Ba$fg&G&a11i who had long infested the neighbouring 
lands by their predatory incursions, inspired them with a taste for the 
arts of civilised life, and attached them to the British Government by a 
conquest, over their minds — the most permanent, aB the most rational 
mpde of all daaoftinion." Could there be higher praise? Well, Sir, after 
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Augustus Cleveland’s death the administration of the Santhal Parganas 
was conducted much on the lines laid down by him for many years. But 
as time went by the wise policy he had formulated began to be departed 
from. Up to 1883 the Santhal Parganas was undisturbed. In that year, 
again following the principles he had laid down, opportunity was taken to 
'separate from the rest of the Santhal Parganas what is known as the 
Damin-i-Koh. The Damin-i-Koh means the 44 skirts of the hills *\ But 
it was much more than the skirts of the hills, it was all that hilly country, 
•some 1,800 or 1,400 square miles, which forms the core of the Santhal 
Parganas. That, Sir, was done in 1833 and it has been the consistent 
policy of Government thereafter to maintain the Damin-i-Koh as an asylum 
for the Santhals. There are very special rules as to the transfer of 
land, rules some of them formulated in those old days which still continue 
in force and which are greatly valued bv the inhabitants. Well, Sir, with 
the progress of time naturally the Santhal Torganas began to attract the 
attentions of outsiders. The Santhals li *ve many good qualities, but they 
^certainly have not the good quality of being able to protect themselves 
against the consequences ot their own folly. They are a virile, a prolific 
and a cheerful race, but they are, I regret to say, addicted to drink, they 
are addicted to extravagance, and tliev are very easily made the prey of 
oppressors. In 18.55 man\ traders, who are generally referred to in those 
parts as Dakku trade! s, that is non-Sant halt or foreigners, entered the 
tracts and the Santhals began to get into trouble. They began to hand 
over their lands Thov got into debt and they got generally discontented 
Well, thereafter the famous Santhal rebellion broke out. It was a verv 
serious affair It involved a groat loss of life and there must be still people 
living in Bengal who remember the terror with which the inhabitants of 
neighbouring Bengali districts used to refer to that rebellion. It w r as sup- 
pressed after a considerable amount of difficult\ and naturally inquiries 
followed The Government, came to the conclusion that the root cause 
of the rebellion was the oppression of alien landlords and moneylenders. 
After that rebellion they passed the law', Aet XXXVII of that year, w'hicli 
removed the district from the operation of the general law's and regulations. 
That Act, Sir, is still in force and that Act, it is the object of this Resolu- 
tion undoubtedly to attack T will verv briefly explain to the House what 
exactly is the legal position in regard to the Santhal Parganas They are 
a do-regulationised tract ; that is to sav, they w r cre removed bv this verv 
Act, which I have cited, which was passed in consequence of the Santhal 
rebellion, from the operation of the general law's and regulations; and it 
was placed further directly under the superintendence and jurisdiction of 
officers to be specially appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor — Bengal was 
of course then a Lieutenant Governorship And I mav sny in passing that 
there is nothing more striking to anv one who examines the past history 
of the Santhal Parganas than to see bow greatly the successful adminis- 
tration in that part of the world has depended upon the particular officers 
who were stationed there One sees it again and again When the offi- 
cers in charge of the district wore svmpathetie and, trusted by the Santhals 
all went well. If that w r as no! the case there was trouble. I well re- 
member, Sir, in my earlier service, and there must be some in the Assem- 
bly who will remember, the late Mr. W. B Oldham, who exercised great 
authority and was greatly trusted by the Santhals. I regret to sav. Sir, 
that he was referred to by his juniors ns “Bill of the Hills" (Laughter) 
tout lie was a great personality. As I have said a special law applies to 
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the Santhal Parganas, and under the Santhal Parganas Settlement Regula- 
tion, which is a regulation of 1872, the enactments deemed to be in force 
in the district are set out m the Schedule, and it is provided in that Sche- 
dule that except in so tar as concerns the trial and determina- 
tion of civil suits in value over lis. 1,000, no other enactment 
shall, unless the Santhal Parganas be specially mentioned therein, 
be deemed to apply to the said Parganas. That is important, and 
the declaration made under section 52-A of the Government of India Act, 
merely secures in respect of future enactments that protection which is 
secured to past enactments by the law I have just quoted. Moreover, 
when we turn to the question of the land — a question of the very greatest 
importance in the Santhal Parganas, for the Santhal is greatly attached 
to his land and resents anything he is unaccustomed to, we find special! 
features. The district has its own land system which is governed by 
Regulation 111 of 1872 and Regulation 111 ot i886 It has further a distinct 
judicial system which is governed by Regulation V of 1893. That will give 
the House some short picture — it would be impossible for me to develop* 
it at length — of the system of administration whieh prevails in the Santhal 
Parganas. I may say that there is a very strong indigenous system there. 
The headman of the village still retains to this day a great deal of his 
power, and the village organization is that whieh is to be expected among 
a people with a strong tribal organization Of course the Santhals are 
not the whole of the inhabitants of the Santhal Parganas If they were, 
Sir, 1 doubt if wo would have heard much of this Resolution. It is not 
the Santhal w T ho wishes to change the system. The remainder of the 
population includes, besides certain other aborigines such as the Mai 
Paharis, a race I am not acquainted with, a considerable proportion of 
Hindu aborigines and low class Hindus, while the middle and the higher 
Hindu classes form a very small proportion of the population, about 15 
per cent. 

And now I think we come to what is very largely the reason for this 
Resolution being brought. The Santhal Parganas, Sir, as you possibly know, 
possesses a very pleasant climate. It has one of the pleasantest climates 
readily available to the inhabitants of the province of Bengal, which is on 
the whole hot and steamy. In the Santhal Parganas the air is much fresher 
and it is a place very largely resorted to by visitors from Calcutta and many 
Bengali gentlemen have built themselves houses in those parts* and indeed' 
I think I am correct in saying that a large number of nursery gardeners 
ply their trade there and the bulk of the flowers for the Calcutta market 
are growm there. Woll, S i# r, in that fringe in the east and south of the 
district where it adjoins Bengal, there is also excellent railway communi- 
cation und numerous Bengali colonies hav© sprung up. I think they treat 
it *en?much as their hill station. To many I believe the climate is more 
agreeable than that of the hills, being comparatively warm. Now un- 
doubtedly these immigrants do not’ like the land laws of the Parganas, 
which prevent them from acquiring land as easily as they could in the 
ordinary British district ; and that, Sir, I suggest to the House is the main 
reason for raising *ihis question in regard to the Santhal Parganas. (Laughter 1 
Of course I do not suggest that applies to the Damin-i-Koh tract. I do 
not think that there are or are likely to be immigrants who would wish to 
live in the Damin-i-Koh tract— that is jungly country and mostly hill and 1 
forest land which really could only bo occupied by people who live much* 
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as the Santhals do. Now if there is one thing clearer than another, it is this 
that whenever a change is made which brings the Santhal rarganas within 
the operation of the ordinary law, there is unrest amongst the Santhals. It 
is not a matter of argument, it is a matter that we can see in history. 
The Cleveland system broke down in *1855; it occurred ugain in 1871: it 1 
would occur, I am sure, to-morrow if we affected the law there in any 
serious wiay to the detriment of the original inhabitants. The experiment 
has been tried by Government itself. The Government of Bengal at one 
time were themselves eager to bring the district into the ordinary aduu- 
ni strati ve rules, but they found that the mere suggestion of doing so led 
to trouble and they had to give it up. I trust this House will take the 
view that it is not desirable to trouble an area of this kind (An 
Honourable Member : “Civilized Administration”) which has, as my 
Honourable friend very correctly points out, a civilized administration 
admirably adapted to its inhabitants. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, may I inquire what the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa thinks about the administration of the Santbal Parganas? He has. 
told us what the Government of Bengal thinks about it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 did not hear the Honour- 
able Member’s question. 

Mr. B. Das: What do Bihar and Orissa think about the administration 
of the Santhal Parganas? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government of Bihar 
and Orissa was still in the womb of firm* the period to which I am 
referring. 

Mr. B. Das: May 1 know what is the opinion of the present Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa about the administration of the Santhal 
Parganas ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The opinion of the present 
Government of Bihar and Orissa is ver> strongly opposed to any change. 
(Xaugliier.) If m\ Honourable friend will refer to the debate which took 
place there on December 22nd, he will find more and far better reasons 
than 1 have given — given by people who know the people far more inti- 
mately thun I do. 

Mr. A. Rangaawami Iyengar: What was the result of the debate? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As usual, the defeat of the 
Government. (Laughter.) 

(At this stage Kumar Gaijganand Sinha rose.) 

Mr. President : Order, order. Xo more* questions. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Now, Sir, 1 have dealt "with 
the Santhal Parganas very fully and faithfully. I ha've also talked a very 
long time. There remain two more tracts — one of them an extremelv 
important one — on which I should have liked to say a few words, but I will 
leave them to other speakers to deal with. I will however deal very 
shortly with the position in Angul. Now you have ruled, Sir, that the 
only point here is whether the present application of section 52-A should 
be changed, and I understand that you do not wish me to discuss at length 
any other point. I shall merely therefore content myself with saying thH 
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Angul is a forfeited State — it was forfeited as the result of a rebellion. It 
is situated in the Tributary Mahals of Orissa : those are hill States which 
fringe the British districts, from which 1 think my Honourable fnend who 
interrupted me comes. They lie deep in the hills and jungles of that tract 
-—and there is a particularly jungly tract attached to it which is known as 
the Kond Sub-division of tiie Kondmals. Both these tracts are inhabited 
by wild and primitive people. 

Pandit Kilakantha Das: But they are not contiguous. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Both tracts are inhabited by 
wild and primitive peoples, and the higher Hindu castes represent only about 
U per cent, of the population. The administration of the district has al- 
ways proceeded on lines entirely distinct from that of the Regulation 
Districts; and that, Sir, I think is a sufficient justification for the inclusion 
»of that tract within the backward districts notified in section 52- A which 
is the only point which I have to meet . Sir, the remainder of the case 
I will leave to other speakers to develop. 

R&i Bahadur S. N. Singh (Bihar and Orissa : Nominated Official) : Sir, 
I rise to oppose the Resolution as well as the amendments pertaining to it. 
Sir, the Santhal Purganus and Chota Nagpur are quite different from the 
rest of the province of Bilmr and Orissa 

(At this f-tuge the Honourable Member was being interrupted.) 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must under- 
stand that the Honourable Member is making his maiden speech, (Hear, 
hear.) 

Rai Bahadur S. N. Singh: Sir, the Santhal and the Oraons are quite 
different from the people ot the rest of tin province. Sir, thc\\ have got a 
history of their own and arc of a primithe type. They wouid like to be 
let alone as much as possible from all outside interferences. Sir, some 
Outsiders from the neighbouring provinces of Bengal and Bihar have 
settled down in these tracts, especially after the opening of these tracts to 
railway traffic, and all such demands for a change in the present form of 
administration comes from such settlers But, Sir, I can assure the House 
that their number is very small, and I hope, Sir, that the gallant movers 
of the Resolution and of the amendments who do not really belong to 
these parts will bear me out in regard to these facts. Sir, I do really think 
that an\ change in the present system of administration in these parts 
will be siinplv disastrous It will increase the cost of administration and 
disturb the simple, liomelv life of more than 80 per cent of the population 
ft would involve them in litigation and add to their poverty. Sir, I am 
sure the inhabitants of these parts will by no means bo thankful to the 
movers of the Resolution and of the amendments; on the other hand they 
would raise their hands in prayer and say, “ God, save us from such 
friends! *' (Laughter.) Sir, the people in these parts are very poor and they 
require to be dealt with in a very friendly and familiar way. Sir, the 
officials have got to deal with' these people direct; the people are not yet 
sophist out ed and they come to truth at once. (Laughter.) They detest 
all forms of protracted litigation or interference from outside. I really 
believe, Sir, that the adoption of anv sueh measures contemplated by this 
Resolution or its amendments will be attended by grave consequences, 
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including armed uproar amongst the people concerned. And, Sir, the 
wont part of the thing is that the people really concerned cannot be heard 
by this Assembly. 1 would seriously request the Assembly to note that 
there is no demand of this kind from the people concerned. I may also 
assure the House that no responsible person in the province of Bihar and 
Orissa would pay any serious attention to such proposals. Of course, Sir, 
I am aware that there may be a few local lawyers who may be interested 
in such questions in order to have fresh avenues of litigation opened up to 
.them. If anybody has got any qualms in the matter, 1 can refer him to 
pages 40 to 60 of the Gazetteer of the Santhal Parganas. 

Sir, the mover of the amendment has harped on official iniquities in re- 
gard to local bodies in Chota J^agpur. 1 must remind him, Sir, that all these 
local bodies have got non-official Vice-Chairmen and I do not see how the 
mere substitution of official Chairmen can affect the situation. » There may 
ibe a natural desire on their part occupy places now filled up by official 
•Chairmen. But 1 must also remind him that there are established in 
Chota Nagpur interests of an all-India importance, such as coal corners 
and the Jamshedpur business. These concerns are spread over two or 
three neighbouring provinces, the provinces of Bihar and Orissa, Bengal 
and the Central Provinces, and they require close and constant co-ordination 
fof efforts in regard to communications and water supply, which can be 
.arranged onlv by official agency With these words. Sir, I oppose the 
^Resolution aud the amendments. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
'Sir, I am surprised and saddened that after nearly three-quarters of a 
century of British administration ’this arcadian simplicity of non-regulotion 
tracts is sought to be lotained. It throws a lurid commentary upon the 
system of administration adopted that these tracts should he field to be 
backward and the people have not, thanks to the civilising agency of these 
influences, been brought up to up-to-date conditions. That itself is quite 
sufficient to condemn the system which has been pursued and it calls for 
a complete reversal of the system. Is it to be suggested that the ideal of 
life and the ideal of Government and the ideal of administration and the 
ideal which has been pictured to us is the ideal which is tor 
The whole of the civilised world or for the rest of India? 
Is it that we are backward or is it that these tracts, by an authoritative 
notification issued under a Statute of Parliament, are backward tracts? 
I take it therefore that' it will not be said, that this is not a bnckward tract; 
and then if it is -a backward tract and if really the rest of India has pro- 
gressed, has bee me civilised, it is a monstrous thing to suggest fhat the 
•system should be preserved. Notwith standing all this lapse of time and 
all this benevolent care which has been falcon in regard to these tracts 
by a paternal Government, nothing has been done to make the people 
come up to the standard. It shews that the schoolmaster is not sufficiently 
there. It shows that the lawyer, against whom a cheap gibe has been -flung, 
is not there. It showR that the charge that was rrtade that the people at 
tlJfcbottom of this affair, who moved the Resolution, did so for the pur- 
poK of acquiring land, for the purple of the alien Bengalis acquiring land, 
i$ absolutely an untrue charge. It is perfectly certain that what is wanted 
is not that people from outside should go and acquire lands. Every one 
"knows that for the sake of zamindars in one province, for instance in 
Madras, estates had been made inalienable. Everyone knows that inal en- 
•ability is the normal rule in Hindu law which has been broken in upon tgr 
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the British system of laws. Nobpdy would grudge for a moment any 
system of law which would protect people from selling their lands, whieh- 
would make inalienability the rule in respect of peasant holdings. This is 
a gibe which paternal administrators fling at us. Let us pass it by. Oi 
course we have got money -lenders ; 1 suppose some banks have to function 
there. We were told that these people were very extravagant. They 
must find the money from somewhere or other. If not one set of money- 
lender, another group of people will be there I suppose. I think all thi» 
is .beside the mark. The real truth is that certain tracts in all the pro- 
vinces, for instance certain tracts in my own province of Madras, are re- 
garded as non-regulation tracts still after a century of British administra- 
tion and I think the difficulties are absolutely unfounded. I have heard 
to-day the same tale which I have heard elsewhere, of the lawyer, the 
money-lender, the foreign exploiter, rebellions and fituris and all the rest 
of it, though the population is in no way different from the population 
across the border of these agencies I presume in these salubrious tracts 
there are Bengali colonies, 1 suppose the influence of civilisation has ex- 
tended, has permeated and no disturbances have arisen and flower gardens 
and other things are there I think the less said about disturbances being 
created by the intrusion of law and order the better. That bv bringing 
any province under the regulations disturbances will arise is a very sad 
commentary upon the system of administration that has been pursued. I r 
do not wish to go back to antiquities and to antiquarian research, in which 
the Home Member has indulged That is not my province, that is not' 
germane or relevant to the topic {Honourable Membtr*- “ Yes.”) It 
may be in vour estimation, not in mine History and the people for whom* 
we are responsible will in no uncertain voice pronounce the severest con- 
demnation upon this kind of keeping back certain tracts, richly endowed 
tracts, deliberately as backward tracts T wonder sometimes is it for the 
purpose of showing that India is a land of different levels? Is it for ihe 
purpose of saying “ You have got Indian States, vou have got backward' 
tracts? How then can you have self-government ?” Is it for that pur* 

pose those things exist, or is it to supplv fireside stories to our friends in 

their davs of furloughed or retired ease? Is it for that purpose that these 
tracts exist? I really am unable to understand I wonder what the 

reason is why after a eenturv of British rule these tracts should be meted 

out this kind of injustice T was told bv the Honourable Member who is 
as much a maiden as I am (Laughter) that the people of these tracts 
would not shew their gratitude to us if we went into this matter. I think 
the people of the tracts are poor innocent people They are not the people 
whose opinion has got to be taken We are really the trustees of the 
people and not mv friends on the other side We on this side of the 
House are the real trustees of our own kith and kin and we know exactly 
what, thev want. (Laughter ) We do not wish to be told that our inter- 
vention is uncalled for I suppose mv friends on the other side^an 
manufacture opinion. All tljat is necessary, Sir, is to see whether i^lse 
tracts which have been as civilised as the rest of India should still he 
declared to he backward tracts I think the very fact that a great deal of 
care and caution have J>een taken and a benevolent Providence has sur- 
rounded these tracts with all those devices which a very careful Govern- 
ment have lavished upon them, I suppose all these may be token, as some 
proof thaK these tracts have come Tip really very forwaid. 
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May I say that this conservative insistence on vested interests must be 
resisted at all costs. It is nothing but a perpetuation of a thing which 
must now cease. If we were to look at this not in the spirit of laughter 
but in the spirit of seriousness, I think it will reflect very little credit* 
upon those concerned. If Indians were in charge of any province and had 
administered it for a century or century and a half and were un- 
able to improve things, I think that people would have the right to claim 
that we should write ourselves down as egregious failures. That is the 
only verdicts which impartial history and posterity will write large on the 
forehead of the existing Government. 

I do not propose to enter into other matters, because I have not that 
local knowledge and cannot add those irrelevant details of colour and pic- 
turesqueness, but the human aspect of if, the civilising aspect, and the 
aspect of fundamental rights of Indian humanity require that these tracts* 
should be treated like the rest of India, and demand that this Besolution 
and its amendments, which are in a most comprehensive form, should be 
passed by the unanimous vote of this House. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I have* 
carefully heard the arguments of the Honourable the Home Member. 
There is no need in the first instance to amend the Government of India 
Act, as His Excellency the Viceroy has got full powers, if it pleases him, 
to make any change he likes m the matter. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I never said an> thing about 
there being a difficulty in changing it. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: If 1 have misunderstood the Honourable Member I 
will withdraw from that point. 

His second point is that we were inspired to move this Besolution because' 
we feel a kind of slur, that the backwardness is a slur upon the people. 

If looked at from that point of view, perhaps the whole of India is exposed 
to that slur. It is this backwardness of India which causes it to live under 
English domination. If India had not been backward as other countries 
of this world, India would have been an independent country, under its 
own rule. So this argument that we have been inspired in moving this- 
Resolution on account of the slur is absolutely incorrect. The question * 
really is one of real grievances felt by the people of the province. With 
reference to criminal cases the information supplied to me is that except 
for Sessions cases, only Europeans have the right to appeal to the High* 
Court of Bihar and to bo defended by lawyers. I am subject to correc- 
tion. The decisions of the Settlement Courts cannot be challenged before - 
any civil court, and are final. Both civil and criminal cases are tried by 
Deputy Magistrates and Collectors. The Legal Practitioners Act is not 
enforced, and the right to practise in any Santhal court is determined by 
the District Officers. Are these the lawR under which people, under the 
present circumstances, in these our times, are being governed in those 
provinces? And do we seriously mean to Ray that thtse laws would con- 
tribute to the good of the people, and that if our laws are introduced there 
they will do them harm, and the people will not like those laws? It passes 
our comprehension when we are told in this Assembly that if we intr duce 
civilised laws the people themselves Will rebel against them. 

We are told that th§ Parganas are being very rightlv governed, and’ 
from the point of view of the interests of the people are being governed by 
very good officers. I have myself come across individual officers who were** 
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very good people. There is no question about that. For the matter of that 
the whole of India may be governed by very good officers, so that there 
was no need to establish the Legislative Assembly. My Honourable friend 
over there is a very good man and a very good administrator, and would 
he like the whole of India to be governed by one good and honest man such 
.-as he? 

We are further told that the Santhalis are addicted to drink and are 
•a very excitable people. I am only sorry that the people of India are 
-docile and timid and weak. They are not really as excitable as our friends 
over there. Fortunately we are not addicted to drink as many people 
in the world are, and I hope that India will never be addicted to drink, 
•and if addiction to drink and excitability are the two things which are caus- 
ing the province to be declared backward, I do not know how many parts 
»of the world will have to be declared as backward tracts. 

The Santhalis are said to be a source of terror to the surrounding country 
and were a terror to the Bengalis. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: Pardrn me, I never used 
that argument at all. What I did say was that during the Santhal rebel- 
lion, outrages of a serious character were committed, which did alarm the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring districts. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am only sorry that the surrounding districts of 
Bengal should have been terrorised by a little rebellion in the Santhal 
Parganas. Bengal at the present moment is so accustomed to be terro- 
rised in that sense that to believe that such a little disturbance is going to 
‘terrorise them is nothing short of cant. I should think that Bengal should 
not be tired of these disturbances, because these occasions should be 
sources of strength to Bengal, and I do not think the Bengalis would object 
to the Resolution. 

The last point, and it waB very beautifully put, was that the Santhal 
PargnnaR has a beautiful climate and the peace-loving and rich people from 
'the surrounding districts, mostly Bengalis and Biharis, would like to have 
some portion of the Santhal Country. Where is the man in this w f orld 
who could he said to he exempt from that temptation *> When Simla was 
acquired, was there any other motive? When Mahableshwar was acquired 
Ivas there any other motive? We people want to live in our own country 
under the host of circumstances, and. I do not think anybody should grudge 
us. Therefore to say that this demand comes from a sordid motive is 
absolutely a wrong argument, and T hope that this argument will not be 
used hv our administrators. I therefore support the Resolution. 

Sir Purshotaradas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian Com- 
merce) : The Honourable the Home Member commenced his remarks 
with a sigh that the Government of to-dav do not follow in the wake of 
the Government of 1820 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddim&n: 1770. 

8ir Purahotamdas Thakurdas: 1776? Thank you. 1776, which put an 
inscription on the gijnve of one of its prominent officers eulogizing the 
methods employed by that officer for peaceful and permanent domination 
xrf a primitive race. It is only right to congratulate the Government of 
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injdia to-day that it refuses to recognise the services of any of its officers 
who seeks to enforce domination over the people of India by any method 
at all. Since 1776, Sir, in the year of grace 1833 the British Parliament, 
passed the first Government of India Act, and the words of Lord Macaulay 
on the second reading of that Bill are the words which ought to be the 
ideal of every British officer, whether Indian or European, in this country. 

Lord Macaulay, Sir, then said that the Bill he was asking the House 
12 N v ^ mmons * n to pass was meant not only to keep India 

00 '* under peace and under the domination of Britain, but to lead 
India to be a self-respecting and self-reliant part of the British Empire. 
He said if his Bill led India that way he would not rue that day. It the 
Government of India to-day will not recognise the services of any officer 
who follows the ideal of Lord Macaulay, the grateful people of India, Sir, 
will not fail to do so. 

That, Sir, hardly applies to the case of the Santhal Parganas or to the 
question before us. The day has gone by when an, officer who merely 
keeps the people peaceful and quiet will be appreciated. That, Sir, hardly 
appeals to the Indian in Bihar and Orissa or in any other province to-day. 
What we want to-day is progress towards a self-respecting and a con- 
tented citizenship. After this long rule even by the most capable of officers, 
the Honourable the Home Member is not able to say that that ideal hafe 
been achieved in the slightest degree .in these backward tracts. That ho 
should to-day still have to rely on the plea that the people in these tracts 
are backward is to my mind a confession that the British Government have 
not been able to do for those people under that particular method of rule 
what has been achieved by the people in other presidencies. This, there- 
fore, is my reason for supporting the question before the House. 

But I should like to examine for a minute or two one or two reasons 
which have been advanced by my Honourable friend the Home* Member 
why in these Parganas the same sort of rule should be continued as 
heretofore. He said that the climate of the place is good and that some 
of the laws which still exist there under this semi-primitive form of Gov- 
ernment. prevent non-Santhali persons from acquiring laud. Our friend 
over there, Sir, who made his maiden speech to-day, supplemented what 
the Honourable the Home Member said, and if T may draw an inference 
which I 'think is justified, the main reasons for continuing this state of 
affairs or for opposing the Resolution is that Government are anxious to 
protect the rights' of the Santhals as against the Bengali and other Indians. 
Mav I ask, Sir, whether they are anxious to protect the rights of the local 
natives in that province ns against the Bengali and against the other 
Indians only, or is the same policy being adopted as against the European? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Certainly. 

Sir Purahotamdas Thakurdas: Mv Honourable friend over there who 
represents the Government of Orissa 

Hr. Jamnadae M. Mehta: He misrepresents them 1 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: At any rate he represents them as far 
as this House is concerned, and he stated there are coal mines, — he also 
mentioned steel works. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not want my Honour- 
able friend to be misled. I think he was referring to Chota Nagpur, not to 
the Santhal Parganas - 
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Sir PnrshoUmdaa Thakurda*: We are discussing that on the amend- 
ment, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I thought you were refer- 
ring to the Santhal Parganas. 

Sbr Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I am referring to the whole of the tracts 
if I may Bay so. 1 must confess I am not as intimate with the geography 
/of the place as my Honourable friend is, but I refer to any one of these 
places. I am not irrelevant. The Bai Bahaa ur who represents the Bihar 
'Government here told us there are coal mines and steel works there and 
r that in order that these coal mines and steel works may work in co-ordina- 
tion— I think that is what he said— this admittedly backward form of 
•Government was desirable. Now I ask the Honourable Member over there 
whether, when he has retired on pension, he will, as an Indian, not 
.prefer — if he is a native from one of these backward tracts — that the coal 
mines may be developed later if their present development is a reason 
.for being in the way of ruling the people there in the same manner as 
other parts of India are ruled? I therefore, Sir, feel that, particularly in 
view of the fact that the Bihar Council defeated the Government in the 
attitude they took there towards this question and the Bihar Council may 
t>e taken by this House as knowing best the requirements of the Santhalis 
and the others concerned, this House will be failing in its duty if it did 
not pass the amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. B. Das. I have 
,great pleasure in supporting this, Sir. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan (Bengal : Nominated Official) • Sir, I am 
.privileged, and I atn amongst the few in this Assembly privileged, 
to have spent part of my life and to have served in Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur and to have known something from personal experience about the 
geography of those strange lands, even to the confines of Angul. In that, 
Sir, I think I am unique here, for not even Mr. Das has penetrated 
tf far as Angul. 


Mr. B. Das: It is part of my constituency. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: My friend, Sir George Paddison, says he has been 
ns far as the Khondmals. I, therefore, can not claim to be unique, but 

'the personal experience of those parts is at any rate on these Benches. 

The picture which the Honourable the Home'Membqr drew of Angul was 
mild. I shall not attempt to supplement it. It was quite sufficient for 

the purpose which he had in view. Nor do I intend tojsfceak of Chota 

'Nagpur or Orissa. I would rather speak of the district confines of 
which I have never passed ; and in that, Sir, in speaking of a place where 
I have never been, I think I shall find myself in gbod company. Of course, 
the synic may say that I have an object in resorting to this nfethod of 
.many eminent and successful debaters and talking about something of 
which I know nothing. There is a great advantage sometimes in speaking 
on a subject of which one knows nothing. There is never the danger that 
the hard realities of knowledge and experience will hold one up. There 
•ib never the fear that the persisting picture of the real will be there before 
"him io make the orator, who has a conscience, — for even orators sometimes 
have a conscience,— pause when the pinions of his fanev or the torrents of 
his eloquence are sweeping him swiftly on to the realms of the unreal 
3ut 8ir, it * not for the sake of that advantage that I am choosing to 
-apeak of^the Santhal Parganas. My Honourable friend who moved this 
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Resolution will admit that there are many Santhals outside their beautiful 
home as well as inside The western districts of Bengal — Dinajpur, 
Jiajshahi, Murshidabad, Hugli, Midnapur, Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan and 
Malda — all those districts are teeming with Santhals. For those of my 
friends opposite, who argue that under the ordinary laws of Bengal the 
Santhals would be a prosperous people, is indeed an unfortunate fact that 
so many Santhals are to be found in these districts. I have some experience 
of the Santhala in these districts, Sir, and quite possibly in this tko 1 am 
unique in this Assembly. 1 have known them in these districts for about 
.ten years. One of the last sights I saw before I came here, to take up my 
important duties in this Assembly, was party after party of Santhals 
marching through the district to reap the harvest for the Bengali. These 
-Santhals have come year after year in their thousands to reap the harvest 
in Bengal. They are a populous and sturdy race. Many of them have 
settled in Bengal with all the advantages of High Courts and Reforms 
'constitutions which Bengal enjoys and free from the oppressive restrictions 
denounced by my friends opposite. What is the result? 

It was my fate to be for twu )ears in charge of the settlement opera- 
tions in the Borind area of Bajshahi District, a large tract of which had 
gone out of cultivation and had in recent times been brought back to cul- 
tivation. By whom? By the Santhals I did the settlement of the 
Borind area, and how few were the Santhals I found there who had ac- 
quired the occupancy right, in spite of the fact that it was they wiic^had 
brought the land back to cultivation ! I ask anybody who knows Bengal, 
what is the position of the Santhal cultivator in Bengal? Has the Santhal 
got anything like his share of the rewards of his labour on the land? Or 
do you not find, wherever you find colonies of Santhals — do you not find them 
as adhiars bhaq tenants and pavers of produce rent, often even to flic 
extent of more than 50 per cent, of the produce of their land? That is 
the very reason why these special laws in the Santhal Parganas are neces- 
sary, because the Santhal has never been able to bold his land. Santhals 
have come to Bfengal, as I have said, where the laws are in their favour, 
where there is nothing in law to prevent transfer of land. They have 
cleared land; they have settled on it and they have been ousted again. 1 
have seen that too often to have any doubt about it. My friend who mnved 
this Resolution suggested some remedies As far as I understood him his 
remidV^o? 'the present state of affairs in the Santhal Parganas was to open 
th^fidl flood-gate* ol.the High Court jurisdiction and the Reforms consti- 
tution afcd tet flwtn loose upon these benighted people. I may not have 
heard him propfMy — T am referring to my friend from Pumea — I may not 
have heard him properly; and his speech has not been reported verbatim 
in the Hindustan Times ; but T do not think I heard him snv that hit sole 
motive moving this Resolution was the benefit of the Santhals. I do not 
think he can say that. . , f . . . 

Kumar G&nganand Slnha: I will. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: Does he say it now? 

Kumar Ganganan£ Slnha^ Yes. 

'Hr. J. T. Donovan: From the anguish in his voice when he deplored 
the paucity of leaders in the Santhal Parganas (An Honourable Member: 

4 ‘ That is what troubles you.”) it seemed to me that he was thinking more 
of another race. * * 
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Sir, what I did hear him say was this : that even in their homes the 
Santhalg were diminishing in numbers, that in spite of \heir diminishing, 
numbers, which ordinarily should tend to an increase in the area of 
holdings 

Kumar Qangtnand Sinha: On a point of personal explanation, Sir; I 
meant to say that it was on account of these laws that the Santhals weje 
in such a bad plight as they are. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: What I did hear him say was that the Santhals 
are diminishing in numbers, and in spite of the fact of their diminishing 
numbers the average holding of the Santhal is something about 15 cottahs 
of land. For those who do not know what that means, it is about 8/4ths 
of a bigha, and a bighn is 1/8 of an acre I think, unless the Santhal 
bigha is something different. The average holding of a Santhal in the 
Santhal Parganas, in his own beautiful home, is ) of a bigha, and the 
average annual produce is 8 or 9 maunds. Now, Sir, my friend’s panacea 
for the Santhal is to give him pleaders. Is not this giving caviare to the 
general? What is the good of a pleader to a man who has got } of a 
bigha and gets 8 maunds of paddy a year? 

Mr. A. Rangaawami Iyengar: What is the good of an Anglo-Indian* 
Nabob ? 

Mr. 7. T. Donovan: My friend can answer that question for himself 
if he wishes; but wdiat good is the pleader to a man who owns } of a 
bigha of land? 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: Save him from his spleen being ruptured. 

Mfe. J* T. Donovan: I am sorry I did not hear my Honourable friend’s 
* interruption. The disputes which these people are likely to have are dis- 
putes of people who are in possession of } of a bigha of Jgnd and get 8 or 
9 maunds of paddy a year out of it; they arc not disputes on which they 
could afford to engage a pleader. Sir, I am making no reflection upon 
the profession of lawyers. I have the privilege of being a barrister myself 
and one great regret of my life iR that I was deterred by the innumerable ^ 
luminaries in that firmam^^td 1 from following the profession, ij^ jgjiich 
perhaps I might have found more satisfaction than Ffind in tn4 prqfes^ion 
which I have chosen, and, as has now been suggesfecuby an Hjpo^ble 
Member, perhaps more profit. Sir, the suggestion of pf^tfi&jng pleaders for 
these people for their petty disputes appears to be no solution of the 
problem! ' * 

My Honourable friend took up another point and he objected to the 
non -transferability of land in that district. I have to some extent already 
dealt with that point. What I ask is this : If you do not have the 
law of non -transferability of land in the Santhal Parganas and if vou 
have pleaders pleading, whom the Santhal cannot afford to pay, what 
would be the result.? The man who could aford to pay a pleader would 
be the man to win the case and 'get the land every title. 

Mr. A. Rangaswand Iyaagar: Hardly a compliment to you gentlemen. 

Mr. JT. T. Donovan: Whatever it may be, we do not claim to be ; n- 
fallible.. But it is a fact and it does stand to reason — and I am perfectly 
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•serious in asking this House to believe and accept this statement— that 
the man who has a pleader behind him has a better chance of winning 
his oase than the poor unfortunate Santhal who cannot afford to hire a 
{deader. 

The deductions which my friend, Sir Purshotamdas, and some other 
speakers have drawn ffom the arguments which have been put forward 
and from the picture which the Honourable the Home Member drew, are 
not exactly the deductions which I should make. If I were to be told 
that these people had been protected by every possible means within 
the power of this poor Government, who were doing their best, if I had 
been told that for a century this poor Government had been doing its 
►best and had by special laws to the best of its enlightenment, passed for 
theste people, tried to protect them and that it had failed, well, Sir, one 
deduction that 1 should make from that would be that it had not done 
enough, that there should be moie special laws and that they should be 
administered more stringently ... 

Mr. A. E&ngaswami Iyengar: Martial law and no damned nonsense. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: Instead of that, Sir, a suggestion comes from the 
-other side, from Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, that we should go in for 
a system of which we do know the working elsewhere. We have tried 
that system for Santhals; I say that system has been tried by the in- 
numerable Santhals who have strayed into Bengal and the fate of those 
Santhals is worse than the fate of those who stayed behind. This 
is perhaps prophetic of the fate of those who will accept his advice on 
-a, matter nearer Sir Purshotamdas’ heart. 

My friend on the other side also complained about one other thing. 
He put it as a grievance and said that one of the evil things in this 
delightful Santhal Parganas was that there were less than 1,200 money- 
lenders there — there were only 1,115. Well, Sir, when I read the Gazetteer 
I really admire the courage of the 1,115. On page 56 there is a tale that 
might deter any moneylender from going to the Santhal Parganas. Sir, 
the Santhal rising in 1865 was precipitated by moneylenders ; and although 
thrtfe lire g* few moneylenders at present there are very, very many poten- 
tial moneylenders and they are only waiting for the opportunity the 
moth en% the restrictions on transferability of land are removed. My friend 
need not worry f there will be many more moneylenders. 

But if his point were to suggest to Government that something might 
be done to finance these people in their agricultural operations, then he 
would be much more sane in his proposals; then I should have given him 
very much more credit far having the interests of the Santhals at heart. 
Unfortunately, before he made that suggestion, he was not ashamed to 
suggest that the system of Krishani , a system of slavery, should be re- 
tained. He suggested it, I am not surprised that my Honourable 
friend 

'Kumar Ct&ng&nabd Sinha: On a point of personal explanation, Sir. 
1 did not suggest that Krishani as a system of slavery should be retained. 
I said that Krishani was not a system of slavery as alleged by my friend 
opposite. 

* 
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Mr. J. T. Donovan: He said, Sir, that the system of Krishani should 
be retained. That system, he admits, has been characterised by this* 
wicked Government as slavery. I am not going to explain what the 
system of Krishani means. If my Honourable friend wishes to do so, he 
can do so in his reply, and if he can convince his friends, and especially 
hi? labour friends, that Krishani is anything but slavery, he is welcome 
to their support. But, Sir, before he made the suggestion about financing 
the Santhals in their agricultural operations, he was not ashamed to 
fcuggest that this system, which some people at any rate think to be 
slavery, should be retained. (An Honourable Member : “Abolish it“.) 
You cannot abolish it by making land freely transferable. If you remove 
the restrictions on the transferability of the land in the Santhal Parganas f 
the Santhals will be driven to much greater misery. We do know that 
in Bihar and in Bengal people have sold their little bits of land for a few 
rupees and then, sold themselves, their living children and their unborn 
children into slavery. In Bihar and Bengal that has been known to 
happen. My Honourable friend may deny it if he can, but that, Sir, is 
an indication of what would happen to the Santhals, if these people, 
these guileless people, who love the jungles and forests, were left to the 
tender mercies of the mahajans , who could afford to hire a pleader on a 
point of law. 

Sir, if the Honourable Mover had suggested that something should be 
done to finance agricultural operations in the Santhal Parganas 1 would 
have been with him every time, for, as an officer who had charge of the 
Bengal Co-operative Department for five years, I am deeply interested ill 
the financing of agricultural operations. We did try to do something for 

the Santhals. Unfortunately, the utter fecklessness of the Santhals has 

pioved an almost insuperable barrier. We have tried to do something for 
them, and something possibly could be achieved, but I do feel that the 
only lines upon which we can safely finance the Santhal^ cultivator is on 
the lines of co-operative credit. If my Honourable friend thinks that I 
urn mistaken in this I should like to hear him sav so, and I should like 

him to make alternative suggestions. Is he going to suggest only the 

alternative of the mahajans with all the machinery of the law behind them 
and, all the prospect, the tempting prospect of ' the land in the jsaujhal 
Parganas before their eyes? * * 

v 

Sir, I had thought of telling some tales about the Santhals, tfht *fchev 
do not seem to be agreeable to the other Ride (An H4nburable Member : 
“Go on ")* and I shall not trouble the House with those tales. But I 
would like to say that the Santhals are a hard working people, they are 
a* loveable people, but they have their faults. (An Honourable Member: 
“Which of us have not?”) We all have our faults. The Santhal apparent- 
ly can lose his temper. He lost it in 55 and 71". I have seen him lose it 
more recently. I know of a disturbance in the north-west of Bengal in 
which a European officer received the arrow of a Santhal, in a rather 
awkward place. I know of a disturbance in the south-west of Bengal 
where two European officers owed their escape froip* Santhals to a very 
nimble retirement. But, Sir, the ordinary Santhal % . . . 

i 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has already 
exoeeded his time limit. 
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Hr. J. T. Donovan: I will stress in conclusion, Sir, that 'the Santhals 
are a hard working race, and many of them are landless labourers, and 
most of them work for daily wages, and if my Honourable friend really 
wishes to help towards their welfare, he will have an opportunity, which 
I hope he will not neglect, on the 7th of March. 

Hr. Oh&man Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, my Honour- „ 
able friend who has just spoken js always interesting, and when ho was 
speaking of the woeful condition of the Santhals, I felt like making a 
collection of all the handkerchiefs on the Swarajist Benches and wiping 
away the tears on his cheeks. (Laughter.) But, Sir, what had the Honour- 
able Member to say in defence of the present position which 
the Government have adopted? All that he had to say was this, that 
the reason why the Government will not permit a civilized form of Govern- 
ment to prevail in the Santhal Parganas is (amazingly enough) because the 
Government does not want any lawyers or pleaders to go and practise 
there (Laughter). Even on that point, Sir, although my Honourable 
friend waxed eloquent, ho was entirely wrong or else he misled the House, 
for, does he not know, Sir, that, in spite of the fact that the Legal 
Practitioners’ Act has not been extended to the Santhal Parganas, yet 
already pleaders can be called in as a matter of right to argue in cases of 
the valuo of Bs. 1,000 and over? Is it not true, Sir, that in spite of the 
fact that the Legal Practitioners’ Act has not been extended to these 
Parganas, pleaders have still a right of going there to argue in cases :>f 
the value of Ps. 1,000 and over? .... 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: How many Santhals possess one thousand rupees 7 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: I did not catch what the Honourable Member said. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan: How many Santhals have one thousand rupees? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Sir, the reason why many Santhals have not got 
even a thousand rupees each is because Ihe system of Government you 
have in the Santhal Parganas puts a premium on their backwardness and 
poverty. (Cheers). 

The Honourable Member talked about slavery, and ho talked about the 
system of Krishani. Now, Sir, when you have been governing that tract 
for the last seventy years, why have you not abolished that system? Does 
it lie in your mouth, docs it lie in the mouth of the Honourable Member 
over lihere, to complain about the system of slavery prevailing in that 
particular tract? It does not lie in his mouth, and I say that the reason 
why that particular tract is poor is because the system of Government 
that prevails there "is such that .... 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Would the Honourable 
Member .... 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member (to Mr. Chaman Lall) 
wish to give way? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Most certainly. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I only want to ask the 
Honourable Member if he would care to describe the system to the House? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall 4 : The system, as I understand from my Honourable 
friend behind me, is this, that you are enabled to take the labour of a 
man and give him something in kind. It is a sort of labour which is 
akin to begar labour. That system, whatever it maybe, Is condemned on 
both sides of ihe House. I say that that system prevails there, and it 

* a 
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was up to you who were governing that tract like a paternal Government tb 
abolish it. Why did you not abolish it? I understand, Sir, that some- 
thing like 84,000 people have left the Santhal Paiganas, and my Honour- 
able friend over there waxed eloquent about the condition of these emigres 
who have gone to Bengal and had their lands taken away from them even 
in Bengal. Bid my friend ever give me a single example of the condition 
of these 84,000 people who, in his imagination, were so badly treated in 
Bengal that they had to leave their holdings .to work in adjoining districts? 
Not one single example has he given us, not one quotation or any authority 
has he given us; on the contrary, he merely makes a statement on the 
floor of this House which he does not and cannot substantiate. I say, Sir, 
that their condition, though it may be worse economically, is better in this 
one respect that they live under a civilized Government, at least an alleged 
form of civilized Government in Bengal. In their own particular tracts 
in the Parganas what is the system of government? There is a Commis- 
sioner, and a Deputy Commissioner who are (the Nabobs- The ohitef 
principles of this system are that (1) no advocates, no pleaders or mukh- 
tears and no middlemen between Government officers and the people 
were permitted — T suppose by middlemen it is meant people like my friend 
over there (Mr. Donovan); (2) the contact with the people was direct. 
I do not know, S’r, what that means; (3) there was no regular police; that 
is a system which my friend loves; and finally, the spirit of the laws not 
in force was regarded, but no technical forms were allowed. (Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, I want to draw the attention of the House to the results of 
this system of Government. I would like to draw the attention of my 
Honourable friend over there to the results of this system, and to what 
actually happens to the liberties of the people. It was stated in the 
Orissa Council that people wore asked to leave bag and baggage, because 
they “ fanned non-co-operators, because they harboured a non-co-operator 
like Babu Rajendra Prasad , who was asked by a police constable to leave 
the place immediately if he cared for his safety Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, the leader of Bihar, was asked by the police constable to leave the 
Parganas immediately if he cared for his safety. This is the state of 
affairs existing in the Santhal Parganas. (Mr. J. T. Donovan: “What is 
the date?”) *111© date is 1922 — *hat is the date, Sir. Not 1855. Perhaps 
my Honourable friend hoped it might be 1855. Now, Sir, there is another 
case ; I will give an earlier case for the benefit of my Honourable friend 
who wants it : ^ * 

“ I have* read of a case where the Magistrate at a trial in the Santhal Parganas 
came to a legal conclusion. A person against whom a case was proceeding died and 
ftis son, who inherited his property, was summoned for his father's offence. The 
Magistrate held that if the son inherited his father's property, why should he not 
also be punished for the offence committed by his father ?” 

(Loud Laughter.) I make a present of that, Sir, to my Honourable 
friend over there. Is that a civilised form of government? It is indeed a 
^capital joke and my Honourable friends have raised a loud laugh about this 
matter, but this is really a most disgraceful state of^ things and it should 
toot be dismissed with a laugh- Here are nearly t wo* million people under 
what I can describe qnly as a damnable system of government, and are 
we merely going to laugh at it and deny them their liberty and ignore the 
fact that the Santhal* ate as much entitled to civilised government a* 
you or I are? (Cheers.) I *ay, it is* a mockery of civilisation to allow a 
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tract like that to exist under a paternal form of government to-day without 
any vestige of real self-government or any form of civilised government 
whatever. It is up to you to take your courage in both hands and bring 
civilisation and peace to the Santhal Parganas. 

Lala Lgjp&t Rai (Jullundur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I had 
no intention of intervening in this debate but the interesting and entertam- 
ing speeches made from the Benches on the other side have tempted me 
to make a few observations. I would not have minded the speech of my 
Honourable friend from Bengal because he is accustomed to make speeches 
of that kind, blit I ,was really surprised that a seasoned statesman like 
the Honourable the Home Member should have employed arguments like 
that he used against introducing what they considered to be a civilised 
form of Government in 'the Santhal Parganas and the other tracts under 
discussion. All the time I was listening to his arguments, the impression 
left on my mind was that in his opinion all the amenities of civilisation 
which the British Government have conferred on India are bad for the 
Santhals and the people of those tracts except drink. If that is so, and 
if all the forms of civilised Government which have been introduced into 
India are bad for these people, then the best way of securing them full 
justice and full liberty according to their own ideas is to clear awa\ from 
these 'tracts and leave the people to their own forms of government. But 
you deny them their liberty, you deny them their indigenous system, their 
own forms of government, and want them to remain under your despotic 
sway. That is not an argument. ( Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum : 
‘‘What about the Norih-West Frontier Province?") If you will just wait 
a moment, I will come to the Frontier Province. Now with regard to 
these Santhals, the arguments that havo been used on the other side would 
not hold water anywhere. My Honourable friend Mr. Chaman Lall said, 
civilised forms of Government are being deniod to them. He iorgets that 
civilisation has different meanings in the mouths of different people and 
for different purposes. The English civilisation is good for England, but 
in India another form of civilisation must be manufactured. This form 
should not be all English but only as much English as suitB the British 
rulers of India and furthers the interests of British trade. In the eyes 
of our rulers it is perfectly right to all the* European capitalists to exploit 
the people, to allow them to buy and hold as much land as they need by 
dispossessing the owners thereof for hundreds of miles for the benefit of 
tea plantations, but it is bad to give the people of India hailing from another 
province an opportunity of taking land for the purpose of improving it. 
There are two different standards of civilisation; one for the European 
countries, another for Asiatic countries. I do not mind that argument, 
if it is oarried fto its logical conclusion, and that is, that the British 
Government ought to recognise that the benefits they claim to have confer- 
red on India are not good. Why then extend them to the North-West 
iFrontier Province of India from which Sir Abdul Qaiyum comes? The 
people of the North-West Frontier Province are as inflammable, if not 
more, as the Santhals. They are as "uncivilised", as brave, as simple 
and as apprehensive of the moneylenders as the Santhals. Why is 
Council Government better for the North-West Frontier Province, as 
was decreed by the Members of the last Assembly, and not for the 
Santhal Parganas? Is it because the one suits your Imperial purposes 
better than the other. The Santhals have not earned the gratitude of 
the military authorities of the Government of India. 
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I submit it is a pity that this debate should have been lengthened to 
this extent but the responsibility for it lies with those Benches, who halt 
been guilty (if I may be pardoned for saying so) of advancing some of the 
most nonsensical arguments. 

My friend from Bengal was complaining that the SanthalB go to 
Bengal for cultivating land but the Bengali landlords have not given 
them rights of occupancy. But that is not any fault of the Santhals; 
that may be the defect of the laws as they are in Bengal; its is no argu- 
ment for keeping the Santhals under an irregular and primitive form of 
Government. The main argument on the other sideJjs 'that they do not 
want pleaders nor the interference of a High Court in tne Santhal Parganas 
so that the British bureaucrat may be free to do as he pleases without any 
check or control from the ordinary laws of the land. Sir, I submit that 
this argument does not come with good grace from those Benches who 
have established the present judicial and legal system in this country. 
They should not indulge in cheap jibes at High Courts and lawyers. It 
is they who have introduced this ‘cursed’ legal system in this country 
and if it is bad the responsibility is theirs. But if it is good it is good 
for the whole country and not for those portions only which 
they select for the purposes of their interest. One of the 
arguments that I would advance in favour of this Resolution is, that we 
should have a uniform system of government all over India including all 
those parts which are in the heart of the country and not on the frontiers. 

I am saying nothing against its being extended to the Frontier Province; 
if it is needed it may be adopted there also But do not let it be denied 
to those parts which are in the heart of the country. Let a uniform system 
of Government be established throughout this country so that no one 
should have any reason to be considered and called backward. One of the 
arguments used by the Honourable the Home Member referred to the 
email percentage of high caste Hindus in the Santhal Parganas. Their 
number was stated to be 15 per cent, of the total population. But there 
were lots of others whom the Honourable Member described as low 
caste Hindus. It was insinuated that the agitation for the regularisation 
of the administration in these tracts was engineered either b\ these Hindus 
or by the Bengalis who were using the district as a health resort and 
wanted freedom to buy lands or by pleaders who desired to fatten on 
litigation. T submit. Sir, these arguments do not carry conviction. They 
are the stock in trade of all despots and of all bureaucrats who want full 
powers which they can exercise without any legal check either from lawyers 
or law courts. The people who use these arguments do not consider for 
a moment that they are not furthering the cause of harmony and peace 
fly advancing these kinds of arguments from those Benches. Then they 
should not be at all angry at the retorts that must follow in the nature 
' things from these Benohes. No one on these Benches is prepared to 
take these insults lying down. The responsibility for any unpleasant- 
ness will be yours who are in possession and power. The Honourable 
Members would be well advised to weigh their words and not to provoke 
retorts 

Mr. Harchanttat Yirtiindas : I move, Sir, that the question be now put. 

Xr. H. 1C. ?08hi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, you know that 
I am neither a lawyer nor a moneylender, and I can assune you also, Sir, 
that I have not got much love for either lawyers or moneylenders. I am 
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'taking part in this debate not because I have got much knowledge on this 
subject — I must admit, Sir, that my knowledge is derived only from the 
interesting speeches that I have heard in this debate — but because I 
^desire to get information on some points connected with this subject. I 
want to get from the Government of India some information as to the 
steps they have taken to civilise the population of these backward terri- 
tories. It was said that these tracts are placed under special legislation 
in order to protect the people. It is also said that they are not educated. 
I should like, therefore, to know, Sir, what special efforts have been 
made by the Government of India to educate these people. (An Honour- 
able Member : “ Nothing, Sir ”) I know what Government have done or 
may do for the rest of the country, but I should like to know what special 
efforts the GoverfhAent of India havo made to educate the people of these 
tracts, and if they have not made anv special efforts, I should like to 
know what is the justification for keeping these tracts under the specnl 
Regulations If the Government of India r m show’ tlmt w'hde they spend in 
other territories, say, Its 10 per head on education, thev spend Its 100 per 
head on the education of the Santhals T can then understand that there 
is some justification for keeping these tracts under special Regulations. 
But if Government do not make any special effort to educate these back- 
ward classes, then in mv humble judgment there is hardly any justification 
for these special Regulations 

Then, Sir, it was said that Government want to protect the original 
inhabitants of these territories from the moneylenders nnd that Govern- 
ment want to see that the lands of the Santhals are not transferred to the 
moneylenders or to the people of other provinces Sir, I am at one with 
Government in their object. I should not like one acre of the land of 
the Santhals transferred to non-Santhals But I should like to know' what 
steps have been taken to prevent this being done It is quite possible 
for the Government of India to introduce a civilized Government in these 
territories and pass a law that no land belonging to a Santhal shall bo 
transferred to any other person Let there be a law that no man who does 
not himself cultivate will get a piece of land in that territory. I am not 
prepared to give a single acre to any man who is not himself prepared 
to cultivate land Let the Government of India pass such n law before 
they transfer this territory to a civilized form of Government and I shall 
not bo against such a law. 

Then Sir, I should like to know from the Government of India 
whether the areas for the coal mines were transferred to the companies 
"by the Government of India or by the Santhals 

Mr. H. Tonlrinson (Burma: Nominated Official): I understand that 
the coal mines which my Honourable friend refers to are not in the 
Santhal Parganas at all. They arc in Chota Nagpur Division. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: A similar tract. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: There is no power of legis- 
lation by regulation in the Chota Nagpur Division at all. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Some mines exist in Chota Nagpur. I thought you 
were in favour of having a law by which land could not be transferred 
to non-Santhals. I should therefore like this Government to explain why 
the land belonging to the backward communities in Chota Nagpur has 
teen transferred to the companies which are at present running coal min^s 
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in Chota Nagpur, and if these lands have been given to these companies’ 

1 should like to know what benefit the backward communities of Chota. 
Nagpur are deriving except that they are being sweated in these mines as* 
ordinary labourers. 

Then, Sir, it was said that in the Santhal Parganas there is the system 
of Krishani or slavery. Again I ask, what efforts Government have made 
to abolish this system? Did they at any time find that this Legislative 
Assembly was against the abolition of a system like Krishani? If the 
Legislative Assembly was not against it, I want the Government of India 
to say why the system was not abolished. I know there may be some 
people who may defend it even in this Assembly, but 4! am quite sure 
their number will be very small. If the Government think that the 
Legislative Assembly will not give them the opportunity of passing such 
a 'legislation let the Assembly be put to test. It is up to the Govern- 
ment to test the Members of this Assembly on a matter like this. {Lola 
Lajpai Rai: “ Abolish begar also.”) 

It was said that these people are in the habit of drinking. I should 
like to know what efforts were made to introduce legislation for prohibition 
in these tracts. Did the Government of India pass any legislation pro- 
hibiting the production, distribution and sale of liquors in these tracts? 

If they have not passed any such legislation, why should they bring forward 
this excuse of these people being addicted to drink as a justification for 
keeping these people under special Regulations? If Government do not 
Want to introduce legislation for prohibition, then, Sir, certainly these 
poor people, who are being tempted to drink, will drink. But if Govern- 
ment consider it their duty to protect these people by special legislation 
let them introduce legislation for prohibition m these tracts before it is 
introduced in other tracts. I shall be very willing to allow' these people 
to be under the special regulation of prohibition before the other parts of 
the country are brought under the regulation of prohibition. 

Then, Sir, it was said that the moneylender plays havoc with these 
people. I should like to know what is the law of usury in these tracts. Is 
moneylending illegal in these tracts? I want the Government of India to 
explain to me why monoylending is not made illegal in these backward 
tracts. If they have not made it illegal the presumption is that Govern- 
ment are not against usury. They may be against the usury of some 
porsons but they have no objection to the usury of some other persons. If 
they are against usury as such I should like to know why they have not-* 
yet passed any law against moneylending. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Xuddlman: Unfortunately for the 
Honourable Member we have passed a law. If he has read Regulation IDE 
of 1872 he would be aware of what we have done though there are very 
great difficulties in our wa£. I do not wish to go into it now. I shall 
deal with it in my reply. 

X)r. H. H. Joshi: Then, Sir, what I would like Government to explain* 
is this. If Government are afraid that by introducing a civilized form of 
Government the original inhabitants of these tracts would be swamped and 
would be placed under the domination of the population of other parts, 
then I should like the Government to explain why they cannot introduce* 
some legislation by which the other people will be kept out and will not 
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have much power in these territories. It is quite possible for Gove rnmen t 
to give a civilized form of government to the Santhals alone. 

Sir, for these reasons I would like tbfe Government of India to explain 
what special efforts they have made to protect the population of these 
backward tracts and if they cannot give sufficient proof of their having 
acted as the proper trustees of theso people it is better that they should 
give these Santhals a chance of being under the ordinary form of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield (Central Provinces: Nominated Official): Sir, I 
find it somewhat difficult at this stage of the debate to find any new argu- 
ment. I had quite a nice collection of arguments when I came here this 
morning but somehow they have all been discovered by other people as 
well (Laughter) and there is hardly any left for me now. I am however 
indebted to my Honourable friend Hiwaii Chaman Lall for reviving this 
morning an argument that was originally brought forward by the Mover 
of the original Resolution which we are discussing, and I think, Sir, that 
that argument, important though it might not be, will perhaps bear a 
little criticism. It will perhaps sorve to show that we have not a monopoly 
of what one Honourable Member described as nonsensical arguments. The 
Honourable Member who moved the original Resolution, I forget his name, 
started off — in fact he based the whole edifice of his arguments on some 
statistics which ho presented at the commencement of his speech and which 
he claimed to bo illuminating though dull. I can assure the Honourable 
Member who produced those statistics and the Honourable Member who 
repeated one of them just now that 1 find them anything but dull. He 
described them as dull but illuminating, but I find them neither dull nor 
illuminating. They were in fact rather startling Possibly some Members 
have forgotten them and remember only the deductions, the fallacious 
deductions which he based upon them. 

The first figures which the Honourable Member cited w**re those of 
population. He said, and I shall not disagree with him, that the population 
of the Santhal Parganas in the year 1911 was 1,882,781, whilst a decade 
later in 1921 it had fallen to 1,798,639, a decrease of roughly 84,000, which 
was the figure again mentioned by my Honourable friend, Diw’an Chaman 
Lall, this morning. And to what does he attribute this decrease? I will 
give you his own words. 

What wonder is there in such circumstances that 84,000 coolies have had to leave 
their homes and their children and go and serve in coalfields or in tea gardens? 
They have no option but to go and earn their livelihood elsewhere because their lands 
have been rendered unproductive by tho existing laws and i egulations. ” 

What is the chain of argument there? Between 1911 and 1921 the 
population has decreased by 84,000. Therefore we are given to understand 
that 84,000 have gone elsewhere, and they have gone elsewhere because 
their lands have been rendered unproductive by the administration, and 
therefore the administration must be. changed — that is the line of argument. 
It has not occurred to the Honourable Mover that changes of population, 
occur from natural causes. Nature apparently in the Santhal Parganas 
has achieved such perfect equilibrium that for every person bora another 
dies, possibly instantaneously, and after ten years there is not the slightest 
change in the population except that 84,000 persons have gone off to work 
elsewhere. I suggest that the ordinary laws of nature still operate in tho 
Santhal Parganas in spite of the machinations of wicked Deputy Commis- 
sioners, that there are natural changes in the population such as oocujr 
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elsewhere. I may say that I have at various times had not only to collect 
but, what is perhaps more important, to examine the statistics of popula- 
tion for the purposes of settlement, and in the decade 1911-21 there is one 
outstanding cause of variation and that is the influenza epidemic of 1918. 
The enquiries that I have made from hundreds of villages have revealed a 
mortality ranging from 3 to as much as 20 per cent, and it is rare to find 
a tract where there has not been a natural decrease in the population over 
that decade from this cause. I have accordingly consulted the Bengal 
Census Report to sec how a neighbouring province which has all the advan- 
tages of the reform fared during that decade, and I find that the district 
of Birbhum which adjoins the Santhal Parganas shows a drop of no less than 
10 per cent, in the population during that decade or more than double the 
■drop in the Santhal Parganas which is rather less than 5 per cent. If there is 
anything to be proved by those statistics of population, if they were not 
merely nonsensical arguments, I suggest, Sir, that the only conclusion 
which we can arrive at is that the Reforms have doubled mortality in or 
emigration from the district in which they operate. 

I have only one other point to make. I think it was the Honourable 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar who started the characterisation of the administra- 
tion and complained that no progress had been effected after three- 
quarters of a century of British rule in the Santhal Parganas. He 
■spoke of this as lurid comment on the character ot the British adminis- 
tration. He asked, “Is it that we are backward?” I take it that he 
did not mean by “ we ” he himself and his friends were backward. I 
suppose he meant that the Santhal Parganas are backward. Now, we 
wore assured by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, the other 
day that Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar is the President of the Indian National 
Congress and as such lie represents the whole opinion of India. Thai 
is correct, I think. We may then take him as the ideal embodiment 
of democratic sentiment. Tn that ease I am sure therefore that he would 
be prepared to endorse any action taken by what is generally recognised 
as the most democratic country in the world, the United States of America. 
Has he ever heard of the North American Indian? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: A very funny argument. 

Mr. S. 0. Greenfield: Has he ever heard in what ways the North 
American Indian reacted to the advance of civilisation? Has he ever 
heard of the Revolt of Sitting Bull, a revolt which is an exact parallel 
to the revolt of tho Santhals in 1855? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: How is it parallel? 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield: It is parallel in this way, that all primitive and 
■aboriginal tribes are incapable of assimilating what we consider civilisation. 

Lala Lajpat Ral: Leave them alone. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield: The progress of civilisation in America has 
resulted in the extinction of whole tribes of North American Indians. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: Wap it voluntary extinction? 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member doeB not give 
T*ay. 
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Mr. H. 0. Greenfield: It was due chiefly to deterioration. I admit that 
It was partly due to actual warfare but a great deal was due to deterioration. 

Mr. B. E. Shanmukh&m Ohetty : ^Contact with whites. 

Mr, H. 0. Greenfield: And in the Santhal Parganas I am told it is 
due to contact with Bengalis. The point 1 want to make is that the 
United States have realised that even the ideal democratic civilisation 
of the United States cannot be applied to a primitive and backward race 
and, Sir, they have acted very similar to the manner in which the British 
administration has acted in the Santhal Parganas. They have formed 
an Indian Reserve in which ordinary settlers are not allowed to 
1 PM * enter and obtain land; and that, Sir, is the only step that 
could have been taken to save the North American Indian from extinction. 
It is a fact that one observes in relation to any primitive tribe, whether 
in India or America, in regard to the Bushmen of Australia and in fact 
m every country of the world. It is not a peculiarity of the British ad- 
ministration, and I submit that my Honourable friends on the other side, 
if they are so imbued with democratic sentiment as they state, will re- 
cognize that it is necessary to protect backward and primitive races from 
the ordinary operations of civilized administration. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative)- Sir, it was asserted by one 
of the speakers that the motive' which underlies the motion and actuates 
those who have moved the Resolution and supported it is somewhat of a 
sordid nature. I -want to refute that argument by telling them that there 
is a better motive, and a motive which can be appreciated by the TV! embers 
on the opposite Benches if they agree to follow my arguments a hit more 
seriously. These scheduled tracts and similar other traets, where a civi- 
lized form of administration does not exist, are in mv opinion so many breed- 
ing grounds for the germs of despotism to grow, and it is with a view to kill 
those germs of despotism and the consequent fell disease v hich has been 
easing into the vitals of the entire bodv politic of this country that we 
are actually driven to move these Resolutions and call upon the Govern- 
ment to introduce a civilized form of administration in these tracts. If 
you really want to have this country properly governed in a civilized way 
one of the essential conditions in my opinion is to see that there is no 
tract in this country wdiere the officers can catch the contagion of or get 
the opportunity of training thtmsclvcs in despotism. So long 
as tracts of this kind arc in existence where they can learn to become 
tyrants and despots it will be impossible for the Government to supply 
this country with a type of administrator under whom a responsible form 
of government can grow. That is one of the reasons whv we insist that 
the Government should annihilate all those forms of administration which 
do not recognize any civilized forms or methods. That is the main reason 
for moving this Resolution. It has been said again and again that Govern- 
ment are very desirous of giving a fair opportunity to this country to 
develop self-governing institutions on the lines of , self-governing nations. 
What I want to say is this. If that is possible only by having a suitable 
type of administrator trained in the habit of responsible systems of govern- 
ment, then the first condition necessary is that he should not have any 
opportunity of forming an attachment for the system of administration 
which prevails in these scheduled tracts. That is one reason why we 
move these Resolutions. 

There is a second reason besides this for me to get up and support it. 
'■There is an amendment to include the tract of Sambalpur also in tBte 
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Resolution. Now, it may be known to this House that Sambalpur was- 
once a district of the Central Provings, and when that district was trans- 
ferred to Bengal, it was practically on the same level as the district of 
Mandla in the Central Provinces. Sir, when the Government of India. 
Act came into force, the district of Mandla was for some time exempted 
from the operation of that Act, but within five years the Central Provinces 
Government thought that the district was sufficiently advanced and com- 
petent to enjoy the privileges under the Government of India Act, and 
now the district of Mandla is given the same privileges which every other 
district of, the Central Provinces enjoys under the Government of India 
Act. It is strange to find that with regard to the district of Sambalpur, 
which has been taken away from us and joined on to Bengal first and 
to Bihar later, the Government of India do not think that it is yet 
capable of enjoying the same rights which the district of Mandla, which 
was sometime before on the same level as the district of Sambalpur, is 
now thought competent by the Government of the Central Provinces to 
enjoy. I really want to know whether its connection with Bengal or Bihar 
has made it more incompetent, or whether that district has become unfit 
for any other reason to progress sufficiently on the same lines on which 
the district of Mandla has found it possible to progress and to become 
fit; I fail to see absolutely any reason whatsoever to exclude that district 
from the operation of the Government of India Act, when other similar 
districts in the Central Provinces have been found fit to enjoy those 
privileges. This is another reason why I support the amendment moved 
by my friend, Mr. B. Das. 

Sir, in the end I want to bring to the notice of this House the very 
false, fantastic and misleading nature of the analogy which has been drawn 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. Greenfield, who hails from the same pro- 
vince as I do, between the residents of the Santhal Parganas and the 
North American Indians. I do not think that there is any justification 
whatsoever even for those who are responsible for the Government of the 
United States to treat the North American Indians in the manner they 
have done in the past or in the manner they are doing to-day, and it does 
not behove anybody to look up to those things as fit and desirable prece- 
dents; it does not behove the Government of India to look up to those 
precedents for perpetuating the tyranny in this country. If the Government 
of India want to set a better example, they should rather think that 
there is absolutely no harm whatsoever in extending civilized forms of 
government to these people and thus they should teach a lesson to the 
other countries "to extend better rights to the people on whom they have 
in sheer ignorance and arrogance been looking down for so many years as 
barbarous people, unassimilable, as they call it, to the cultured races of 
the world. I earnestly appeal to Honourable Members opposite and affirm 
that if you are inclined to treat them as fit % to enjoy an equal status and 
confer the same, you will find them to be your equals and compeers in 
no time; if you are determined to treat them as primitive, they will be 
annihilated. The processes by which they are being gradually annihilated 
elsewhere ought not to be made an argument or looked upon as precedents 
for justifying and perpetuating a similar sort of tyranny in this land. We 
want to do away with tyranny, and we shall work for it whether you wish 
it or not. 

(Sever*! Honourable Members moved that the <j&estion be put.) 
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Hr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha : Sir, the arguments that have been put 
forward by my Honourable friends on the official Benches are all stale 
-arguments repeated times without number by many other Government 
•officials. Some of these arguments have already been replied to on the 
floor of the House by the various Honourable Members who have preceded 
me, and I will only reply to such of them as have not been touched upon 
by other speakers. 

The Honourable the Home Member has said that by notifications that 
have been issued and enactments that have been enacted long ago they 
are justified — if that be the only justification — in including the sections 
that we find now in the Government of India Act and from the opera- 
tion of which I seek to have the Santhal Parganas and other tracts 
removed by this Resolution. Well, Sir, I really could not understand 
what the Honourable the (Home Member implied by it. Does he want 
to perpetuate a thing which, bad in its inception, has had its bad effects 
ever since it came into being? If he does so, I do not know what to 
say. But after hearing Honourable Members here, can he, I ask, get 
up and say that these laws which he enacted are for the good of the 
people of the tracts? If they are not, I say at least remove such por- 
tions from the operation of those sections as are meant to be removed 
by the Resolution and the amendments that have been moved here. 

The other point that was urged by the Honourable the Horne Member 
was that the agitation for such removal was carried on not by Santhals 
but by outsiders with a view to acquire land or with a view to profit 
in the legal profession or for similar other reasons. I would in this con- 
nection do nothing more than remind the Honourable the Home Member 
of what the Honourable Mr. Ganesh Datta Singh, one of the Ministers 
of Bihar, said in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council on this sub- 
ject. On the 7th of December, 1922, he said: 

“ Now, Sir, it is a fact that in the Santhal Parganas there are not only Santhals, 
but it is the home of the most civilised people of India, the Bengalis. Among the 
Santhals may be counted Lord Sinha and Sir Surendra Nath BAnerji who have got 
their houses there. ,n 

Further on, he says: 

“ Here, I may say the peculiarity of the law is this that it is not applicable to 
men but applicable to land. It is not with regard to a certain class of men what- 
ever their qualifications may be that they are governed by special law but because 
they live in that land and within that boundary they will have to be under that law. 
So it is only the question of land. If you live in the Santhal Parganas, you wili 
have to be subject to that procedure. ** 

And then he goes on to describe the various civilising elements that exist 
in the Santhal Parganas. Now, Sir, this is the opinion of one who 
has a voice in the Government of Bihar and Orissa. Even when he 
spoke it he had a voice in the Government of Bihar and Orissa- The 
envision which was taken on this Resolution will further enlighten 
Honourable Members. Those gentlemen who voted for the Resolution 
on the subject, which ran in the. same strain in which my Resolution 
ijms^ were 88; 20 jpoted against it, and those 20 gentlemen who wey 
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against it were all officials of the Government. All the non-officials 
including the Ministers voted for the Resolution. That will at once 
satisfy the Honourable Member that the feeling in Bihar is very acute 
so far as this question is concerned. 

When he spoke of Santhals not being| concerned with the agitation, 
I thought of reminding the Honourable the Home Member of the memo- 
rial that was submitted to Ills Excellency the Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa, in 1925, containing 13,000 signatures, of Santhals as well as non- 
Santhals. I have got the draft of the memorial with me, here. 

Sir, I am not a lawyer, and my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, the 
Mover of the amendment, is not a lawyer either, and my friend, Mr. 
Ram Narayan Singh, though at one time a lawyer, is no longer practis- 
ing; so, we cannot be accused of self-interest when we plead the cause 
of the Santhal Parganas in this House. If the Honourable the Home 
Member insinuated motives, I would say in return that the Government 
are in love with the despotic form of administration they have there- I 
would say that they do not like that the district should be free from the 
administration which makes the people slaves; I would say that they 
take revongo on them for rebellions. 

Much was said, Sir, of Mr. Cleveland’s services to the Santhal Par- 
ganas. They were splendid services at one time, I admit; but I ask the 
Honourable Homo Member, has the Government retained the arrange- 
ments of Mr. Cleveland? Are the prebent arrangements the same as 
Mr. Cleveland wanted them to be or established in his own time? They 
have been considerably changed, Sir, by the Regulations of 1796, and the 
authority and tho power that was once vested in the Panchnynts has been 
taken away by those Regulations, and they arc governed practically not 
by the Panchaynts but by the agents of the Government in one form or 
other, call it by whatever name you may like. The substance has been 
taken away and they have retained the shadow. 

Now, Sir, with regard to representation, I fail to understand when 
they are capable* of sending representatives to the Assembly and to the 
local Council, why should they be incapable of sending representatives 
to the District Boards. 

With regard to the statistics that have been quoted by my Honourable 
friend opposite' I want to make it clear that I am concerned with the 
laws. Here in tho Bihar and Orissa Census of India, 1921, page 28, I find 
it stated that the number of births over deaths for these 10 years was 
1,91,000 and the rate of growth of the population was again only pre- 
vented from being much higher than it actually was by emigration. Now, 
Sir, even if my figures be incorrect, and the figures quoted by my 
Honourable friend opposite be correct, I do not see how the force of 
my argument can he taken away by that fact? 

Before I sit down I must refer to the amendments that have been 
moved by my Honourable friends. The amendment of Mr. Bam 
Narayan Singh includes Cnota Nagpur, the district of Sfunbalpur and 
the Santhal Parganas. The amendment of Mr. B. Pas includes the 
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Chota Nagpur Division, the district of Angul, Sambalpur and the Santhal 
Parganas. I would . accept the more comprehensive Resolution of Mr. 
B- Das and vote for it although it is not very happily worded. In the 
last part of the amendment it reads: I * * 4 ‘to amend the Schedules of the 
Act accordingly”. ‘The Act/ I suppose, means the Scheduled Districts' 
Act for with reference to the context it cannot mean the Government of 
India Act. 

The Hononrable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, before this House 
commits itself to what 1 am afraid * would be an unwise Btep, for it 
is always unwise to pass a Resolution where it is unnecessary, I should 
like to draw their attention to the fact that one of the motions on 
the paper, and of course I am not quite suro which will be put, refers 
to the withdrawal of section 71 from certain districts. The difficulty of 
dealing with all tkeso very widely different tracts in a simple debate 
has made it hard to keep the debate as clear as I should have lilted . I 
may point out that section 71 does not apply to Chota Nagpur. It does 
not apply to Sambalpur- Therefore, that part of the Resolution has 
already been met, and I would suggest that the House should be 
cautious before it adopts a Resolution recommending a course which is 
not necessary. I may also point out, to clear the issue there, that 
in Chota Nagpur the laws arc the lavs passed by tlio Legislative Council- 
Tliore are no special laws in force in Chota Nagpur other than laws 
which have been passed by the ordinary Legislative Council outside 
certain special tracts; and I believe that is tho same m Sambalpur, 
with the exception of three zamindaris which are a third of the district. In 
the rest of the district — T dare sav Mr Aney will be able to bear me 
out — the law is the same as in the neighbouring district of the Central 
Provinces So as regards the Chota Nagpur Division and Sambalpur I 
realh have a very small case to meet- 

As regards the Santhal Parganas, the matter has been argued at 
considerable length and much interest lias been displayed by Honourable 
Members I should at once like to say that I trust they do not think 
that the debate has been conducted in any other way than debates are 
normally conducted in this House If anybody has felt hurt on the 
other side by references to pleaders I beg they will accept my assurances 
that no one has any desire to deride or laugh at that profession, a pro* 
fession of tho highest distinction. I beg that if any have felt hurt they 
will treat it I am suro as used in debate much as the expression 
“sundried bureaucrats”. I should beg of the House to regard these inter- 
changes as “Pickwickian”. 

I was a little surprised when I heard my Honourable friend Mr. Sri- 
nivasa Iyengar taking his line on this Resolution. It really was a very 
remarkable thing that Government should be attacked because the Gov- 
ernment of India Act contains a section regarding backward tracts. It 
was suggested that by the mere fact that we had recognised there were 
backward tracts in India we were trying to get up evidence to show that 

India was not fit for self-government. Now, Sir, that really is rather a 

poor argument. It is the very existence of the power to declare tracts 
backward that ^enables us to move forward at all. Surely there is no* 

one in this House who seriously contends that there are no backward* 
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tracts in India and that the state of civilisation is the same all over India. 
Do Honourable Members really believe that it would be possible, in 
olrtain parts of the country, on our Frontiers and in many other parts, 
to extend the same political advance as is possible in other parts of the 
country? (Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: “Ask Sir Abdul Qaiyum.”) If 
Honourable Members really are prepared to argue seriously that the 
state of civilisation in all parts of the country is the same, well, all I 
•can say is that I am somewhat surprised. 

I was .interested to hear my friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar observe 
that he had no use for historical research. I quite agree with him — I 
gather that he has none. Sir, I will leave him to his virginal isolation 
m that matter. I have a great respetet for historical research, and his- 
torical research demonstrates to the full the necessity of the policy that 
has been adopted in the Santhal Parganas- I would ask the House 
however to observe that I have no desire whatever to defend or attempt 
to defend the extent of the restriction- What I am here to defend to-day 
is the power to restrict, and I do contend that there is a case for special 
laws in the Santhal Parganas What the measure of those laws may be 
is a matter that ought to bo agitated not here but with the Local Gov- 
ernment. The only point I have to make here and to defend really is that. 

Mr- Joshi demanded from me to do two or three things, and if I may 
have just two or three minutes more, Sir, I shall attempt to deal briefly 
with them. Mr. Joshi always appears in this House as the champion of 
the oppressed on all occasions. He says “What have you done with 
regard to moneylenders?” But when we ask him for his support on 
these matters we do not get it. Now, Sir, he said ‘‘What has the 
4foVemment done 9 You say the Mahajan is rife in the Santhal Par- 
ganas; why did you not do something?” Well, Sir, we have done 
something and wo did it fifty years ago By section 6 of Regulation III 
of 1872 it is laid down that interest on any debt or liability for a period 
exceeding one year shall not be decreed at a higher rate than two per 
cent- per mensem and no compound interest arising from any inter- 
mediate adjustments of account shall be decreed. It is laid down that 
the total interest decreed on it shall never exceed one-fourth of the prin- 
cipal sum if the period be not more than one year. I think those who 
have listened to me fairly will admit that those are Regulations which 
are a considerable restriction on the ordinary law of debts in this country. 
I beg the HoVtse will listen to me on that point with attention. 

Then it was said, what we had done to stop transfers? Raiyati rights 
are transferable only in a small portion of the district — about 250 square 
miles — along the borders of Birbhum, Midnapore and Murshidabad. In 
this area, which is inhabited mostly by Bengalis, transfers had been bo 
frequent as to constitute a custom which had been recognised by the 
Government and the settlement officer. But later on the matter became 
so serious that first the local courts and then the Government found it 
neooesary to deplare all transfers not clearlv covered bv the settlement 
record to be illfegal. Therefore, in the greater part of the district trans- 
fers Are forbidden, and in a particular traot they are only *llowed if they 
are aUppdrfod by old Records. I do beg this House to approach this 
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Besolution, when it comes to voting, very seriously. It was not neces- 
sary for me and I am not contending that all these restrictions are neces- 
sary. But I do contend that this House will be very wrong indeed and 
would fail in its duty if it did not admit that powers of restriction ap£ 
modification are essential in these tracts. 

Hr. President : Order, order. The original question was . 

“ That the following Resolution be adopted : 

‘ This Assembly recommends to th« Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to take steps to bring about the withdrawal of the Santhal 
Parganas District in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation of 
sections 52-A and 71 of the Government of India Act, 1919, And so to 
amend the Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, as to omit from it ‘III — The 
Santhal Parganas’ occurring m Part ITT under the head ‘Scheduled Districts, 
Bengal * of the First Schedule of the Act.* ” 

Since which the following amendment has been moved : 

“ That for the original Resolution the following bo substituted : 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to take immediate steps to bring about the withdrawal of the 
Chota Nagpur Division, the districts of Angul, Sambalpur and the Santhal 
Parganas in the Province of Bihar and Orissa from the operation of pection 
52-A, sub-section (2) of the Government of India Act, 1919, and to amend 
the Schedules of the Act accordingly.’ ” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The Assembly divided : 


AYES— 50. 

Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 

Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 

Aney, Mr. M. 8. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 

Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Ran gas warn i. 

Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jogiah. Mr. Varabagiri Venkata. 

Jpshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kartar SingE, Rardar. 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 


Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Mfidaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Nayudu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Phookun, Srijut Tarun Ram. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 
Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Behari Lai, Lala, 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr, BhAbendra Chandra. 
Singh. Mr, Gaya Prasad. 

S'ngh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar GAnganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir dahibzada. 
Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prmco 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Aahrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur N. A. 

! Qppalaswami. 

Ayvangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Shore, J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Glow, Mr. A. G. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr* H. G. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 

W. M. P. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Heigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. m 

Howell, Mr. E. B 

The motion was adopted. 


Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendxa 
Nath. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes to Three 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re- assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes to Three 
of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


(Haji Abdoola Haroon was called on to move his Resolution re reduc- 
tion of postal rates, but was absent.) 

RESOLUTION RE IMPROVEMENT AND EXPANSION OF BANKING 

FACILITIES. 

. Hr. Sarabhal H^nchand Haji (Bombay Central Division : Non -Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I beg to move the Resolution which runs as follows: 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Commis- 
sion consisting of a majority of Indian members with an Indian Chairman be appointed 
to investigate the present position of the banking institutions, facilities and condi- 
tions in India and to make recommendations for their improvement and expansion, 
with particulai reference to the provision in adequate quantity and appropriate form 
of the capital nr finance necessary for the development of the industries and agricul- 
ture of India.'* 

Sir, in moving this Resolution I would particularly draw the attention 
of this Honourable House to the fact that in a sense this Resolution falls 
into two parts. Primarily what is wianted is that an enquiry be instituted 
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rto study the banking position as it is to-day in order that we might make 
.an all-round progress not merely in banking, but as a result of develop- 
ment in banking, in our industrial and iagricultural life as well and in 
so far as stress is laid here, in the Resolution, on the particular reference 
to the provision of necessary capital for industries and agriculture I should 
like it to be understood that it is not my intention to limit the scope of 
tne enquiry merely to the industrial and agricultural requirements ol India, 
but 1 would be quite willing to have it wide enough to include co-operative 
.banking as well,, though, of course, in this connection it will have to 
be remembered that the subject of co-operation was gone into by a Com- 
mittee about 10 years ago, and if it is thought desirable to have a further 
enquiry into this aspect of the subject as well, I shall have no particular 
•objection. 

Coming now to the subject-matter of the Resolution. 1 would state 
that the paucity of necessary capital in this country has been a well 
marked feature of its economic life for many years; as a matter of fact, 
that question dates back to the days when educated Indians began to 
take an interest in the economic life of the country. As early as 1890 the 
late Mahadev Govind Ranade, who, as you are all aware, was the first 
Indian to study in a proper manner the various economic problems relating 
to India, in iiis address before the first Industrial Conference of 1890 
stated : 

“ No fact in the economic condition of tins country arrests more forcibly our 
attention than the contrast presented by the hoards of unused capital stored up in the 
vaults of the Presidency and other exchange banks and the high premium Govern- 
ment securities command on the one side and on the oilier the utter paralysis of 
industry in rural India due to the poverty of the resources of the classes engaged 
hi the production of wealth. It would appear as if some impenetrable barrier mter- 
•cepted the overflow of wealth and barred the channels of communication between the 
reservoirs of capital and the parched fields of industry dried up for want of the 
wealth-bearing and fertilising moisture.” 

ThiB want of communication between the capital of this country and its 
industries has been so remarkable a feature that it has been touched upon 
at practically every Indian Industrial Conference that has been held since 
the first one of 1890, and pointed attention was drawn to the subject as 
late as last Christmas in Calcutta when the Indian Industrial and Com- 
mercial Congross held its sittings. As a matter of fact I should say 
here that my Resolution is mainly based upon the recommendation made 
by this Congress in a resol ution passed by it during its sittings. That, 
‘Sir, is the feeling of the non-official industrinl and commercial community 
•on the subject of Indian banks. That an inquiry was necessary has been 
admitted by a number of Commissions upon which eminent indians sat 
with their non-Indian colleagues The Chamberlain Commission on Cur- 
rency recommended in 1914 that an inquiry should be instituted. This 
subject was taken up in greater detail by the Industrial Commission who 
recommend the following procedure. They state : 


** We ask therefore for the appointment at the earliest possible date of an expert 
•committee to consider what additional banking facilities are necessary for the initial 
and for the current financing of industries, what form of Government assistance or 
^control will be required to ensure their extension on sound lines as widely as possible 
'throughout the country and whether they should be of provincial or of imperial scope 
•orwhether both these forms might not be oombined in a group of institutions working 
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Those were the recommendations of the Report of the Industrial Corni- 
mission. In this connection 1 should like to draw the attention of the 
House to the paragraphs added to the Report on this subject by the 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. It is necessary in order that 
we might fully appreciate the importance of what I -am going to read out 
now that we should take into account the atmosphere an the business 
world of India immediately preceding the recommendations of this Report. 
As you are aware, in the period immediately preceding the one in whichi 
the Report was written carne the bank failures in India. I do not propose 
in the course of my speech this afternoon to raise the question aB to why 
the banks failed I think I owe it to the House to make it clear now 
that we are asking for an enquiry into the banking problems of India, 
and if there has been failure that failure has not been due to the inherent 
inefficiency of Indian banking organizations or of Indians in the manage- 
ment thereof, but it has been due to various circumstances which have 
been summed up shortly by the Government Committee appointed in the 
Punjab in order to study the causes of these failures. The Committee,. 
hs a result of their inquiry, found: 

“ All the evidence produced before us insisted on the want of business knowledge^ 
and experience in company promoters, managers and staff as a primary cause of failure. 
There are few competent managers cither of banks or of industrial concerns ; conse- 
qently egregious blunders were made and some of the so-called dishonesty seems to us. 
very like ignorance, much of it was due to anxiety to cloak losses/' 

This ignorance was no doubt inevitable in the early period of bank flota- 
tions in this country. But let us no more hear either in this House 
or outside of the motives which are behind the activities of Indians in 
the development of their banking organizations. Before I finish this 
subject there is one thing I would like to draw attention to, and that 
is the summing up of the Committee in connection with the assistance 
that should have been afforded to some at least of the Indian banks 
in those days by other banks in this country. The finding of this Com- 
mittee on this subject is rather interesting and with your permission, Sir, 

I will quote it : 

** Speaking generally, our feeling is that the collapse can be referred to two funda- 
mental causes, the inexperience and the defects of the machinery inevitable to the 
starting of every new venture, and Secondly a lack of palliation or remedial action 
such as a Government or fluiwt-Government agency that is State-supported provincial 
bank, might supply." 1 

I hope after these findings of such an authoritative committee as the 
Punjab Inquiry Committee it will no longer be necessary in future for 
Indians to complain that at critical moments in f the lives of their com- 
mercial ventures Government or Government agencies failed to come to- 
their rescue. That much, Sir, with regard to the Industrial Commission 
and its strong recommendation that a banking inquiry should be instituted. 
Following this we find in the proceedings of the last Imperial Legislative 
Council a Resolution by the Honourable Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma, now 
8to» Narnsimlm Sarma, regarding the organization and development of 
the banking system of the country. In this Resolution, Sir Narasimha 
Sarma asked for a committee to study the subject and to recommend 
measures needed for organizing and developing the banking system of 
the country. The importance of thi^ Resolution lies in this fact, 
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tfchat on behalf of Government it was stated by the Honourable Mr. 
Howard — I am quoting his exact words : 

4t The Government are ready to agree, as far as industrial banking goes, that a 
Committee should be appointed. Its composition has not been considered, and that 
will have to be carefully thought out. It was proposed that it should be an expert 
Committee. The Government are quite ready to make such grant as may be necessary 
lor that purpose.” 

This was, Sir, in 1919, and yet that Committee for which practically 
everything seemed to be ready has not yet met. Not baffled by the in- 
difference of the Government on this subject, in 1928 the Honourable 
Mr. V. G. Kale moved in the Council of State a Resolution as follows : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he should be 

f lensed to give effect at as early a date as practicable *to the recommendation of the 
ndian Industrial Commission relating to an inquiry at the hands of an expert Com- 
mittee of the question of industrial finance and industrial banks.” 

This motion, Sir, was adopted by the Council of State, and yet no action 
seems to have been taken. It appears, Sir, that it has been — owing to 
-what reasons I do not know — always the intention of the Government to 
postpone an investigation into this subject. Whonever they are very 
hard pressed for a reply, I know they give a guarantee, as they did in 
1919, that an inquiry will be instituted immediately, and depending upon 
the fact that public memories are short, 111 e\ relapse into inactivity 
(Hear, hear) until after three or four years some Member of the House 
moves a Resolution. Then the promise is repeated and again nothing is 
done. But this subject has recently come to a head, and I hope it will 
not be possible for the Government Benches, and 1 hope the Honourable 
House will make it difficult for the Government Benches, to postpone 
anv longer the consideration of this most important economic subject. 
When the External Capital Committee was appointed, as I have said 
before, the subject came once more to the forefront, and all that 1 seek 
now is to suggest to the Government that the course recommended by 
the External Capital Committee, of which the Honourable the Finance 
Member was himself a Member, should be adopted. The External Capital 
Committee, in going through the various aspects of the question of foreign 
•capital in India, found that India already possesses a largo store of 
potential capital, but much of it is unproductively locked up in bullion 
'and jewellery. As a general principle w§ should like to emphasize that 
the real solution of the problem — that is the problem of liquid money — 
lies in the encouragement of Indian investment and the development of 
India’s internal capital resources, and in order that the internal resources 
<of India may be developed, the suggestions put forward before this Com- 
g v mittee were considered bv them and they made recommenda- 
tions in connection with these suggestions. They say : 

“ Many suggestions have been received by us for the development of the internal 
•capital of the country, but they are generally of a technical character and wtould 
require detailed expert examination before any opinion could* be offered as to their 
'practicability. Co-ordination is required and a general survey should be undertaken 
to show what the position actually is and in what fields further progress can be 
effected.” 

Thi$ is exactly what my Resolution seeks to do. In the course of thfcir 
recommendation the External Capital Committee suggested that before an 
•all -India enquiry was instituted, the Government should gather the opinions 
of the different Governments m the country as also the opinion of the public 
im general. Now, fortunately for nie. all these opinions have been received % 
t>y the Government and they were laid before this House about 8 or 10 
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days ago. Now, I maintain, is the time when a Committee should be* 
appointed because now you have got what the External Capital Committee 
suggested you should obtain before you set forth upon an enquiry. You 
have the opinions of the different Governments; you have the opinions of 
the Imperial Bank of India and of various publicists who are interested in 
this subject. It should no longer be possible to say now that postponement 
would further the economic interests of India. As a matter of fact, Sir, 
from quite an unexpected quarter I have found support for the recom- 
mendation which T propose to make. I find in the published volumes of 
the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, Mr. Strong, the 
American expert, Governor of the Federal Bank, who gave evidence before 
the Commission, states — and I would particularly draw the attention of 
this House to the fact that he was speaking in connection with the ques- 
tion of a Reserve Bank in this country : 

“ In considering the subject of banking in India, I would like to describe first my 
feeling about the general principles which apply to the reorganisation of banking as 
distinct from purely monetary problems. I would liken it, if yon please, first to the 
construction of a foundation for a superstructure, and the foundation for a central 
banking Bystem in India to my mind must be carefully introduced among and inter- 
woven with the existing hanking practices, the existing customs of business, the* 
existing methods of Government in managing its fiscal affairs and the existing business 
that India conducts, but that it should not he applied, as was done to a considerable* 
extent in America, as # a sort of forced readjustment of methods. If this foundation 
upon which the superstructure of a great bank of issue is to be erected m India is 
not a secure one, if the concrete, m other words, has not had time to set and the com- 
pleted superstructure is built upon that foundation, the superstructure is liable to* 
weaken, settle and possibly crack or fall.” 

It is therefore necessary now that we are going to consider shortly the 
question of the establishment of a Reserve Bank, to my mind before we 
commit ourselves to any policy with regard to the Reserve Bank that we 
should have at least, if not a thorough establishment of the banking industry 
in India, at least an investigation into the possibility of a thorough estab- 
lishment so that we might not have in banking what we have got unfor- 
tunately on the administrative side, namely, a top-heavy machinery, a 
Reserve Bank for six Indian banks ! This subject was Iargelv discussed at 
the time when the Reserve Bank Bill was circulated for opinion So I da 
not propose to take any more of the time of the House in connection with 
that subject. But I wduld strongly urge upon you the necessity of having 
the proper foundations laid by the development of Indian banking for the* 
construction of a superstructure of the Reserve Bank in order that the build- 
ing may notr in future crack or fall. 

^ That much. Sir, with regard to the suggestions made from various 
quarters to the Government of India as regards the appointment of a Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee. Now the question that next arises is, what exactly 
is it that this Committee is going to do? It has, I beg to submit, a vast 
area to examine and most far-reaching conclusions to recommend. As my 
Resolution suggests, the enquirv should examine the banking institutions, 
the banking facilities and the banking conditions in this countrv, and recom- 
mkxd measures to develop them. Now the banking institutions of this 
country may be divided # into six main divisions. First of all T would put 
the Indian joint stock banks, secondly, the exchange banks, thirdly, the 
industrial banks, fourthly the co-operative banks, fifthly the agricultural 
banks, and finally the indigenous banSb, or rather the indigenous bankers. 
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These six form to my mind a complete whole, in so far as the existing 
Indian banking institutions are concerned, and a little glance at each one 
of them will, I am sure, convince this Honourable House that an enquiry 
is required if we are at all to develop along sound economic lines. Let us 
first of all examine the question of Indian Joint Stock Bunks 1 have just 
got a few* figures to show how very backward we are m connection with 
banking in this country as compared with other countries. We find that 
this large country with its huge population has only 360 banks including 
their branches as against Australia which has 2,500, Canada 4,000. Japan 
6,000, the United Kingdom, approximately, 9,000, and the United StateB 
of America 85,000. The mere number, the smallness of the Indian figure, 
is sufficient to indicate very strongly that there must be something really 
the matter with the Indian banking organisation, and that some activity 
was necessary if any development was to take place. The picture, Sir, is 
equally disappointing if we look at the figures of the deposits of these banks 
or of their cash balances. I do not wish to weary the House with a long 
array of figures, but the figures to those who are interested are available 
in the Statistical Abstracts and other blue-books published bv the Govern- 
ment and would make some verv wholesome reading, w’holesome in the 
sense that it removes all pre judgment that some of us might have with 
regard to all being well with the banks in this countrv. I find from a study 
of the figures that we are really nowhere and it is only in order that we 
might get some place in the banking world ihnt I recommend an enquiry 
which will investigate the problem and suggest methods for such develop- 
ment. 

That much, Sir, with regard to the Indian banks Now as against that 
we find that the exchange banks in this country are doing a very good 
business as is showrn by the fact that in 10 ^ears their number has grown 
from 11 in 1915 to 18 in 1924. And these banks have increased their 
deposits m India from 34 erores in 1915 to 71 erores in 1924. At the same 
time I would mention that ro, far as their cash balances in India are con- 
cerned they showed in 1915, Rs. 8 erores as against 16 erores in 1924. This, 
Sir, is the progress made by these exchange banks within a space of 10 
years As against that what do we find with regard to the joint stock banks 
about which I spoke a little while ago 9 Now, here I particularly keep the 
Imperial Bank out because I want to put the position of the Indian joint 
stock banks ns against the exchange banks operating in this country In 
1915 the deposits with the Indian joint stock banks were 18 erores and in 
1924 they roso to 52 erores ; but even that figure of 52 erores is nothing as 
compared with that of 71 erores in 1924 in the case of the exchange banks. 
As regards the cash balances of these Indian banks we find that they had 
cash balances of 4 croreR in 1914 and of 11 erores in 1924 There has no 
doubt been some progress but a progress at such a snail-like speed that it 
would take us generations before our banking ever becomes in its size any- 
thing like the banking of the countries whose figures of banks and their 
branches I have quoted. 

That much with regard to the exchange banks. Coming now. Sir, to 
the industrial hanks. I find that there is hardly an industrial bank in this 
country worth naming. So that it is a very sorry picture indeed. The 
case of the other long-term credit banks, as I may eall them, is not quite 
so bad. There are a few agricultural banks, and, as a result of the activities 
of the Committee I mentioned before, there is a fair number of co-operative 
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banks in this country, but their number and their deposits in view of the 
area they cater for are so meagre that I am sure no one in this country 
will be satisfied until something has been done to change the present state 
of affairs. 

Lastly, Sir, 1 come to the indigenous banker who looks after the trade 
and commerce requirements of a large part of the country but who is so 
utterly ignored by the Government that it is not even possible to get from 
the statistics published the figure with regard to the number of these 
bankers in existence. No doubt once in ten years the census gives us the 
figure of the number of men who are engaged in the business of banking, 
establishment of credit, exchange and insurance. Here, Sir, is a subject 
that should draw the particular attention of the Committee I suggest, and 
I think it is high time that something should be done in order that these 
bankers might be regarded in a capacity which will make them more useful in 
the economic system of the country. As a matter of fact, Sir, from tho figures 
that 1 looked up from the last Census Report, I find that the number of 
these bunkers is dwindling and that too at a rapid rate ; the fall from 1911 
to 1921 has been one of almost 18 per cent. Now, it is to my mind rather 
serious that these men who conduct or help to conduct the internal trade 
of the country^ should have their numbers diminished. The External Capital 
Committee in considering the question of the indigenous banker seems to 
my mind to imagine that this indigenous banker is not likely to have any 
important place in the future economic scheme of the country. As a matter 
of fact to my mind ho is the one banking asset we have got in this country 
and that not merely should nothing be done to wipe him out, but that 
measures should be taken — of course it will be for this Committee to suggest 
what these measures should be — but 1 do feel very strongly that measures 
should be taken in order that the indigenous banker may come into his own. 
Some sort of a scheme of co-ordination w ith the* other banks should be 
adopted bv which the present day mahajan or sowcar should be enabled to 
east off all the ethical or rather non-ethical associations that go with his 
name and to take his proper share in the banking scheme of this country. 

Bo much, Sir, with regard to the existing banking institutions in this 
country; and now I will come . . . 

Hr. President: The Honourable Member will agree that, considering 
the importance of the subject and considering also tlic fact that he in 
making his maiden speech, I have allow t*d him sufficient indulgence. He 
will now bring his remarks to a close 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: I shall presently do so, Sir. With regard 
tc the banking facilities and the banking conditions which tho Resolution 
recommends, should be examined by this Committee, I am afraid as the 
subject is rather technical and as my time is up. I do not propose to go 
iajp various technical matters connected with the clearing-house facilities, 
deposit facilities, investment facilities (and so oh. But before I sit down 
with your permission, Sjr, I would like to draw particular attention of 
the House to the fact that the Resolution wants the personnel of the 
Commission to consist of an<dWUan majority with an Indian Chairman* 
It should not be necessary ianrixie to put much stress on this subject, 
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because the feeling of this House on this matter is well known. It is not 
that we want to be parochial in the treatment, or rather in the study of 
a subject of such a technical nature as the present one. It is no doubt 
•necessary that we should have foreign help, and we will gladly welcome 
-it. So far as we are concerned, we do not mind whether the help comes 
from English experts, American experts or even Continental experts. 
Whatever and whoever the experts are, let them come and work in this 
•country as colleagues of their Indian confreres but under an Indian Chair- 
man in order that we might keep the spirit of the Commission national 
in outlook, and, I am sure, Sir, that it is not for the Bmelies that have 
insisted upon the British spirit in the services — and that is the only 
justification for the stoel frame, — it is not for those Benches to suv that 
a Resolution asking for an Indian majority and an Indian Chairman asks 
■for too much. I am quite sure, Sir, that constituted as I suggest, the 
Commission should be, the problem of Indian banking will be solved in a 
manner which is likely to result in the best interesis of India. With 
these words, Sir, I beg to move the Resolution standing in my name. 

Dr. L. E. Hyder (Agra Division . Muhammadan Rural) : Mr. President, 
1 may say at the very outset that I have every sympathy with the Reso- 
lution which has been so eloquently moved by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Sarabhai. He has surveyed the whole banking position in a very 
^masterly manner. But while 1 do say these tilings, Sir, 1 must point out 
1Uat the inquiry which my Honourable iriend demands would not be, so 
far as we are concerned, of very great use, unless we know first of ail 
whatf another inquiry has got to say about this matter. I nfer to the 
case of agriculture, which is the premier industry oi India, whether you 
judge it by the size and wealth of the industry or whether you judge it 
by the total number of people engaged in it or whether you apply to it 
any other criterion which could be applied to any industry in India. 

Now, Sir, as I said, I have very great sympathy with the Resolution 
which has been moved by my Honourable friend, but 1 have to point out 
here that so long as that inquiry which deals with agricultural finance is 
not concluded and has not reported on this particular matter which will 
figure very largely in such an inquiry as the one suggested by my Honour- 
able friend, I think it would not be wise to proceed in the direction indicated 
’by my friend. Well, Sir, I have been interested very much in the speech 
delivered by my friend in regard to the indigenous hanker, and I must 
say that I am very much obliged to him because lie has cleared up the 
•ground for me as I really wondered what the equivalent of the indigenous 
banker would be whether the Indian moneylender or the Indian Sowcar. 
\nd side by side he referred to another aspect of the matter which 1 
think will receive the sympathy of every man who feels for the agricul- 
tural masses of India, and that was the co-operative side of hanking. 
Well, Sir, if there is a diminution, as 1^ hope the words of my friend will 
•burn out to be true, and if the statistics are correct that there is a steady 
'diminution in the number of indigenous bankers, T sav it is n matte * for 
congratulation that there is such a diminution in number If, on the 
other hand, there is an increase in the co-operative facilities which ar$ 
within the reach of the agricultural classes of India, I say that that iff 
matter for congratulation again. I do not think my friend was quite 
Tight when he wag comparing the development of banking in this country 
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re measured by the total number of branches established because there s 
another side of the matter also, that the banking facilities exist for trade, 
and industry and agriculture, and if these three, trade and industry and 
agriculture, are undeveloped, it is no use having any number of banking 
facilities because you will only be increasing the risk and retarding the 
movement which my Honourable friend has so much at heart. There 
are different provinces in India, Sir, and I may say, Sir, that some of the 
provinces are far ahead in this matter. I look at the face of my Honour- 
able friend, Mr. liangaswami Iyengar. Now, Sir, Madras might con* 
gratulate itself on its co-operative credit system. My friends from the 
Punjab, Sir, also are to be congratulated on trying their best to eliminate 
or rather to make the Indian banker give adequate service in an approved 
manner. They have done that, Sir, in these two provinces. But 1 was 
saying that you cannot judge it merely by the test of numbers, because, 
even though my friend has pointed out that there has been a diminution* 
in the number of indigenous bankers, still the bulk of the finance is 
supplied by the indigenous banker to the Indian agriculturist. My fnend, 
Mr. Aney, who knows quite a lot about his part of the world, must know 
that in that part of Berar from which he comes sometimes this finance 
is supplied by the Indian landlord or the Indian banker by advancing 
4 candies of cotton seed and getting 2 candies of cotton; and that 
measured in money works out to a rate of 200 per cent. Well, Sir, in SO’ 
far as the development of co-operative credit facilities in agriculture is 
driving out the indigenous banker, I was saying it is a matter on which 
we can feel pride. And with regard to the question raised as to the 
desirability of instituting an inquiry into the matter, I say that where we 
have waited so long we can wait still a few months more in order to take 
Adequate Btock of the facilities so far available and the remedies that 
will be suggested. 

Mr. B. Da a (OrisBa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, two economists 
of this House have already taken part in this debate; we had two 
different points of view placed before us. It is high time that a layman’ 
intervened in this debate and brought forward the layman’s point of view 
in connection with the banking problem and the banking question in* 
India. My friend, Dr. Hyder, who is a member of the Agricultural Com- 
mission, asked us to wait a few 'days more, a few months more, till the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture is published, and then we 
can go into .the banking question. As far as I remember, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture has nothing to do with the real agriculturists 
of * the country. It is meant for the exporters and for the verv large 
farmers that may spring up in future in India. It is not meant to do 
anything for the agriculturist class, — the masses — and I do not know 
how far our waiting to read that Report will help agricultural banking. 
We have waited too long and to let you know how long we have waited' 
for this inquiry committee on hanking in India I will just read an extract 
from my Honourable friend Pandit Madsn Mohan Malaviva’s note which 
he. attached to the Report of the External Capital Committee. Mv friend 
Mr. Haji just now told vs that the Industrial Commission recommended 
in 1918 that such hanking inquiry committee should be appointed. 
Thereafter Sir Narasimha Sana* moved a Resolution in the Legislative 
Council in 1919. In the note which my Honourable friend Pandit Madam 
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Mohan Malaviya attached to the External Capital Committee s Report 

he says: — 

‘‘It is a matter for real regret that notwithstanding the weighty recommendations 
referred to above, this question has not yet received from Government the attention 
which it so obviously deseives. Nothing more vitally affects the welfare of the people 
of India than the question of the healthy growth and expansion of national commerce 
and industries, ana nothing is more urgently needed to make that growth possible 
and to sustain it than a sound system of national banking and finance, which should 
take note of and provide for the financial needs of the people in all important branches 
of their commercial and industrial existence.’* 

I think it is most opportune that we should discuss this matter to-day 
because the Currency Commission has recommended the establishment of 
a Reserve Bank with a subsidiary bank known as the Imperial Bank for 
the country. If those two banks exist I do not know if the Government 
will ever set their machinery going to fonn a State Bank lo finance the 
industry and agriculture of this country. So it is opportune that we 
should give our mandate to the Government that they should have such 
a banking committee, and that this committee’s decision should be taken 
into account before this House comes to any decision on the formation 
of a Reserve Bank or a Central Bank for India. Sir, as everybody knows 
I am not in love with the Imperial Bank of India. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Is it in love with you or not? 

Mr. B. Das: I do not care if it is not in love with me. I am not in 
love with it. My Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdus Thakurdns, in his 
able minute of dissent to the Report of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Exchange, while discussing the suitability of the Imperial 
Bank of India, says : 

“ It is said that if the Imperinl Bank is developed into a Central Bank ^ the country 
would lose the benefit of the elaborate and wide-spread organisation which has been 
set up through the length and breadth of India to make available to the community 
the increased commercial banking facilities which are so urgently needed and to assist 
in fostering among the people as a whole the habit of banking and investment’. I 
do not think that this necessarily follows ; it is only necessary to mention the model 
of the Bank of France, which successfully discharges both the functions of a Central 
Bank and those of * the initiator of hanking facilities ’ through more than six hundred 
branches. It iR admitted that in India none but a Stnte-awcd bank has either found 
it possible systematically to develop branches, or is likely to be able to do so in future.” 

As I said, I am not in love with the Imperial Bank of India, yet I 
entirely agree with the observations of my Honourable friend Sir 
Purshotamdas. The Imperial Bank to-day has a network 
of branches all over the country and if it likes it can afford facilities to 
the agricultural and co-operative banks and other limited banks in the 
country. In the meantime the Government propose to have another 
bank, the Reserve Bank, in which will be locked up Rs. 400 to 500 crores 
to be sjient as they like, and where does then the development of industry 
and agriculture come in? 

My Honourable friend, Dr. Hvder, said that there has been something 
going on in co-operative agricultural banking. I have got the statistics of 
1928-24. It shows that something has Been done, but the Madras Gov- 
ernment say that only 1*48 per cent, of the people — I will just quote what 
they say: 

“Only 1*46 per cent. »f the population are members of ' the co-operative societies - 
if we Consider the rural population only 1*2 per cent: . . t, 99 

Br.L. X. Border: Multiply it by 5. % 
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Mr. B. 2) as: Let it be 8 per cent. Is that enough? What is the 
capital invested in these banks? Rs. 46 crores including investments and 
everything else. Does that satisfy the 300 millions of the people of India, 
leaving aside the big capitalists like our Honourable friends, Mr. Cocke, 
Fir Purshotaindas Thakurdas and Mr. Haji? The agriculturists are 270 
millions in India, and how much money is needed to develop their agri- 
cultural resources? 

I was reading that very interesting book by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Calvert. He is not here, but he is a member of the Agricultural 
Commission. 1 hope he will bear in mind what ho wrote in that book. 
He said that co-operation is the watchword of development of agriculture 
m any country. If that is so, the State ought to come forward and found 
.sufficient co-operative and agricultural banks so that people may not be 
at the mercy of the money lender and the smvear. We know what these 
poor people pay? Every villager pays 24 to 36 per cent, interest while 

• our money is locked up in the Imperial Bank of India and the Imperial 
Bank does not pay any interest to the Government or to the tax-payer 
and it handles money annually to the tune of Its. 400 crorcs and enjoys 
the credit thereof. I will just quote an interesting passage from the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Exchange on 
this. 

“The fact that Government balances held with .the Imperial Bank in India bore 
no interest, while funds held in London could be employed remuneratively in the 
money market, appears in the past to have led at times to unduly large accumulations 
hi funds in London.” 

What happens? The Finance Member and the Government of India are 
only interested in maintaining the machinery of Government. They want 
to collect certain taxes and to spend them on the administrative machin- 
ery of the country. They have no interest in developing the resources of 
-the country. So, there is that Imperial Bank, my old friend, where all 
.the money is deposited and if anything cannot be deposited, it goes to 
London so that my Honourab T o friend Sir Basil Blackett may manipulate 
it and get a little interest from the London money market to maintain 
1431s surplus Budget. But who thinks of the poor agriculturist, the poor 
tax-paver? You have ail their money and tho State up to now has not 
devised any means to give State aid to the industrial and agricultural 
•development of the country. On the other hand, what do we find? When 
the Indian banks failed the State never extended any helping hand to 
them. Recerftlv no doubt wc have an instance where the Imperial Bank 
wound up a certain concern, namely, the Alliance Bank. But when the 
’Peoples* Bank and a Bank in Bombay — I forget its name — (An Honour- 
able Member : "The Specie Bank") the Specie Bank failed, the Govern- 
ment gave no help and allowed those Indian-managed banks to be wiped 

• out. The State fe*t no concern in Indian banking then. That is not the 
‘right function of the State. The State must function so that the State 
"helps the banking institutions already existing and also helps the agricul- 
turist population and the rurtfl population by building up co-operative 
banks. I have seen the report to which my friend Mr. Haji referred re- 
garding co-operation but the co-operative societies are doing very little 
work. The finances at their disposal are very little. They borrow money 

• from the Government at 6 per cent, and loan out at 9 per cent and 12 per 
veent. while the Imperial Bank gets all our money for nothing. If the 
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State works in the interest of the people it ought to finance these co-opera- 
tive banks and agricultural banks, so that the agriculturist may get his 
money at a low rate of interest to cultivate his land and money may be 
available for the development of the cottage industries. It is highly essen- 
tial that we should have a committee to inquire into the banking system 
in India and before the Reserve Bank comes into existence we must have 
a proper banking system in India. 

My friend Mr. Haji said that we might have Continental experts but 
Continental experts, like Continental steel, might depreciate, so 1 ^ould 
advise only British steel and British experts ! 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay . European) : The Honourable Member who 
has just sat down has given us a very interesting discourse on banking. I 
gather that he is neither a director nor a shareholder of the Imperial Bank. 
He seems to think that there is a greal field for development for the 
Imperial Bank and possibly if lie is asked to jom the Board on some 
occasion he may be able to cam into practice what he has said but I am 
afraid he will find most of his ideas when he comes to carr\ them out are 
not practical. Of course if the Reserve Bank comes into existence, the 
Imperial Bank will become more of a commercial institution and it will 
have possibly more inducement and more inclination to develop in com- 
mercial directions. Neither the Imperial Bank nor any oilier Batik is a 
philanthropic institution and it is no good opening branches in all direc- 
tions, if they are going to be a heavy burden on the working of the Bank. 
It is well known that the Imperial Bank has opened over a hundred 
branches in the last five years and it is equally well known that those 
branches are not likely to pay to any extent for some considerable time. 
If the Imperial Bank were to launch out still further with village banks, 
and so on, it would have to be heavily subsidised to do so. Possibly that 
is the idea of the Honourable Member. He wishes the Imperial Bank to 
be subsidised by Government more than it is already, that is to say, it is 
subsidised at present in that it gets Government money free of interest. 
One has really got to distinguish in a discussion of this sort between the 
agricultural bank and the commercial bank. The commercial bank is really 
needed in a town of some size and commercial development. 

Well, the Mover of this Resolution referred to the serious happenings to 
banks in 1913. I saw something of the banks that failed at that time and 
my investigations into the affairs of several of those banks revealed the 
fact that up to that date very little was known about banking manage- 
ment so far as those institutions were concerned, and they failed because 
they were unsound, they were badly managed and they were far too much 
family concerns. One particular bank I remember had about half a dozen 
large advances all made to concerns which were verv nearly related to the 
bank itself; that is to say, the directors of the bank were directors of the 
various borrowing companies, and so on. Well, development of banking 
in that direction puts back the clock of banking a good many years and we 
do not want banking to go forward unless it is actually on sound lines. 

Whether the Commission which the Resolution recommends is neces- 
sary or desirable at the present time is a very open question. Personally 
I am inclined to agree with Dr. Hyder that the day of appointment certainly 
might be put off until the Agricultural Commission have reported. The 
matter is very much bound up with the premier industry of the country,^ 
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namely, agriculture, and that Commission is bound I take it to make 
certain recommendations with reference to agricultural banking. 

As regards commercial banking in cities I personally do not think that 
we have very much to complain of at the present time. 1 do not profess 
to be an expert in agricultural banking and village banks, etc., but so far 
as banking in towns is concerned, particularly since the Imperial Bank 
launched out, I do not think that the people of this country have very much 
to complain about in that direction. 

It was said that the indigenous banker had been ignored by Government. 
But it is a very moot point whether that is not a very good thing. After all 
the indigenous banker I take it is a man that lends out money at very 
high rates of interest with very little security. That is not banking but 
moneylending and I doubt if Government could help the indigenous banker 
to the benefit of the community.. It seems to me that co-operative banks 
are a sound development of modem times and the more they increase the 
better for the country. But as regards the ordinary moneylender I was 
very glad to hear that there had been a fall of 18 per cent, in the numbers 
of that class of banker between 1911 and 1921. 

I congratulate the Mover on his speech which was of particular 
interest, but 1 suggest to him that it might be desirable if he withdraws 
his Resolution and brings it up at a somewhat later date. 

Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha Ayangar (Pinance Department: Nominated 
♦ Official) : Sir, some of my Honourable friends who voted on the adjourn- 
ment motion last Tuesday were doubtless actuated by the fact that Gov- 
. emment had no interesting business to put before them this week. I wish, 
Sir, you had told them that this week was intended for maiden speeches, 
then 1 think that would have altered the vote a little. So far os I am 
« concerned I wish to take advantage of your offer this morning during the 
maiden speech of Mr. Shy am Narayan Singh to ask my friends on the 
■ other side just to listen and not to heckle. Sir, the first point I want to 
make in connection with this Resolution is that the subject matter of the 
Resolution is covered to a considerable extent by the Currency and Reserve 
Bank Bill now before the Legislative Assembly. Let me explain, Sir, 
some aspects of the Reserve Bank Bill that the House has been asked to 
consider. The first step ’the Reserve Bank will have to take is to get into 
touch with all the banking systems in India and introduce a co-ordinated 
policy in regard to credit control. In order *to assist the Reserve Bank 
when it comes into being, we are trying to get statistics of the various 
indigenous banks in India who are doing banking business or affording bank- 
ing facilities to the public. There is then the question of the extension of 
branch banking. Some witnesses who came before the Currency Com- 
mission said, “ It is all right that the Imperial Bank has opened 100 
branches, but we think that it should not continue to open further branches. 
It must first consdUdate its position.” There were others who said, 

4 4 What about 100 branches: thousands and tens of thousands are not 
sufficient for India.” Whichever may be the correct course, the Imperial 
Rank wants first of all to know in what relation it stands to the Reserve 
Bank and the tax-payer. In the Reserve Bank Bill Government have put 
forward certain proposal! to compensate the Imperial Bank for some of 
the losses which it incurs on the non-paying branches and also to give the 
~Bank some inducement to continue the extension of the banking facilities 
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which ihey /have initiated. There is again, Sir, the question of the promo- 
tion of the Bill habit and the grant of rediscount facilities What the 
Beserve Bank will do in these matters will go a long way to achieve the 
laudable object which the Honourable the Mover of the Resolution has in 
mind. It has been said, Sir, that the development of branch banking in 
India must come first and that the Reserve Bank must come afterwards. 

In fact the Honourable the Mover quoted something from the American 
evidence to show that the question of branch banking should first be consi- 
dered before the Reserve Bank comes up. That evidence was quoted from 
that part of the evidence where Mr. Strong first began to develop the sub- 
ject. Let me quote from a laier portion of the evidence. The Chairman 
put the question to him : 

“Speaking about the constitution of a Central Bank yesterday, you said a Central 
Bank is only possible where a highly organized money market exists. In regard to the 
« organized money market, I understand you refer to the system of a network of banks, 

01 have you got something elso in contemplation ? ” 

The reply was: 

“I say that the proper functioning of a Central Bank will require a money 
market in which it can function. It may not be necessary to create that in advance; 
wo had no bankers’ bills in New York when the Federal Reserve-banks were estab- 
lished. As a necessary and collateral development of the operation of a Central Bank 
it would be well to promote the development of a type of money market in which 
that bank would easily function.” 

* Later on, Sii, lie was asked another question, namely: 

“ You referred yesterday to the necessity that to have a properly functioning 
central bank there must be a money market. Would you agree that the establishment 
of a contra] bank is the best means of establishing such a money market, and that with- 
out a central bank a money market cannot be properly developed.” 

The reply, Sir, was : 

“Yes; and it results in developments that are distortions of the money markets.” 

There is another point in connection with this branch banking business. 
Those who arc acquainted with the American crisis in 1907 will find how 
the absence of a central banking system involved a deplorable curtailment 
of production during that crisis. In fact in regard to one of the industries 
I was told that there was a curtailment of 40 per cent, in that year. The 
Currency Commission therefore was not unaware of the importance of the 
extension of banking facilities in India. When I was travelling to London 
with the Commission on the first day of my trip across the Continent in 
the beautiful P. and O. mail train, I was looking at the smiling fields and 
wonderful roads on the French country side. The Chairman quietly came 
along and asked me, “ Ayangar, what are you looking at?” I said I was 
wondering whether God made the country and man made the town. He 
said, “ Do you know what impression I bear after seeing your country and 
your people? It is this. If my labours on the Commission .will go even 
a little way towards making India produce her capital for productive pur- 
poses, in order to make roads, canals and bridges and making India a bit 
more happy to live in, then my labours on the Commission would not have 
Ween in vain.” I claim, Sir, that the Beserve Bank Bill now before the 
public gives India the fullest opportunity to develop the Indian banking 
habit and the Indian banking facilities, and a consideration of the Resolu- 
tion of the Honourable the Mover in advance of that Bill is, to use an 
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adjective which has been inaptly used by my Honourable friend Sir 
Pursbotamdas Thakurdas in regard to the 18 penny ratio, “most un- 
natural ’ \ (Applause .) 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : Sir, the Reso- 
lution recommends the appointment of a Commission — probably the Hon- 
ourable the Mover has in mind a Royal Commission — for nothing less than 
that would inspire the confidence oi, or impress the imagination of, the 
public and draw sufficient attention to the subject in these days when 
Commissions and Committees have become a new industry by themselves. 
What we want at present is not any Royal Commissions or Committees 
to investigate the necessity of banking and industrial development, but 
one “honest” Commission which will change the heart of the Govern- 
ment, rather which would remove the present unsympathetic, irresponsive 
and irresponsible Government of the country, for unless the Government 
make up their mind to take action and put the recommendations of the 
Commission into practice, it will be sheer waste of public funds to appoint 
a Commission. A Royal Commission may tour round the country in 
special trains and eat dinners, record evidence, publish voluminous reports 
and might give opportunities to some of us here and outside to air our 
views and gain some advertisement. If the Government are really anxious 
to encourage indigenous banking or to introduce the best system of foreign 
banking they have got enough and ready-made information and materials 
in their official archives to take steps for the purpose. To keep the" 
country merely talking and to delay and not to do any real work the 
appointment of a Commission, is a very good method. There is no use 
appointing a Commission unlesB it enjoys the confidence of the public. 
Tliere is no use if it is a packed Commission with a personnel of the kind 
of the last Commission on Indian Currency and ^Finance which was boy- 
cotted and which was more concerned with how Europe would be affected 
if a gold standard with gold currency is introduced in India or in China. 
We do not want a Commission to find out how the Exchange Banks and 
the Imperial Bank of India with foreign shareholders can find ways of 
exploiting India and to earn fat dividends. Nor should the enquiry be to 
find means for earning large dividends by the local banks either. What 
we want is to find out how banking facilities can be extended, to reduce 
high rates of interest in India and how Indians themselves can finance their 
commerce, industries and agriculture. 

I have perused the short summary of the correspondence which has 
passed recently between the Government of India and the Managing Gov- 
ernors of the Imperial Bank of India on the proposals for Indian banking 
and monetary progress. It is rather curious that the Imperial Bank of 
India which competes freely with other banks should be called upon to 
express their opinion in such matters. It will be seen from that that iheir 
idea of Indian banking is how the Imperial Bank of India can do more 
business, for the Government say that they would “welcome the views 
of the Governors as to the desirability and possibility of a further extension 
of the branches” of the bank. Government are pleased to notice "undue 
competition with existing joint stock banks" and "the possibilitv of co- 
ordination with the indigepous banking system of the country". The ques- 
tion of the "system of remittance" is also touched upon; so also is the* 
iilea of "extending the privileges of the Clearing Houses to private banks 
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of suitable status”. The Government really seems anxious to push their 
loans and securities and talk of development of ” Stock Exchanges 
dealing with industrial securities and development of investment through 
Savings Bank and Post Office Cash Certificates.” The so-called advant- 
ages of the banks being free from restrictions placed on the business of 
the Imperial Bank are a myth. The Imperial Bank competes and while 
observing the letter breaks the spirit of these restrictions and thus com- 
petes with the joint stock banks with the additional help of Government 
funds and the advantages of the prestige of its connection with the Gov- 
ernment. On the othor hand the Imperial Bank in reply are only too 
anxiouB to open fresh Public Debt Offices to popularise Government loans 
and investment! How much dots it help or popularise indigenous bank- 
ing? The Commission must find means not Only to organise banking in- 
stitutions, not only of educating the people on the advantages of banking 
and of safe investments of their fuii'* > bm to educate also the *<3fficials of 
the Government how to do their duty in helping the banking institutions 
4 pm 80 ma y of service to the country. Tho ignorance of 

some of the officials in the Local Governments is sometimes 
colossal. Here I shall, with your permission, Sir. digress a little to show 
how it is. The Indian Bank, Limited, Madras, applied to the Government 
of Madras to have tin 1 institution included among the approved banks for 
the investment of funds of the local bodies, such as the District Municipali- 
ties and Local Boards T may add here for the information of the House 
that this is one of the hanks included in the Schedule of 26 banks in India 
whose bills will be discounted by the now Reserve Bank of India when and if 
it is constituted. The Indian Bank, Limited, applied for this recognition in 
October 1924, but the Government of Madras have not yet made up their 
mind in the matter, even after 28 months! The laws delays are proverbial, 
but the Government of Madras have thrown the Jaw courts into the shade. 

Now coming to the point the several departments of the Government 
who are to be consulted in the matter before permission can be granted 
are so blissfully ignorant of banking that they cannot find out if the Bank 
is sound enough to be entrusted with funds The most important depart- 
ment — I shall not name it; you may easily guess — who are supposed to 
find out the solvency of the Bank have, it appears, evolved a noble method 
of testing solvency. According to their test even the Bank of England, or 
any of the Five Big Banks of England are not sale enough. But fortunate- 
ly the Indian Bank, Limited, turns out, in some respects, a better Bank 
aecording to their theory than the leading Banks in England, and yet it 
takes them 28 months to consider over the matter! Lord Goschen, son of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and himself an ex-Ohairmnn of the London 
County and Westminster Bank presides over the departments which 
evolve such banking conundrums T am sure if His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor were consulted, the matter would have been decided long ago." 

• ( > * * 

Never mind that. - A leading Banking institution of Bombay, which is 

recognised by the Bombay and Punjab Governments as quite safe for the 
investment of large fund# of local bodies with it, is not yet found fit for 
investment of the funds in Madras. The Government of Madras is most 
impartially delaying also its recognition as an approved Bank. Now the 
question is who needs education in these matters? Surely some of the 
Government officers. If these banks were recognised the funds lying idle 
with the local bodies earning no interest would have been mobilised for 
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financing trade and commerce in the Presidency. Here we have the Gov- 
ernment of India Finance Department presided over by the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett who knows all about banking, and what he does not 
know is not worth knowing. He has kept the subject of banking alive 
before the public. Now is the time for him to put it into practice. 

The several Local Governments have made suggestions on the ques- 
tion of a co-or din ated survey of banking. I am glad the Bengal Gov- 
ernment have sounded a note of warning not to degenerate ,the enquiry 
into any inquisitorial enquiries which would be unwelcome. We know 
how exhibitions and industrial fail’s have been organised in the past with 
the ostensible object of popularising indigenous manufactures. They were 
really meant to secure samples and to find out tastes, to see how foreign 
manufacturers can meet local wants. After the exhibitions we find goods 
sent into the market by foreigners after their study of local conditions and 
as per samples seen at those exhibitions. 

The Government of Madras have rightly emphasised the need for a 
strong practical committee composed of banking and business experts who 
can deal with the special conditions of particular provinces. It will be 
necessary to study the latest developments of banking in foreign countries, 
as the American Monetary Commission did. It is no use encouraging 
merely old indigenous banking. The best methods and systems in other 
countries must be studied by those who know local needs and conditions 
and who have India’s best interests at heart. The object should be that 
banking institutions should be organised to promote Indian enterprises with 
Indian capital and under Indian control and management. They must be 
run in the best interests of Indians. The enquiry is meant not to help 
the foreign banker who now competes with us from a distance to transfer 
his activities here in order to compete with us ^ithin our own bound- 
aries. In the matter of Indian banking we are bound to consider Indian 
interests firstly, secondly and thirdly. I mean by ‘firstly’ that local 
talents must be employed; by ‘secondly’ that local enterprises must be 
financed in all the branches of commerce, agriculture and industry; and 
by ‘thirdly I mean that the profits should remain in the country. The 
Commission should command the confidence of the country and be com- 
petent to deal with these important questions. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, this is a 
subject in which from the time of my arrival in India and even earlier 
I^have taken a very special interest, namely, the development of bank- 
ing and monetary facilities for India. The discussion td-day cannoft 
be wasted if it brings once again to the attention of a new House and, 
through that House, to the attention of the public the immense loss 
which is being incurred by India year after year and day after day owing 
to the fact that almost all her indigenous capital is being used in such 
ways ns to be entirely unproductive. Idle moijey means idle manhood. 
If the Government of this country, or any Member of this House, knew 
a n means by which Ire could induce the people of this country to make 
their savings available for the development of th'edr country we should 
be contributing tb the future of this country a boon far exceeding any 
that any existing oi previous Government has given or that even a Swaraj 
Government will be able to bring. 
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I was rather pained to hear in the otherwise very admirable Bpeech of 
the opener the accusation that the Government had been indifferent and 
inactive in this matter. It is perfectly true that suggestions have been 
made from time to time for the appointment of Committees and** Com- 
missions to enquire into the subject of banking m India and that the 
Government have not hitherto appointed such a Commission or Com- 
mittee. In spite of the emergence of that new industry which we recently 
heard of — Royal Commissions and Committees — there has been of recent 
times no Committee on Banking. Rovnl Commissions and Committees 
are not very cheap things. They are apt to be rather costly and before 
you appoint one you want to be quite sure that you are giving it a subject 
matter which it can reasonably cover in a reasonable time and in respect 
of which it can make concrete suggestions. It is no good giving a roving 
commission to the body which is to be set to work to enquire into the 
subject. Now the trouble about all the proposals that I have seen for 
this Banking Commission or Committee w that the terms of reference 
are always very vague and very wide It is to enquire into Indian banking 
and to make proposals for increasing the capital available to India. It 
sometimes includes, I know, references to agriculture and industry, but 
that, broadly speaking, is the sor* of general suggestion that is made 
Well, that means that, the Commission if it is really going to do its work 
has to enquire into everything under the sun in India except perhaps that 
it might not undertake the work of the Statutory Commission- 

Now we have at present in existence, as has already been pointed out, 
one Commission, the Agricultural Commission, which is covering a portion 
of this ground. It is covering it from the point of view of the interests 
of agriculture, not from the point of view of the development of banking. 
It is impossible for a Government to create the banking habit in a peoplo. 
If the habit will grow, the Government can help to some extent in the 
development of banking facilities ; but it is the demand that will create the 
supply, xhe last speaker seemed to me to have a curious idea of the 
purpose of banking — although I am sure .that in his interest in the Indian 
Bank which he took the opportunity of advertising, to use his own words, 
he does not conduct his business on the assumption that a bank should 
not earn dividends He said that he did not want this Commission to con- 
sider how banks whether indigenous or external should earn dividends A 
bank will not come into existence unless it is going to earn some kind 
of profits The Imperial Bank which has done more in the last seven 
years' to extend banking facilities in the country than has ever been done 
in any similar period before, has opened over 100 branches in the last 
Beven years and a very large number of those are not paying and they 
would not have been opened and would not bo kept open if it had not 
been for the action taken bv the Government of India in 1920 in amaJga- 
mating the three Presidency Banks into the Imperial Bank and making 
arrangements by which in return for the contract which they had with 
the Government to manage the Government’s balances and other things, 
they undertook to open 100 new branches in five y^ars. ♦ Some of those 
branches at any rate are not paying at present and many of them are not 
likely to pay for some little time, though there is reason to believe that as 
tiqne goes on more and more of them will become paving branches and will 
increase the banking facilities available .to the people up-country. I began 
bv saying that I was sorry to hear the Mover of this motion charge the 
Government with indifference and inactivity in this matter. During the 
last pevep years $ince .the creation of the Imperial Bank* as a result of 
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Government action, a great spread of hanking facilities has taken place 
throughout the country. In addition, during and after the War an im- 
mensl^lllip was given to the habit of investment in this country by, first 
of all., the War Loans, and then bv the loans raised by the Government 
since. Now, those loans since 1022 have been raised entirely for pro- 
ductive purposes, and the productive expenditure of the Government, both 
central and provincial on railways, irrigation and so on has been carried 
out with the help of the savings of the people of India, with groat benefit 
to the people of India in the development of their own country, with 
benefit to the investors who have lent their money to the Government 
and 'found it productive, and with benefit to the Government who have 
been able with the growth of the investment habit in India to bring down 
the rate of interest which is chargeable to the tax-payer and in addition 
to reduce some of their external obligations. The Government have spent 
considerable lime and energy in trying to increase the popularity of the 
Post Office Savings Bank and of the Postal Cash Certificates. In every 
way that is possible the Government have been trying quietly, — not by 
any kind of forcible measures, but quietly — to take every opportunity of 
increasing the habit of banking and investment throughout the country. 
In this connection, I may refer to the action that the Government have 
itaken on the External Capital Committee’s Beport The External 
Capital Committee recommended that • 

“India possesses a vast store of dormant capital awaiting development, and in 
order to make this available for investment, banking facilities must be increased and 
extended. An examination of . the various pra<tical measures suggested in the replies 
is outside the scope of the Committee, but would emphasise the importance of a 
co-ordinated survey being undertaken at thp earliest possible opportunity of the whole 
field of banking in Tndia. This should be followed bv a detailed examination by an 
expert Committee or Committees of the lines along which progress should be effected/* 

A. month or two after that Committee’s. Beport was issued, i had the 
privilege of addressing the University of "Delhi on the subject of Indian 
banking generally, and 1 tried on thal occasion to give an outline of the 
directions whicli should be followed by the survey. T examined the sub- 
ject under various heads. The first head was facilities for deposits such 
as current accounts with banks, Post Office Savings Bank deposits, 
Imperial Bank Savings Bank deposits, short term deposits with banks 
and Postal Cash Certificates. The conclusion that a preliminary survey 
of that subject brought to my mind was that by far the greater part of 
the banking facilities provided in India were provided not by western 
banking methods, but by what are called the indigenous banks, and that 
an early study of the methods of the indigenous banks was most desirable 
*By the indigenous banks I do not moan only or mainly the M aha jam 
or So wears, the village moneylender and the agent of the landlord who 
do in a certain sense something in the nature of what is done by bankers; 
but I should hardly describe their work as properly banking It is the 
Marwaris and firms not working on European lines which nevertheless 
do afford facilities such as the issue of cheque books, the acceptance of 
deposits and pass books and overdrafts. There is a great deal of work 
done by these bankers which is purely banking work, but they are not 
at present brought into any very close connection or anv obviously close 
connection with banking op western lines, and I am sure that one of the 
first duties and serviaitf^hich will be rendered by the Beserve Bank 
whep it oomeB into ipaAt&fenpe will be to trv and complete the chain of 
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connection between the .Reserve Bank at the apex of the pyramid and 
the local bankers., who are not at present included in any statistics, who 
are doing this work down below. If anything can be done in the way of 
adding additional liquidity to the resources of these bankers and increasing 
through them the habit of deposit, I think a very considerable advance may 

I e made. 

The next subject that 1 dealt with is banking education. This % 
very important part of the whole subject; it has not been much spoken 
of to-day, but banking education is probably the key to the future in this 
matter in a way that nothing else is. In regard to this, the House will, 
1 know, be glad to learn that the proposed Indian Institute of Bankers 
which has been under consideration for the last year and a half or two 
years is I understand, now very nearly an accomplished fact. I have taken 
a very considerable interest in securing that the subject should not be 

II owed to sleep and I shall feel verv great satisfaction when 1 hear that 
r.n Indian Institute of Bankers has been actually brought into existence. 
The British Institute of Bankers has been giving very considerable assis- 
tance in this matter and hats been < ncouraging the Imperial Bank who 
have been acting in this matter at the instigation of the Government co 
press forward for the establishment of an Indian Institute to whom the 
British Institute and Briiish hankers generally will be very glad to give 
such assistance as lies in their power but which will be an Indian Insti- 
tute, conducting examinations and promoting banking education with 
special reference to Indian conditions. I dealt with various other sub- 
jects, such as facilities for remittances within the country. The facilities 
granted by the Imperial Bank have recently been further improved. 
Next came clearing house facilities, facilities for investment in Govern- 
ment securities in particular, which of course is all that comes directly 
within the Government s scope, but with the hope that, if you get Hit* 
growth of trie habit of investment in Government securities, iacilities for 
buying and selling Government securities, something in the nature of 
stock exchanges will follow and people, having once learned the habit if 
putting their money into securities of the Government at interest, will, 
rmrticulariy when, as we hope, the interest on Government securities 
falls still low'er, be inclined to take the securities of industrial and other 
concerns. The growth of anything like a market for industrial debentures 
would be an immense asset to Indian industry. 

I dealt then with credit facilities and in that connection, of course, a 
good deal of the work of the Agricultural Commission should be very 
interesting. Credit facilities for agriculturists, the financing of produce, 
the growth of the bill habit in that connection, and the ri 'discounting 
which the Reserve Bank will have to do, will all come in for consideration, 
under that head. 

As regards negotiable instruments, I was speaking at a time notveiy 
1 »ng after the .judgment of the Bombay Higli Court had rather disturbed 
the even course' of the bill in its travels from Jiand to hand — a matter 
wdiich we have been trying to remedy by the introduction a few daya agu 
of* the Negotiable Instruments Bill now under consideration by a Select 
Committee. The effect of that judgment seemed to us to show th*e great 
desirability that there should be at any rate one particular kind of instru- 
ment *bich waa In all circumstances negotiable by delivery. Once a 
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bearer always a bearer. We were warned that there was considerable 
danger that if the position was not altered the popularity of the hundi 
might be seriously diminished, a development which I regard as precisely 
the contrary to the way in which things should develop, because what we 
want to see is the bill of exchange taking a real place in the Indian 
mbney market and forming an important part of the facilities which the 
Reserve Bank will eventually provide through the method of rediscounting. 
There was a statement in one of the replies which have been received 
from the Local Governments, I think, on this subject which is of consider- 
able interest. It is under the recommendation made by Mr. B. F. Madan 
through the Government of Bombay in connection with questions with 
regard to the expansion of banking facilities. It has been suggested that 
there should be one standardized form of bill of exchange. On this 
Mr. Madan says: 

u The seller of all commodities should draw bills on the buyer at every stage as 
on the Continent and Japar and the United States and the Imperial Bank should give 
preference to such bills over the present bills which are more in the nature of accom- 
modation bills. If such bills are to be encouraged, the stamp duty on internal bills 
of exchange should be reduced. The Indian commercial community is not yet pre- 
pared for such a revolutionary change as standardized bills of exchange payable to 
hearer in spite of anything which may be written on it as suggested by Sir Basil 
Blackett. What Government can do by legislation is to provide that where any bill 
is on the fafte of it made payable to beardr, it shall remain payable to bearer in spite 
of anything which may be written on the back and that any such change should be 
indicated on the face of such bill." 

We are, as I have said, at present discussing that particular subject 
and I only mention it as a case in which the Government are following 
up the recommendations of the External Capital Committee. Immediate- 
ly after that speech was made, the Government of India circularised the 
Local Governments and other bodies with a view to the preparation of that 
survey of Indian banking which according to the External Capital Com- 
mittee was to precede detailed examination by an expert committee or* 
committees. The replies have not all been received to that circular, but 
the great majority of them have bpen received and were laid on the table 
of the House and were used by the Mover this evening in making his 
speech. In addition, as a result of that address of mine to the Delhi 
University, I am very glad to say that quite a number of people have 
taken an interest in research in regard to banking. I am myself in 
correspondence with 4 or 6 different people who are engaged on a research 
into the methods and extent of indigenous banking in various parts of the 
country. I *am sure that research of that sort by graduates of universities 
will be not only very valuable to tbemselveB but extremely valuable to the 
country in opening up a region, our knowledge of which is curiously 
insufficient at present. 

Now, as regards the Resolution which has been moved to-day, the posi- 
tion of the Government in the matter will, I think, have Keen clear from 
what I have already said. The Resolution recommends that a Co mmis sion 
be appointed. I am not sure that I should like to commit myself to the 
view that it should be a Royal Commission, which I suppose is what “Com- 
mission ” means. I am entirely at one with the Mover in +.hfnVfog that 
an inquiry should be held into this question of the development of banking 
facilities in India. The mature of that inquiry is, I think, a question on 
which we do not want m arrive at premature conclusions. Jt might be 
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desirable simply to appoint one or two experts separately or in conjunction 
to examino particular portions of the subject, or it might be desirable to 
appoint something in the nature of a committee which is itself expert, at 
it might even be^ desirable to appoint a committee which is not itself 
expert. 1 think it is too soon to say exactly what form the inquiry should 
take or how its members should be chosen. The Government are further 
of opinion that it is early at the moment to begin such an inquiry. No 
doubt, the Mover himself has already anticipated this view of Govern- 
ment by complaining that the Government’s attitude is always that they 
are going to appoint a committee but never that they are appointing one, 
but we have had reference made to several reasons why the present 
moment is not entirely suitable for the appointment of a committee. It 
would certainly be most undesirable to appoint a committee or commis- 
sion to enquire into the question of the finances of agriculture or the 
facilities for agricultural banking as at the present time the Agricultural 
Commission is still engaged in making its ' inquiries. There is also a very 
considerable difficulty in the matter of what the duties of a banking com- 
mittee should be owing to the fact that co-operative banking on which I 
have hardly touched is one of the most important features of the growth 
of banking in India in the last 20 years and one of the most hopeful. The 
subject of co-operation is a Provincial Government and not a Central Gov- 
ernment subject and it is very doubtful whether a committee covering the 
whole of India and Burma and dealing with co-operative banking would be 
a desirable body. Co-operation is a matter the purpose of which is to 
bring the individual into contact with other individuals and create a ohain 
of contract gradually leading from the individual cultivator up towards the 
central co-operative body, which in my opinion has at least a large enough 
field to cover when it is provincial, when it has to cover the whole of one 
large province or Presidency in India. A* central co-operative bank or body 
for India as a whole might, I think, have results not at all what is desired 
by those who are the keenest on the promotion of the spirit of co-operation, 
We do not want to centralise co-operation out of existence. Then another 
reason 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : The other day in the discussion on the 
Reserve Bank Bill the Honourable Member told us that a co-operative 
society might not come under the Reserve Bank scheme: I believe it was 
in answer to a question by Mr. Joshi when he wanted the co-operative 
banks to be included in the Schedule. Now, how will this fit in? I 
gather from the Honourable Member now that the Reserve Bank Bill 
would deal with this question as well so far as the agricultural banks are 
concerned. iWill the Honourable Member kindly explain to us something 
more about it? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is a little too much to ask me 
to launch forth into the question of the relation of co-operative banks with 
the Reserve Bank. The Reserve Bank I think ought certainly to be an 
extremely useful institution for the purposes of the provincial co-operative 
batiks, but I think it would be a more useful institution than a single 
central co-operative bank for the whole of India. I do not know whether 
that answers to some extent the implications of my Honourable friend's 
question. I do not think that the co-operative banks should come under 
the same category as joint stock banks and bV asked to place with the 
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^Reserve Bank as a matter of legal obligation a proportion of their time 
and demand liabilities. But that the Reserve Bank should through the 
co-operative banks use its influence for the advancement of the financial 
interests of agriculture and the agriculturists is, I think, most desirable, 
and I hope when it comes into existence it will* do a great deal to advance 
the interests, through the co-operative banks, of agriculture, of the market- 
ing of produce and the facilities for agricultural loans generally. The fact 
that the Beserve Bank is not yet in existence was one of the facts 1 was 
gohlg to allude to as a reason why it is not yet the right moment to 
appoint this Commission We shall be discussing this subject in connec- 
tion' with the lieserve Bank and I hope we shall ourselves be taking rather 
a wide survey of banking and financial facilities in India After the dis- 
cussions have taken place in this House and in the country in connection 
with the creation of the Keserve Bank, when that Bank has been brought 
into existence or is about to be brought into existence and when the Agri- 
cultural Commission’s Report lias been received, that will be the time for 
further action. Speaking for Government, I am prepared to say that the 
Government are most desirous that immediate steps should then be taken 
by some means or other to start a searching inquiry into banking facilities 
in India and the best means for improving them In these circumstances 
I hope that the Honourable the Mover will not think it necessary to press 
his motion. I rather doubt if the House would care to commit itself to that 
Resolution as it actually stands with the demand for a Royal Commission 
at this particular moment. 


Sir Porahotamdag ThaktkrdaB (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian Com- 
merce) : I would like to start by congratulating the Honourable Member 
Mr. Ayangar of the Finance Department on his maiden speoch here. It 
was a pUuBurc to hear him and the confidence with which he spoke assures 
us a good deal of useful information us this Session proceeds. It is in the 
fitness of things that Mr. Avangar should have taken advantage of this 
debate to-day to put forward one of those measures for which I think he 
perhaps justifiably feels proud as a member of the Finance Department 
As the Honourable the Finance Member reminded Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya 
that he was advertising h,is bank, mav I remind Mr. Ayangar that he was 
utilising this debate for a little publicitv for what has lately been very 
near the het&*t of the Finance Member. But I wonder, Sir, if Mr. Ayangar 
was not mixing up the issues when he quoted Governor Strong with refer- 
ence to the two quotations that my friend Mr. Sarabhai Haji gave from 
the same eminent financier in connection with the necessity of having 
more banking facilities in India. I have not Governor Strong’s evidence 
wit* me, here, but I put it to Mr. Ayangar whether what he quoted from 
Governor Strong did not refer to banking facilities but to creating monev 
markets, which latter has a bearing on having bill markets for the Reserve 
Bonk. The two points nre* widely different, if I may point out to 
Mr. Ayangar, and whilst T am quite prepared to concede that Mr Ayangar 
quoted his part of Governor Strong’s evidence innocently, I put it to him 
that if he reads it over again he will see that it does not bear quotation 
a* all with the point of view which my Honourable friend Mr Haii has 
been pressing before thjs House. J 

. / fee1 ’ Sir ’ nation whether in India we have adequate 

fanil rim for purposes of banking or not blocks of fio difference of opinion. 
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This morning in the very interesting debate that we had the Honourable 
the Home Member, Sir, quoted what the Government have done in the 
backward Santhal Parganas in connection with keeping down the utilizer 
and the bow car there, and if I remember it correctly the Honourable Mem- 
ber congratulated himself that about 50 years back in those backward 
tracts the Government had passed a Regulation saying that nobody would 
be entitled to recover a higher rate of interest from the Santhals, for 
whom the Government are so very solicitous, than 2 per cent, per month. 
And Sir Alexander Muddiman said that is much better than what happens 
to be in vogue in any other part of the country. 24 per cent, per annum 
interest is thought by the Honourable the Home Member to be a reason- 
able rate of interest which even the Government willingly allow on debts of 
agriculturists. That is, Sir, the best protection which a benign Govern- 
ment can extend to our friends in the backward tracts. What then, Sir, 
can be the average rate of interest which our agriculturists must be paying 
in the forward provinces where no such Regulations are permissible? Com- 
ment I submit is unnecessary and I am sure that what has been at the 
back of my Honourable friend Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji’s mind is that 
in the urban and rural districts, the rate of interest at which people 
can borrow money is bo high that it iB time the Government did something 
to have that levelled down to something approximately the rate at which 
people borrow, shall I say, in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. That is the 
question I agree with the Finance Member that if anything could be devised 
to induce people to greater investment of their surplus money and to less 
hoarding — I use the word “hoarding'* in its broadest and most general 
sense: I do not want it to be quoted that I think people in India are 
hoarding — I agree with him that if anything can be done in that direction 
it will be a service to India. But there, Sir, I do not wish to anticipate 
the important debates which are to follow later this and next session. I 
am one of thgse who feel that the Government of India Ho not encourage 
people to give up their hoarding habits. But this is not the occasion to 
say more or in detail about that. What in the meantime is required is 
not to lose sight of the facts, which are that even in a non-regulated tract 
Government tolerate and almost approve of rates of interest up to 24 per 
cent, per annum. In other parts, many of my friends on this side of the 
House know, and many of the Government officials on the other side of 
the House I am sure also know, the average rate which the agriculturist 
pays is 30 per cent, per annum. During the last six months I have seen 
documentary evidence of how agriculturists have borrowed for four and 
five months at rates of interest which varied from 35 to 40 per cent, per 
annum. I do not wish to minimise the assistance which co-operative bank- 
ing has given, but there is a limit up to which these institutions can use- 
fully give assistance. I do not think it will help to overlook this. Facts 
are there staring us in the face. What I think worries the mind' of young 
India, and those who are not merchants, is the progress of banking in 
Germany, in Canada, in Australia or even in the East in Japanr While 
in all these countries banking institutions run into figures of 5,000, 10,000 
and even higher, how is it that after 125 years of banking experience in 
India — the first Bank of Bengal was started in 1805 — how is it that in 
1 India to-day all that we can boast of is the Imperial Bank of India with 
164 branches, the last hundred having been started under pressure from 
the Central Legislature of the day? That is the question which worries 
'many. It is true that this good, old country continues to roll on in spite 
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of inadequate banking facilities. But can the Government, and ahould 
the Government, not do something to bring India into line with those 
other countries? 

In the meantime, Sir, how does this country get on? Thanks, to our 
groat indigenous genius for banking purposes, we still have the entec- 
piibing Shikarpuri Multani from Sind, the indispensable but much abused 
Mar nan lrom Uajputanu and the successful Ohetty from the south, who 
uro the bankers of the masses of India. (Applause.) It is no use saying 
that either the impeiinl bank nr am of the exchange hanks or any of the 
indigenous banks, including my Honourable friend's Indian bank cater 
for or touch even a fringe ol tho masses of India It is these three classes 
of people, and the Marwari, the most abused of them all, who really fill 
the want ot the masses of India I heard som'e Honourable Member say- 
ing in the course of this debate, “Eliminate the indigenous banker/’ I 
know my Honourable friend Dr Hyder then modified it He congratulated 
us that there were fewer of these men I would like him to watch, look 
into it, and find out what replaced these indigenous bankers. What you 
want there is not elimination of these indigenous hankers, because any 
other system of bunking would be much too costly for our poor masses. 
What you want is a healthy check over these indigenous bankers, more 
facilities for them so that the,\ may be able to lend, not at 24 per cent 
but, shall 1 say, at 7 per cent. (Hear, hear.) That is the question which 
I am sure mv Honourable fri< nd has m mind, and tint is the question 
which I submit the Finance Member need not put rff either for the report 
of the Agricultural ( ommrsion or for his Lo^orv Bank scheme, booauso 
whatever "Reserve Bank mav lie established, Sir, it will not make this 
sort of finance available to tho masses at their doors We want to re- 
cognize thut India cannot afford hank branches on the lines of the West* 
they are much too costly. With a manager, an assistant manager, a 
shroff, a Superintendent and a few chaprassis in your office, you can have 
no margin left for banking profit in the rural areas You must leave the 
indigenous banker to nlny Ihe useful part of his work hut you can put 
him under some Rort of inducement so that he may lend money on more 
reasonable terms. If vou fail in that then support some substitute which 
will bring nearer to tho peasant in the countryside the facilities for borrow- 
ing. But the first alternative must be tried whole-heartedly and sufficiently 
well. I do not wish, Sir, to take up more time of this House. I know 
that to sav to my Honourable friend, “Put this off until after the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture has reported or put it off until after the Reserve 
Bank Bill has been put through” will only make the next Honourable 
Mqpibcr within six. months or a year who mav be lucky with the ballot 
box to quote still one more reason, one more example how the Government 
sympathise with such a Resolution but put off action. I would put it to 
the Finance Member whether he cannot now see his way to make a 
•start in the direction indicated bv me, and I am sure that, if he agrees 
with the views which I have put forward — I see he does not because he 
shades his head — and I put them forward after serious thoufljht^ for example, 
I have had Rome personal experience in this direction — I dan assure him 
that this is what is at the back of the minds of Indians when they say, 
“We are not satisfied with banking facilities here”. 

One more word, Sir, and I have done. My Honourable friends wonder 
why there are fewer Indian-run banks. I do not wish to criticise only 
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one side, I wish In suggest In those who me teen to see Indian banks 
Nourish whether from the history of the last 10-12 years they may sot 
find that ior the failure or the small number oi Indian banks that ve hare, 
we, the investing part oi the Inin public, in fa concerns, are our- 
selves fairly responsible, The Man investor, Sir, in banking institu- 
tions has proved In be childlike, over-suspicions, easily misled, and not 
treating these banting institutions with that seriousness and confidence 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday , 14th February, 1927. 


* 

The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

Mr. Abdul Halim Ghaznavi (Dacca Division : Muhammadan Rural) ; 

and 

U. Tok Kyi (Burma: Non-European). 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

TRANSFER OF THE DISTRICT OF SYLHET FROM ASSAM TO BENGAL. 

324. *Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: With reference to the Government of 
India, Home Department communique, dated the 13th June, 1926, on the 
subject of the transfer of the district of Sylhet from Assam to Bengal 
and the statement made by the Honourable the Home Member during the 
debate on the question in the Legislative Assembly on the 31st January, 
1926: 

(1) Will Government be pleased to enlighten the House about the 

Despatch sent by the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State for India and what were the recommendations 
contained therein? 

(2) In view of the pledge given to the Assembly for an opportunity 

of discussing this matter, will Government consider the desir- 
ability of bringing up the subject for discussion before the 
Assembly at an early date? 

(3) Will Government be pleased to state what was exactly the reply 

received on the subject by the Government of India from the 
Secretary of State and if they would be pleased to publish it 
for the information of the public? 

(4) Do Government propose to publish all the correspondence other 

than that which has already been published that may have 
taken place between them and the Government of Assam or 
Bengal or any other party including the Secretary of State 
on this particular subject? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: (1), (3) and (4). .The 

Honourable Member is referred to the answer which, I gave to Mr. Kamini 
Kumar Chanda ’a question on the 20th of August, 3926. 

(2) The a'uggesition which I made to the House on the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, 1925 (not on tl^blst January, 1926, when no meeting was held), 
wire “that this IlesOTtitjfcm now before the House should be withdrawn and 
that we should discubs the matter on a further Resolution next Session’'. 
If there is any strong feeling in the House and any Member puts down a 
Resolution, I will see if I can find time for its discussion after the Budget- 

( 701 ) 
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325. "Colonel J. D. Crawford: As I have received the information since 
giving notice of my question No. 325, with vour permission I do not wish- 
to press that question, Sir. 

* 

Late Aeeivals of the' English Mail Stoamebs at Bombay. 

326. '"Colonel J. D. Crawford: (a) Will Government please state what 
are the existing arrangements with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company regarding the delivery at Bombay of the Engli^Ji 
Mails? 

(b) Are Government aware of the causes of the frequent late arrivals 
of the English Mail steamers at Bombay? 

(o) Are Government taking any action to insist on the arrival of the 
English Mail steamers at Bombay by 6 a.m. on Fridays? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: («) The English mails are 
due to arrive at Bombay at 6 a.m- on Friday morning provided that the 
mail steamer leaves Marseilles at midnight of Friday. 

( b ) Government understand that among the causes of late arrival are 
labour troubles at Marseilles — a heavy Snow storm, fouling a buoy at 
Aden and inferior coal owing to the coal strike. 

(c) So far as Government are aware, the causes have been beyond the 
control of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. The 
delays on 28th August and 1st October, 192G, were apparently due to the 
employment of D Class Ships. The Director-General is corresponding 
with the P. and O. Company and the Secretary of the General Post Office, 
London. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Do the Government of India have any say in 
these arrangements? 

The Honourable 81r Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The arrangements are 
made mostly by the General Post Office, London, but the Government of 
India are consulted by them if there is any departure from established 
arrangements. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Are the Government aware of the strength of 
public feeling in this matter? 

The Honourable 8ir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Oh yes, Sir, we are fully 
aware of tha* and for that reason we have been examining the matter- 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Will Government take steps to ensure that 
the mails are regular and to ensure very early delivery in Calcutta? 

~ The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have already said that 
the Dircc 4 or General is in correspondence with the P. and O. Company 
and the Secretary of the General Post Office, London, in regard to the 
punctual receipt of the mails in Bombay. As regards their delivery in 
Calcutta, I am sure mv Honourable friend knows that there is another 
disturbing factor, namely, the breakdown of *he Nerbudda bridge, which 
has necessitated a diversion of the traffic over a slightly longer route. 
That aspect of the question, namely, whether anything can be done to 
expedite the transit between Bombay and CalotrtW'consistently with the 
expenditure involved, id also under the consideration of Government. 

Liaut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney : Will the Honourable Member 
please tell me whether, in view of the present delay in carrying the Eng- 
lish mail from Bombay to Calcutta and it^ diversion over a longer route, 
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*he has considered the Advisability of carrying the English mail over the 
Bengal Nagpur Kailway? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra ^ Sir, mv information is that 
the delay involved by this diversion about the place where the Nerbudda 
bridge has broken dpwn is about 4 hours. Certain preliminary calcu- 
lations which have been made by the Director General also indicate that 
by introducing a special train by the Bengal Nagpur Kaihvuy it may cost 
as much as one lakh of rupees up to the time by when the railway autho- 
rities hope to rebuild the Nerbudda bridge The matter ,is now under 
the consideration of Government as to whether, having regard to that 
amount of expenditure and in view of the extra convenience which will be 
provided thereby, it is necessary to make any such special arrangements 
as that referred to by my Honourable friend Colonel Gidnev. 

Sir Hari Singh Gk>ur: Sir, is the Honourable Member aware that the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway route is about 200 miles shorter than the East 
Indian route from Bombay 'to Calcutta, and is he aware that in the 
natural course, because it is a shorter route, it will cost Icbs, and is he 
further aware that about 00 per cent, of the mail is for delivery in 
Calcutta and its suburbs and consequently can be landed at its destination 
by the shortest route? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I do not quite realize 
whether the Honourable Member wants me definitely to abandon the 
East Indian route, because there are considerable areas which are served 
by that route, including Jubbulpur itself 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Is it a fact 4 hat even taking into account the 
delay due to the break down of the Nerbudda bridge the time taken from 
Bombay to Calcutta b\ the English mails is now longer than dt was before 
the War 0 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Mv information is, Sir, 
that the answer to Colonel Crawford’s question is in the negative; but 
as I have said the whole question is now' receiving rnv further considera- 
tion. 

Sir Hari Sin?h Gour: The Honourable Member has not replied to my 
las* question He has interrogated me in return and my reply is . . , 
(Several Honourable Members : “Order, order.") Sir, I beg to ask 
whether the w r hole question as to the transit of the English mail along 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway should not now be considered in view r of the 
‘fact that it is a shorter route ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, T am sorry that I 
have not been able to make the position intelligible to the Honourable 
Member from the Central Provinces 

We do hire a certain amount of aceommodal ion from railways for the 
•conveyance of mails from Bombay to Calcutta bv the East Indian route. 
If we were to eonvo\ a certain portion of the mails from Bombay 4o 
Calcutta bv the Bengal-Nagpur route, that, I am toldj would involve the 
hiring of extra accommodation, and would cost about a lakh of rupees for 
nine months during wduch this special arrangement will have to be made. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Mnv I know', Sir, for whose benefit this 
special arrangement is made? Is it for the benefit of Europeans who 
want this acceleration of service, or is it for the benefit of the public in 
‘this country ? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Ultra: It' is for the benefit of all 
members of the public who receive mails from England. 

Sir Victor Saesoon: Sir, have Government considered the inauguration 
of an aerial mail between Bombay and Calcutta to expedite this? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Sir# the question of civili 
aviation will, I hopes come up for consideration on Wednesday next. 

Xr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar : Sir, may 1 know whether the House will 
have an opportunity of discussing this extra arrangement and extra cost 
that is proposed to be put upon the tax-pa>er in this country? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: It is not possible for me, 

* Sir, at the present moment to give any answer to that question. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. (Sidney : Will the Honourable Member please* 
tell me whether it is not a tact that it will cost Bs. 2,000 per mail from 
Bombay to Calcutta if carried by the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I do not know, Sir. If 
the Honourable Member has information on this subject, it is no use his. 
asking me the question. I have given him all the information which came 
into my possession when I was examining this matter last week. 

Sir Harl Singh Gour: May I know, Sir, what are the terms of the con- 
tract regarding the hiring of accommodation on the East Indian Bailway T 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I submit, Sir, that we are 
now getting beyond the original question. I may, however, state that 
the postal authorities go up to the railway authorities and ask them to 
quote the figure for hire; and the Boat Office has got to pay the rate 
demanded. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I inquire whether the contract does not 
provide *lmt the East Indian Bailway would be bound to carry the mails; 
and if there is any breakdown on the line, the contract will for' the time 
being be suspended? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: No, Sir. There is no* 
bucR contract. Arrangements are made with the Bailway for the convey- 
ance of mails by paying them certain rates which are settled between the 
Bailwav and the Post Office. 

Sir Hurl Singh Gour: Is there any contract as to time? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Undoubtedly. The time 
is the time which is ordinarily taken by that particular train to reach 
Calcutta from Bombay. Now if the route is breached, naturally it will' * 
take more time. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is there no provision made for this breach or a 
„ contingent breach on the line ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The answer is in the 
negative- 

V FANCIES IN THE BANKS OF KING'S COMMISSIONED JDfFICERS OF THE 

Indian Armt open to British Officers. 

327. 'Colonel J. 2). Crawford: Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of vacancies in the ranks or King’s Commissioned Officers of 
the Indian Army oped to British Officers which had to be filled during the* 
year ending 28th February, 1927, and the number of recruits obtained? 
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Hr. G. M. Young: The total number of vacancies that have occurred 
.or will occur during the year ending the 28th February 1027 is estimated 
at 118. K is anticipated that the intake for the same period will be 56. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Are Government taking into consideration 
the very serious position disclosed by these figures? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The ques f ion of the recruitment of British ollieers is 
engaging the earnest attention of the Government of India 

Recruitment to thf Army in India Reserve op Officers 

328. *Oolonel J. D- Crawford: Will Government he pleased to state 
by ranks the number of gentlemen so far recruited to the Army in India 
Reserve of Officers, showing separately those recruited for service with 
combatant units? 

Mr. G- M. Young: 1 lay on the tabu a statement giving as far as pos- 
sible the information desired b\ the Honourable Memher. He will see 
from this statement that up to the 1st February, 1927, 288 officers and 91 
officers designate had been appointed to the Arm\ in India Reserve of 
Officers and that of this number, 220 officers and 06 officers designate have 
been posted to combatant units. 


.Statement showing the number of officers of the Army in India Reserve of Officers in each 
of the various ranks ,(up to 1st Febrnarj, 1927). 



Colonel J. D. Crawford: Is the Honourable- Member aware that, as I 
believe, certain officers commanding Auxiliarv units are discouraging their 
men from, joining the Army in India Reserve of Officers on the ground that 
it is threatening the efficiency of the Auxiliary Force? 

Hr. G. M- Young: Government have no information on that point. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Are the Government of India aware that these 
officers commanding feci that if their training m the Auxiliary Force one 
year and their training with the regiment another \ear he counted both 
for their Auxiliary Force efficiency and for their efficiency in the Armv 
in India Reservo of Officers, m<yo candidates would be forthcoming? 

Hr. G. H. Young: Sir, under the arrangements already existing, a 
District or Independent Brigade Commander can exempt an officer designate 
for the Cavalry, Tank Corps, Artillery and Infantry arms of service not 
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in ore than every second year provided that he carries out the training in* 
ihat year for which he is liable under the Auxiliary Force, India, Act. 
Conversely, with the approval of the military authorities as defined by the 
Act, training carried out bv an officer designate may be allowed to count 
against the training prescribed in the Act. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire whether Tnditm officers are at present in- 
cluded in that statement? What is their number? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I cannot tell the Honourable Member what the 
number is; the total includes the Indian officers. 

Mr. B. Das: How many Indian Army Reserve of Officers are there in» 
the Auxiliary and Beserve forces? 

Mr. G. M- Young: If the Honourable Member will put down the ques- 
tion, I will answer it. 

Settlement op Motlah Women and Children in the Andamans. 

829. ♦Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim : (a) Will Government 
be pleased to st trie how many Moplah women and how many children were 
taken to the Andamans? 

(b) The cost per head for taking these women and children from- 
Malabar to the Andamans? 

(c) Is it a fact that these people are governed by jail rules? 

(d) If not, what law is prevailing? . 

(c) Have any arrangements been made for the religious and moral 
education of these Moplah children? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) About 270 women and 

540 children. 

(f>) The average cost per head is Rs. 38. 

(c) No. 

(r/) The ordinary law of British India as modified l>\ the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands Regulation III of 1870, and subsequent amending Re- 
gulations. 

(c) Primary schools have been opened in all Moplah villages, and suit- 
able religious and moral teaching is imparted by Moplah teachers.. 
Mosques have also been built in the majority of villages and are regularly?, 
used. 

MaulviSayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: May I know if it is a fact that 
the teachers in charge of these Moplah children are quite unqualified; 
that they are nominally educated teachers who cannot be expected to im- 
part any kind of education either religious or moral? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander ifuddiman: Sir, that is not my infor- 
mation. 


The Tellicheeby-Mysore Railway. 

880. *Khap Bahadur Haji Abdullfch Hali Kasim: Will Government be- 
pleased to state whether the TfilHoherry^Mysore Railway is under con- 
templation? i 

Me* A* A. L. Parzons: A portion of the line from TelUcherry to the foot, 
of the Ghats is under resumy. 
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Provision or Intermediate Class Compartments *vt> Ptning 
Saloons on Trains running between Midra** and Min galore. 

331. *Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: ((f) Arc Government 

aware that there are no intermediate class com pari 1 non is naming between 
Madras* and Mangalore when all other 'Railways have intermediate com- 
partments? 

(b) Do Government mean to take am act ; on regarding the matter, and 
if so, when? 

(c) Are Government aware that there are no dining saloons running 
between Madras and Mangaloie? 

(d) Do Government mean to take anv action in this direction, and if 
so, when? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government aro aware that intermediate 
class accommodation is not provided on the Madras-Mangalore section. 
It is not a fact that all other rail win , provide intermediate class accommo- 
dation 

(b) No; but the Agent has tin question of providing intermediate class 
accommodation or alternatively of reserving third class compartments for 
a reduced number of fares undbr consideration in consultation with the 
Ljcal Railway Advisory Committee, 

(c) Yes. 

(J) No 1 1ns is «t matter within the discretion of the Agent whose 
n )tict can be drawn to it by means ol rbe Local Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Muhammadan Porn* at ion of the Madras JL’uemdlncy and Malar vr 
AND SoMli Kvwka and the Number or SbAlH ALLOTTED TU 
Muhaaimumns in the Madras Legislative Council. 

332 *Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: («) What is the 
total Muhammadan population of the Madras Presidency and the number 
of seats allotted to them in the Madras Legislative Council? 

(b) Wind is the total Muhammadan population of Malabar and South 
Kanaru and the number of seats allotted to the Muhanmiadnns oi these two 
districts in the Madras Legislative Council? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and ( b ) I lay on the 

tuble a statement giving the information required 


Statement showing the information asked for in part* ( a ) and (b) of question No. 332 . 

(a) The total Muhairmadan population in the Madras Presidency excluding a*.* M 
is 2,840,488. The number of seats^ allotted to them the Maias^nml i*l£ 

(b) The total Muhammadan population of Malabar and South Kanara i» 1 ika no. 

The number of seats allotted to the Muhammadans of these districts m the’ Council 
is three. * UKU 


Discontent in the Customs Service in Calcutta. 

383. *1&. N. X. Joshi: (a) Are Government aware that a feeling of 
discontent has long existed amongst the members of the Custom Seniot 
m Calcutta owing to the severity of punishments inflicted for trivial 
irregularities? 
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(b) Are Government aware that this discontent is aggravated by the 
many supersessions to which senior men in the Service are subjected, 
and that this is a feature peculiar only to the Calcutta Port? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) During 1926, six officers of the 
Calcutta Custom House appealed to the Central Board of Bevenue against 
the orders of the Collector of Customs. In two cases the officers had 
been dismissed, in two their increments had been withheld, 
and in two the officers had been relieved of certain remu- 
nerative but responsible duties. The Government of India do not consider 
that the number or nature of these appeals indicates any undue severity 
in the enforcement of discipline, nor have they any reason to believe that 
such enforcement has given rise to a general feeling of discontent. 

(6) The answer to part (6) is in the negative. 

laleut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Sidney: Will the Honourable Member 
please inform us whether it is a fact that the administration of the Customs 
Association, as at present constituted, on account of its interference with 
the administration of the Department, has been the direct cause of the 
present discontent and want of cooperation and harmony between 
some of the customs employees and the heads of the departments in 
Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I take the information from 
the Honourable Member. I do not think it arises out of the question. 

Lieut-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Is it a fact that the reason why 
this discontent is a feature peculiar onlv to the port of Calcutta is almost 
entirely attributable to the undesirable action of the Presidont of the 
Customs Association? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think my answer to the previous 
question supplies the answer to this question. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Government know the special 
relations existing between the gentleman who asks this question and the 
President of the Association? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think I might ask Mr. Joshi 
that question 

ScrKUSESSIONS IN THE CALCUTTA PREVENTIVE SERVICE DURING THE 
• years 1924- — 1920. 

§34. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (u) Will Government be pleased to state* 

(i) how many supersessions hive taken place in the Calcutta Pre- 

ventive Service dUri&g the years 1924 — 1926, both in the 
acting and permanent appointments; hnd 

(ii) how many supersessions have taken place in the ministerial 

establishment during the same period? 

(6) Are Government prepared to inquire into the circumstances which 
led to the supersessions of seniors and in the ministerial establishment, 
and to state what stops, if any, they contemplate taking to afford the men 
protection against such treatment? 
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Tile Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) (i) Inspectors and officers of 
the Calcutta Preventive Service are on time-scales of pay. Promotion 
from the officers* rank to that of Inspector is by selection, and no question 
of supersession can arise. 

(ii) The ministerial establishment consists of Superintendents, Deputy 
Superintendents, Upper Division clerks and Irwer Division clerks. All 
■these classes are on time-scales of pay. Promotions to the first two are 
made by selection; vacancies in the Upper Division are filled partly by 
direct recruitment and partly by selection from the Lower Division. No 
-question of supersession can, therefore, arise. 

(b) No. 

Supersessions in the Calcutta Preventive Service. 

335. *Mr. N. M Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that one of the clerks in the Calcutta Preventive Service who 
is affected by supersession had pieviouslv been promoted to the Upper 
Division, but was subsequently reverted in favour of a senior and who 
after reversion was superseded by a junior, 39 places below him? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: There are no clerks in the Calcutta 
Preventive Service, nor have the Government of India any information 
regarding any such occurrence in the ministerial establishment of the 
Calcutta Custom House. 

Withdrawal of Offh ial Recognition from the Customs' Service 

Association. 

336. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: In the matter of withdrawal of official recogni- 
tion from the Customs’ Service Association, will Government be pleased 
to state : 

[(a) whether in the action taken by Government, such action was 
influenced by the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules or the 
Recognition Rules; and 

(b) if the former, whether the question was referred for the opinion 
of the Home Department of the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The reply to part (a) of the question * 
ip that the Government took both sets of rules into consideration. The 
reply to part (b) is that the decision was the decision of the Government 
iof India 

(1) Introduction of tiie Siiifi System of Work in Indian Mines. 

k(2) Prohibition of the Employment of Women unpfroround in 
Indian Mixes. 

'337. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state when 
they propose to take Bteps to legislate for introducing the shift system 
of work in Indian mines? * ‘ > 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state when the rules prohibiting fhe 
(employment of women underground in Indian mines will be published 
«nd enforced? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) I hope that it will be 
possible to arrive at a decision on this question very soon but it is nob 
yet possible to fix any date. 
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(ft) The draft regulations have not yet been referred to Mining Boards 
and under section 81 (8) of the Indian Mines Act it is P°* 
publish them until this has been done. The question of bringing 
regulations into force must obviousK depend upon the criticisms recei 
and it is not possible for me to make any prophecy m this connection. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: May I ask whether Government will take steps to 
expedite coming to some decision on this question very soon. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I can assure the Honour* 

8ble Member that Government are doing their best to expedite matters. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION REGARDING 11IF MACHINERY FOR 
sehling Labour Hispras. 

838 *M t. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state 
when thev propose to introduce legislation regarding the machinery for 

settling labour disputes? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Government are not yet 

in a position to say when they will be able to introduce legislation regard- 
ing the machinery for settling labour disputes. The matter is at present 
receiving their consideration. 

Mr. Ohaxnan Lall: Will the Honourable Member be able to tell us how 
soon thc\ are likely to bring in a Bill on the lints of the memorandum 
published bv them 0 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I regret T am unable to 
give my Honourable friend any precise information on the point at this 
stage 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May T ask the Honourable Member what the deity 
is due to*> 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The delay is due to the 

matter being under the considt ration of Government (Laughter ) 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member, Sir, whether 
it js not a fact that the Government of India have been considering this 
matter for a very considerable time? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is perfectly true. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask whether they have come to any mature 
judgment on the subject yet? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No, Sir. 

Mr. Ohamai Lall: Ma> I ask the Honourable Member, Sir, what period is 
usually taken by the Government of India to come to a mature decision 
on such matters? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That depends on the 
importance of the subject, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Does the Honourable Member consider this matter 
not to be a matter of grept importance ? 

* The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is the reason,, Sir„ 
why the Government are taking this amount of time* 
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Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Are we to take it, Sir, that the Govern- 
ment of India alv iys delay matters because they want to consider matters? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Not necesparilv, Sir. 

Mr. A. Bang swami Iyengar: May I ask whether the answer of the 
Honourable Menmer that there is delay because Government are consider- 
ing the matter is a statement of the actual methods oi the G< vemmenfc 
of India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Not necessarily. I havo 
already replied that the delay in this case is due to the importance of the 
oubjcot which has made it necessary for the Government )f indi i to take 
a certain amount of time to come to final conclusions. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 ask whether Government are aware Ihat some 
tour years ago they prevented the Bombay Government from passing 
legislation on this subject on the ground that the Government of Ind.a 
were taking steps to pass this legiC tfion ’ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am aware of that, Sir, 
but 1 have no recollection thet the Government of India ever told the 
Bombay Government that they were going to pass legislation immediately. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Can the Honomuble Member state bv what 
stages they will be abb 4 to conedude their consideration ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I cannot prophesy, Sir. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Cun the Honourable Member give us any idea 
•is to how long it will take tor the Government to finish considering this 
important question? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 have already replied to 
that question 

Introiiucijon oi Li msi viion iok tul Prompt Payment or Wmiis. 

389 *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state 
when thev propose to introduce legislation regarding the question of the 
prompt payment of wages? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Government of Indi* 
have addressed Local Governments in their letter No. I. -1391, dated the 
28th July, 1926, which has been published. Replies are still awaited 
from some Local Governments When these replies have been received 
the question will be examined No Bill will be introduced during this 
Sessii n, but it may be possible to arrange for the discussion of the subject 
by the Standing Advisory Committee attached to the Department of 
Industries and Labour before the Session closes. 

Seliction of Experts tor the Economic Conference tt be held 
under the Ai’sncK? of Tin: League of Nations. 

340. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased t6 state 
whether in selecting five experts for the Economic Conference to be held 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, they will consider the desira- 
bility of selecting some experts who represent the labour view of economic 
'and industrial development? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: As at present advised, Government 
are not satisfied that it is necessary to give effect to the suggestion con- 
veyed in the question. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I know whether the Government are aware 
that the British Government have nominated one of the labour representa- 
tives on their delegation? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I have seen the names of the British 
delegation, Sir, but I am afraid 1 do not know what the politics of the 
respective gentlemen are. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: I understood, Sir, that the Honourable Member 
said “ as at present advised ”. May I know who is responsible for advis- 
'ing the Government? 

Tbs Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am afraid I cannot let the Honour- 
able Member into the secrets of the Government of India. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: May I ask what the reasons were which induced 
*the department responsible for giving a particular kind of advice to the 
Government of India? 0 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Scrutiny of the agenda. 

Use of the Counidors of the Assembly by the Public. 

841. *Mr. Anw&r-ul-Azim : Will Government he pleased to state if the 
•corridors in this Assembly are open to the public — without reserve? If not, 
do the Government propose to take sufficient care not to allow the corridors 
to be made into a public bazaar? 

Mr. L. Grah&m: Admission to the building is by ticket but while work 
is still in progress it is extremely -difficult to exclude persons from the 
corridors. 


Appointments to the Indian Civil Service. 

842. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Alim : Will Government be pleased to state how 
many of the candidates selected by the different Indian Civil Service 
Selection Boards in the various provinces of India have been provided by 
'Government with appointments in the higher Imperial Posts since 1919 
••compatible with their qualifications? 

Ae Honourable Six Alexander Muddiman: There are no Indian Civil 
Service Selection Boards and I am not clear to what the Honourable 
Member is referring. 

Critical Condition of Agriculturists in certain Parts of the 
. Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras. 

848. *Sir Purshotamdaa Thakurdas: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
•state" if they have any objection to ascertain from the Governments of the 
‘Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras, if it is a fact that the condition 
of agriculturists in certain parts of each of these Provinces is critical? 

(b) If the reply to the above be in the negative, i.e., if Government 
have no objection to aseertaan from the Provincial Governments as in- 
dicated in (a) above, will Government be pleased to ascertain the details 
of the distressing condition of agriculturists in each part of the various 
Provinces, named in (a) above, t /fwcertaining simultaneously what steps 
Tiaye been taken by each Provincial Government to help agriculturists out 
<sof*4heir difficulty ? 
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(c) Will Government be pleased to inquire of the Central Provinces 
Government if it is a fact that cotton cultivators in Yeotmal were in such 
a bad plight last September, that they could not afford to employ labour 
for weeding, and the sowkars there were not prepared to lend them money 
even on prohibitive terms? 

(d) If the reply to (c) above from the Provincial Government be in the 
negative, will Government be pleased to ascertain from that Government 
whether any of their officers were informed of this state of things and find, 
out what was done by that Provincial Government to bring relief to the 
cotton cultivators of that District? 

4 (e) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that the deterior- 
ated condition of cultivators in the Central Provinces and Berar, and in' 
the Bombay Presidency generally is due to the currency policy of the 
Government of India especially w ith reference to the artificial apprecia- 
tion of the rupee insisted upon by Government? , 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) and (b) Enquiries are being made. 

(c) and (d) The matter is primarily the concern of the Local Govern- 
ment and the Government of India do not propose to address them on> 
the subject. 

(«) The Honourable Member is really asking for an expression of 
opinion, but so far as the Government of India are concerned, the answer 
is in the negative. 

Mr. B. Das: What steps do the Government of India take when Pro- 
vincial Governments do not do their primary duty and do not look after the 
interests of the agriculturists? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: When such a contingency arises the Government 
of India will consider what they should do, Sir. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I ask whether the Honourable 
Member will lay before the House the result of the inquiries that he is. 
making with reference to (a) and (6)? 

Mr. J. B. Bhore: I shall certainly inform the Honourable Member 
of the reply of the Local Governm'ent. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How long will the Honourable ftlember 
take to make the information available to me? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: That depends upon when I get the reply from the 
Local Government. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How long does the Honourable Member 
expect to take for that? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: So far as I am concerned, I believe the enquiry has 
already gone out. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I request that the information may 
be made available to the House instead of to me individually. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The reply may be lengthy and I am not prepared 
to place it on the table of the House which would involve an addition to 
the panting bill. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I suggest to the Honourable Member 
that the result of his enquiry in this direction may be particularly interest- 
ing and instructive to the House next month and may be made available 
to the House. 
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Mr. J. W. Show: T -shall be very happy to place a copy of the reply 
in the Library of the House. * 

Provision of Quarters or Grant of a House Allowance in lieu 

THEREOF TO INDIAN GUARDS OF THE EaST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

344. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the article headed “ housing accommodation ” published 
in the Weekly Maadoor of Lucknow, the organ of the East Indian Railway 
Union? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Indian guards on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
section of the East Indian Railway as well as on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway and North Western Railway get railway quarters to be near ai 
hand, to be booked any time they are required, on payment of a small 
house rent, and that when quarters are not available for them they get 

1 house allowance ? 

(c) Do the Government propose to urge the Agent, East Indian Rail- 
'way, to bring the staff of the East Indian Railway which is now a State 

Railway on an equal footing with the staff of other State Railways in 
the matter of house accommodation, etc. ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Indian guards of the East Indian Railway 
(excluding the Oudh and Rohilkhand section) get neither railway quarters 

'nor house allowance, as alleged m the above-mentioned article? 

(e) Is it a fact that a palatial building named 14 Colvin Mansion ” has 
been built close to the Howrah station, for the use of officials at a cost 
of about six lakhs of rupees, although these officials get handsome pay and 
most of them have cars of their own? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have not seen the article referred 
to. 

(bl On the lines mentioned quarters for which the usual rent is charged 
are provided for Indian guards where they are required to live cloBe to 
their work and where private enterprise does not adequately meet the 
derpand. House allowance iB not paid where railway quarters are not 
available. 

(c) The policy to be adopted in regard to the provision of quarters for 
railway staff on State- worked Railways has been laid down by Govern- 
ment and will be adopted on the East Indian Railway. 

(<f) Quarters are provided where available on payment of the usual 
rent. House allowance is not paid where quarters are not available. 

(t>) On account of the difficulty of finding house accommodation for 
officers of the East Indian Railway in Calcutta the building referred to 
has been constructed. 

Mr. JampadasM. Mehta: Will the Honourable Member kindly slate 
what is the meaning 6f the words “ usual rent ”? 

Mr* A* A. L. Parsons: The rent laid down in the letter or memorandum 
issued by the Government of India in the Railway Department. 

i 

Mr. J a ian t rt ai M. Mehta: It does not include depreciation and the 
ordinary rate of interest cm capital? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is based on 4 per cent, of the capital cost of 
'the building excluding land. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: And also does not include cost of deprecia- 
tion? . 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It does not. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: It is also limited to 10 per cent, of the 
officer’s salary, which may amount to a rate of interest of 1 per cent. 
Instead of 4 per cent.? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Is the Honourable Member making a statement 
or asking a question? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am asking a question. Is not the result 
that the amount of interest realised mignt in given cases work out at 
1 per cent, instead of 4 per cent. ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am not prepared to accept the Honourable 
Member’s figure of the rate of interest earned on the capital, but the ten 
per cent, of salary limit applies to railway servants as to all other Govern- 
ment servants. 

Provision of Quarters for Indian Guards, Train Examiners, 

ETC. 

345. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact that the Indian guards, Train 
Examiners and others whose duties require them to live near the place 
of their duty, have no quarters? If so, do Government propose to pro- 
vide quarters for them? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The policy ot Government is to provide railway 
•quarters where conditions are such that private enterprise does not ade- 
quately meet the demand for housing the staff and also where it is neces- 
sary for special reasons to provide quarters for certain classes of staff near 
to their work and this is being done as far as funds permit. In accordance 
with this policy, a considerable number of the classes mentioned by the 
Honourable Member have been provided with quarters. 

Construction of a Building in tite Howrah Yard for the Staff 
of the Watch and Ward Department of the East 
Indian Railway. 

B46. *Mr. Amar Nath Butt: Is it a fad that a four-storied building is 
under construction in the Howrah Yard, for the staff of the Watch and 
Ward Department? Has ihe department been permanently or finally sanc- 
tioned ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The answer to both the parts of this question 
is in the affirmative. 

Chief Clerks of the Divisional Offices of the East Indian 

Railway. 

847- •Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government state the num- 
ber of Indian Chief Clerks engaged in the existing six divisions of the 
33ast Indian Railway and in the Head Offices of the various department? 
Is it a fact that the Chief Clerks of all the Divisional Offices in the East 
Indian Railway are non-Indians? 

(b) Is it a fact that one Mr. Perry, while working as Chief Clerk of 
Dinapore Division, was suspended for gross misconduct and irregularities, 
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and was transferred to the Allahabad Division? Will the Government 
state why this man is still allowed to hold charge of a Divisional Office? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (<i) and (5) Government have no 
information and regret that they cannot undertake to enquire into the 
matter. 

Cancellation of the Rfsign\tion tendered by Mr. Howe, an 

Engineer. 

348. *Xr. Axnar Hath Dutt: Is it a fact that one Mr. Howe, an Engi- 
neer, was compelled to resign his appointment for unsatisfactory work,, 
but that his resignation letter was cancelled without the consent of the 
Chief Engineer of the Railway? Will the Government state under what 
circumstances his resignation letter was cancelled although it was duly 
accepted by the Chief Engineer and another qualified Engineer was 
actually ordered to relieve him? 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the negative. The second part does not arise. 

Office Hours of the Clerical Staff of the East Indian Railway 

STATIONED AT J AM\T/PUR. 

349. *Mr. Axnar Hath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the paragraph headed “Clerk wail” published in the Weekly 
Masdoor of Lucknow, the organ of the East Indian Railway Union, dated 
the 17th June, 1926? 

(b) Is it a fact that the office hours for the’ East Indian Railway clerical 
staff stationed at Jamalpur is from 8 a.m. to 4 p m., with one hour's recess 
for tiffin from 11 a.m. to 12 a.m., as complained therein? 

(c) Is it a fact that the office hours for similar staff in the other offices 
of the East Indian Railway ( c.g. y the Divisional offices at Howrah, Asansol, 
Dinapore, Allahabad, Lucknow, Moradabad and the Head Office at 
Calcutta, etc.), are from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. or from 10 a.m. to 4-80 p.m. 
with half an hour off for tiffin, as alleged therein? 

(d) Is it a fact that Indian clerks are not provided with railway 
quarters near their officts? 

(e) Is it a fact that owing to their not having been provided with 
quarters near their offices many of the clerks have to run a good distance 
before and after meals, or to take a full meal early in the morning to 
last them the whole day? 

Office Hours of the Clerical Staff of the East Indian Railway 
stationed at Jamalpur. 

350. *Xr. Am&r Hath Dutt: Is it a fact that sometime ago the work- 
ing account officers staff (mechanical), Jamalpur, submitted a petition to 
the Chief Accounts Officer, Calcutta, through the Workshop Account Officer 
(Mechanical), Jamalptfr, requesting him to change the office hours? If so, 
what steps have beeti taken on the same? 

The HonoMfel# Blr Charles XttUt: I propose, with your permission, 
Sir, to reply to questions Nos. 349 and 860 together. 

Government have no informajfek>n but are making enquiries and will 
let the Honourable Member kno^'xhe result in due course. 
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Long Hours op Duty of the Booking Clerks at Mokameh 

Junction. 

851. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
■been drawn to a paragraph headed “Long hours duty”, published in 
Weekly Mazdoor of Luclmow, the organ of the East Indian Railway Union, 
dated 8th July, 1926? 

('&) Is it a fact that the coaching earning of Mokameh Junction is 15 
to 20 thousand rupees a month ? 

(c) Is it a fact that only {wo hooking clerks are posted at Mokameh 
J unction ? 

( d ) Is it a fact that they have to perform 12 hours’ duty each, the 
senior one in the day and junior one in the night? 

Reduction of the Working Horns of the Booking, Parcel and 
other Staff employed on the East Indian Railway. 

353. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that tho Booking, Parcel 
and other staff at Ondal and other important stations of the East Indian 
Railway have to perform 12 hours’ duty? 

( b ) If so, do Government propose to take immediate steps to reduce 
the working hours of all the staff? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 propose, with your permission, 
Sir, io reply to questions Nr s. 351 and 353 together. 

Government have seen the article referred to. They have not the 
information asked for but I would refer tho Honourable Member to the 
reply given to question No. 140 asked by Dr. K. G. Lohokare on the 
20th August, 1926. 

Maximum Hours of Labour in Industries adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva. 

352. ’•‘Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact {hat at the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva it was decided that no man in any 
industry should be made to work for more than sixty hours a week? 

(6) Has this resolution been accepted by the British Government? 

(c) Has the resolution been accepted by the Indian Government? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The answer is in the 
negative. 

( b ) and (c). Do not arise. 

Grievances of Indian Guards employed at Sahebgunge on the 
East Indian Railway. 

354. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to an article headed “Sahebgunge Guards”, published in the 
Weekly Mazdoor , the organ of the East Indian Railway Union, -dated 
8th July, 1926? 

(b) Is it a fact that the station master, Sahebgunge, has issued orders 
that no Indian guards should be booked by passenger trains when Euro- 
pean guards are available? 

B 
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(c) Is it a fact that even the temporary guards on learning duties at 
Sahebgunge get preference over permanent and senior Indian guards 
in the matter of booking by passenger trains? 

(<i) Is it a fact that for a guard to be on a passenger train means less 
trouble and more money in the shape of mileage allowance than to be cn 
a goods train? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) I do not know but I think it extremely improbable. Such an order 
would not be within a station master’s powers. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(d) Generally speaking guards of passenger trains earn more mileage 
allowance than guards ot goods trains. 

Inspection of Post Offices by Audit Officers. 

355. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government state the num- 
ber of head, Sub and Branch post offices inspected by the Audit officers 
during the year 1926-27 and the two previous years and the amount of 
expenditure incurred for their travelling allowance each year in each Postal 
Circle ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the term ‘‘Audit Officers” has not been defined 
anywhere? If so, will the Government state the exact nature of their 
duties and responsibilities? Is it a fact that even a clerk of the Audit 
office in the time-scale was deputed for carrying out the inspection of post 
offices? 

(c) Will the Government state if any important case of fraud in any 
post office, undetected by the Divisional Superintendent or Sub-Divi- 
sional Inspector of post offices, was detected by the Audit officers during 
their inspection? If the reply be in the affirmative, will the Government 
give the particulars of such cases? If the reply be in the negative, will 
the Government state the object of introducing the system of inspection 
by Audit Officers at a heavy expense? 

Discontinuance of the System of Inspection op rural Post Offices 
by Audit Officers. 

356. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the statements made in letters published under the heading 
” Important letters ” in the “ Samiice ”, the registered monthly organ 
of the Dacca District Postal and Boyal Mail Service Association in its 
issues of November and December, 1926, to the effect that Mr. D. N. Palit, 
accountant, and Mr. Jogendra Chandra Das, a clerk of the Audit Office, who 
were deputed by Government to inspect post offices in the Dacca Division 
compelled postal officials in the Dacca Head office and some mofusil post 
offices to work overtime and that they used to tax them by making them 
supply them with mAais and refreshments without paying for them and 
also that they used cheaper modes of conveyance than those paid for 
by Government and inspected offices situated on the same railway line on 
different dates in contravention of Article 995 of the Civil Service Regula- 
tions? Are Government prepared to institute an inquiry into the allega- 
tions and take steps to prevent thA same in future? 
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(b) Do the Government propose to discontinue the system of inspec-' 
tion of rural post offices by Audit Officers as surest ed in resolution No. 
18, dated 22nd August, 1920, passed at a meeting of the Dacca District 
Postal and Royal Mail Service Association and published in the “ Samiiee ”? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 855 and 356 together. 

Enquiries regarding these two questions are being made and in the 
event of its proving possible to collect the information desired, without 
undue expense and labour, replies will be sent to the Honourable Member 
in due course. 

Use ok Portions of Post Office Buildings as their private 
Quarters by Supekintendenis ov Post Offices. 

857. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Government state the places 
in Bengal and Assam Circle where the quarters of the Superintendent of 
Post Offices are located in their office buildings? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the Superintendents of Post Offices avail themselves 
of the best and larger portion of the buildings and pay a smaller share of 
rent? 

Sir Ganen Boy: fa) Barisal, Bogra, Dibrugarh, Dinajpur, Faridpur, 
Jalpaiguri, Khulna, Krishnagar, Midnapore, Mymensingh and Narayanganj 

(b) T have no information that this is ihe case, and I am enquiring into 
the matter. 

Use of Portions of Post Office Brn.DiNos as theik run ate 
Quarters by Superintendents of Post Offices. 

35ft. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: fa) Are Government aware that when 
a new Superintendent assumes charge of a Division he shifts the office to 
his residential quarters? 

(b) Will Government state the amount incurred for the shifting of the 
offices of the Superintendents of Post Offices in Bengal and Assam Circle 
where they use the office buildings as their residential quarters as well and 
also the number of changes and the amount of expenditure in each Divi- 
sion during the years 1924-25, 1925-26, 1926-27? 

(c) Will Government state the number of changes and amount in- 
curred for shifting the office of the Superintendent of Post offices in the 
Dacca and Tipperah Divisions for the last 5 years? 

(d) Do Government propose not to allow the Superintendents to use 
a part of the office building as their private quarters and to take action 
against unnecessary shifting of the office? 

Sir Ganen Roy: fa) Government are not aware ttyvt this is done as a 
regular practice. 

(b) There were 4 removals in all during the 8 years in question in the 
f*ase of the Divisions other than the Dacca and Tipperah Divisions and the 
total expenditure amounted to Rs. 72-8-0 the details being — Mymensingh 
Division, Rs. 20 in 1924-25, Presidency Division, Rs. 80 in 1926-27, and 
Rangpur Division, Rs. 10-8-0 and Rs. 12 in 1925-26, and 1926-27, respect- 
ively. 

b 2 
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(c) There were 2 removals in each of the 2 Divisions dining the 5 years 
in question and the total expenditure amounted to Rs. 75, the details 
being — Tipperah Division, Rs. 20 in each of the years 1928-24 and 1925-26 
and Dacca Division, Rs. 15 in 1924-25 and Rs. 20 in 1925-26. 

(d) Government do not propose to take any action beyond enquiring 
into the necessity for the removals in the case of the Rangpur, Tipperah 
and Dacca Divisions. 

Cask of Babu Raj Kumar Mukbrtee, Inspector, Royal Mail 
Service. 

859. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that Babu Raj Kumar 
Mukherjee, Inspector, Royal Mail Service, third Sub-division, has been 
stationed at Narayanganj in East Bengal for more than twelve years? 

(b) Is it a fact that during this period he was under orders of transfer 
to other places for not less than three times but on no occasion were the 
orders given effect to? 

(r) Is it a fact that on his report adequate utensils were not furnished 
to the rest houses within his jurisdiction and that van peons for S.-10 section 
were not sanctioned? 

(d) Is it a fact that Babu Raj Kumar Mukerjee was found to ask a 
loan from a sorter within his jurisdiction and on refusal the case went up to 
the notice of the Superintendent, R. M. S., “S” Division? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(r) No. 

(d) There is no evidence as to Babu Ra] Kumar Mukerjee having asked 
*or a loan from any sorter. 

Grant of Allowances to Postal Clerks for posting Interest 
in the Savings Bank Ledgers. 

860. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the result of examination as was assured in reply to question No. 699 on 
the 8th February, 1926, and state the names of mofusil Head Post Offices 
where extra allowance to Postal clerks has been sanctioned for posting 
interest in the Savings Bank ledgers? 

(b) Is it a fact that interest statements were sent from the Audit 
Office to mofusil Head Post Offices in September, 1926, instead of the first 
week of Jfine as usual. 

(c) If the reply be in the affirmative, will the Government be pleased 
to state the reason for such delay? 

(d) Is it a fact that owing to the late receipt of the interest statement „ 
the postal clerks had to work overtime to meet the pressing demand of the 
public? 

(e) Do the Government propose to sanction extra allowances to the 
postal clerks in mofusil Head Post Offices who are to post interest in the 
Savings Bank ledgers? # 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) A final decision haa 
not yet been reached. 
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(b) Some of the head post offices in the Bengal and Assam and Bihar 
and Orissa Postal Circles received the interest statements in September. 
1926. 

(c) The delay appears to have been largely due to obstructiveness on 
the part of the clerks in the Savings Bank Section of the Postal Audit 
Office, Calcutta, in working the system of machine-accounting which w*as 
introduced. 

(i d \ Government have no information that such w T ns the case. 

(e) Does not arise. 

Collection of Compulsory Subscriptions from the Subordinate 
Staff to meet the Cost or a Farewell Pujty to Mr. II. 13 
Rau, Director cf Audit, United Provinces. 

361. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: («) Is it » facx that efforts are being made 
by Mr. H. B. Rau, Director of Audit, United Provinces, through his sub 
ordinate officers to realize compulsor\ subscriptions lrom Ins as w r ell as 
Ihe Deputy Chief Accounting Officer s staff, to meet the expenses of a 
farewell party which is being arranged on the occasion of his departure on 
leave early in February? 

( b ) If so, what steps do Government propose to take to put a stop to 
the collection of mono> in this fashion? 

(c) Is it a fact that office orders }>\ Mr Fan’s subordinates and agents 
have been issued in both the Audil and the Account Offices in Allaha- 
bad and a considerable amount of money hay already been collected as a 
direct result of these office* orders? It so, will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table the true copies of these orders with the lists of sub- 
scriptions? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enquiry is being made and a reply 
will be sent to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Overworked Clerks in the Office of tiie Superintendent of Posi 
Or MC*E* AT Bl ROWAN. 

362. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is *t a fact that the office of the 
Superintendent of Post Offices at Burdwan is undermanned and has only 
4 clerks? If so, is it a fact that each of them has to do the work of 2 
men? 

(6) Was there any representation for increase of the clerical staff of 
the office? If so, what steps have been taken to relieve the overworked 
clerks? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) and (h). The office referred to lia* one Head Clerk 
and three clerks. The Government have no reason to suppose that the 
office is undermanned but the Postmaster General, Bengar and Assam has 
recently received an application from the Divisional Superintendent of 
Post Offices for additional clerks and is examining the matter. 

Grievances of Passengers on the Bankuka IH odar River Railway. 

363. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to correspondence published in the Forward of the 21st August 
1926, about the grievances of passengers on the Bankura Damodar 
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Biver Railway, as also to the daily Baeumati of the 26th November, 
1926 and Bangabasi of the 4th December, 1926, on the same subjects? 
If so, what steps do Government propose to take to redress the grievances 
mentioned therein? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have seen the letter which appeared 
in the Forward of 21sfc August, 1926. They have no information on the 
subject but have sent a copy of the question and press cutting referred 
to to Messrs. McLeod & Go., the Managing Agents of the line. 

Visits to Post Ofiiceb by the ScrEitiNTENDENT of Post Offices, 
Nilgiri Division. 

364 *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the names of the Head, Sub and Branch Post Offices visited by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division in the Madras Circle, for 
the months of June, July, August, September, October, November and 
December, 1926, and the purpose of each visit? 

Sir Gajaen Roy: A statement containing the information asked for is 
laid on the table. I am calling for the travelling allowance bills and will 
have them examined. 


Office* \ Kited for prescribed 
detailed inspection . . 1 Hond office 

Id Sub offices 


7 Branch offices 


Offices > isllod iti connection 

with building questions *T 2 Head offices 

21 Sub offices 


Offices visited in connection 

with investigations . 1 Ho id office 

6 Sub offices 

Offices visited in connection 

with mill «rr ingeinent* . 1 Heid office 


Names. 


. Oot camund. 

Coonoor, Springfield, Knlpithi, 
Pal glint City, Olnvikkot, Bhavani, 
K uteri, Kotagiri, Kodumudi, 
Kollengode, Pollaclii, Mudis, 
Pnlladam, Naduvattam, Choram- 
b'ldi, KungayHm. 

. Hulical, Neman, Gomangilnm, 
Nog i man, Motur, Pal.iynnkottai, 
Na ga mam y n lkkunpn tt i . 

. Ootacamund (four times), Coimbatore 
(twice). 

. Gudalur, Pollachi, Mettupalaiyam, 
Kotagiri, Podanur, Palghat, 
Udumalpet, Avunshi, Wellington, 
Coonoor, Kudumudi, Attakatti, 
Valp irai, Mudis, Kateri, Tirupur, 
Uttukuli, Mango Kange, Kanga- 
yam, Kullaknmbi, Metur. 

Ootac » mund •' twice) . 

Kotagiri, Kateri, Valpara, Olavakkofc, 
Kullakambi. 

. Coimbatore. 


8 Sub offices 


Office* visited hi connection 
with oatabttabment ques- 
tions * . 4 , , 1 Head office 

7 Sub offices 


1 Branch office 


, Hnrdypet, Pollachi, Dhirapuram, 
Gobichettipalaiyam, Satyaman- 
gjilain, Mudis, Coonoor, Metur. 


* Coimbatore. 

Kollengode (twKe), Kaity, Pollachi. 
V Ipirai, Coimbatore North, 
Coimbatore Bazar, Donnington. 
Chitode, 
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Names. 

Office visited in connection 

with attendance in Court . 1 Sub office . Virar.tjendrapot (twice). 

Offices visited in order to 

wntch their working . 1 Held office Ooticimund. 

17 Sub office* . Kotapiri, Naduv itt in, Podanur, 
Mettupnlniyaui, Erode, Blvivani, 
Fcrnhill, Coonoor, Coonoor it. 8., 
Palphat, Vnlpurai, Ati kaiti, Tirn- 
purBtzar, New llopt, NtU.ikot'% 
IVvarsliola, Godalur. 

4 Brnnch Offices . Perundiriri, Mulayandip'tniin, Ycdn- 
p tlli, Amrnr 

Amount of Travelling Allowance drawn for his Tours by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division. 

365. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will the Government be pleased to 
state month by month the amount of travelling allowance drawn by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division in the Madras Circle, for 
his tours from May, 1926, to December, 1926, and also for the correspond- 
ing months in the year J925 by his predecessor and state reasons for any 
abnormal increase, if any? 


Sir Ganen Roy: The following are 

the 

figures : 






im. 

1926. 





Ks. As. 

Hr. Ah. 

May 




55 8 

127 14 

June , 


• • ( 


158 i; 

381 3 

July 


• * • 

. 

72 7 

170 4 

August 




2t>9 6 

21 o 0 

September 



. 

b7 7 

300 0 

October . 


ft 

. 

150 10 

315 12 

November 



, 

123 3 

312 V 

December 




49 8 

159 7 



Totil 


9 lf> 15 

2,072 2 


The increase in 1926 is due chiefly to the fact that from 1st April, 1926, 
the railway passes were withdrawn and the Superintendent has had to buy 
his own ticket. It is also partly due to the fact that there were more 
investigations and enquiries into building und establishment questions and 
mail, arrangements during that year than in the paevious year and partly; 
to the circumstance that, whereas the officer who held charge of the 
Division during 1925 was frequently indisposed, the officer who relieved 
him was in robust health and was anxious to moye about the Division in 
order to familiarise himself with its condition. 

Transfers of Inspectors, Postmasters, Clerks and Leavb Reserve 
Clerks from the Nilgiri Division. 

366. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the number of (1) Inspectors, (2) Postmasters, (3) Clerks and (4) 
Leave Reserve Clerks transferred to other Postal Divisions in the Madras 
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Circle from the Nilgiri ^Division since Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith took charge 
of the Nilgiri Division? 

(b) Is it a fact that one Mr. Srinivasa Rao who was working as an 
unpaid clerk in the Coimbatore Head Post Office was confirmed as a 
leave reserve clerk and ordered to proceed to the Mysore Division 
without any travelling allowance in the place of Mr. Betrayasami, a 
leave reserve clerk of the Mysore Division already taken by Lt.-Col. 
Smith as a typist of his office at Ootacamund? If so, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state if the transfer of Mr. Srinivasa Rao was at 
his own request? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Postmaster-General, Madras, issued instruc- 
tions to all Superintendents of Post Offices that candidates registered for 
clerkship should be confirmed as leave reserve clerks in the order of regis- 
tration of their names? 

( d ) What was the rank of Mr. Srinivasa Rao mentioned in (6) in the 
roll of approved candidates at the time he was confirmed? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) (1) One. 

(2) Six. 

(8) Four. 

(4) One. 

(b^ (c) and (d). Government have no information. If any individual 
has a grievance, lie is at liberty to appeal in the usual manner. 

Reversion op Postal Inspectors and Head Clerks to Superintendents 
to the General Line op the Clerical Time-Scale in the 
Madras Circle. 

867. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the number of Postal Inspectors and Head Clerks to Superintendents 
(1) permanent and (2) acting who were found unfit and reverted to the 
'general line of the clerical time-scale during the years 1922-28, 1928-24, 
1924-25 and 1925-26 in the Madras Circle? 

( b ) How many of them were subsequently found fit and restored to 
the amalgamated cadre? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) Permanent three and acting five. 

(b) Permanent two and acting two. 

Case op Mr. Govindan Nair, a Postal Official of the Nilgiri 

Division. 

368. *Mr. Amar Ifath Dutt: (o) Will the Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that one Mr. Govindan Nair, a postal official of the 
Nilgiri Division in the Madras Circle, who has passed the departmental 
test prescribed for Postal Inspectors and Head Clerks to Superin- 
tendents, was found by the Postmaster-General, Madras, to be unfit for 
the amalgamated cadre of Inspectors and Superintendents’ Head Clerks 
and his name has been removed from the list of passed candidates for 
that cadre and his promotion above the time-scale of pay was debarred? 

(b) If the answer to the above is in the affirmative, will the Government 
be pleased to state the several charges brought against Mr. Govindan. 
Nair before inflicting the said punishment? 
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(c) For what period was Mr. Govindan Nair reverted to the clerical 

line? 

(d) Did Mr. Govindan Nair appeal to the Postmaster-General, Madras, 
and if so, when and what orders were passed thereon? 

( e ) Is it a fact that Mr. Govindan Nair has been posted again as Head 
Clerk of the Nilgiri Divisional Office from July, 1926, and if so, what 
are the reasons for giving him the appointment for which ho was found 
unfit ? 

Sir Ganen Roy: Government have no information. If any individual 
has a grievance, he is at liberty to appeal in the usual manner. 

Reduction of Work in Povt Offices on Sundays wo Holidwr. 

369. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will tile Government be pleased to 
state if investigations to reduce I he v k in Post Offices on Sundays anfl 
Post Office holidays have been completed, and if so, with what result? 
If not, when do Government expee* to complete them? 

Sir Ganen Roy: Investigations to reduce the work in post offices on 
Sundays and holidays are not vet complete, but some progress has been 
made in reducing such work. If the Honourable Member wishes to have 
detailed information on the subject, it will be furnished to him. Further 
suggestions to reduce work are under consideration. 

Owing to the great variety of circumstances in the different offices in 
India it is difficult to sav when the investigations will be completed. 

Postal Administration in the Nilgiri Division. 

370. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: («.) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the editorial contained in the November issue of the General 
Letter published by the Madras Provincial Branch of tho All-India Postal 
and R. M. S. Union under the heading “ Administration in the Nilgiri 
Division ” and are the allegations therein made, true? 

(b) What steps have been taken by the Oostmaster-General, Madras, to 
remedy the evils? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (b). The Honour- 
able Member’s attention is invited to the reply given bv me to Khan 
Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Ivisom’s unstarred question (No 10) on the 
same subject on the 31st ultimo. The Director-General 1ms now received 
the report from the Postmaster General, Madras, and will pass his orders 
in due course. 

Allegations against the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri 
Division, in connection with hts Inspection of the 
Coonoor Sub-Post Office. 

371. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the date on which the Coonoor Sub -Post Office in the Madras Circle 
was inspected by the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, in 
July, 1926? 

(b) What is the number of days prescribed by the department for the 
inspection of that office and the number of days actually taken by the 
Superintendent? 
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(c) Is it a fact that certain records of that Post Office were not scruti- 
nized by the Superintendent during his inspection but they were ordered 
to be sent to bis office at Ootacamund as a packet bag? 

(d) If the answer to (c) is in the affirmative, what were the records so 
sent to the Superintendent’s office and what is the date of the mail list of 
the Coonoor Post Office with which the packet bag containing the records 
were despatched? 

(e) For how many days were those records retained in the Superinten- 
dent’s office and on what date were they returned to Coonoor and how? 

(f) Are Superintendents of Post Offices allowed to carry the records for 
inspection to their offices and if not what action do Government propose 
to take against the Superintendent? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) On 14th, 16th and 16th July. 

( b ) Throe days in each case. 

(r) Yes. 

(d) (1) Registered and Parcel Lists of dates selected by the Superin- 
tendent; (2) 17th July, 1926. 

(c) (1) Five days; (2) returned on 2Srd July, 1926, by registered post. 

(/) There is no Manual rule prohibiting the removal of the records of a 

sub-post office to a Superintendent’s office for inspection, but under the 
Special Rules and Circulars of the Postmaster-General, Madras, the re- 
moval of such records is prohibited. The irregularity has been pointed 
out to the Superintendent by the Postmaster- General. 

Inspections of Branch Post Offices by Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith, 

SUPERINTENDENT OF POST OFFICES, NlT.GIRI DIVISION. 

872. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 

*stafte the names of Branch Post Offices inspected bv Li -Col W. A Smith, 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, during the months from 
May to December, 1926. 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the names of branch Poet 
Offices whose records were carried or caused to be sent by Lt.-Col. Smith 
to the Superintendent’s office at Ootacamund without being scrutinised 
during his visits for inspection. 

(c) Were the records of branch post offices so carried or caused to be 
sent to the # Superintendent’s office by bis predecessor, Mr. Nash? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The informal ion is being collected and will be furnished 
to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Powers of Superintendents of Post Offices in connection hith 
Appointments and Dtsmissair of Subordinates. 

878 *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the powers of Superintendents of Post Offices so far as appointments and 
dismissals of subordinates under him are concerned? 

Sir Ganen Roy: A Superintendent of Post offices is authorised to 
appoint officials under his control only on the minimum pay of the time- 
scale fixed for the locality. He tad the power to dismiss those whom he 
is authorised to appoint. 
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Punishments inflicted on his Subordinates by Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith, 

SUP tBINTENDENT OF POST OFFICES, NlLGlUl DIVISION. 

874. *Mr. Am ax Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
lay on the table a statement showing month by month fines and other 
pumshnaents inflicted by Lt.-Col. Smith, Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Nilgiri Division, on his subordinates since he took charge of that division? 

( b ) Is it a fact that Post Office Manual Pules prescribe “ that punish- 
ments by fines should be discouraged and resorted to only on rare occasions 
for perverse and repeated neglects and if so, will the Government be 
pleased to state if all the officials who wore fined were found guilty d* 
perverse and repeated neglect of duty? 

(c) In how many cases do the fines amount to a weeks pay and what 
was the officials* offence in each? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The information k b» mg collected and w ill be furnished 
to the Honourable Member in due course 

Number or Clerks and Leave Reserve Clerks b hose Services 
WERE nsi'EXSKD WITH BY Lt.-' ’OL. W. X. SMITH, SUPERINTENDENT 
of Post Oifices, Nilgili Division. 

375. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the number of (1) clerks, and (2) leave reserve clerks whose services 
were dispensed with bv Lt.-Col. Smith, Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Nilgiri Division, since he took charge of the Nilgiri Division. 

(b) How many of them were reinstated on appeal to the Postmaster- 
General, Madras? 

(c) Is it a fact that Lt.-Col. Smith issued telegraphic orders dispensing 
with the services of a clerk above Ihe first efficiency ba' thpugh he had 
no powers to do so, subsequently modified his orders and kept the official 
under suspension pending enquiry into his conduct and a month after the 
official was reinstated? 

(d) Do Government propose to take disciplinary action against the 
Superintendent for his action? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) (1) Two clerks and (2) one leave reserve clerk. 

(b) Three. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) I am calling on ihe Superintendent concerned for an explanation and 
will consider the question of disciplinary action 

Retention of Leave Reserve Clerks in ms Office by the Sitpi'R- 
intexpent of Pus? Offkes, Ntloiri Division. 

876. ♦Hr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the Postmaster-General, Madras, has issued instruc- 
tions to the Superintendents of Post Offices in his circle stating that leave 
reserve clerks should not be kept attache^ to their offices? If so, will a 
copy of the instructions be laid on the table? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing month by month the number of (1) clerks, (2) leave reserve clerks, 
(3) unpaid probationers or learners, and (4j peons who were working t.he 
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office of the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, for the period 
from May to December, 1926, with reasons for retention where the total 
of (1) the clerks and leave reserve clerks, and (2) peons exceed the sanc- 
tioned strength of that office? 

'(c) Are Government aware that consequent on the retention of leave 
reserve clerks in the Superintendent/s office so many of the clerks in the 
Division are denied the benefit of leave and do Government propose to 
direct that leave reserve clerks should not be kept in those offices evi.n in 
the capacity of acting clerks? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) Yes. A cojn of the instructions is laid on the 
table. 

( b ) The' information is b<*incr collected and will be furnished to the 
Honburable Member as soon as possible 

(r) Yes. Action will be taken. 


Copy of a communication No. A. T.-—22GS j Ruling, dated the 2Jf.th August 1926, from 
the Postmaster Central, Madias , to Ad Superintendents of Post Offices, Madras 
Circle. 

Subject : — Regarding the entertainment of leave reserve clerks in Superintendents* 

offices. 

It has been brought to my notice that reserve clerks are kept attached to Superin- 
tendents’ offices. As this system of allowing reseive clerks to work in the Superin- 
tendents' offices is irregular and contrary to the instructions communicated in this 
office letter No. M.E.-541, dated the 14th March, 1922, it should cease immediately. 
If any reserve clerk is working in your office, he should be removed from it and 
attached to a post office (head or suh) as desired bv the Director-General in his 
loiter No. A. E.-270, dated the 7th July. 1924, a copy of which was forwaided to jou 
with this office endorsement No. A. T. -2263/ Ruling, dated the 20th August, 1924. 


Collection by Mr. F. W. DeCruz, Officiating Postmaster, 

OoTACAMUND, OF Pl T BLIC DONATIONS FOR “ TllE New PoftT OFFICE 
Building House Warming Fund 99 . 

377. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that in November, 1926, 
Mr. F. W. DeCruz, Offg. Postmaster, Ootacamund, raised a public dona- 
tion at Ootacamund for what he stated as “The New Post Office Buildmg 
House Warming Function” and if so, will the Government be pleased 
to state the total amount collected by him? If not, will the Government 
call for the information? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Honorary Secretary of the Ootacamund Branch 
Union brought the above matter to the notice of Lt -Col. Smith, Super- 
intendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, and if so, what action was taken 
by the Superintendent on it? 

(c) Is it a fact that Mr. DeCruz wrote to the Superintendent that he 
raised the subscriptions under instructions from the Superintendent com- 
municated to him by the head clerk of the Superintendent? 

(d) Is it a fact that Mr. DeCruz is working in the Ootacamund Head 
Post Office for about twenty«four years without a transfer? It so, for what 
special qualifications? 

Sir Ganan Boy: (a) Yes, about Rs. 230. 
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( b ) Yes. The Superintendent directed Mr. DeCruz to return the 
amount collected, which was done immediately. 

(c) No. 

(d) No. 

Transfer of Mr. N. Ramachandran, Honorary Secretary of the 
Coimbatore Branch of the All-India Postal and R. M. S. 

Union, from Coimbatore West to Gudalur. 

378. *Mr. Am&r Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Nilgiri Division, wrote to the Postmaster- General, Madras, in 
reply to his A. T.-2748, dated the 15th September, 1926, stating 
that he had reasons to believe that Mr N. Ramachandran, Honorary 
Secretary of the Coimbatore Branch of the Ali-India Postal und It. M. S. 
Union, had done his best “to cause* mcoi ' i nienee to him in carrying on 
the administration of the division ’? 

(6) Are Government on are that Mr. Ramachandran was transferred 
from Coimbatore West to Gudalur as the dirk in the interests oj the ser- 
vice ? 

if 

(c) Is it a fact that nllice-bcarers are penalised for their union activities 
in the way in which Air. Ramachandran was dealt with; and if not, will 
Government be pleased to *tide the reasons for the official's transfer? 

Sir Ganen Roy; The information is being collected and will be furnished 
to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Requisitioning by thi< Army Department of Third Class Accommo- 
dation ON THE S.S. “ CuiFORNIA.” 

379. * Lieut- -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: 1. Are Government aware 
<hat the S. S. “California” ot the Anchor Line, which sailed on the 25th 
November, 1926, was the only vessel sailing from Bombay to Great 
Britain which provided third saloon accommodation? 

2. Are Government aware that this vi ssel makes only one homeward 
journey a year from Bombay? 

3. Are Government aware that the major portion of this vessel's 
third saloon accommodation was taken up by the Army Department for 
British troops, to the exclusion of a large number of civilians who had been 
looking forward to taking advantage of the cheap fares offered? 

4. Will the Government, in view of the great hardship and incon- 
venience caused to a large body of its civilian employees, consider the 
advisability of utilising in future one of the many other means open to 
them for conveying troops to England? 

Mr. G. M. Young: 1. So far as Government are aware, the answer is 
in the affirmative. * 

2. No, Sir, it sometimes makes two journeys a year. 

3 and 4. Accommodation in transports was not available for these 
troops. The responsibility of selecting accommodation for troops, who can- 
not be fitted into transports, rests with the Director of Sea Transport in 
London, who acts on requisitions from the War Office. The military 
authorities in India are not concerned with the selection. 
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Retention in Government Service op Ministerial Oppicers rp to the 

age OP 60 YEARS. 

380. *Lleut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: (1) Will Government be 
pleased to state if a ministerial officer is retained in service up to the age 
of 60 years prc/vided he is efficient? 

(2) What .procedure is followed before declaring a ministerial officer 
inefficient? 

(a) Are any charges relating to his inefficiency framed and his defence 
obtained, as is done in other cases of removal from service, 
or, (b) is it left to the Head of the Office to exercise this dis- 
cretion as he thinks fit? 

(8) In the case of ( b ) what redress has the ministerial officer against 
%uch treatment when he thinks it harsh and inequitable? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (1) A ministerial officer 
may be required to retire at the age of 55, but is ordinarily retained in 
service, if he continues efficient, up to the age of 60 years. 

(2) No procedure has been laid down for the exercise of the discretion 
of the head of the office. The case is not analogous to a disciplinary order 
of removal and consequently no charges of inofficiency are framed. On the 
contrary in the case of the retention of an officer after the age of 55, the 
head of the department lias to satisfy himself that the officer is efficient. 

(8) It is open to a ministerial officer not satisfied with a decision to sub- 
mit a petition for its re-con s id era ti in. 

Lie ut. -Colonel H. A. J. Sidney: Will the Honourable Member please 
state whether his replv is on all fours with the official circular controlling 
this matter, of which 1 have a copv in mv hand, in which it is staled 
that the date on which a ministerial servant must compulsorily retire is 
ordinarily the date on which he attains the age of 00, and the date of 
compulsory retirement is the date from which he is required to retire? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable gentleman 
appears to havo an old circular 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: I believe that circular is in force to- 
day; I am however open to correction. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: And I am also open to cor- 
rection by the Honourable Member 

Retirement op Bachelors from Government Service at the age of 

55 YEARS. 

881. * Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will Government kindly 
inquire and state if it is a fact that, in some Departments, ministerial 
officers, who are bachelors are retired at the age of 55 years and married 
men at 60 jears? If so, do Government propose to insist on a uniform 
procedure being followed, sine ira et studio , in' all Departments so as not 
to ,oause dissatisfaction and unnecessarily increase pensionary charges? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddhnan: I have no information on 
the point, but if the honourable Member will bring to my notice any 
instance where this procure is follq^ad, I will have enquiries made. 
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Sir Victor Sassoon: Out of that answer are we to take it that bachelors 
in Government service are supposed to deteriorate more rapidly in effi- 
ciency than married men? If so, why should this be the state of affairs 
as it is not the case in non-official classes? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My sympathies would 
naturally be with the bachelors, but l repudiate tho major premise of my 
Honourable friend. 

Discontent among Employees of the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
at KiiAjnuruit. 

382. *Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the statement of Mr. Mukunda Lall Sircar, Secretary, 
Bengal Trade Unions Federation, published in the Hindustan Times of 
Delhi, 29th January last, and his cablegram, referred to there, to the British 
Trade Union Congress? 

(b) Do Government propose to give the employees an opportunity of 
an impartial enquiry into tht* whole subject as suggested by the Secretary, 
Bengal Trade Unions, in his statement above referred to? 

(c) Are the Government aware <>1 the recent arrangement of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway authorities by which they empowered their District Officers 
to deal with all cases regarding employees below Rs. 200 a month, and tho 
protest of the employees thereon? 

(d) Were the Railway Board informed beforehand of the Standing Order 
12 (vide page 25 of the B.-N. Railway, Gazette , 8-1-27), giving the lower 
officers courts of appeal from (he decision of the District Officers first in a 
committee consisting of the District Officer himBelf and some of his sub- 
ordinates, and then finally a Board consisting of 2 or 3 similar District 
Officers ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Government have just heard that a strike broken out at 
Khargpur and that it has spread to some other stations. They are waiting 
for the full report promised by the Agent and can say nothing more at 
present. 

I am ascertaining the fact relating to points (c) and (d) and will com- 
municate with tin* Honourable Member later. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Have the Government any information that 
the Btrike haR already taken place? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Yes, Sir. 

Travelling Ticket Instictors on the Bengal NAoruu Rati, way. 

383. ♦Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Is there any principle regarding 
age, qualification, etc., in the appointment of Travelling Ticket Inspectors 
on the Bengal Nagpur Railway? 

(b) How many have been appointed during the last two years? 

(i) How many of them are recruited from outside? 

(ii) How many of these now recruits are quite new in the service? 

(iii) What is # tbc general qualification of those new recruits? 
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Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. Enquiry is 
being made and the Honourable Member will be informed. H *, 

Travelling Ticket Inspectors on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

884. 'Pandit Nilakantha Das: (a) Are Travelling Ticket Inspectors on 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway required to show an income not less than 
their pay? Is there any circular (not open to the public) to this effect? 

(b) Arc these Travelling Ticket Inspectors the sole judges of the age of 
children travelling on half charge? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. Enquiry is 
being made and the Honourable Member will be informed. 

Assist aN(E afiorded by the Bengal Nagpur Railway to the 

ILLITERATE THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS REGARDING THEIR LUGGAGE. 

385. 'Pandit Nilakantha Das: Are there any arrangements to check 
and advise and help about the luggage of unlettered third class passengers 
at the starting, checking and main stopping stations, e.g., Howrah, 
Khargpur, Khurda Road, Cuttack, Turi, Berhampore, etc.? 

Mr. A* A. L. Parsons: Passenger Superintendents are employed by rail- 
ways at big stations to help third class passengers. Government are not 
kept informed of the names of stations at which Passenger Superintend- 
ents are posted as this is a matter of detail which must necessarily be left 
to the Agent of the railway concerned. 

Pay op Travelling TicKKr Inspectors on the Bengal Nagpur 

Railway. 

886. 'Pandit Nilakantha Das: What was: 

(a) the pay of Travelling Ticket Inspectors and 

(b) the fare, freight and pcna T ty they realised for the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway during : 

(i) 1924. 

(ii) 1925. 

(iii) 1926 (as many months as possible)? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. Enquiry is 
being made and the Honourable Member will be informed. 

* (1) Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions in the 

United Provinces. 

*(2) Abolition of Commissioners in the United Provinces. 

887. 'Mr. Ismail Khan: Will Government be pleased to state what 
orders they have passed on the reports submitted by the United Provinces 

4 Government in respect of : ✓ 

(i) the separatipn of judicial |rom executive functions ; 

(ii) the reduction in numbetf pi Commissioners in the United Prov- 

* inces? .* v 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: (i) The question is still 
*!ader the consideration of the Government of India 

(ii) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh’s question No. 301 of 1st September, 1925 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunxru: May I ask when Government are likely 
to reach a decision with regard to the separation ot judicial from executive 
functions, and how long the matUr has been under consideration? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The matter has been under 
.consideration from 80 to 90 years during which Government have frequently 
arrived at conclusions. On the present scheme it is not likely that an 
early conclusion will be arrived at. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Sir, are the Government considering the 
abandonment of this matter altogether? 

The Hpnourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: The Government have per- 
sistently and consistently moved gradually towards the separation of these 
functions. Particular schemes are not likely to be rapidly disposed of. 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunxru: Are thev likely to proceed in the future, 

too, at the et^cne rate? 

♦ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: I should think so, very 
much, Sir. 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzru: Does that mean, Sir, that they have 
gone back on the promise giveii by Sir William Vincent when he was 
Home Member? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: 1 should like the question 
put down, as I am no! in immediate possession of what the promise 
alleged to have been made by Sir William Vincent was 

Teaching of Persian jn iiie Goviknment High S( hool at Port 

Blair. 

388 *Hr. Ismail Khan: (a) ^ro the Government aware that the Anda- 
mans High School Committee has resolved not to teach Persian in that 
school in spite of the protests of the Mussalman population of the Island? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Persian teacher has been dismissed on account 
of this resolution, although he was competent to tench other subjects and 
was ns a matter of fact teaching other subjects? 

(c) What steps do Government propose to take m the matter? Will 
they consider the question of reins! ating the dismissed Persian teacher? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: (a) Goveminen! are aware 
that the teaching of Persian has been abolished in the Government High 
School at Port Blair, but have heard of no protest on the subject - 

(b) The Persian teacher was thrown out of employment as a result 
of this decision He was teaching Urdu in addition to Persian, as the 
latter did not take up the whole of his time. 

* (c) Government will assist the teacher in securing a post elsewhere 
if opportunitv offers They have considered the question of re-appointing 
him to the Port Blair school, but do not see their way to doing this 
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Appoinimenis as Probationers in the Transportation (Traffic} » 
and Commercial ‘Departments of Siaie Railways 


389 *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that all 
the six candidates who have recently been selected for appointment as pro- 
bationers m the Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Departments of 
State Railways are non Muslims? 

(b) Do Government propose to take action under pui "graph 17 of Regu- 
lations for recruitment in India for the Transportation (Traffic) and Com- 
mercial Departments of the Superior Revenue Establishment of State Rail- 
ways, and fill up the remaining vacancies to redresR the communal inequali- 
ties of the Musulmans, by direct nomination from among candidates who 
have attained the qualifying standard at the examination? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am very sorry that we could not 
give effect to paragraph 17 of the regulations referred to by the Honourable 
Member in so far as Muslims are concerned The Public Services Com- 
mission which conducted the examination reported that no Muslim had 
attained the qualifying standard 


Exclusion of the Depot Linls in Karachi from TH# Limits of 
thl Karachi Cantonmfnt 

390 *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: (a) Is it a fact that the quarter 
known as the D< pot Lines m Karachi at present comprised within the limits 
of the Karachi Cantonment is to be excluded from such limits? If so, is 
at proposed to transfer it to the Karachi Municipality, or do Government 
propose to jetam it with themselves to bo administered by the Civil 
Authorities? 

(b) If the answer to the first part of (a) is in the affirmative when is 
the ^transfer eithor to the Municip ility oi to the Oml Authorities expected 
to be completed? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) les Tilt pioposal is to tiansfer the art a to 
the Local Government who will hind it o\er to the municipality of 
Karachi for development 

(b) Areas art being trinsferred ns tho\ become ivail ibh No definite 
date for the completion of iht scheme can bt given at present 

Rffisu io attow Owners oi Prow urns in tht Depot Lines in 
• Karachi to bull ok rkbuitd on iiuir Plois 

* 891 *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: (a) Is it a fact that certain owners 
of properties m the quarter known as the Depot Lanes in Karachi have 
submitted to the local Cantonment Authorities during the past twelve 
months plans for building or rebuilding on their plots as required by the 
Cantonments Act 1921 and that the C mionment \ulhontics h<uc m 
formed them that sanction to rebuild has been suspended under the 
orders of the* Government of India pending such transfer 0 

(b) If so will Government be^pleased to state when this embargo is 
expected to be remove^? 

(c) Are Government aware that this prohibition to build or rebuild 
has derived the owners concerned of the opportunity to build in a 
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fjnfourable market and that tkey are also suffering heavily from loss of 
retat and are prevented from deriving from their properties the fullest 
benefit to which they are entitled under the law? 

(d) How do Government propose to compensate these owners for the 
above disabilities and for the losses they have suffered? 

( e ) Is it a fact that the plans for rebuilding certain properties sub- 
mitted during the above period were duly sanctioned by the Cantonment 
Authorities but that such sanction was subsequently withdrawn under the 
orders of the Government of India? 

(/) If so, will Government be pleased to quote the provision of the 
Cantonments Act, 1924, which authorizes them to issue orders withdraw- 
ing sanctions duly accorded under section 181 of the Act? 

( g ) Aro Government aware that such withdrawal of sanction has 
deprived the owners concerned of the opportunity to build in a favourable 
market and caused them considerable losses in rent and otherwise pre- 
vented them from deriving from their properties the fullest benefit that 
they are entitled to under the law? 

(li) How do Government propose to compensate these owners for the 
above disabilities' 1 and for the losses they have suffered? 

Mr. G. M. Young: With your permission, Sir, I will answer 
this question as a whole 

Government are not in possession of the full details of the particular 
properties to which the Honourable Member refers. I have called for 
further information and will supply it to him as soon as possible I maj 
state, however, that the Government of India have not placed any general 
embargo on the rebuilding of houses, nor have they any statutory power 
to do so. Under soction 181 (3) of tlic Cantonments Act ai intending 
builder can obtain automatic sanction to his application to .build in a 
month and 15 days from the date ol his original notice What the Govern- 
ment of India have done is to suggest to the Cantonment Authority that it 
should consult the Collector of Karachi before granting individual sanc- 
tions to rebuild They did so in view of the fact that some of the pro- 
perties in question nun have to be resumed b\ the Local Government as 
part of their development scheme and it would obvious] \ be against the 
interests both of the Government and also of the house owners them- 
selves that money should be spent on rebuilding houses which may have 
to be demolished in the near future 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: How long does it take to decide whether 
such a eontingenev is likel\ to arise that a building will ho required for 
public purposes? How r long does it take to come to a decision, or is it 
indefinite ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: 1 do not know' the present stage of the Develop- 
ment scheme. 

.Nomination of a Lady Member to*the Legislative Assfmbly. 

392. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if the 
Governor General in Council made any recommendations to the Governor 
General to nominate a lady Member to the Assembly? * 
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(6) Will Government be pleased to state if they propose to nominate a 
lady Member for the remaining single nominated seat? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) The Governor General in Council does not make 
recommendations to the Governor General in the matter of nominations. 

( b ) The power of nomination is vested in the Governor General per- 
sonally and not in Government. 

Mr. A. Bangaawami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, if the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council is also never consulted by the Governor General in respect 
•of nominations? 

Mr. L. Graham: No, Sir. 

Scale of Pay and Allowances of East Indian Railway Staff 

TRANSFERRED TO TIIK NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 

893. *Mr. Abdul Haye: 1. Will Government please state if it is a fact 
“that at the time of the amalgamation of the Ghaziabad-Kalka section of 
the East Indian Railway with the North-Western Railway, the staff of 
the East Indian Railway then working on this section was temporarily 
retained by the North-Western Railway? 

2. Is it a fact that the scale of pay and allowances on the East Indian 
Railway are appreciably higher than those of "the North-Western Railway? 

8. What scales of pay and allowances were granted to the staff so 
temporarily retained? Were they paid according to the North-Western 
Railway scale or the old scale of the East Indian Railway? 

4. Has the staff so retained, since then, been returned to the East 
Indian Railway? If the whole of the Btaff has not vet been retransferred 
will the Government please lav on the table a statement showing the 
names of persons still retained and the salaries allowed to them? 

5. Do Government propose to retain some of the staff permanently 
on the North-Western Railway? If so, will the Government please state 
■the names of the officers who are to be retained? 

6. How long will it take to complete the retransfer of Ihe staff to the 
East Indian Railway ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (1) Yea. 

(2) No In some oases the North-Western Railway rates are higher 
ihan the East Indian Railway rates. 

(3) The East Indian Railway men ^ere allowed to retain the East 
Indian Railway rates of pay, but certain classes of the lower grade sub- 
ordinate and menial staff were allowed the option of coming under the 
North-Western Railway rates. 

(4) No The information asked for by the Honourable Member in 
the second part of his question is not available and Government do not 
consider that any osefjul purpose will be served by calling for it. 

(5) The question $ias not been decided. 

*(6) # The question docs not arise. # 4 5 
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Representation of Muslims in the North Western Railway 

Offices. 

894. *Mr. Abdul H&ye: 1 . Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to a letter published on page 2 of the Muslim Outlook, Lahore» 
dated 29th January, 1927, under the heading “ North-Western Railway 
office and Muslims ” ? 

2. If so, will the Government please state if the facts stated therein 
are correct? 

3. What steps have the Government taken or propose to take to give 
effect to the policy of the Government as enunciated in Government of 
India Office Memorandum No. F -170 — 25, dated 5th February, 1920, 
regarding the representation of Muslims in North-Western Railway 
offices ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 Government have seen the 
letter referred to. 

2. Government have no information. 

3. I would refer the Honourable Member to the rcpl> given to a some- 
what similar question No. 3 asked by Maulvi Muhammad Yakub on the 
27th January last 

Rebates received from Shipping Companies on Passages booked 
by Government for its Officials. 

395. *00101101 J. D. Crawford: Will Government please state whether 
rebates are received from shipping companies on account of passages secured 
by Government for its officials? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 must refer tlie Honourable Mem- 
ber to my reply to Mr. Sheepshanks’ question No. 69 (a) on the 19th 
August 1926. 

Oai. J. D. Crawford: Am 1 to understand, Sir, that the Honourable 
Member is unable to give me a reply because it is confidential, and if so, 
is the statement on page 305 of the Proceedings of the Meeting of the 
Standing Finance Committee, dated the 26th January 1927, where an 
extract from a letter from the Secretary to the High Commissioner for 
India appears correct? “Under section 2, we are applying for increased 
staff” he says “as section 2 entails a considerable amount of clerical work 
particularly during certain periods. It includes the engagement of Gov- 
ernment passages and the rebates from shipping companies ” I there- 
fore take it my Opinion is correct? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member is pro- 
bably as fully in possession of the confidential facts in this case as I am. 

Ool. J, D. Orawford: Does the Honourable Member consider there 
is any truth in the suggestion that owing to these rebates received by 
Government on Government officers’ passngts the cost of passages for 
ordinary people has been raised? 1 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Without officially admitting that 
there are rebates I may say I believe that the Chairman and other mem- 
bers of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company have 
stated that rebates given for Government passages are not in any way 
responsible foj any increase in fares for ncn-officials. 
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, Divorce Law in India. 

390. ’Oolonel J. D. Orawford: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India been drawn to a case in the Lahore High Court regarding 
Divorce Law in India, extracts of which were published in the Civil and 
Military Gazette of February 1st, 1927? 

(b) Do Government intend to press for the early conclusion of legislative 
measures being taken by Parliament? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman:. (a) Government have seen 
ihe extracts referred to. 

(6) Legislation has already been enacted. 

Increase tn the number of Accidents to Labourers 

397. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the figures in Table III appended to Bulletin No. 37 of Indian Industries 
and Labour, and particularly to the great increase in the number of persons 
injured in recorded accidents every year from 1920 to 1925? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is not the case that 
there has been a great increase in every one of the years covered by the 
question. The large* increase in the general accident rate in 1924 and 
1925 has received the attention of Government and I would invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the notes on tho working of the Fac- 
tories Act published with “Statistics of Factories” for those years. 


PRIVATE NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Opinions on the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank of India Bill. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will the Government state whether the 
opinions invited from individuals and public bodies on the Gold Standard 
and Reserve Bank Bill are made returnable on the 8th March next? If 
to, will the Government state the reason for fixing the returnable date so 
early ? 

Arc the Government aware that there is an apprehension prevailing 
in some parts of the country that the public is being unduly hustled in 
this matter and will the Government make 1 a statement with a view to 
removing the misapprehension? 

♦ The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Gold Stancthrd and Reserve 
Bank Bill was published in the Gazette on the 17th January and cir- 
culated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon first by executive order 
on the 18th January and then again on 29th January in accordance with 
the decision taken by this House on the 25th of January The Govern- 
ment have asked for replies to the Circular by the 5th of March. They 
understand that ill some quarters a desire is being expressed for an exten- 
sion of the date. In these circumstances, I desire to explain that the 
purpose of the Government in fixing the 5th of March for the receipt of 
replies was that the replies, might be printed and circulated for the infor- 
mation of this House in good time before the Bill comes up for further dis- 
cussion in the House. As the Bill has been circulated by order of this 
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House, the Bill must go to a Committee and it is desirable that the Com- 
mittee should be constituted before the end of the Delhi Session. If this 
is done, the Committee can sit before the Simla Session begins and can 
present its report at the beginning of that Session. The remaining stages 
of the Bill can then be taken during that Session. The Govtrament 
believe that this procedure would bo for the convenience of the House. 
They recognise that, in some cases, those whose opinions have been asked 
for might desire a longer time for consideration. The Government will 
be quite willing to receive and circulate, for the information of the House 
and of the members of the CommiHee, opinions received later than March 
the 5th; and as the Committee will presumably not sit until June at the 
earliest this will enable those who find difficulty in submitting their opi- 
nions by March the 5th, to have their views placed before the Committee 
when it examines the Bill. Opinions not received b} March the 5th or 
within a few days of that date will, however, not be available to the House 
when the motion to refer the Bill to Committee comes up for discussion. 


UN STABBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Distribution of tiie Promts of the Bengal- W orrit Railway between 
tiil Railway Comity and Govlukment. 

80 Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to explain how the Company’s share of profits is made out in the case of 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway as shown at page 4 of that Railway’s Budget 
Estimate for 1026-27, when the account of receipts and expenditure given 
on the same page show’s actual losses in all the three years for which the 
accounts a^e given there? 

( b ) Is it not a tact that the surplus profits of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
are worked out whenever the net profits of the Railways after meeting the 
working expenses and the interest charges, bhew a balance of profit? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: For a concise statement explaining how the 
profits of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway are distributed between the Railway 
Company and Government I would refer the Honourable At ember to page 
20 of the Histor\ of Indian Railway* (corrected up to 31st March, 1925), 
a copy of which he will find in the Library The figures given in the pink 
book containing the estimates of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway show the 
actual loss to Government after meeting working expenses including depre- 
ciation, the surplus profits paid to the Company under the contract, and 
the actual interest charges on the capital outlay of the line. In the cal- 
culation of the Company's surplus profits, the total working expenses of 
the Railway include, m accordance with the terms of the contract, only 
the actual outlay during the Year on replacements and renewals, whereas 
in the pink book and the Government accounts this item replaced by a 
figure representing tbe actual depreciation of the year of the wasting assets 
of the Railway. Further in calculating the Comparry’s surplus profits the 
interest charges are reckoned at the rates fixed by the contract which are 
lower than the average rates of inierest on the entire capital outlay of 
the Railway. It doeR not therefore follow that because a charge, 
technically described as surplus profits, is payable to the Company under 
its contract, the Railway must necessarily show a profit in the Govem- 
•xnent accounts. 
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Contracts between the Secretary of State for India and the 
Railway Companies working State Railways in India. 

81. Xr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah : Will Government be pleased 
to place on the table of this House, copies of the contracts entered into by 
the Secretary of State for India after the year 1900 with the Railway 
Companies working the State Railways in India? 

Xr. A, A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member will find copies of the* 
contracts in the Library. 

Classification under the Different Racis or Communities of 
# Ofjicefs and Subordinates employed on State and 
Company-managed Railways. 

82. Xr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: Will Government be pleased to* 
give separately under the different races or communities included in the 
phrases “ Other classes ” in the tables of officers and subordinates em- 
ployed on State-managed and Company-managed Railways shown in the 
following totals at pages 53 and 55 of Volume I of the Railway Board's- 
Report on Indian Railways for 1925-26 : 

106 officers on 1st April 1925 ; 

198 officers on 1st April 1926; 

8,689 subordinates on 1st April 1925 ; 

4,207 subordinates on 1st April 1926? 

Xr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government regret that the information asked 
for is not available. 

Strike at Kharagfur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

88. Xr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: (a) Have Government perused 
the communication (published by the Ainrita Bazaar Patrika, Calcutta, 
foted the 28rd day of January, 1927), from the Kharagpur Branch of the 
Indian Labour Union representing the grievances under which the Indian 
employees of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway have been labouring and another 
from the Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Railway, giving the facts of the situation 
as they appeared to the Administration? 

(6) Are Government aware of the unrest prevailing among the em- 
ployees at Kharagpur and the threatened strike? 

(c) If so, do Government propose to direct at once an inquiry into 
the grievances of the Indian employees? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Government have just heard 
that a strike has broken out at Kharagpur and that it has spread to some 
other stations They are waiting for the full report promised by the Agent 
and can su> nothing more at present. 

Pay of the Staff of the Office of the Accountant General, Central 

Revenues. 

84. Mr. Amar Hath Dutt : Will the Government be pleased to lay on 
the table a copy of the reply to starred question No. 845, regarcfjpg the pay 
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of the staff of the office of the Auditor- General, etc., asked in this House 
on the 15th February, 1926, and which was propcsed to be furnished to 
the questioner? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The reply to starred question 
No. 845 asked in this House on the 15th February, 1926, was furnished to 
the questioner. A copy is now laid on the table. 

(a) If the Honourable Member is referring to the last revision of pay in March, 
1924, the reply is in the negative. 

(b) and (c). When a portion of the Deputy Accountant Oeneial, Central Revenues' 
Office was transferred from Calcutta in 1921, the men so tiansfeired obtained no 
improvement in their scales of pay prior to their transfet but they (hd receive on 
transfer an increase of 25 per cent on their time-scale pay. 

Subsequently, on the move of the rest of the Accountant General, Central Revenues’ 
Office to Delhi in 1924, this increase of pay was revised and personal pay on the 
following scale was granted to those recruited on or before the 17th January, 1921 : 
Clerks, Stenographers, Cashier, Assistant j on Rs. 100 and below — Rs. 20. 

Cashier and Typists. { on pay above Rs. 100 — Rs. 40. 

Accountants . . . Rs. 40. 

This personal pay was not absorbed in the immediate increase of pay admissible 

to the men on the revised rcales of pay sanctioned from the l^L HUb iu 

1st March, 1925, for the 

clerical 

supervising" ^afT, but is to be absorbed in future annual increments. 


id) (1) Rs. 112. 
(2) and (3) — 


Clerks of tho office of the 
A. G. C. R. (Calcutta 
Branch) transferred 
from Calcutta in 1924. 

Clerks of the Audit Office, 
Delhi Province, which existed 
in Delhi prior to 192 L and 
which with the office of 
tho Dy. A. G. C R. 
merged in the office 
of tho A. G. C. R. 
in 1924. 

Clorka of the offico of the Dy. 
A. G. C. R. (G. I. Branch) 
transferred from Calcutta 
in 1921, and merged in 
tho A. G. C rt.’s office 
in 1924. 

Rs. 92 jtlvs personal pay of 
Rs. 12. 

Rs. 110 

Rs. 108 pli s personal pay of 
Rs. 7. 


There is no separate office of the Deputy Accountant General, Central Revenues. 


Powers of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs to 
sanction Expenditure in connection with the Pay and 
Prospers of his Staff, 

85. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it n fact that the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, has got no power to sanction any expenditure with 
regard to the pay and prospect* of the staff of his own office and that he 
was deprived of that power only in 1920? 

(b) How in the circumstances did the Government reply in answer tc 
the last of the supplementary questions to starred question No. 1061 in the 
Assembly on the 8th March last that if the expenditure involved is within 
the power of the Director General, etc.? 

(c) Is it a fact that all proposals of the Director General involving 
expenditure must have the approval of the Financial Adviser, Posts and 
Telegraphs, as part of the Government of India under the present 
constitution ? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra; (a) According to rules pub- 
lished with the Government of India, Finance Department Besolution 
No. 669-E. A., dated the 9th June, 1922, the Director-General has powers 
to sanction expenditure in connection with the menial establishments only 
of his own office. 

(b) It was explained in the reply to the first of the supplements to 
that question that there was no representation before Government. Gov- 
ernment could not therefore know whether the prayers made in the repre- 
sentation to the Director-General were or were not within the powers of the 
Director-General . 

(c) Only those proposals which the Director-General is not competent 
to sanction under the rules cited in (a) above are submitted to the Financial 
Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs. 

Petitions of ag grieved Clerks of tiie Office of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegr\fhs. . 

86. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a,) Is it a fact that a number of individual 
j etitions, praying for the same treatment as has been accorded to Babu 
M. M. Mukherjee, a clerk of the office of the Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, were submitted by certain aggrieved clerks senior in service bo 
Murari Babu and addressed to the Government of India and to the Secre- 
tary of State as well? 

(b) If so, what action has been taken on the same? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The information is being 
collected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 

C re of Babu Bivas Chandra Mitra, a Clerk in the Ofihe of 
the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

87. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(а) whether the case of Babu Bivas Chandra Mitra, a clerk of ine 

Director General, Posts and Telegraphs’ office, has been 
settled? and 

(б) whether he has hem granted the War gratuily and special 

promotion as rewards for his services in Mesopotamia? If 
not, why? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The clerk in question 
has now been promoted to class A. 

(b) He isjiot entitled to war gratuity. He worked in Mesopotamia hb a 
Telegraph clerk. The Arrm Council decided in 1923 that no relative rank 
could ho assigned to Telegraph clerks with retrospective effect for the 
purpose of payment of war gratuity. Nor could special promotion he 
granted as a reward for his services in Mesopotamia. Such promotion 
was stopped as a result of the orders of the Government of India issued in 
1920. 


Grant of Advance Increments in the Time-Scale to Babu 
Satchidananda Chattkrjee of the Office of the Director 

General, Posts and Telegrvphs. 

• 

88. MX* Amar Nath Dwfct! (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
'-whether a clerk named Babu Satchidananda Chatterjee of the office of the 
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Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, has just been granted advanee 
increments in the time-scale only on the direct intervention of his group 
officer on his appeal? 

(b) Is it a fact that unless a group officer of any individual cler£ or 
clerks of that office intervenes, no appeal from any official is considered 
even if submitted under rules? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) No. The Branch officer merely recorded his views 
in submitting the petition to the Director-General. Final orders wore 
passed by the Government of India six monihs ago 

(b) No. 

Appoinimknt of Babv Kasiswar Lam as Sub-Record Clerk of 

the Railway Mail Sintvro? , N akayanganj. 

• 

89. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: ( a ) Is it a fact that Babu Kasiswar Lala, 
the present Sub-record clerk of the Naruwtnganj RMS., was a staunch 
follower of Dayananda while be was a sorter at Silchar? 

(b) Is it a fact that for this offence he was transferred far away from 
the “K” Division and was on long leave? 

(c) Is it a fact that during the leave he tried to obtain an invalid 
certificate to enable him to stay at Silcbar and serve under Dayananda? 

(d) Is it a tact that while Babu Mohini Mohan Lahiri, the present 
Superintendent, R. M K , “S” Division, was the Superintendent, R. M. S-, 
“C” Division, Babu Kasiswar Lala served under him in the “C” Division 
and was retransferred from “C” to “S” Division? 

(e) Is it a fact that in spile of there being many sorters superior in 
service to Babu Kasiswar Lala, in the “S” Division and even in the 
Narayangan] Sub-record Office, he has been posted as Sub-record Clerk, 
Naravangaii], superseding Die claims of many senior , sorter on the time- 
scale? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) Be was believed to be so. 

(b) He was transferred to the C Division and took C months’ leave 
before -join ine it Gn\ eminent hive no information about the cause of 
his transfer which took place in 1911. 

(r) There is no information on the point 

(</) He served in C J)i\isj n under Babu Mohini Mohan Lahiri and 
other Superintendents from 1911 to 1925 and was then transferred to S. 
Division. 

(c) The appointments of Sub-Record clerk do not go by seniority but 
are conferred < n the most capable men. 

Allegations against Babe Kasiswar Lala, SOb-Record Clerk of 
the Railway Mui Service, N a ray a no an j. 

90. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact thaj at the instance of Babu 
Kasiswar Lola many transfers of permanent sorting staff under the Nara*- 
yanganj Sub-record office were made during the short tenure of his service 
at N aray anganj ? 
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(b) Is it a fact that he has caused heavy recoveries in the shape of finest 
and telegraph charges from the sorters under him extending up to Rs. 11 
a month from a sorter? 

(c) Is it a fact that he put the sorters frequently in double and triple 
duties? 

(d) Is it a fact that he refused to accept medical certificates granted 
by registered medical practitioners to some sorters under him? . 

Sir Gtanen Boy: (a) No. 

(b) The answer to the first part is in the negative. As regards telegraph 
eharges the amounts are heavy only in two instances. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes, in accordance with the standing orders of the Divisional Super- 
intendent. 

Experimental Post Office in the Village of Bhattuvabipalli in 
the Distinct of North Arcot. 

91. Mr. 0. Dur&ifwami Aiyangar: (a) Are Government aware that 
an experimental Post Office is working in the village of Bhattuvaripalli of 
the Kangundi Division in the District of North Arcot (Madras Presidency)? 

(b) Is it a fact that it has been working at profit for over two years? 

(o) Is it a fact that the zemindar of Kangundi has also been contribut- 
ing a quota for the upkeep of the post office ? 

(d) Is it a fact that in spite of the office working at a decided and 
definite profit the zemindar is still asked to continue his contribution on 
a pain of the office being otherwise closed ? 

(a) Are Government aware that the village is the headquarters of the 
zemindar and the office is essential for the benefit of his ryots? 

(/) Do Government propose to confirm the post office there? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Yes. 

{d) No. .. 

(e) The reply to the first portion is in the affirmative and to the second 
portion in the negative. With respect to the third portion, the matter is 
under consideration. 

Imtoits of Ghee Substitutes into India. 

92. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to place on 
the table the following information: 

(a) the co\mtri©8 {pom which the substitutes for ghee are imported 

' into the country; 

(b) the amount of substituted gbee imported into India annually 
. during the last five years; 
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* (c) the time since when these substitutes are being imported into 

the country; 

(d) the different names under which the article is being imported; 

(?) the customs duty levied on the different articles imported as 
substituted ghee during the last five years giving the rate 
of duty charged on the valuation of the article? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a), ( b ), (c) and (d). Government 
have not complete information as imports of substitutes of ghee are not 
separately recorded. The quantities imported are, however, believed to 
be somewhat large. One of the principal varieties is named “ Lily Brand 
Vanaspati ” and comes from Holland. 

(e) Substitutes for ghee have always been liable to duty at the general 
rate which is now 15 per cent, ad valorem. Duty, w r hich was levied on 
the real value up to 1926, is now being assessed, since January 1st, on a tariff 
valuation which for the current calendar year has been fixed at Rs. 46 
per owt. 


Provision of Search Lights on Engines between Delhi and 
Bhatinda on the Metrf Gauge Section of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Rulway. 

98. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Are any search lights provided 
on any of the railway engines carrying mail or passenger trains between 
Delhi and Bhatinda, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway (metre 
gauge)? 

(b) If not, why? 

(c) If such provision is in contemplation by what time is it likely to 
be accomplished? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Fifteen mail and passenger engines 
working between Bhatinda and Rirsa have been fitted with electric head 
lights. 

(c) It is hoped that all mail and passenger engines working on the whole 
section, Bhatinda to Delhi, will be fitted during the next six months. 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been received 
12 Noon. from the Secretary of the Council of St^te: 


“I am directed to inform you that the Council of State have, at their meeting 
v-ij on the 11th February, 1927, agreed without any amendments to the following 
Bills which were passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 31st January and 2nd 
February, 1927 • 

A Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908. 


\ Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908.’ * 



BILLS PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly : Sir, in accordance with Buie 25 of the- 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table the following Bills which were 
parsed by the Council of State at its meeting of the 11th February, 1927. 

They are : 

A Bill further to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, for a certain 
purpose. 

A Bill further to amend the Provident Funds Act, 1925, for a certain 
purpose 

A Bill further to amend the Madras Salt Act, 1889, for a certain 
*. - purpose 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) • I beg to move 
that the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel 
industry in British India, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken 
into consideration. 

If the House will excuse me, I propose to treat this motion purely as 
a formal motion. When 1 proposed about a fortnight ago that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee I made a very long speech ex- 
plaining the Tariff Board’s Report and the reasons why the Government 
had accepted the proposals made b\ the Tariff Board and had incorporated 
them in their Bill. I am sorry that in Select Committee I was not able 
to get complete agreement with the Government Bill; but I think that 
at any rate I can say that in that Committee I carried out quite faithfully 
the promise I had made to this House, namely, that the whole subject 
should be open to discussion in all its aspects and that I would do my 
best to assist the members of the Committee in coming to a right decision. 

I regret that a number of amendments lone been proposed to mj Bill, but 
/when those amendments come up for discussion the House will have a full 
opportunity of considering all the issues involved The only particular 
remark that I wish to make at this stage is that I wish to say quiie publicly 
that the statements made in Mr Jinnah’s note appended to the Select 
Committee’s Report are correct Thcv are a correct account of what I 
told Mr. Jinnali and the Select Committee Sir, I move 

Mr. President: Motion moved. 

“Thai the Bill to p.oMtlo for the continuance of the piotoction of tho steel industry 
in Biitish India, ne leported by the Select Comrrittee. be taken into consideration.” 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay Citv Non-Muhammadan Urban)* 

1 beg to mo\o that the Bill, as reported In the Select Committee, he 
recommitted to the Committee for reconsideration 

The reasons aie as follows At tho outset it is necessary for mo to 
tell the House that it was not possible for me and several other members 
of the Select Committee to attend the meetings of that Committee on 
all days as wo had expected to do. The reason was that there were 
meetings going on at the same time on the same day and practically at 
the same hour of two Committees, namely, the Railway Standing Finance 
Committee and this Select Committee, and it was not possible for me to 

( 746 ) 
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persuade the Bailway Member and the Commerce Member so to adjust 
the time for the meetings of these two Committees as to enable those 
of us who were elected by this House to serve on the Select Committee 
on the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill to bo present there, und although 
the time allowed by the House for 'reporting the Bill was over ten days 
and though there were only 4 meetings of the Select Committee, the 
Honourable the Commerce Member could not make this adjustment. 
That explains the reason why this report apparently looks to be a 
majority report, while as a matter of fact if wo had been allowed to be 
present the so-called majority report would have been a minority report. 
(Some Honourable Members : “Question?”) I still maintain that if we had 
been allowed to be present the majority report would have been a minority 
report. That seqms to be the fate of the members of this Government. 
The Honourable the Horne Member had a majority report on the Beforms 
Enquiry Committee while it was actually a minority report and next 
comes the turn of the Honourable the Commerce Member where the so- 
called majority report is really a minority report. But let that pass. The 
only thing that I wish to complain of here on the floor of the House is 
that if the House elects Members to Rerve on particular Committees and 
the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill does not make it convenient 
for those Members who are elected by this House to be present in spite 
of their request and in spite of time being available, then the election by 
the House of those Members to that extent is nullified, and without any 
fault of theirs those Members are no good for the purpose for which the 
House sends them. 

The next point is that the Bill as it now stands still contains both 
directly and indirectly the principle of Imperial Preference to which the 
House showed such emphatic opposition on the day on which the Bill was 
referred to Select Committee. I cannot understand why this important 
question of protection to steel should be mixed up with sui a contro- 
versial question like Imperial Preference, and I am also surprised that the 
Tariff Board should have recommended a method so full of controversy. 
Not that the question of imperial Preference* is new to this country. 
Imperial Preference is all round us. Look at the Benches opposite; — 
but for the fact that Imperial Preference exists, those who are seated on 
the* Front Benches there would he seated elsewhere. Imperial Preference 
does exist in this country hut 11k* whole point is that the Imperial Pre- 
ference as it does exist now is a thing in the shaping of which we have 
no voice, hut in this Bill w r e are asked to give our sanction to the principle 
of Imperial Preference. Sir, tliat is precisely what wo cannot do, and 
the reasons are quite obvious 

This country is really kept out of its birthright of self-government. 
It is being exploited in the interests of British Imperialists and capitalists. 
It is being used as a. tool for the purpose of enslaving other countries, and 
to-day the name of India stinks in the nostrils of the nations of the world 
for having become, however unwillingly, the instrument of British Im- 
perialism for the purpose of destroying the liberty of the people of China. 
All this is being done without our consent and against our will and it will 
be^ a miracle if the people of this country could be persuaded to accept 
Imperial Preference. Therefore, the introduction of the principle of 
Imperial Preference in this report has burst like a bombshell on us and 
much as we are inclined to give pretection to the Indian steel industry, 
we cannot reconcile ourselves to this Imperial Preference, and, so far a# 
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it lies in our power, 1 say we shall not touch this Imperial Preference 
^rer with a paw of tongs. ^ 

Apai| from this question of Imperial Preference (An Honourable 
Mem belt * British ”) the Bill as it has emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee is neither a sound economic proposition nor does it secure adequate 
protection to && industry for which it is intended. There are four reasons 
why this Bill *&s it stands now cannot be accepted as a sound measure 
for granting protection to the steel industry in India. One 
is that it is realty baaed on speculation; this will be made clear by 
a reference to paragraph 106 on page 96 of the Tariff Board’s Report. 
It is stated there that all the recommendations made by the Tariff Board 
Cre interdependent and everything that they have urged must Btand and 
must actually be realised or otherwise the protection ^that they have 
recommended would not materialise nor would it bej**dequate. For 
instance they have given on page 39 the annual output of the Tata Steel 
Industry — rails, fish-plates and many other articles — and what they say 
is this. Not only the average output of Tatas during the next seven 
years must be five lakhs of tons a year, but the proportion in which 
all these articles are to be turned out must remain the same during this 
period of seven years. Otherwise the protection would not be sufficient. 
It is to my mind an amazing thing that the Tariff Board should say that 
their recommendations hang entirely on everything that they have stated 
and must include the output of Tatas for seven years — not merely the 
average output but the proportion of each article to the other and of all 
articles to the total figure of the output That is the kind of finding that 
the Tariff Board have asked us to take as the basis of protection. The 
output of rails muBt be 195,000 tons and no more and no less; the 
galvanised sheets should be 30, 000 tons a year, nothing more and nothing 
less. If this proportion is not maintained, the result b, they say, may not 
be what they expect. This is a most extraordinary thing and yet strange 
to say it is stated categorically by the Board in paragraph 166, jpage 96 
of the Report, and I venture to saj that even the wisest man, not even 
Solomon, could promise the Board that such a thing would be realised in 
practice jear after year during a period of seven years; I say, Sir, that a 
recommendation that is based throughout on a speculation of such a serious 
character cannot be regarded ns a safe basis for protection to the Steel 
Industry for seven years 

Then the second objection to tlip Government Bill is that protection 
as it will actually be secured to the industry is very precarious in the*first 
four \enrs The Fiscal Commission and the Assembly, when they embarked 
on the policy of protection, wanted to give not a bare living wage to the 
national industry, not to give a protection that will keep it simply alive 
from hand to mouth from day to day, not to give a protection which at 
the end of ten venrs will simply keep the Tata industry in existence, not 
to give a projection that will be beggarly and niggardly, which while 
subjecting this counter and the tax-paver to an expenditure of several 
croros would not trance the steel industry to such an extent as to bring 
into existence mQJ5$ Sapon works and more steel works. The object of the 
Fiscal Connnissioii as jt w r as accepted by the Assembly was not to keep 
Tatas simpty above water The object was to give such a protection as 
will in course of time firing new steel concerns into existence, so that 
there may be internal competition and prices may be reduced and India 
may become self-contained in. the matter of the production of steel. That 
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nas uot^ bean achieved. That cannot, will not, be achieved by the r eoom - 
m eadajions of tin Tariff Hoard apd the Bill as it now stands before u|» 
Kie effect of the Bill will be simply to keep the industry above waietf} 
the result will be that during the next seven years, Tatas wifi, merely 
survive. The Bill and the Tariff Board take sufficient care to see that 
the protection they give will not be generous enough to induce other 
people to invest their monies and thereby increase the output of steel in 
this country so as to make India self-contained. Moreover, for four years, 
so far as I can see, the Bill will not enable the Tata industry to earn the 
dividend which the Board promises; the average eutput of 500,000 tons 
which has been assumed by the Board will not be forthcoming for four 
years; the average assumed works cost per ton will also not materialise 
for the first fouj years. 

Mr. M. A. Jlnnah (Bombay City . Muhammadan Urban) : May I rise 
on a point of order. I would like to have your ruling as to whether we 
are at this stage tef discuss the motion that th^ Bill be recommitted or 
whether we can also discuss the general provisions of the Government 
Bill. The motion by the Member in charge is that the Bill be taken 
into consideration and the first motion of my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jamnadas is that the Bill as reported on by the Select Committee be 
recommitted to the Committee for reconsideration. You will find, Sir, 
that that is the amendment. Therefore, if we are going to discusB the 
amendment, then we should confine ourselves to the merits of the amend- 
ment as far as possible and not discuss the merits of the Bill or the other 
amendments. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member knows that the motion before 
the House is that the Bill be taken into consideration and also the motion 
that the Bill be referred back to the Select Committee. If the motion 
for reference back to the Seloct Committee is lost, the House will have 
again td discuss the whole question on the consideration stage. Therefore, 
what the Chair proposes to do is to allow at this stage full discussion 
both on the consideration motion and on the motion for recommitting the 
Bill to the Select Commit! ee If the motion for referring the Bib back 
is lost, then no further discussion will be permitted and the motion for 
consideration will also be put to the vote. This procedure will prevent 
repetition of arguments. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am very much obliged to vou, Sir I was 
porting out why this Bill should be referred back to the Select Com* 
mittee. One reason, among others, is that the Government Bill gives a 
very precarious protection to the industry during the next four years out 
of a period of seven years. The average works cost which they have 
assumed is simply a compromise between the present cost and the ttbst 
as it will be seven years hence, and as we know from the Heport of the 
Board neither the average assumed output nor ''the average assumed 
works cost will be realised for the next four years.* The present total 
output is somewhere near 4 lakhs of tons a year. The present works cost 
is Bs. 79 a ton in case of rails while the average assumed output is 
690,000 tons a year and the average assumed works cost is Bs. 71 per ton. 
It is on the assumed averages that the Board calculates its figures of tbs 
outgoings of the industry, namely, depreciation, overhead charges and 
8 per oertfo interest to those who have invested their capital in the industry, 
and the figure it arrives at is 1 crore 94 lakhs ; hut on the basis of t$e 

ft 
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present output, vftdch is lower than the average assumed and of the 
writs cost which is higher than the average assumed Tatas will not get a 
crore and 94 "lakhs as their income in the next four years but they will get 
something like a crore and 80 or 40 lakhs only. On the figures I have 
worked out, TataB will get 54 lakhs less on account of the fact that their 
present works cost is not Bs. 71 and their present output cannot be 
500,000 tons. For that reason Tatas will not get a crore and 94 lakhs 
for the next four years, which is assumed as the minimum necessary in 
order to enable the industry to live. Therefore, for four years the industry 
will live in a precarious condition when the shareholders will get no 
dividends, and the shareholders somehow or other happen to be a most 
important element in the question of protection. Unless they get a 
fair return on their money no man will come forward to invest his money 
for expanding the industry. These shareholders in a scheme of 
protection are like the Pandas at a Hindu place of pilgrimage; the Pandas 
must be paid if the ancestor is to go to heaven. Similarly, these share- 
holders must be paid adequately; capital must be remunerated liberally 
if the industry is to attract fresh capital, and if India is to be self-con- 
tained in the matter of its steel industry. Therefore, I say the second 
reaeon why the Tariff Board Beport cannot be accepted and why the 
Bill based on that Beport must be recommitted to Select Committee is 
that the protection which the Bill gives is very precarious in the first 
four years of the 7 years’ period. 

The third reason, Sir, why the Bill should be referred back to the 
Select Committee is that it imposes an intolerably heavy and yet unneces- 
sary burden on the consumer in certain parts of India without benefiting 
Tatas in the least. To my mind, Sir, that is the worst feature of this 
Bill, and I submit, Sir, that, to that extent, to speak in legal language, 
the recommendation of the Tariff Board is ultra vires . The Boartl were 
not called upon, indeed they had no right to recommend the imposition 
of burdens which do not enure to the benefit of the industry ; they had 
no right to place any burden on the consumer which cannot possibly by 
any stretch of imagmation do any good to the industry; and yet in the 
Tariff Board’s Beport you find recommended the imposition of a heavy 
duty on Continental steel used by the people of Bombay, Madras, the 
Central Provinces, the Deccan, Karachi, Burma, East Bengal, Assam — 
in fact two- thirds of the country. These parts of India use Continental 
steel; Tata steel cannot compete there, and yet under the scheme of the 
Tariff Board and under the Bill as it has emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee these parts of India will have to pay, according to estimates I 
have framed and which I maintain are fairly accurate, a sum of nearly 
40 lakhs of rupees a year on certain articles coming from the Continent 
without Tatas being better off by a single rupee or a single ton and for 
no other purpose thafi .giving protection to British steel. To my mind 
that is the strongest objection possible, a conclusive objection, to the 
Tariff Board’s re^ ation. They have made a recommendation 
which is outside Heir scope, whioji really they had no right to make, 
which they were not called upon to make under their terms of reference. 
What is the use of taxing steel which goes to Madras when Tata steel 
does not go there? What is the good of it? The Tariff Board have taken 
Cake not* to explain how the taxing of Continental steel in Madras or 
Burma can benefit the Tata industry. They cannot prove it; they hava 
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not proved it, and yet in the provinces I have mentioned a burden of 40 
lakhs will be placed upon the shoulders of the consumer without any cor- 
responding advantage to Tatas. That is my third objection to the Bill ik 
it emerges from the Select Committee. 

And the fourth is, Sir, that because they are penalising Continental steel 
in this way and because they are penalising the consumer in those parts 
of India where Indian ^Jeel cannot reach, they are by that very fact enabled 
to give a certain, almost generous, measure of protection to British steel, 
which is not necessary for the protection of the Indian industry I, will 
point out how British steel will benefit at the cost of Continental without 
the indigenous industry being a bit better off; from the figures stated by 
the Board British rails will get the benefit of a 7 per cent reduction in 
duty * British galvanized sheets will get a 1 5 per cent reduction in duty : 
fish-plates will get a 40 per cent reduction- structural steel will get a 
reduction of 38 per cent. : bars will get 35 per cent. : plates will get 33 per 
cent., and only black sheets will be taxed 10 per cent, more than now, 
but against that the Continental sheets will be charged nearly 100 per cent, 
more All these sacrifices will have to be undergone by the consumer not 
for the benefit of Tatas but for giving preference to imports of British 
steel For these four reasons, Sir, it appears to me that this Bill is not 
one which this House should accept in preference to the other scheme 
which I shall proceed to explain to the House But I am quite sure that 
the House has been convinced that on account of the speculative character 
of the foundations on which this Bill has been based, on account of the 
precarious protection which it gives to the indigenous industry, on account 
of the intolerable burden which it unnecessarily places on the consumer, 
and on account of the partial and generous treatment which it gives to 
British steel — T am sure the House is convinced that on account of these 
four reasons the Bill is suspicious enough to render necessary a 
reference back to the Select Committee. 

Apart from that, there are other reasons why the House should agree 
to this motion to refer back the Bill to the Select Committee The ques- 
tion of giving bounties to the industry in India without imposing additional 
duties on the consumer of foreign steel was not properly considered in the 
Select Committee As I told you, Sir, some of us were kept out on account 
of the arbitrary manner in which this meeting was held and 

therefore we could not place our scheme, the combined scheme 
of bounties and duties, before the Select Committee as I had 

intended to do And the scheme which T wished to place before 
that Committee is briefly this But perhaps before I deal with it I should 
make a few observations on the alternative scheme which has been evolved 
by my Honourable friends Mr Birla and Mr Chetty I have supported 
that scheme because in the first instance it eliminates Imperial Preference. 
But as I have said, I prefer the combined system of bounties and duties 
to that scheme because that scheme in my humble opinion also imposes 
an unnecessarily heavy burden on the consumer without benefiting the 
Tatas. Therefore, the scheme which remains for the consideration of the 
House and which was not considered in the Select Committee is tKe com- 
bined scheme of bounties and duties To my mind it is the cheapest ; it is 
as effective as the Tariff Board's Bcheme and it is less burdensome than that 
scheme. I wish to place it before the House so that they may be induced 
to refer this Bill back to the Select Committee Sir, I have calculated 
that the additional duty which the consumer will have to pay under the 
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Government Bill without benefiting Tatas is nearly 40 lakhs of rupees. 
That additional duty the consumer will not have to pay under the scheme 
which I am now explaining and yet Tatas will get equally generous, if it 
is generous, protection as they are to get under the Government Bill and 
the Tariff Board's Beport. 1 therefore urge, Sir, that the basic duty which 
the Government have proposed both on Continental steel and on British 
steel should remain, but the additional duty whicn they have proposed on 
Continental steel must go ; and the average fair selling price of Tatas being 
Be. 120 per ton, if the additional duties on Continental steel are remitted 
ap4 Tatas have to sell their output cheaper, then I suggest that the 
diifersnce between the fair selling price and the actual market price on 
these goods must be made good to, them by means of bounties as it has 
been made good on some other articles in the past. The figures which I 
have taken from the Tariff Board’s own Beport in table 18 relate to the 
following articles ; the output of these by Tatas will be of structural sections, 

70.000 tons, of bars, 90,000 tons, of plates, 30,000 tons, of sheets, 13,000 
tons, every year during the seven years’ period. These are the four articles 
on which the Tariff Board propose an additional duty, for no valid reason 
as I have said before : of Bs. 11 per ton in the case of bars and structural 
sections, Bs. 16 in the case of plates and of Bs. 24 in the case of black 
sheets. I say, Sir, these additional duties should not be imposed at all, 
because thereby without any benefit to Indian steel the users of these 
articles are penalised. The good that the Government intend to do by 
fthe imposition of these duties could be brought about by paying an equiva- 
lent amount of bounties on the output of the Tatas — and those bounties 
will he, on the 'figures of the Tariff Board as stated in table 13, on struc- 
tural flections, 70,000 tons at Bs. 11 per ton, f.e., Bs. 7,70,000; on bars, 
the output being 90,000 tons, Bs. 9,90,000, on plates, the output being 

80.000 tons, at Bs. 16 a ton, Bs. 4,80,000, on black sheets 18,000 tons, 
bounty Bs. 24, Bs. 3,12.000 Therefore, Sir, the total amount of 
bounty which will be payable under the scheme that I have submitted in 
my minute of dissent would be annually the sum of Bs. 25,52,000. Tatas 
will thus, under my scheme, be in exactly the same position as they 
would be through the imposition of the additional duties on Continental 
Steel, which come to nearly Bs. 40 lakhs. You can Rave the consumer all 
these 40 Jakhs of rupees by paying Bs 25 lakhs to Tatas And therefore 
the question arises whether these Bs. 25 lakhs are available, and if they 
are available, whether they are available every year during the seven years. 
That is the who)e question If I could satisfy the House that these 25 
lakhs will bb available for payment of bounty every year for the whole 
period of seven years without imposing apy fresh burdens on the consumers, 
then, Sir, I have proved mv case. Sir, the responsibility on my shoulders 
is to prove that these 25 lakhs are available every year. Now, Sir, the 
Tariff Board have, with the weight which attaches to an authority with 
nobody to he kicked (Laughter), and with no soul to be saved, dogmatically 
delate in paragraph 9j5 of their Beport that the system of bounties is 
open to objection onTOMcial grounds. " We hesitate to commit " — with 
all wSlemnitv, they, say, 'forgetting they have stated in earlier reports 
exsj^tly the contrary-—** vfe be^ltkte to, commit the Government to pay- 
m&fit for pueh a periqd.*! W? Whv do you hesitate? Why did you 
I So far ps the s pnncipje of, bounties is eonceimed, it has been 
clrftriy told down hv the Board themselves and I want only that the same 
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principle should be followed now. Sir, here is the principle twhieh the 
Tariff Board have enunciated in 1925. They were then discuss in g thtt 
relative merits of bounties and duties ; then relating to bounties, they s*y 
on page 10, paragraph 18 (Report of 1925) : 

“We have no hesitation in reoomihendmg the adoption of the former alternative." 

namely, bounties, and not only that, they go further and say . 

“From the outset of this inquiry our view has been that the supplementary pro- 
tection oecaefi&ry should be given as far as possible in the form of a bounty, and that 
the customs duties should not be increased tnless it appeared that the payments in 
respect of bounties were likely to exceed the additional revenue derived from pro- 
tective duties." 

Tha Honourable Sir Charles Innes: You note the word "supple- 
mentary 5 

Mr. Jo mn ad m g M. Mehta: I quite agree, I wholly agree. I say that 
the principle there enunciated was that of (supplementary protection; it 
is this; you impose a certain duty. and if that is not sufficient, you pay 
a bounty. That is precisely what I am here contending, so that it remains 
for me to show that Rs. 25,52, (K)0 can be obtained from the lower pro- 
tective duties which I advocate Sir, for that purpose the figures of imports 
1 have taken are of the year 1925-26 and these will be found on pages 
158 to 175 of the Tariff Board’s Report, so that the authority for these 
figures cannot be questioned — and these figures are as follows The total 
imports of the articles we are considering were 6,78,000 tons in the year 
1925-26. I maintain, Sir, that the imports are bound to increase as the 
output per year of Tatas is a constant unvarying factor, for a period of 
seven years; and the requirements of this country to-day are increasing 
year after year, as sta 4 ed by the Tariff Board itself, on account of increase 
of population or trade, but I will take it that there will be no expansion 
of the requirements for steel in the next seven years, which is really a 
very eautdous position .... 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Beyond what figure? 

Mr. Jomnadtt M. Mehta: Beyond 12 lakhs on the whole I am not 

taking account of the expansion which may he expected normally I am 

relying on the figures of 1925-26, ?.<*., 6,73,000 tons, as the normal annual 
imports from abroad; on the authority of the Tariff Board themselves the 
Output of the Tatas during seven veftrs is an average of five lakhs tons a year 
And •therefore seven lakhs must come from abroad Sir, the 

baric duties which the Tariff Board propose on these 

imports will bring the following .income on structural sec- 
tions, Rs. 14 lakhs, oil bars, Rs 20 lakhs, on plates, Rs 4,54,000, on sheets, 
Rs, 9,20,000, on galvanized sheets, Rs 16,98,000, on rails, Rs. 85, OCX), 
and the total of these will be Rs 65,57,000 The minimum -receipts 
from the foreign imports will be Rs 65,57,000, and without the addi- 
tional duties, the bounty which you will have to pay wiH be Rs. '28,52,000 : 
therefore there will be a balance of 40 lakhs remaining in the hands of 
Government every year without imposing another burden of 40 lakhs Of 
rupees on the consumer; this will also afford to the industry exactly the 
same protection as will be secured under the Government Bill Or the Tariff 
.Board's proposals. Sir, if this is so, asT maintain -tbefOCfie" thdt the 
Tariff Board have given, why, for whose^ benefit, should w$ impoee on un- 
necessary burden of 40 lakhs on the consumer down in the , Madras Presi- 
dency, -ail throughout Burma and again in Karachi? Par what purpose? Sir, 
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do not think the House will be at all convinced that it is necessary to 
penalise the Consumer of foreign steel for the benefit of nobody in particular. 
It is dangerous to place in the hands of t the Government revenues which 
are intended to be protective, and not intended to be a source of additional 
income; and yet Government will get, — {if the scheme embodied in the Bill 
is accepted — Government will get every year 1 crore, 1 lakh and 42 
thousand rupees, additional revenue, which will not go towards benefiting 
the industry. The reasons which the Tariff Board have given for the pur- 
pose of imposing additional duties on foreign steel are, to my mind, entirely 
unconvincing; the Tariff Board have said that prices of British steel would 
be fairly stable, but the prices of foreign steel cannot be predicted with 
any success. Sir, I think the Tariff Board simply were wedded to certain 
pre-conceived notions and therefore they had t6 find the reasons to support 
those notions; they have said in the earlier part of the Report that British 
steel and Continental steel are exactly on a similar footing so far as their 
future prices are concerned; but subsequently they have exaggerated the 
uncertainty regarding Continental steel. In paragraph 81 the Tariff Board 
themselves admit the two basic facts apply not merely to the Continental 
steel but also to British steel, namely, that “ European steel prices are 
now at about the pre-war level while the cost of living is considerably 
higher ”. Now, if these fundamental facts are applicable not merely to 
British steel but also to Continental steel, namely, that the prices are on tho 
pre-war level and the cost of living has increased over the pre-war level 
of the cost of living, then, Sir, you have reached the bedrock prices and you 
cannot argue that prices will go down in either case under such a state of 
things, namely, the price level has gone to pre-war condition and the cost 
of living is higher. If these are facts the manufacturer must be conti- 
nuously making a loss and if he is making a loss, he cannot possibly sell 
steel cheaper. To my mind, Sir, the considerations which are mentioned 
in the Report as likely to lead to lower prices of Continental steel in tho 
future are wholly unconvincing. When you remember these two basic 
facts, the higher cost of production and the prices on the pre-war level, 
you will agree that it is almost impossible that the fluctuations in Conti- 
nental steel prices can be very much more than the fluctuations that will 
t$ke place in any other country including Great Britain. Therefore the 
reason for imposing a higher duty on Continental steel is entirely taken 
away And becomes absolutely baseless. The second reason which they 
have give^ for imposing additional dutv on Continental steel is this. 
What is tKe use, they say, of allowing Continental goods to enter India at 
Jower duties? The difference between their prices and the British prices 
does not enure to the consumer. T sav, Sir, the Tariff Board's findings on 
this issue are open to the severest criticism ; they are not supported bv any 
evidence; thev can produce no evidence, because they have taken none. 
This finding is therefore based on no foundation. The Tariff Board never 
moved out of Calcutta. They peregrinated between Jamshedpur and 
.Calcutta and never went to other places where Continental steel is sold and 
they had no evidence' except the information which they received from 
Government officials or port oApials. 

SI* Honourable 81 * Chattel Zimee: What about Mr. Trivedi’s evidence? 

X*. Jamna daa M. Mehta: Mr. Trivedi does not hear out the Board’s 
allegation in the recent statement which he made to the Frees. Mr, 
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Trivedi himself in a representation to the Government has stated that the 
Tariff Board took no evidence on this matter and therefore their finding is . 
vitiated, and their own figures, Sir, are against them. The Tariff Board's ' 
figures on pages 158 to 175 show, if the House and the Honourable 
Members will go into them, that there was a difference between the selling 
price of the British article and the selling price of the Continental article, 
a difference varying from Rs. 17-4-0 to Rs. 30 a ton; therefore the state- 
ment that the benefit of the lower prices of Continental steel does not 
enure to the consumer is baseless on their own finding; and to add to the 
confusion of the Tariff Board there are pouring forth protests not from the 
dealers of Continental steel, not from any interested quarter, but from the 
people who are using Continental steel They deny the statement of the 
Tariff Board that they are not getting the advantage of cheaper Continental 
si eel. Firstly, there is the statement made by Mr Godrej, a gentleman 
who is engaged in the manufacture of safes out of Continental steel. This 
gentleman is not a dealer in Continental steel. He has therefore no interest 
at all His interests would be against the dealers who are supposed to take 
away the profit, and what is it that Mr. Godrej says. He wrote a letter 
to the Time 8 of India and has also been good enough to send me a tele- 
gram. In the telegram and the letter Mr. Godrej emphatically denies the 
allegations of the Tariff Board. He says : 

“Continental steel sheets have always perfectly satisfied our requirements " 

If you look at the statement of the Tariff Board, they say that both as 
regards quantity and strength, you cannot rely on Continental steel. Here 
is a responsible man who contradicts the statement of the Tariff Board 
categorically. A ton of theory is not quite equal to an ounce of fact. And 
here is an oucc of fact against a ton of theory of the Tariff Board — 

“Continental steel sheets have always perfectly satisfied all requirements of our 
industry. Proposed additional duty on non-British sheets would be a needless and 
intolerable burden and would lead to our closing several lines ourselves. Other indus- 
tries all over the cotntry will also disappear. Tatas unable to supply sheets/’ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Does not Mr. Godrej buy in the bazaar? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: He buys in the bazaar and he is satisfied 
with the quality. Here is the testimony of a man who gives the lie direct 
to the finding of the Tariff Board that Continental sheets cannot be relied 
upon and that there is no cheapness in their prices. But the testimony 
of Mr. Godrej does not stand alone. There is another telegram again from 
the users, as against the dealers of Continental sheets, and they are 16 or 
16 firms who are engaged in making trunks, safes and tanks out of these 
sheets. They say: 

“We, the consumers of steel, manufacturing trunks, safes, and tanks protest against 
this high duty/’ 

They say: 

“English material will not permit ns to compete and rain our trade owing to high 
prices.'' 

They complain that if you impose these heavy duties on Continental steel, 
the articles which they manufacture to-day would be manufactured over 
the Continent and will be imported cheaper into India than they can 
manufacture. And finally, Sir, there is a very concluding testimony from a 
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public meeting wliich* was held in the City of Delhi yesterday, where my 
Honourable friend Saiyid Murtuza Sahib presided, and there again the 
people who collected were containers as against the dealers of Continental 
steel n 

They say in the Resolution which they unanimously passed: 

4% Tbi* attttiiag of trades people, small industrialists and consumers of steel products 
at large, unanimously resolves that the decision of the Select Committee, on the Steel 
Protection Act approving of the scheme of differential duties on the manufacture of 
United Kingdom Steel and from other Continental countries and thus far stimulat- 
ing and encouraging imports of steel of British manufacture is disastrous to the 
casts* of trade, small industry, and poor consumers of India. Inasmuch as these 
classes are deprived totally of the benefits of cheap Continental goods, and their soft 
quality enjoyed for over half century, this meeting therefore strongly advocates the 
continuance of the present system of uniform duties on all steel irrespective of the 
country of origin, the loss to the Indian Bteel being made good by the payment of 
bounties from the receipts of protective duties.*' 


This is the testimony coming frdfci Delhi, at a meeting not of dealers 
but of trades people, industrialists and consumers. 

Mr. Godrej in his letter to the Times of India , say! that thousands of 
labourers will be thrown out of employment. I will read the relevant 
portions of Mr. Godrej s letter dated 10th February, 1927: 

"We are large users of steel sheets, and so we are very keen on understanding 
intelligently the arguments advanced by those who suggest that the steel sheets pro- 
duced by the Tatas should be protected by a bounty, and those who say that protec- 
tion Should be given by taxing Continental sheets more heavily than British sheets. 
A* large users of steel sheets, we should . naturally be against any tax on importa 

coming either from Britain or from the Continent as it would mean a heavy tax on 

our productions and a great help to our European and American competitors who 
have already flooded the Indian markets. There are hundreds of small factories all 
over the country making cheap safes and steel boxes (this is an important part of 
Aft, Oodrtj's statement), there are hundreds of small factories all over the country 
making cheap safes and steel boxes, and they will suffer heavily if Continental sheets 
are subjected to the proposed taxes. Taxation of steel sheets will, mouseover, result 

in the disappearance of many small workshops all over the country, throwing large 

numbers of workmen out of employment, and that at a time when complaints of 
unemployment are so very general everywhere. That some kind of protection should 
be given to the only steel industry of the country no sane man will deny, but if 
that is the only interest that is to be considered (here comes the real and on/y point), 
ff that is the only interest that is to be considered, protection should be given by 
bounty and not by taxing imports, as the latter course is sure to result ultimately in 
thousands of workmen being made miserable." 

Thin is the verdict of a gentleman who is not a dealer in steel but who 
is one of -the largest users of steel sheets, and whose statement, therefore, 
that Continental sheet steed is reliable and cheaper ought to be relied on. 
I will in this connection recall the recommendation of the Fiscal Com- 


mission on which we have based all these protective duties inaugurated in 
1934. The Fiscal Commission have expressed the opinion that protection 
by means of bounty is very legitimate; that being so, and, as I hope I 
have provod to the satisfaction of the House that the combined system 
of tariff duties supplemented by bounties out of receipts from protective 
duties, nefcsetenu# duties, is economically sound, the House will pass my 
amendment. I think that it at once limits the burden on the consumer* 
0*4 asstf»gg sufficient protection to the industry. It does not place an 
large gum in the hands of the Government after the payment of 
For these reasons I hope that the 'House will agree to refer 
to delect Committee where this question can be finally threshed 
out. 
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Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, at the outset *1 would like to ]oir 
with my friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in protesting against the way in 
which the Select Committee on the Steel Protection Bill and the Railway 
Finance Committee were held at the sanfce time. My Honourable friend 
Sir Charles Innes is the Member in charge of both these things, and I 
believe) he could have adjusted the meetings of these Committees to suit 
our convenience but as the result of the simultaneous meetings of these 
two Committees, some of us were not in a position to attend the meeting 
of the Select Committee. 

Sir, coming to the( work of the Select Committee itself, I would like 
to pay my personal tribute to my Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Member, for the very valuable help that he gave us in giving us all the 
facts and figures that are necessary to discuss the question from all its 
various standpoints; and in particular I and the other members who havo 
signed <the minority report must pav our special thanks to Sir George 
Rainy and Mr. Wright for the very valuable assistance they rendered 
to enable us to make the actual draft of the Bill embodying our schemo. 

Sir, early tin 1924 this Assembly took a momentous stop in giving effect 
to the policy of giving discriminating proteciion to the industries of India, 
and it is a very significant fact that the first industry that was chosen 
for the application of the policy was nn industry of such great national 
importance as the steel industry. Sir, it is recognised on all hands that 
the steel industry is a basic national industry. It is the basis of the im- 
plements of peace and the sinews of war, and it iR a matter indeed for con- 
gratulation that tins Assembly has chosen this particular industry for the 
application of this policy of discriminating protection Even a wealthy 
country like America has sought to protect jits steel industry by raising 
a tariff wall which is higher than in most European countries, and in the 
papers (to hand only this morning I find that fteps are being taken in 
South' Africa to develop the steel industry in that country. The Assembly 
in South Africa has passed the first reading of the Bill introduced by tho 
Minister of Defenco to promote .the development of iron and allied in- 
dustries in the Union of South Africa, and the Bill provides that the iron 
and steel requirements of the Union of South African railways shall bo 
bought from the Corporation itself at a price not over 10 per cent, above 
the cost of imported steel. During the Inst three years, in addition to the 
very heavy protective duties that wo have imposed on imported steel, 
we have given to the steel industry in India bounties to tho 
extent of over 200 lakhs of rupees ; and since wo intend 
taking a Btep further in this direction it is but natural that wo must 
have a stock-taking of tho results of the policy that we have been pur- 
suing for the last three years. It is but proper, Sir, that this House must 
examine whether the policy of the protection of steel industry which it 
inaijguratcd in 1924 has been iustified from the results achieved so far. 
From a studv of these results I find ihat it is a matter on which the Govern- 
ment and this House might congratulate themselves., As a result of our 
policy of protection the output of steel in India is now as follows. In 1928 
it was about 163,000 tons, jn 1924, 380,000 tons, and in 1933 it is expected to 
be about 600,000 tons- If we take the average cost of manufacture, we 
find that while in 1923 it was Rs 126 per ton, in 1926 it is Rs. 98 per ton, 
and in 1938 it is expected to be about Rs. 78 per ton. Even a more satis- 
- faetorv feature of the situation to my mind seem# $6* be the 

allowance that we are now required to make for' overhead 
charges and depreciation. While in 1923-24 the Tariff Board found that* 
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Rs. 57 per ton wfe^*ip4uire4 to make an allowance for overhead chafes, 
the figure that is allowed in the present report is only Rs. 89 per ton. 
These I submit, Sir, are very satisfactory results indeed, and as I said, 
this is a matter on which thie House and the Government can congratu- 
late .themselves. If the results of our policy that we inaugurated in 1924 
arc to be judged by the position of the steel industry in India at the present 
moment and the prospects of its future, then I might say ithat we have 
been justified in pursuing that policy. The Act that we passed in 1924 
was more or less an experimental measure The results have shown that 
our policy has been justified and the time has therefore come when we 
ought to have a more comprehensive and a more definite policy of protec- 
tion. I understand that the measure that is now before us is intended to 
inaugurate this comprehensive and definite policy. 

The Blep that we at present propose to take must, in my opinion, 
satisfy certain tests It must, in the first instance, guarantee to the steel 
industry that a certain minimum protection, at any rate, will be given 
for a certain definite period. The projection that wc give must be ade- 
quate and it should not be excessive The protection that wo give should 
not unduly penalise the consumer in Tndia It must attract fresh capital 
into the industry; and above all, as a result of the measure that we are 
now deliberately undertaking, there must bo a reasonable certainty that, 
at tho end of a certain period, the si eel industry in Tndia can stand on its 
own legs. In order to give effect to this policy, the Tariff Board suggested 
six alternative methods They summarily dismissed four of those methods 
and went into a del ailed examination of the remaining two. Of the 
remaining two methods one has been adopted by Government and is now 
embodied in ihe majority report of the' Select Committee, and the other 
in a modified form is recommended by the signatories of the minority 
report. In the very able speech that mv Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta haR just now made he has suggested to us the possibility of adopt- 
ing a meihod of combined protection and bounties. So far as adequate 
and effective protection for the steel industry in Tndia is concerned, I am 
convinced that all these methods do achieve that end The fundamental 
difference in these methods comes about in the way in which the incidence 
of the burden, if T might sav so, is sought to be distributed either on the 
consumer or on the tax-payer 

T will first examine very briefly tho Government Bill ns at has emerged 
from the Select Committee In thnt Bill differential duties are sought to 
he imposed When the Honourable Member for Commerce introduced 
tho Bill the* other day, emphatic protests were made from various quar- 
ters in this House about the principle of Imperial Preference which is 
sought to be introduced in this Bill. Sir, the Tariff Board, if I might sav 
so, went out of their wav to sav that the scheme tKat they suggested was 
not Imperial Preference If it waR not Imperial Preference, there wni^no 
need for them to make the suggestion and try to ref\ite the argument. Sir, 
I would just like to sav a word about Imperial Preference* In so far as 
the policy ©f Imperial Preference is based merely on Empire Rentiment, 
T think it Kn* been abandoned bv every Dominion in tho British Empire. 
T observed an indication of this tendency in the speeches that I listened 
to in one of the conferences in Australia The conference was on the sub- 
ject of Empire trade and marketing, and speaker after speaker, repre- 
senting the Australian Parliament, came forward and said that tho funda- 
mental object of their fiscal and economic policy would be the interests 
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of Australia first and the interests of the Empire neut- That moans that 
mere Empire sljWtiment is not going to play any part in determining the 
fiscal policy of Australia. Although we are not asked to subscribe to a 
policy of Imperial Preference based simply on Empire sentiment, I sub- 
mit, that the Bill now before us seeks to gave preference to the United 
Kingdom at any rato. Imperial Preference can be given in two w r avs. In 
the first place you might so arrange your tariffs as to give to the British 
manufacturer an advantage over the Continental manufacturer in the 
Indian market. From jhis point of view there is no Imperial Preference' 
in tho Government Bill. But there is another way oi giving Imperial 
Preference also. The Continental manufacturer, as a result ot his low cost 
of production, has an advantage over the British manufacturer in the 
Indian market. You neutralise this advantage of your rival, by imposing 
a heavier duty upon his products. 1 pubmit that thiB discrimination is 
nothing but preference showrn to the British producer This is the sort 
of preference contained in the Bill be lore us. Sir, I will illustrate my 
point with certain figures. The price of British steel imported into India 
without duty is Its. 104 per ton — 1 am taking structural sections as an 
example. The price of Continental non-standard steel is Its. 8G. Tho 
Tariff Board has admit! od that sfeol conforming to British standard speci- 
fications can be obtained on the Continent by paving an extra 10 shillings 
or Ps. 7. You can therefore get steel conforming to British standard 
requirements from the Continent at* a price of Bs. fill. Therefore when 
the British manufacturer and the Continental manufacturer of standard 
steel come to compete in the Indian market, the British manufacturer 
finds that liis cost of production is Ps 104, wdiile the cost of production 
of the Continental manufacturer is Rs 08. Wha( the Bill seeks to do is 
to put Ps 11 extra duty upon the Continental manufactures and thereby 
neutralise the advantage that they have over their British rivals, in tho 
Indian market. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: What about vour own industry? 

Mr R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Our own industry is there 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Does it not require protection? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: It docs require protection, and if my 
Honourable friend will just w'aij, I wil 1 show how the scheme wo have 
suggested will protect cur industry without giving preference to any one. 
I am glad mv Honourable friend irferrupted me because at this stage I 
may as well bring out the real difference between our scheme and the 
Government scheme. 

Sir, in our scheme we have kept before us only one view and that is 
to protect the Indian stool industry against all foreign competitors; but in 
the Government scheme they have not merely attempted to protect the 
Indian steel industry against its foreign competitors but they have attempt- 
ed to proteat the British manufacturers against the Continental manu- 
facturers. That in short 'is the difference betwebn the Government 
scheme and the scheme we put forward In so far as our object is to 
give adequate and effective protection 4 o ihe Indian steel industry there is 
not any difference of opinion in any quarter of this House; but in trying 
to give protection »to the Indian steel industry are we also bound to give 
projection to the British manufacturer against his Continental rival? I 
submit, Sir, that this House cannot be called upon to undertake that task. 
If the British manufacturer is unable to compote with nis Continental 
rival in the Indian market, it is for the British Government to give him 
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either a bounty or some other help .to enable him to edbipete on equal 
terms. I submit it is not the function of the Government of India or of 
this House to bo so very solicitous about the interests of the British manu- 
facturer. When once it is conceded that steel articles conforming to 
British standard specifications ore available on the Continent, then the 
argument that the Government Bill seeks to impose a different duty based 
on difference of quality is absolutely valueless. The net result of the 
Government scheme comes to this : You base your differentiation merely 
on the origin of the country of the commodity that is imported. And 
that, I Bubmit, is a vicious principle which this House will under no 
circumstancos subscribe to. 

My Honourable friend the Commerce Member has been very emphatic 
in his denial that the schome seeks to impose Imperial Preference* Sir, 
if this scheme is not really based on Imperial Preference, may 1 ask what 
is the significance of this proviso which we find in the Bill. The proviso 
is this: 

“Provided that the duty leviable on any such article — ( that is, articles of non- 
BnUsh manufacture ) — shall in no case be less than the duty leviable on a like article 
of British manufacture." 

In other words the proviso says that under no circumstances can the duty 
imposed on British steel be greater than the duty imposod upon Continen- 
tal steel. Sir, my Honourable friend the Commerce Member will explain 
the proviso by saying that it is meant to assure the steel industry in India 
a certain basic and minimum duty for the 7 years. Sir, there is no doubt 
that the cost of production of Continental steel is very much lower than 
the cost of production of British steel; but suppose, for argument’s sake, 
that during the course of these 7 years the position becomes reversed, that 
the cost of production of Continental steel is higher than the cost of pro- 
duction of British steel, as a result of which we may have to impose a 
Rs. 19 duty on Continental stqpl and a lis. 30 duty on British steel. 
Would yon be entitled .to do this djbder this Bill? No. It has been specifi- 
cally and deliberately excluded by this proviso; and this proviso I submit 
is Imperial Preference in disguise. There is, therefore, no use in my 
Honourable friend trying to convince this House that Imperial Preference 
is not sought to be introduced in this Bill. 

Sir, in the minority report we have shown certain other grounds why 
we cannot accept the scheme as put forward by Government. It is not 
therefore necessary for me to go into those details. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has suggested that we might have a combination of 
protective duties and bounties. It is a pity in my opinion that the Tariff 
Bward did not think it worih while to oxamine this aspect of the question. 
They havo summarily disposed of the case by saying that on financial 
grounds the scheme is not practicable. But, if the figures given by^my 
Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta havo any value, then I am Bure 
this House will at least think it worth while to consider whether a schome 
of combination of duties and bounties will not perhaps be a better scheme. 
At present I am not prepared to give any opinion on that point ; but after 
having heard my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta I am convinced 
that it is a matter which is worth investigation; and therefore T have no 
hesitation in supporting *tho motion of my friend for recommittal to the 
Select Committee* 

Sir, sinoo you havo ruled that we might havo a comprehensive discus- 
sion at this stage, I would just like to say a word about the scheme 
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that we have suggested in the minority report. One of the alternatives 
considered by Tariff Board was the weighted average duty. The 
weighted average duty is arrived at by taking the average import and its 
relation to the production of Tata’s. Take tor example steel structural 
sections. Tho import pnee of British steel structural sections is lis. 104 
and that of Continental steel is Its. 80. You therefore want a duty of 
Ks. 16 against British steel and of Ks. 34 against Continental steel and it 
is further seen that Tata's steel will compete in equal proportions with 
British and Continental steel. Therefore, take the average of Its. 10 
and its. 34 which comes to Rs. 25, and instead of imposing a higher duty 
upon Continental steel you impose a uniform duty at the rate of Its. 25 
a ton on all steel that comes from outside. That, in short, is the weighted 
average system which was considered b^tlio Tariff Board. But this system 
is open to very serious objections. During the course of the 7 years the 
price of Continental and British steel might vary and it might bo neces- 
sary either to reduce or to increase the duiy. Would it be advisable to 
entrust the Executive with this wide power of increasing or decreasing 
this duty? In any case you will rot be guaranteeing to the steel industry 
in India that minimum fixed protection wdiich w r e want to ensure for a 
certain number of years. It is to obviate ibis difficulty that we in the 
minority report have suggested a scheme which combines a basic fixed 
duty w 7 ith a weighted average duty. According to flic calculations of the 
Tariff Board the weighted average duty to be imposed upon all steel 
structural sections that come into India will be Rs. 25. What we suggest 
is to split up the Bs. 25 into two — Rs. Iff as a basic duly wdiich will not 
be altered under any circumstances and impose the Bs. 6 as an addi- 
tional duty, giving to the Governor General in Council the power to in- 
crease or decrease only the additional duty if they find that as a result of 
the future course of Continental and British prices the p§otoction that 
we have afforded becomes either excessive or inadequate. S'”, T submit 
that tho pow r er wo now 7 seek to give tow the Governor General js not more 
comprehensive than the power wdiich is actually given by the Govern- 
ment itself. Even in the Government Bill we have given to the Gov- 
ernor General in Council the pow r er to increase or decrease the additional 
duty imposed upon Continental steel, and we have also given to them 
the power to increase the duty upon British steel if circumstances so war- 
rant. 1 submit therefore that this power that we Beck to place in the 
hands of the Governor General in Council is not more comprehensive 
than the power which is % placed in them by the Government Bill itself. 

But it is urged against our scheme that w 7 e unduly raiRe tho price of 
British standard steel and therefore penalise the consumer of this class 
of steel. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Plus the Continental, becauso the Continental steel 
will go up also. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: 1 will come to that argument .later on, 
because on the face of it, under our scheme the price of Continental steel 
is # lower than under the Government scheme. Under the Government 
scheme the price of Continental steel for structural sections would be Rs. 116 
per ton while under our scheme it will he 11s. Ill per ton. But if you 
take the price of British standard steel, according to the Government 
schemo it will be Rs. 123 per ton and according to our scheme it will 
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Ils. 129 per ton, and we are told that for works which require extraordinary 
strength like railway bridges and public >yorks it will be dangerous to use 
Continental steel and that we must have British standard steel. Sir, may 
1 ask as a matter of information how many bridges in Belgium have broken 
down — bridges which have bten built with Belgian steel, and how many 
lives have been endangered in France as a result of using French steel 
for their bridges ? The steel that is good enough for the life of Frenchmen 
and Belgians, 1 submit, is quite good enough to safeguard the lives of 
Indians. Sir, the greatest consumer of steel of British standard specifica- 
tion is the Government itself either in its capacity as builder of public 
works or in its capacity as the railway administration. As I pointed out 
before, the Tariff Board have ccfine to the deliberate conclusion on the 
evidence that was placed before them that standard steel conforming to 
British specifications is available on the Continent also. That being the 
case, if the Government are anxious to have steel conforming to British 
standard specifications what they will have to do is to employ their metal- 
lurgical export on the Continent and purchase standard steel on the Con- 
tinent and not in Britain. That, I submit, is the answer to the argument 
that we unduly gpnaliso the consumer of British standard steel by this 
duty that we propose. 

Sir, I now come to the burden that we impose upon the consumer of 
Continental sleol and my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, interjected that 
we would be penalising the consumer of Continental non-standard steel 
also. On the face of it I submit that in our scheme the price of Con- 
tinental non-standard stool is lower than the price of non-standard steel 
under the (government scheme But I know wliat my Honourable friend 
is thinking about. The margin between the prices of Continental and 
British standard steel is higher under our scheme than under the Govern- 
ment scheme. But, Sir, .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: There is no ‘but’. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Sir, the price of Continental non- 
standard steel under our scheme is Rs 111 and it is argued that since 
the price of British standard steel is Rs. 129 under our scheme the retail 
dealer of Continental steel will take advantage, of the higher price of the 
British standard steel and put up the price of the Continental steel itself 
and thereby you wfill he penalising the consumer of Continental non -stand- 
ard steol. But I submit that we can rest content by leaving the price 
to adjust itself by the competition w r hich must certainly exist amongst 
the retail dealers. Surelv it is not contended that in Bombay and in 
Mndraft and in Rangoon Continental steel is in the hands of one merchant 
or combination of merchants. We in this country have no combination 
either of industrialists or of dealers and the competition amongst the 
dealers must oortainly operate in keeping the price of Continental non- 
gfetodard steel to the Ipwest possible limit. I submit that we do not 
ittfclisc' the consumer of non-standard steel : on the other hand, we give 
J^difciinct advantage to life consumer of non-standard steel by lowering its 
price under our scheme and those who consume non-standard Continental 
steel are certainly greater in number than the users of British standard 
steel. The increase in the price of British standard steel, I submit, is 
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counterbalanced by the cheaper price of Continental steel under our 
scheme. 

It must be conceded that eve& one of these schemes 1ms some flaw or 
other — I am prepared to concede that. 1 am prepared to concede that 
in the scheme that wc propose there is a flaw in that we are increasing 
the price of British standard stec*l. In the scheme that is suggested by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Mehta, there is the doubtful quality of 
bounties, and in the scheme that is proposed by Government 
there ia British preference. (Mr. M. A. Jinnali: “There is no 
British Reference as much.") (Some Honouiablc Members: “There is. *’) 
If my Honourable friend has not been convinced by all the arguments that 
1 have adduced so far it is no use my proceeding further on that subject. 
Tt must be conceded that every one of the Rehemes that we have proposed 
has some flaw or other and what this House will have to decide is which! 
is the scheme that is most acceptable under the circumstances. Personally, 
in so far as I have considered the matter, and in so far aB T have studied 
it carefully in the Select Committee I am convinced that the scheme which 
wo have embodied in the minority report/ is the best. But having heard 
the arguments of my Honourable friend, Mr Mehta, I am also convinced 
that he has made out a splendid case for the reconsideration of the whole 
case. And, Sir, whatever scheme we might ultimately adopt we feel 
confident that the steel industry in India has a great future and wo trust 
that taking the fullest advantage of the protection that wo offer, the 
industry will in the fulness of time become a national asset to our country. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch t ill Half Past Two of the 
Clock 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in tjie Chair. 


Mr. President: The House will now resume the discussion of the 
motion of Sir Charles Innes and the amendment of Mr Jamnadas M. 
Mehta. 

Pftndit Hird&y Nath Kunzru (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
There are three schemes before us which propose to give effect to the 
principle of protection on which we are all agreed. There is the scheme 
of differential duties w r hich iB embodied in the Bill that is before us. There 
is another scheme which advocates the levying of weighted average rates 
and there is the third scheme which proposes that there should be a 
uniform duty op both British and Continental steel af the lower rate, but 
+bat, in addition to that, there should be a system of granting bounties. 
Now, we know the opinion of Government in regard to the first two 
HchemeB. The scheme of the Bill is the one they have adopted. In regard 
to the average weighted system, the Honourable Member in qjiarge of 
the Bill told us something in introducing the Bill the other day and the 
Select Committee also deals with that point. Now whether the arguments 
adduced by the Select Committee and by the Honourable Member are 
found conviaping by the House or not, that aspect of the matter has 
cprtitlnly been dealt with to an appreciable extent. But there remains 
a third scheme with which so far Government do not seem to me to 
have dealt adequately. The Honourable Member in charge of the Bill 
jp his introductory speech the other day rejected the system of bounties 
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on the ground that it would be expensive and he quoted the opinion of 
the Tariff Board that the ♦financial objection was decisive. We would 
naturally have liked the Honourable Member to treat the subject a little 
n»ore fully than he has done. We shouWl'Hke a little more light thrown 
on it and it is a pity that even the Tariff Board, whose opinion he has 
quoted, have not dealt with this subjeit with that fulness and lucidity 
which characterise the report as a whole. We should like to know what 
the total quantity of steel is on which bounties would have to he panted, 
the rate at which they would have to be granted and the averagi cost of 
granting them over seven years. Unless we have this material before us 
it is impossible for us to come to a decision so far as the system of bounties 
is concerned. I should have thought that Government would place us 
earlier in a position to form an opinion on this subject, and I think we 
have a right to c< iqdain that we have not been provided with fuller facts 
to enable us to appreciate tho merits and the demerits of this particular 
system. 

The House will understand that nobody here has got any special pre- 
ference for Continental steel or any particular animus against British 
steel. (The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : ‘‘Hear, hear.*') For my 
part I am prepared to emphasise that. If we have at times appeared to 
speak in favour of Continental steel, it is because it enters into petty trades 
and industries which 1 am sure the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Bill would like to see developed as far as possible. Now, here I will guard 
against a misunderstanding. I am not suggesting that the new duties 
proposed to be levied on various kinds of material manufactured from 
Continental steel would in every case be higher than the duties they have 
to bear now. I am free to recognise that in the case of structural sections 
the duty will remain as it is and that in the case of plates, it will go down. 
But in the case of bars and black sheets tho duty op Continental steel 
will bo increased and it may hit the indigenous trader and worker hard. 
Apart from the increase of duties, I plead, Sir. that being in better cir- 
cumstances than we wore Ihree years ago we might, instead of trying to 
leave the indigenous worker in the condition in which ho found himself 
two or three years ago, try to make things easier for him. As I said a 
little while ago, it is true that the duty on structural sections will remain 
unaltered and that the duty on plates will go down. But it is a matter 
for consideration whether the duty on Continental steel, because of the 
fact that it is used largely in petty trades and industries, should not be 
reduced further. 

the Honourable Sir Oharlea Innefi: May I make an interruption on a 
point of fact? Under this scheme tho duty on Continental bars will go 
down from Bs. 40 to Bs 37. The duty on structural sections will remain 
the same and the duty on plates will go up. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kuneru: Yes, it is the duty on bars that will go 
down and the duty on plates that will go up. I made the mistake quite 
unwittingly. I have got the necessary table given on page 61 of the 
report of the Tariff Board before me. To that extent what I said will 
need modification. But the Honourable Member knows that both plates 
and black sheets also pnter into indigenous industries, particularly black 
sheetft, and he might consider whether it would not be desirable and practic- 
able td*' diminish the duties on these materials. If a system of bounties 
is practicable on financial grounds then the consideration that it would 
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benefit the men engaged in small trades and industries adds greatly to 
the force of the arguments in its favour. 

I should like before I sit dowq. just to say a word about a principle 
that has been discussed pretty fully in this House, I mean the principle 
cf Imperial Preference. 1 did not wish to allude to it after the discussion 
that took place on the subject the day the Bill was introduced; but in 
view of the remarks that the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill 
made in^iuding up the debate I am tempted to quote a remark from the 
Report W the Indian Tariff Board issued in 1924. The Board of 1924 
discussed the question of levying different duties on British and Continental 
frteel, and after looking at the matter from various points of view, I may 
say from all those points of view from which it has been regarded by the 
new Board, they expressed themselves as follows: 

“Except on the basis of Imperial Preference no scheme by which the duties on 
British steel would be differentiated from tho on Continental steel can be worked 
out, and it does not appear to us expedient that tfye tariff on steel should be modified 
on that basis until the general question has been decided." 

I am sure that after listening to the views of the old Tariff Board the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Bill would like to modify his own 
views and statements But in any case, when doubts are expressed about 
the present policy being a genuinely economic one — I mean the policy 
embodied in the Bill before the House — Government, I hope, will bear 
in mind that the views that are now being expressed on this side find 
expression in the Report of the Tariff Board of 1924. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : Sir, I wish to appeal to Govern- 
ment to agree to a recommittal of this Bill to Committee. Like, 1 think, 
the vast majority of the Members on all sides of this House, I am in favour 
of Government support for the Bteel industry, though perhaps my reasons 
are not those of the majority. I was very glad indeed to hear Mr. Chettv 
read out an extract from South Africa which showed that in South Africa 
the question of steel protection was in the hands of the Minister of Defence, 
and my reasons for being in favour of our keeping the steel industry alive 
ure entirely military. Like Mr. Chetty I was recently in Australia and 
there at Newcastle, in New South Wales, I saw a very interesting thing. 
I saw them trying to do exactly what we are here trying to do, that is to 
say to produce under great difficulties steel which could be produced better 
and more cheaply at home; and I came to the conclusion that both they 
and we are entirely right and that in our isolated position in the East we 
cannot afford to be without a steel industry. We cannot possibly improvise 
it after war breaks out, and we have got to remember that in the laBt war, 
when the submarines were in the Mediterranean and when there was no 
free movement except east of Suez, it was Tata's who supplied the rails 
for Mesopotamia, Palestine and East Africa. Sir, a country which in 
time of war is dependent upon overseas munitions and overseas rails is 
just as vulnerable as a country which is dependent upon overseas supplies 
of food Therefore, Sir, I regard Tata’s as an insurance, and however 
heavy the price may be it would be folly not to pay it. But, Sir, let us 
at least know what we are paying. Personally I would have preferred 
that* originally the Government should have supported Tata's by quite 
another method, by creating debentures which they should hold. I regaid 
the proper parallel as the relationship between the Admiralty and the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co., and I think that the connection with our military 
security is so close that a similar model should have been followed. I 
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think the tax-payer should ijhelp in time of need, but he is entitled to get 
something back when good times come. But since that is not to be, 
then I would very much prefer that tfo (Jovemment continued the system, 
which they have been following now since 1925, of bounties. Examination 
of that system comes second amongst the four which the Board rejected 
with practically no consideration at afl, and I should very much like to 
see a more thorough examination of it than was given in that report. It 
is perfectly true that we have already paid out 209 lakhs 6^rails and 
fishplates, but who is to tell us the uncounted crores that we dhall pay 
out through the consumer at large in the country when the whole burden 
is thrown upon the consumer. If protection in this country is to remain 
discriminating then I think it is most important that we should at all 
stages realize what we are paying. The consumer, Sir, is a much more 
patient ass than the tax-payer, and therefore I would like to see this 
registered through the tax-payer. But if bounties are to be rejected, then 
I would ask as a third course, why should not the Government revert to 
the 1924 system of weighted average prices? It seems to me a little odd 
that the Tariff Board every time it reports produces a new system. First 
of all we were given weighted averages, then we were given bounties, and 
now we are given something entirely new, differential duties; and each 
time we are led to suppose that the original arguments produced by the 
Board on the previous occasion were not nearly so good as they seemed. 
Well now this must make us I think approach their new set of arguments 
with considerable care. The first argument, as I understand it, that or 
this occasion they produce for their new programme is an entirely negative 
one. We are told to vote for this for the amazing reason that this is not 
a measure of Imperial Preference. Well, Sir, I confess that if an Indian 
Tariff Board presided over by an Indian President with an Indian majority 
had frankly come out with a scheme for Imperial Preference I should be 
inclined to throw up my hat, if I had one on, and cheer. But we are 
debarred from doing that ; we are told that this is not Imperial Preference ; 
we are told that we must put that right out of our minds and consider 
it as a question of cold economics. Well, I accept that indication, and 
1 will endeavour to speak only in the language of standard steel and non- 
standard or soft steel. The positive arguments of the Board for this dis- 
crimination between standard and non-standard steel are two. The first 
argument is that the cost of the construction of certain public works which 
are actually undertaken or imminent wpuld be very greatly increased, and 
among those works I notice the Howrah Bridge. Well, Sir, it is a charm- 
ing tribute to the innocence of the framers of the report that while, in 
arranging a programme for the next seven years and discussing prices, 
"‘they have decided to ignore totally the stabilization of the Belgian franc 
and the German mark, and they have decided to treat the stabilization 
of the French franc as by no means imminent, yet, Sir, they regard the 
construction of the Howrah Bridge as imminent. I should have liked to see 
in the report, Sir, an estimate of how much water is likely to flow under 
the old bridge before we get the new one. But, Sir, in any case all this 
argument afoot increased cost of construction was threshed out by the 
free traders in 1924, and the Government then brushed the 'whole argu- 
ment aside. It was admitted that the cost of construction will increase, 
and M must be admitted now once more that under a system of protec- 
increase the cost not only of construction but of steel of every 
mm ever user of it. Therefore I cannot understand why 
JP# should be brought forward now, why there should be this 
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groat weakness for lowering the duty on standard steel in compa- 
rison with soft steel. So we get on to the second positive argument, which 
as far as I am aware is the last one, that if you encourage, or if you do 
not discourage, the use of non-standard steel, you are endangering public 
safety. We have what is called the “margin of safety” argument Now, 
Sir, what has the Tariff Board to do with public safety? Why should they 
consider that argument at all? Surely that is an argument for engineers, 
that is an argument for Government Inspectors. I have never before 
heard tlia^it iB the business of the Tariff Board to force upon the custo- 
mer one kind of article rather than another In Great Britain there is 
a high standard of public safety, but I venture to think it has never yet 
occurred to anyone in Great Britain to suggest that the importation of 
soft steel should be prohibited because somebod> might go and URe it in 
a public building They have other means of preventing the using of it, 
find I think if the House were to commit itself to this principle, the Tariff 
Board might then go very far in this question of demanding public safety. 
I think we ought instantaneously to dispose once for all of that argument. 
If we admit it, the next thing /that will happen is that the Tariff Board 
will be reporting that ^he dut> on alcohol must be doubled because the 
use of it endangers the public Rafety (Laughter) My contention is that 
the Tariff Board is not the proper authority io report on such an issue; 
and if we once admii it, goodbye to all hope of scientific tariffs Having 
used these two so-called economic arguments, the Tariff Board then 
turn aside to the argument that if thev do impose this dutv, they will be 
penalizing the users of soft steel There are of courso a great many other 
things to consider than the building of bridges, and there is a tremendous 
demand in this country for soft steel How do they deal with that argu- 
ment? They deal with it in this wav. They say, in effect, that the 
consumer does not aetuallv get the benefit of the lower price because at the 
ports, where Jamshedpur owing to distance cannot compete, what hap- 
pens is that the price of soft steel is raised, so that it will just under- 
cut the standard steel Therefore in any ease the consumer suffers, and 
they propose to redress that b\ their new proposal Now, Sir, what does that 
moan? It means this that in Bombav, Mfidras and Burma, where Jam- 
Rhedpur makes no attempt to sell its own non-standard steel, a differential 
duty between the two classes of imported steel is to be set up. You are 
reduced to the same position ns if India were a free trade country, as if 
we had no steel industry at all, and the customs authorities suddenly 
decided to raise + he revenue dutv against one class of importers as against 
another That is preference, but it is not protection 

I have tried to argue ihis question, Sir, on its economic merits but we 
cannot disguise from ourselves thal while one side of the House says that 
there is no preference, the other side of the House inevitably regards it as 
a disguised preference Now, Sir, T look forward with confidence io the 
time when we shall have setilerl our constitutional differences and when 
India will recognize +hat it is to her advantage to realize that she is part 
of one organic whole, the British Empire But wo cannot surreptitiously 
anticipate events. (Hear, hear ) There is a much larger question looming 
ur> before us. The question of the steel tariff has in all its essentials been 
decided, but there remains before us +he far greater Imperial question of 
cotton. Sir, I was reading a chapter by Mr Winston Churchill 
vesterdav on the first use of tanks, and he says that the British Army, 
the British High Command, made a great mistake by the premature dis- 
closure of the tank at the tail end of the Somne battle, for the sake of a 
very minor advantage whereby they deprived themselves of the possibility 
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of a great victory in 1917. I would ask the Government not to use jits 
tanks too soon (Hear, hear), because I am firmly convinced that India 
and Great Britain, more especially Lancashire, can one day come to an 
agreement, entirely to their mutual advantage against the unfair com- 
petition of foreign nations, by which they shall arrange to specialise their 
separate production in the cotton industry and to divide the trade between 
them. Let us not, Sir, for the sake of this puny and equivocal proposal, 
interfere with that prospect. I would ask the Government to bp mindful 
of the future and to think of the {issue before us to-day in that 
# ***• light. 

Mr. Ohanshyam Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadnn Rural) : Sir, to deliver speeches is not a very pleasant func- 
tion. At least 1 feel, Sir, tha* after the eloquent speeches delivered by 
my Honourable friends Mr. Ohetty and Mr. Moore it is hardly necessary 
for me to say anything more on this point. But, Sir, there are certain 
points which require further elucidation and therefore I rise to support 
the amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that this 
matter be referred back to the Select Committee. Sir, when this Bill 
was last discussed in this House I could see that certain Members enter- 
tained misgivings about the Bill that it involved a policy of Imperial Pre- 
ference. At that time, Sir, I deliberately avoided taking part in the debate, 
because I wanted to wait and learn more in the Select Committee; but after 
hearing all the arguments in favour of the differential duty, I have come 
to the conclusion that this Bill as proposed by the Government does in- 
volve the policy of Imperial Preference and that at the same time on econo- 
mic grounds as well it is very unsatisfactory. T must congratulate my 
Honourable friend Sir Charles InneB on his being able to capture the Leader 
of the Independent Party. I only hope, Sir, that he has been able to get 
only the Leader and not his followers. My great consolation is, however, 
that he has not been able to capture the other two most popular parties 
in the House. To come to the point, Sir, I repeat that this Bill as put 
forward before the House does involve a polie\ of Imperial Preference 
and at the same on economic grounds as well it is defective. Sir, it may 
he claimed by mv Honourable friend Sir Charles InneB that the differential 
duties are sought to be imposed, not on the basis of the country of origin 
of the goods, hut on the different qualities of the goods. But I may point 
out, as I did in the Select Committee, that just as England produces 
standard quality of steel, in the same manner the Continent also produces 
standard quality of steel. Similarly, what they call rejections of non- 
standard qtialitv are also produced in Great Britain, and therefore under 
the proposed scheme any non-standard goods coming from England wall 
have to pay a lower rate of duty than the standard Continental steel im- 
ported into India. That is point No 1 This proves very clearly that 
the duty is sought to be imposed on the basis of the country of origin and 
not on the basis of the quality of goods and therefore it is purely and 
simply Imperial Preference which I think the House ought to oppose tooth 
and nail. Sir, I would not mind giving preference to the United Kingdom 
manufacturer if it B a question of reciprocation or if it did not involve 
hittp&ft the India# 4#Hfennier. But under the scheme, as proposed by the 
Govewiment, it 09 $ Id be clearly proved by figures that the Indian con- 
sumer has to pay u higher price in order to protect the British manufac- 
turer. In this connection, Sir. it would be very interesting just to have a 
glance at th* rates at which British steel and Continental steel oould be 
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landed without the duties being paid. Structural sections coming from 
Great Britain will cost Bs. 104 per ton against continental Bs. 80* Simi- 
larly bars, British manufactured, will cost Its. 108 per ton against Con- 
tinental Bs. 90; British plates Bs 115 against Continental Bs. 92; 
British black sheets Bs. 153 against Continental 11s. 12*2 It has been ex- 
plained to us, Sir, that standard sVel ought to cost Bs 7 more than non- 
standard. That means that we ought to get non-standard steel Bs. 7 
cheaper than standard steel* On account ot economical production on the 
Continent, if we have to pay no tint \ at all, we can get Continental steel 
in structural sections and bars, Bs. 18 lower, plates Bs. 23 lower and black 
sheets Bs. 31 lower than corresponding United Kingdom steel productions. 
Now, Sir, a thing which costs only Bs 7 more, standard steel, which ought 
to cost only Bs. 7 more than non-standard steel, will cost under the present 
scheme Bs. 23 and Bs. 31 higher for plates and black sheets respectively 
and Bs. 18 higher for structural sections and bare. That very clearly 
shows that in order to protect the British manufacturer the Indian con- 
sumer has to pay Bs. 11 per ton extra lor Engl sb structural sections and 
bars and Bs. 16 and 24 per ton extra for English plates and black sheets 
respectively. It is abundant I \ clear, Sir, that under the scheme proposed 
bv the Government the Indian consumer is taxed in order to protect tho 
British manufacturer; and thus this policy does involve the principle of 
Imperial preference and ought therefore to be reject ed. 

But on economic grounds as well, Sir, this scheme as 1 said is very 
unsat isfactory. I pointed out all these defects in the Select Committee 
r.nd I think I ought to repeat them on the iloor of this House. The first 
main objection is this, that under a differential duty the United Kingdom 
manufacturers will be tempted to deteriorate their quality. It is said 
in the Tariff Board’s Report that already English manufacturers have 
started using semi-finished articles manufactured on the Continent and 
there is no guarantee that in future this practice will not go on increasing. 
I can say this, Sir, on the authority of Sir Cbarl< s Innos hiins< If, who was 
good enough to give us a note in the Select Committee. Ho discussed this 
question and said : 

“This danger exists and must ho accepted as incidental to the Tariff Board’s 
scheme.” 

I pointed out that under the scheme there is n great danger of the 
icjections being imported in large quantities info India, and he said: 

“This danger exists and must he accepted . . . .” 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes; Hi re Sir, T rise to a point, of order. 
T said nothing about the danger of their corning in large quantities. If 
the Honourable Member quoted me, let him quote me com ot ly. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: Sir, I am reading from the note that the 
Honourable Member supplied and he can correct mo if I misquote him: 

“This danger exists and must be accepted as incidental to tho Tariff Board’s 
scheme, but the danger is not serious, for the quantity of such rejections imported 
into India is likely to he small. British manufacturers get a lower price for rejections 
and try to keep down the percentage of them as much as possible. Also any attempt 
to ^flood the market with rejections would injure the reputation of their steel/’ 

He says this and then follows it up with something which is very 
interesting. He proceeds, Sir, and then says : 

“The British manufacturer already has an outlet for rejections in the United 
Kingdom and in his other preferential markets,” ^ 
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The cat is out of the bag. If we were to provide a preferential market 
in India, what guarantee is there that we would not have larger quantities 
of rejections being dumped in India. That is a very serious dangor against 
which we have to provide. 

Sir, we have before us a very recent incident concerning some textile 
machinery imported into India, in which there was a deliberate deteriora- 
tion of the quality. During the War a very good machine supplier, who 
used to keep his standard very high, had to lower it because he found 
that he had to compete with the (products, of his own country. This is 
an example before us, therefore it is not unlikely, it is rather very pro- 
bable, that under an assured market for 7 years the United Kingdom 
manufacturers might deteriorate their quality and start dumping rejection 
goods on this country. (An Honourable Member : “You have power to 
increase the basic duty under the Bill.”) 

There is another danger, Sir, that is, a fall in the prices of the United 
Kingdom products. This matter has been discussed by the Tariff Board 
and they considered that it was likely on account- of modernisation of works 
competition with the Continent, and other factors and that there was 
likelihood of a fall in United Kingdom prices. I admit that Sir Charles 
Innes has provided against that. He has provided that in such casts the 
duty on United Kingdom products might be increased, but I submit 
that this amounts to a condemnation of his own scheme. 

I have got one more point to put before Sir Charles Tnnes It has 
been brought to our notice that the question of standard and non-standard 
steel does not exist at all except in structural sections. If that is so, if 
the question of standard and non-standard steel does not arise in black 
sheets, in plates, and in bars, then I should like to ask Sir Charles Innes 
why he is so keen about imposing differential duties on these three 
qualities. I have been told by iron and steel merchants that except in 
structural sections there is no such thing as standard and non-standard 
steel, and that the Continental steel is as good as the British. 

To come to our scheme, unfortunately I do not find rn> name includ- 
ed in the signatories, because 1 was not present, and you, Sir, were not 
kind enough to let my name go into the note of dissent 

Mr. President: Order, order. I cannot allow any other Honourable 
Member tojmt his signature down for him. 

Hr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: Sir, I did not make any complaint. I 
simply wanted to bring this matter to the notice of the House. 

Three objections, three criticisms have been levelled against the 
amendment as put forward by my Honourable friend Mr. Clutty. One 
is that it is quite possible that under the weighted average scheme 
Tata's might not get adequate protection. To this T would only say that 
this argument has not been supported by the Tariff Board. Even Sir 
Charles Tnnes did not' say that under the weighted average Tata’s would 
not be getting snfficic^tet protection The other argument that has been 
levelled against the weighted averago is that the consumer might have to 
pay a bMjer price than what he would have to pay under differential 
duties. * With, all respect due to my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnnh and 
Rir Charles Innes, I submit, Sir, that this is not correct. I would like 
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in this connection to put forward before the House some figures and I 
think that will conclusively prove that this argument has no foundation 
in fact. Under the differential duties the revenue of the Government 
would be Ks. 23,39,846 from the duties charged on the imports tfrom 
United Kingdom^ while Ks. 1,19,25,000 will be realised from the duties 
on Continental imports. That means a total of about Its. 1,42,00,000 
which would be the net burden on the consumer if we are to judge it 
from the Customs figuros. Against that under the weighted average 
they will realise Its,. 31,78,000 from United Kingdom imports and 
Its. 1,08,00,000 and eight lakhs from Continental imports. That iB, 
about Its. 1,39,00,000 lakhs against about Ks. 1,42,00,000 which means 
a net saving of nearly 3 lakhs to the consumer, if we were to adopt the 
weighted average scheme. 

It has been pointed out in tins connection that although theBe figures 
may be correct, the middleman who imports his goods from the Continent 
charges the same price at which the goods from the United Kingdom are 
sold, and pockets the margin between the two prices. Sir, certain figures 
showing the prices ruling over 19$ft and a part of 1926 were placed before 
us, but I think when wc discuss the matter in 1927 we ought to take the 
latest figur< s. 1 have got before me figures showing that in the month of 
September the prices of Continental beams were Ks. 115. (An Honour- 
able Member : “What year?”) 1920. You will not find that in your book. 
The prices ol Continental beams were 115, of Continental angles 120, of 
bars 125, of plates 125, and of black sheets J40. Now, Sir, the Continen- 
tal steel under Table 23 of the Tariff Board lteport, under the new weight- 
ed average scheme should cost 111 for structural sections; against that, 
the prices of structural sections ruled in Bombay at 115 for beams 
and 120 for angles, and we ought to keep in mind that the existing duty ia 
Ks. 30 per ton, while the proposed duty will be Ks. 25, that is Ks. 5 less. 
That means on the duty being reduced a further drop of Ks. 5 per ton 
will take place. Against bars at Ks. 125 under the weighted average the 
price of bars in Bombay was Ks. 125 under the existing tariff. That 
means they must be incurring a loss. Plates which ought to be under 
weighted average at Us. 118 ruled at Ks. 125. All the prices I am giving 
are retail prices, not wholesale. Black sheets which ought to bo 177 
under the now scheme ruled at only 140. These were the .prices ruling at 
Bombay on the 10th September 1926. This conclusively proves that the 
Continental importers were not pocketing the margin between the prices 
of United Kingdom imports and the prices of Continental imports. I 
think this argument that the consumer will have to pay much more under 
the weighted average scheme is baseless. 

Sir, I do not want to say anything at this stage about the bounty 
system. I think this is a matter which ought to be considered carefully. 
I personally am not in favour of it, but it is quite possible that if this Bill 
is referred back to the Select Committee, some solution might be" found, 
and we might be able to arrive at a unanimous conclusion. 

With these words I support the motion of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that 
'this matter be referred back to the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Charles tones ; Sir, I rise to speak at this stage 
because I want to bring the House back to what after all is the question 
before it, namely, whether this Bill should be referred baek to the Select 
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Committee. Before I deal with that matter, I should like to express my 
regret that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was unable to attend the meetings of 
the Select Committee. I regret that fact, Sir, for many reasons. I re- 
member Sir Frederick Whyte once telling me that he thought our proce- 
dure in India was very much better than the procedure of the House of 
Commons in regard to Bills and he attached the greatest value to the 
Select Committee procedure. The reason is obvious. You have here a 
very difficult and contentious Hill, a Bill which, when you discuss it across 
the floor of this House, naturally arouses a certain amount of passion, 
and I might even say furv, but when you get to a committee room and you 
trfk it over quite quietly across a table, then you find it very much 
easier tp arrive at points of contact and it t >ou do come upon points of 
difference, they are discussed m a much calmer, more dispassionate frame 
of mind. In support of what I say, I invite the attention of the House 
to the tone of the minute signed by Mr. Shanmukham Chetty and his 
friends and the tone of Mr Jainnadas Mehtas minute. I think the 
House will agree that Mr. Chetty s minute is couched in the most tem- 
perate and moderate language. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s minute is 
characterized by a certain exuberance .... 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: 1 am not a moderate. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: But, Sir, when the Honourable 
Member says that 1 urn responsible loi the fact that he was not able to 
be present at these Select Committee meetings, 1 must at once plead not 
guilty. The Honourable Member was elected, to my great satisfaction 
1 may say, to the Bailw ay Finance Committee. Also in the ordinary course 
his name was sent in to me by his Party for inclusion in the Select Com- 
mittee on the Steel Bill. Now, Sir, the Honourable Member knew per- 
fectly well that both the Keilwav Finance Committee and the Select Com- 
mittee on the Steel Bill wou'd be working against time. He knew’ perfectly 
well that when the Assembly is sitting it is extraordinarily difficult to fit 
in meetings of a Select Commit tee; he knew perfectly well that in arrang- 
ing the dates for those, meetings the Chairman has to take into account the 
convenience of all Members, particularly of those Members who attend 
and take part in the discussion. It was for these reasons and these 
reasons alone that the meetings could not be arranged on dates which 
suited my Honourable friend Mr Jamnadas Mehta. 

, Now, Sir, as I have said, I propose to get the House back to the ques- 
tion whether or not this Bill should be referred back to a Select Com- 
mit ee. We have had some very interesting speeches to-day. Mr. Chetty 
has given us a very luminous speech in favour of the great advantages of 
his scheme for a weighted average system of duty. I noticed Mr. Chetty 
waB not at all enthusiastic about Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's scheme 
for a combination of duties and bounties. Mr. Birla took the 
same line ; he himself had no predilections at all in favour of 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme, but he treated us to a discus- 
sion of the relative merits of the differential duties scheme and the weight- 
ed average scheme. Mr. Chetty ’s amendment in due course I hope will 
be moved in this House. When that amendment is moved we shall be 
able to discuss it because our minds will be fixed on that issue and that 
issue alone, namoly, which of the two schemes is the better for India 
and which satisfies the main criterion laid down by thiB House, namely, 
that any scheme of protection must be consistent with the well-being of 
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India. But I suggest at this moment it is rather a waste of our time to 
discuss the relative merits of these two schemes, for what we are now 
discussing is whether this Bill should or should not go back to Select Com- 
mittee. Fq» the same reason 1 do not propose to touch on what has been 
called in this House the Imperial Preference issue. 1 may point out that 
it is perfectly useless to refer this Bill back to Select Committee in order 
that the Imperial Preference issue should be further discussed there. We 
have discussed that i£sue, and the two Parties have put down their respect- 
ive views in their reports which aro now before the House, and only the 
House can decide on that major issue. Therefore, Sir, because 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wishes to remove what ho is pleased to call “every 
trace of Imperial Preference” from this Bill, that is no reason why the 
Bill should be referred back to the Select Committee. 

Now, Sir, let me take the reasons why Mr. Jamnadas Mehta suggests 
this Bill should go back to the Select Committee. In the first place, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is dissatisfied with the scheme in Jie Tariff Board’s 
lieport. His first complaint is that the scheme is a speculative scheme. 
It is speculative, if I understand him correctly, because he holds that if 
the Company does not produce the exact quantity of each kind of steel 
forecasted by the Tariff Board, then the whole scheme will go wrong. 
Now, Sir, I atn quite prepared to admit that to some extent the Tariff 
Board's scheme is necessarily rather speculative, and it is rather speculat- 
ive for this reason. We are trying now to devise a scheme of protection 
which is going to last for seven years. Everybody has agreed in this House 
that we should try to go for a seven-year period. We are all agreod on 
the reasons why we should go for that long period. Those reasons are 
that we want to guarantee a scheme of protection for a sufficiently long 
period to induce fresh capital to engage m the industry and for new firms 
to come into it. Now, Sir, our policy of protection is a polic - of dis- 
criminating protection, and, as I pointed out in my speech when I moved 
that this Bill should be referred to a Select Committee, it is a necessary 
incident of our policy of discriminating protection that the Tariff Board 
should try to arrive at as careful and accurate an estimate as possible 
of the amount of protection required, regarding on one side the necessity 
of giving adequate protection to the Indian steel industry* and on the 
other side the necessity of keeping in mind always the well-being of the 
community and the interests of the consumer. That is to Bay, the Tariff 
Board, in framing these estimates for the protection required, had in 
the first place to frame an estimate of the fair selling price of Indian steel. 
It had to frame an estimate of the fair average selling price of Indian 
steel for a period of seven years. That is to say, it had to make an esti- 
mate, a calculation of the amount of steel which the Indian steel industry, 
or rather the Tata Steel Company, would produce in each of those seven 
years. It had to take into account certain economies which it thought 
the Company should make ; it had to take into account certain improve- 
ments which it thought the Company should carry out. # That was one 
side of the calculation, but since the measure of protection you require 
depends on the difference between your fair selling price and the price at 
which you can import steel, the Tariff Board had also to try and make 
an estimate of the average price at which steel would be imported into 
this cdUntrV over ’a $4vSn*year period. Now, Sir, that is what I mean when 
I say that necessarily to Borne extent the scheme of the Tariff Board i* 
speculative. But,; Sir, the view I have always taken and the view which 
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hitherto this House has taken is this. We employ a highly expert — I think 
I may say a highly expert — Tariff Board. This Tariff Board has devoted 
eight months of intensive work to the study of this problem. It has had 
the books of the Tata Iron and Steel Company before it; it has taken 
evidence and it has made certain estimates, and* it says, those are the 
best estimates it can make. It is utterly impossible fof me, and it is 
utterly impossible for any Member of this House tcf try and do their 
work over again for them. We must accept these estimates, recognising 
that to some extent they are necessarily uncertain, but we must accept 
tlfbse estimates as the best estimates we can get. Even Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, though he accuses the estimates of being speculative, in his own 
scheme for a combination of bounties and duties uses those estimates 
and adopts certain parts of the scheme. The exact point which he has 
made, the exact reason he gives for the scheme being speculative, has no 
force in it at all. The Tariff Board considered that very point and they 
said as follows: 

“The distribution of the output among the different kinds of steel is clearly 
liable to some fluctuation, but we see no reason to expect that it will vary in such 
a way as appreciably to affect the result/' 

It is perfectly true the Tariff Board scheme is a scheme which has got 
to be taken as a whole, but the meaning of that is not the meaning whioh 
my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta put upon it. 

Then, Sir, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta accused the scheme of being in- 
adequate in the first 4 ye art. That particular point was specially examin- 
ed by the Tariff Board and I may say, Sir, that the Tariff Board have 
done far more for the Indian steel industry than Mr. Mehta has done or 
that Mr. Mehta is ever likely to do. 

Hr* Jamnadas M, Mehta: I wish to do moro. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innas : You wish to do too much. That 
is the trouble. What the Tariff Board say on this point is this: 

“We have paid particular attention to the probable financial results of the 
scheme during the early years. There are two circumstances which would justify 
the expectations of somewhat higher profits at the commencement of the period t ban 
the probable output, and costs would indicate, namely, the probability of lower 
coal prices than we have assumed as the average/' 

Let me stop there for a moment. The Tariff Board assume as their 
average coal price — for the basis of their estimates they assumed the 
price of Be. 6 a ton At the present moment the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company are paying on an average for their coal Bs. 7 a ton; but, as the 
House knows, the prices of the Tata Iron and Steel Company depend 
upon the prices which the Railway Board pays for coal. We have just 
accepted tenders for the year 1927-1928 and oh an average our prices are 
10 annas a ton lower than they were last year. Therefore the Tata Iron 
and Steel Qompanyin the year 1927-1928 at any rate is going to get its 
coal at soiM^hing Eka one rupee ten annas a ton cheaper than the Tariff 
Board estimated, ttflst means something like 20 lakhs to the Tata Iron 
andjjjtoel Company. '*Then again they go on: 

tha-fbefc that tbs amount of pig-iron available for tale will he 
lijMjjytfy first mu of the period since less will be required for the manufacture 
seem*, to ns undesirable to publish a definite estimate of the profits, 
bir®we v/ Have satisfied ourselves that the receipts will be sufficient to cover the 
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works costs and the overhead charges (including a sufficient allotment to deprecia- 
tion to meet the expenditure on the development scheme) and to leave a substan- 
tial margin for return on capital." 

That is the finding on a question of fact by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Jfcfenadas M. Mehta: Do they say 8 per cent. ? They have postulat- 
ed 8 per cent, to the investor. Now they say ‘ ‘ a substantial margin * ' 
which may be less than the 8 per cent, they have promised. 

Mr. President: Order, order. Two Honourable Members cannot stand 
up at the same time. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I am quite prepared to admit, Sir, 
that the whole of the Tariff Board scheme depends on what the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company effect in the way of certain economies. It depends on 
their carrying out, as they have already decided to carry out, certain im- 
provements in their works. But, Sir, it has always been our policy in 
dealing with this Company, so to speak, to apply the spur to them to carry 
out these economies and these improvements. That policy has proved 
very successful up to to-day The figures I gave when I made my speeoh 
referring the Bill to Select Committee showed that under stress of neces- 
sity the Tata Iron and Steel Company has reduced its works costs from 
something in the neighbourhood of Bs. 130 a ton to something in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 98 a ton Then again the Tariff Board calculations 
are based partly upon the actual works costs of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for August 1926 I myself am very much in the confidence of 
this Company and they are good enough to send me every month their 
works costs, and though I am not at liberty to mention the figures I am at 
liberty to say that since August, 1926, the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
have made further and very considerable reductions in certain months in 
the average works costs of the finished stage. 

Finally, though Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, a very stout champion of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, thinks that in the interests of the poor 
shareholders of this Company the Government should give further protec- 
tion than the Tariff Board has thought to be necessary, yet I may say 
that the Company which is primarily concerned, namely, the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, has made no representations to me in that behalf. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am referring to the industry, not to Tata’s. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: If the Honourable Member is 
referring to the industry and not to the Company, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why he told us that one of his main objections to the Tariff Board 
scheme of protection was that it would not secure a dividend to the ordi- 
nary shareholders. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Because more companies will not come into 
being. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: What we have got to remember is 
that if the ordinary shareholders of this Company do not get a dividend 
on their money it is not because the protection proposed by the Tariff 
Board is insufficient for a properly managed or run steel industry but owing 
to its own misfortunes. Owing to the misfortunes of the Company and 
its miscalculations, the Tariff Board is being compelled to write down the 
value of the Company’s block from something like 19| orores to something 
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like 12J crores. It Ib unfair for Mr. Jamnadas Mehta to Biggest that 
the 'consumer in India, that the tax-payer in India, should pay for the 
mistakes or miscalculations of the Company. 

Now, Sir, let me take the third reason advanced by m ( |Nfeonourable 
friend. He suggested that the Tariff Board scheme was an intolerable 
burden upon the consumer. Sir, I am quite prepared to admit that any 
Scheme of protection is a burden upon the consumer. Mr. Mehta, as I 
have just said, is of course somewhat exuberant in his language, but when 
he says that the burden which this scheme, which our protection policy, has 
imposed upon the consumer is intolerable, I say that he is making a misuse 
of language. I gave reasons in the speech I made a fortnight ago for say- 
fog that the burden has been borne by the consumer in India with remfclk- 
able ease, and that in spite of our oppressive duties the consumption of 
steel has gone up by something like 30 per cent. And, Sir, what is the 
result of the Tariff Board scheme? We are going to reduce the burden 
still further. I refer you to paragraph 111 of the Tariff Board's Beporb. 
They say there: 

“Although the whole of the protection required will be given under our scheme by 
import duties and not partly by duties and partly by bounties as at present, 
the future level of steel prices in India should be lower than at any t ime during the 
epemtonn of protection— or indeed since the end of the Great War.” 

FmaBy, Sir, the Honourable Member accused the scheme of benefit- 
ing British steel at the expense of Continental steel. He even went so far 
as to suggest that the whole of this scheme prepared by Mr. Gmwalla, 
Mr. Matthai and Mr. Matthias was designed to do something to help the 
British manufacturer rather than protect the Indian industry. Sir, I am 
quite sure that when Mr. Jamnadas Mehta goes home to-night and thinks 
calmly in the quiet of his bed-chamber of what he said in his speech to-day 
be will be ashamed. 

DOr. J ton a da a W* Mehta : I am quite proud. 

Ifa* Honours Ms Sir Ohadee Innas: I am quite sure I shall have the 
whole House behind me when I say that we are satisfied that the Tariff 
Board put up this scheme for one reason and one reason only — because 
th^y thought the soheme is the best scheme in the economic interests t>f 
India. In any case, that again is a point which I need not weary the 
Heme with at the moment. Mr. Cbetty’s amendment removes all trace 
of discrimfoation in favour of British steel. Therefore, as I said before, 

flihsil have full opportunity at a later stage of discussing this question. 
But, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was not merely 
destructive, he was constructive. He devoted a great deal of his time 
to destructive criticism of the Tariff Board’s Beport; but being essentially 
a foir-mindted man he then proceeded to put forward a soheme of hie own. 
Well, I hope to enjoy myself greatly in indulging in some destructive 
criticism of the Honourable Member's own scheme. His definite proposal 
ib that we Should scrap the Tariff Boa r d soheme and go in entirely for a 
jieWj scheme? namely, a scheme based on a combination of duties and 
bounties t undemmd foom Pftndft Hfrday Natft Kimzru'e fipeecfi that 
some Members of the House think that they have been rather badly dealt 
wjfih fn that neither the Select Committee nor the Government have at 
6nv. timd devoted any considerable speeches or writing to exposing the 
dlttdtBties 61 a scheme of combination of duties and bounties. 
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Pandit Hlrday Hath Kunzru: I referred merely to this House. I do 
not know what took place in the Select Committee. 

*1 6 Btoowabte Sir Charles Bines: It was brought up in the Select 
Committef|?and when it was brought up, as I understand the proceedings, 
practically every one there did not think it necessary to examine this 
scheme at any great length .... 

Ml. X* X. Mhi: Not every one. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I think I may say that all except 
Mr. Joshi agreed .... 

Hr. President: The Honourable Member is not justified in disclosing 
what happened in the Select Committee beyond what appears in the Report 
of the Select Committee itself. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: It was generally agreed — to use the 
words in the Select Committee — that it was quite impossible at any rate 
at this stage to bring in a scheme of bounties into the Bill prepared by the 
Tariff Board. That view seemed to me so eminently sound that I did not 
pursue the matter further. I am sorry that I did not do so. I am also 
sorry that Mr. Janmadas Mehta was not tliere in order that we might 
have disposed once and for all of his scheme there. 

MT. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Why do not you try now? 

Tbt Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I propose to. 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I mean, go hack to the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Let me first take up some of the 
general objections to bounties Mr. Jamnadns Mehta has said — he used 
the picturesque, phrase that this combination of duties and bounties has 
stood the tost of tune. He said, because you have done that before, why 
not you goon with that which has been very, very successful? Sir, that 
is not Or true account of what has happened. The Tariff Board in their 
first report definitely considered the question of a scheme based on a com- 
bination of duties and bounties, and quite definitely they turned it down 
except in on© respect and that was in respect of rails. As the House 
knows, at that time — the Tariff Board reported in 1924 — the Tata Com- 
pany were tied up to long term rail contracts with the railways and the 
Railway Board. It was perfectly useless for the Tariff Board to propose 
any higher import duties on rails because there would have been no bene- 
fit to the Tata Company. For that reason and that reuson alone they 
proposed ft system of bounties on rails. Then, as T told the House the 
other day, owr scheme practically broke down nt the end of 1924. Things 
were very critical and Government* jumped in — I think may. 1 use that 
phrase — and proposed that we should give bounties to the Tata Company- 
But the point is that wo made that proposal merely to tide one single 
company over an extraordinarily critical period, and *T may say that if we 
had not made that proposal that Company would not hove been in exist- 
ence to-day. The point I wish to bring out wag that at that time we had 
aioly a two-year period to deal with and only one single company, and in 
that two-year period ,it was obvious to us that no other company could 
out into the steel trade. Now the position is absolutely different. We 
are trying ta devise a scheme for a seven-year period. We are doing 
that in the hope that wo shall get new firms and new capital to engage 
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that industry. That gives you your first general objection to a bounty 
scheme. If you base your bounties upon production you commit yourself 
to an unknown liability. That is one objection. On the otby hand, as 
tout scheme beoomes effective, as your imports of steel became less and 
less, the source of revenue from which that liability is to be met — which I 
take .to be the excess of revenue derived from the protective duties over 
the amount of revenue which would have been derived from revenue duties 
— that source of revenue is likely to dry up. On the one hand you are 
committing yourselves to an unknown liability and on the other you are 
faced with a practical certainty that the source from which you are going 
to meet that liability will dry up. 

Then, Sir, there are other obvious objections Another general objec- 
tion is this. If you guarantee bounties on a flat-rate system per ton over 
a seven-year period you get to a ridiculous position that as your Steel 
Company gets stronger and stronger, as it produces more and more steel, 
you pay over to it more and more money by way of bounties. That is 
obviously a perfectly ridiculous position. Therefore, if you want to get 
the bounties scheme down to a logical basis, you have got to arrive at 
some sort of scheme whereby during your period of orotection the rate of 
duty becomes less and less. But, Sir, that brings you into other diffi- 
culties. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta says that the advantage of his scheme iB 
that it is going to induce new firms to come in. If your rate of bounties 
is going to get less and less as ihe period of your protection goes on you 
are not going to get new firms to come into the industry. Obviously, 
ex hypothesi new firms when they first come into existence will be in a 
comparatively weak position Thev will not have obtained their maximum 
output nor anything like the maximum output. On the other hand, you 
have the existing Steel Company going stronger and stronger every year, 
and the rate of bounties which mav be applicable and suitable to the exist- 
ing Steel Company may be entirely insufficient for the new Company. 

Then, again, another method suggested bv Mr Jamnadas Mehta is that 
you should limit! the amount of bounties to the amount of revenue you 
have got available. That, Sir, as I shall show when I come to Mr Jam- 
nadas Mehta's scheme, lands you in the most appalling difficulties- Let me 
co me now to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme That scheme, as I under- 
stand it, proceeds in the following manner The duties to be imposed 
are the duties proposed in the Government scheme for British manufac- 
tures- That duty is to be uniform for all classes of steel coming into 
India, and instead of additional duties now proposed under the Govern - 
joaent scheme to enable the Tata Company to meet Continental competi- 
tion Mr. Jamnadas Mehta proposes that an equivalent amount should be 

S *ven by way of bounties. I hope I have got it correctly. (Mr. Jamnadas 
h Mehta : "Quite correct"). But it is subject to the proviso that the 
amount of bounty payable is limited to the amount recovered from pro- 
tective duties Is that correct? 

Hr. Jamnadas X. Mehta: That is quite correct. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innas: Let me point out some of the diffi- 
culties of that scheme. I think the House will agree that it is an illus- 
tration of the difficulty of a gentleman even of the undoubted abilities of 
my Honourable friend and his brilliant intellect sitting down and in the 
course of a few hours thinking out a scheme on a very difficult question 
like thiB. The Tariff Board took eight months to do it Mr. Jamnadas 
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Mehta sits down at the table and brings out a scheme in an hour or two, 
— you see the difference. Let me take structural sections Mr. Jamna- 
das Mehta proposes that there should be a duty of Its 19 per ton on 
structural sections and a bounty of Rb. 11 should be given in addition. 
From the Tkriif Board Report at any rate we know that the Tata Company 
competes in structural sections in the proportion of 50 and 50 Half of 
its sections compete with sections imported from the United Kingdom, 
and the other half with sections imported from the Continent. Under the 
Government scheme the Steel Company can get protection of Rs 19 a 
ton up to 50 per cent ot its prrKiuction and a protection of Rs 30 above 
50 per cent, of its production, that is to say, on an average it is going 
to get protection of Rs. 25 a ton. Under Mr Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme 
over the whole of its production it is going to get a protection of Rs 19 
a ton and also a bounty ot Rs. 11a ton on all steel produced. That is 
to say Mr Jamnadas Mehta at once raises the protection which the 
Tariff Board thought adequate by Rs 5 a ton on structural sections and 
it is the same in respect of every other article in respect of which 
Mr Jamnadas Mehta proposes a bounty My first objection to Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme is + hat it gives excessive protection to the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company Vow, Sir, let me take another point in 
which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta iR particularly interested. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta quoted paragraph 106 of the Tariff Board’s Report on which the 
Tariff Board said that their scheme must be treated as a whole and is 
interdependent What does that mean? It means this The Tariff 
Board so arranged its proposals as to give the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
just enough protection on each class of article it produced as well as on 
the whole of its production Tts object was to give a certain elasticity to 
the Steel Company. I do not know whether the Honourable Member has 
ever been to JamBhedpur. 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Happily not 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I thought not. In every big works 
the output must vary 'with the demand, and it is most important that a 
big steel company like the Tata Iron and Steel Company should be able 
to adjust its production to the varying demands of the moment without 
affecting in any way its financial results and without affecting the total 
amount of protection which the Tariff Board thought necessary for it. Now, 
Sir, I have already shown that under Mr Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme the 
Steel Company would got more protection to the extent of Rs 5 a ton 
than is necessary on structural sections The some applies to bars, plates 
and black sheets On the other hand, it would get just the bare amount 
of protection required on rails, fish plates and galvanised sheets. The ten- 
dency therefore would be for the Company to concentrate on the produc- 
tion of those articles on which it gets excessive protection to the detri- 
ment of those articles on which it only gets a minimum protection. That 
is to say, it upsets the whole balance of the schema. The result of this 
will be rather curious I understand that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's main 
object is to eliminate any trace of discrimination in favour of British steel. 
If*my apprehensions are well founded, the effect will be to tend to make 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company concentrate on those articles in respect 
of which it competes mainly with the Continent and to leave a fair field 
to the British manufacturer in respect of the other articles. But, Sir, I 
come to a much more important point. I say quite definitely that Mf- 
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Jamnadas Mehta's scheme is quite unworkable. Let me tell Mr. Jamna- 
dag Mehta what the present method of working the bounty scheme is. As 
tho House probably knows we have a scheme by which we give bounties 
at a flat-rate per ton on ingot production. That is the simplest and best 
way of giving bounties, but in order to make that method possible the 
Auditor General has a largo staff of clerks in the Tata works counting each 
ingot as it is produced. Now, Sir, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta proposes bounties on 
sections, bounties on bars, bounties on plates, bounties on blaok sheets — 
articles which are literally produced in thousands every day. You would 
have to have therefore a very much larger staff of clerks belonging to the 
Audit Department, distributed over each mill, counting the actual sections, 
the actual bars, the actual plates apd the actual black sheets — that is 
counting several thousand pieces of steel daily. You would also have to 
make frequent weighing tests and that will put the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company to very considerable inconvenience, as they would have to keep 
the overhead cranes continually pulling about pieces of steel. From that 
point of view T have no hesitation in saying that the scheme would be 
extremely difficult to work. But, Sir, it is unworkable for another reason. 
Mr. Janinbtfas Mehta suggests that the amount payable by way of boot- 
ies must not exceed — he makes that a proviso — the amount recovered in 
each year from the protective duties. What does that mean? What does the 
Honourable Member mean by the amount recovered from protective duties 
in each year? I happen to remember that in the calendar year 1925 we 
recovered from our protective duties on iron and steel a sum of 2} crores 
of rupees. Therefore, if the Honourable Member means that we are 
entitled to pay bounties up to the limit of the total amount of revenue 
we derive from our protective duties on iron and steel, it means we shall 
have something like 2J to 3 crores to play with. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I have already stated it will not exceed 25 
lakhs. Let the Honourable Member contradict that from the figures and 
not make a general statement. 

The.Honotrtabls Sir Charles Innes: I am more concerned with what 
the Honourable Member has said in his amendment than what he said in 
his speech. In his amendment he says: 

‘ 4 P»»vijM however that' tba total amount of bounties payable under this section 
shall net exceed the amount recovered from the protective duties." 

Wr. JamMdU H. Metta: I maintain that. 

. Mr. A . Manga lettd Iyengar: That does not mean what you say. 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta: It is going to be 25 lakhs and nothing more. 

Mr. A. Bangaswastl Iyengar: It puts a maximum limit. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Inna: I do not say that we shall be giving 
away all this amount on bounties. I am coming to that point later. We 
have therefore arrival >at the same point as we were at before, that is b 
say, ^as Tataa will tzype more and more steel, they will get more and move 
money from us in the way of bounties, which is, I say, an absurd position. 
I do not know if the Honourable Member mesas by protective duties the 
excess we get froah. protective dutits over and above what we shall have 
got from the ordkiegy revenue itsfelf. 

Mr. Jamnadas M!. Mehta: I have deducted that. 
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She Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Is that what the Honourable Mem- 
ber means? That means a very difficult calculation. 1 will reud what the 
Tariff Board say in paragraph 95 of their Report : 

“The production of the Indian steel industry is constantly increasing, and even 
if no additional steel works were established in India, we could not feel reasonably 
certain that the revenue derived from the protective duties would be sufficient to- 
cover the bounties required. We think it necessary to evplain that tho revenue 
derived from the duties levied on protected steel cannot be regarded as wholly obtained 
by the introduction of the protective system and therefore available for the payment of 
bounties. The revenue duty, which would in any case be imposed, has fust to be 
deducted, while allowance has also to bo made for the additional revenue which would 
be received, if the import of foreign steel were not restricted by the increase in duty 
consequent on the adoption of a policy of protection.” 

Now, Sir, I know from experience that it is extremely difficult to calculate 
the amount, of excess revenue we get from these customs. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I say it is 05 lakhs on your Tariff Board 

figures. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The effect will be this. You would 
have a large audit staff counting every piece of steel made by the Iron 
and Steel Company on which bounties will be payable during the year. 
But during the year you could not pay any bounties for you would not 
know whether excess revenue was available until the end of the year. 
Then y ou would have to make a complicated calculation to find out whether 
or not the money was available. Now, these are obvious difficulties in the 
scheme which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta lias put forward. The real fact 
oi the matt er is that we come to the position we took up in the Select 
Committee and I defy anybody to contradict me that it is a very difficult 
business to make out a scheme of bounties and duties. I say it is impossi- 
ble tor us to sit down now* fo attempt to grant Mr. Jamnadas Mehtas 
proposal upon the Tariff Board’s scheme. I sa\ that if this Bill were 
referred back to the Select Committee, 1 think it w r ould bo absurd for the 
Select Committee composed of 15 amateurs to attempt to sit round a 
table and devise a schemo of that kind. We should have to refer the 
matter back to the Tariff Board and ask them “ Do you or do you not 
recommend bounties in view of what has been said or do you recommend 
a scheme combining duties and bounties. If so put up a scheme *\ I 
am perfectly sure w’hat the reply would be. They would send us back a 
long list of objections to this proposal and the difficulties in the way of this 
proposal. And there w T ould be the further difficulty that if the Tariff 
Board against its own convictions did carry out the instructions 
and did give us a Bill embf>dvirig that scheme, it would be a Bill 
without conviction behind it, it would have no authority behind it, and it 
would be very difficult for the Government, which alone could bring in 
a Bill of that kind, to accept the proposals. 

9 

Now, Sir, I do want the House to realize the seriousness of this motion 
which has been placed before it. It is proposed at this stage to refer the 
Bill back to the Select Committee merely, as far as I can see, because 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was not able to attend the other Select Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: That Is not the reason. 
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The Honourable Sir Charles limes: None of the Honourable Members 

who have spoken in favour of the motion have told us that they 
themselves believe in the bounty scheme. The seriousness of the position 
is this, that if you send back the Bill to the Select Committee now, it is 
very doubtful when the Select Committee will be able to send in its re- 
port. Even if they could do so by the end of this week, what will happen? 
Next week there is the Railway Budget; the week after that we come to 
the General Budget and the Finance Bill and then the Ratio Bill. We 
have here, as this debale has shown, a very difficult and a very contro- 
versial Bill and there is a very serious risk ‘that* if this Bill goes back to 
the Select Committee now this House will not be able to pass any Bill 
at all this Session I have already told the House that on the 81st March 
next the existing Steel Act will lapse, and if that Steel Act is allowed to 
lapse the Indian steel industry will ‘‘be left without any protection at all, 
and the whole of our tariff moreover will be left in a state of confusion. 
Now, Sir, I do think that in a matter of this kind there should be a certain 
amount of give and take between the House and the Government. 1 
would wish the House to remember that this protection policy can only 
get along provided that the Government and the House are in agreement. 
It would "be ,a matter of the greatest misfortune if this Bill were now sent 
back to the Select Committee, for I must warn the House with all the 
seriousness at my command that if the Bill is sent back to the Select Com- 
mittee it is quite possible that we shall have no Bill at all by the 81st 
March next and that the steel industry will be left without protection. 
We have definitely committed ourselves to the policy of protecting this 
steel industry and I sav that the House has no reason to complain against 
the Government or against me that we have not done our very best to 
make that policy effective. I do hope the House will think most carefully 
before it adopts a proposal which in my view gravely imperils the future 
of the industry. (Applause ) 


Hr. T. Gavin Jones (United Provinces : European) : Sir, I was very 
glad to hear the Honourable Member for Commerce bring us back to the 
real subject of the amendment, and that is as to whether this Bill is to 
be referred again to a Select Committee I fail to see wha 4 we are going 

to gain by doing so In the Select Committee, as the Hot* urable Mem- 

ber for Commerce has warned us, it may be delayed and we would get no 
further. It would come back to this Hopse and there would be further 
objections $nd Honourable Members may want to appoint another Select 
Committee We cannot continually go on appointing Select Committees 
to consider a highly technical subject like ibis The Tariff Board, who 

are specialists in the matter, have dealt very carefully w r ith it, and after 

sending it to a Select Committee chosen by this House T think we must 
accept that Select Committee’s decision on these technical matters. I can 
assure Honourable Members as an engineer of 20 years’ experience that 
the proposals put forward by the Tariff Committee are sound. I am not 
going into the details of the technicalities now. They have been very 
fully dealt with oup$ th sides of the House. What I feel is really at the 
M*k of this amencSaent is that Honourable Members sitting opposite the 
government are afraid *that Imperial Preference is being brought in in this 
y measure. As I gauge the feeling of Honourable Members opposite *he 
Government it is that they feel that the Government is an all -powerful 
’Government dominated by British Members who favour British interests 
aR against Indian I am not going to defend the Government; they are quite 
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capable of looking after themselves; but that suspicion is also to some 
extent extended to this group here. I do not think that that is quite fair. 
We are an independent group and’ although we are British, we have been 
many years in this country, our economic interests are in the country and 
in economic questions of this kind we would undoubtedly vole for the 
interests of India first. Our hearts are m India, our money is in India, and 
our greatest interest is to see India prosperous and happy. 

Now, Sir, as to the question of Imperial Preference this group has not 
yet considered the matter because it has not yet arisen. If we thought 
it had arisen in this Bill we would have considered it, and 1 am not sure 
that it the question of Imperial Preference came up as a policy for India 
that this group would not be divided on the subject. Personally I frankly 
believe in Imperial Preference, because 1 believe in the British Empire, 
and I believe in strengthening the bonds of the British Empire. Every 
Dominion has declared for Imperial Preference and they arc just as jealous 
of their own interests as we are oi ours. But 1 would, and this group 
would, strongly object to the question of Imperial Preference being brought 
in in any wa\ at all if it was detrimental to the interests of India. Wei 
would oppose it all we could Moreover 7 for one, and 1 believe the rest 
of the group, would also strongly oppose Imperial Preference being brought 
in unless it was brought in with the will of the people and with the consent 
of Honourable Members on the other side of the House. That I 
believe, Sir, is the whole reason at the back of this amendment. I have 
heard nothing sound against the economic proposals of the Tariff Board and 
of the Select Committee. There is no real competition between British 
standard steel and Continental steel, and if there is no competition the 
question of preference really dops not arise. It is unfortunate that 
the economic circumstances have made it so that this can only be specified 
br British standard and that is the best wav to frame the Bill. I 
admire the courage of the Tariff Board for taking that course, because 
they must have realized that if they framed it in that form it would 
rouse political opposition in this House But T would assure Honourable 
Members opposite that we will be and are defending their and our interests, 
and I hope Honourable Members will not vote for this amendment. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non-Muhammadan 
Burn!) * Sir, T am glad that there has been one non-official at least to 
speak on behalf of the Commerce Member. Of course it is very natural 
that one gallant knight should stand up for another when the latter is 
at lacked. That is very chivalrous But., Sir, the whole question seems 
to be this* whether this Bill should go "back to the Select Committee or 
not, and I could not understand all the fervour and the heat with which 
the Honourable Sir diaries Tnnes tried to criticise Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's 
alternative schemes, because T do not think that in this motion any 
scheme of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's is before the House at all. The 
motion before the House is that this Bill should go back to the Select 
Committee The obvious reason is— the last speaker is not here, though 
he indulged in a great deal of tall lalk — that there are so many dissenting 
signatures; and it is curious that of a Select Committee of fifteen as 
many as seven have differed from the majority. That one bare fact, Sir — 
supposing that the Bill ■was fairly and fullv discussed in the Select Com- 
mittee — that one fact, that almost one-half of the Select Committee were 
unable to agree with the other half, should be a very adequate reason for 
Bending back this Bill to the Select Committee and for asking the Select 
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Committee to come to some conclusion — whether in favour of this scheme 
er that scheme — acceptable to a real majority. I am wondering how it 
is that people talk ot this as being a majority report. There were 16 
Members — 8 Members were on one side, 8 or rather 7 of the signa- 
tories were against the Tariff Board’s recommendation, for one had to 
be absent who was also against it. Although technically, therefore, this 
might be a majority report, there is this anomaly that the so-called 
majo^ty report is not a majority report as a matter of fact. We have a 
right to demand that a clear majority report should be placed before us. 
The very fiict that so many were unable to agree with the majority, namely, 
as many s« seven, is ample proof that the question is not so simple as 
the last speaker tried to make out. 1 do not propose, and I do not 
think it right at this stage, to reply to the very very passionate criticisms 
Sir .Charles Innes levelled against the system of bounties. I do not pro- 
fess to speak with any professional authority. I have not got a huge 
Department behind me to post me up in all the statistics; but all that I as 
a layman can say is thal tin* system of bounties has been in vogue for two 
years, and on the admission of the Honourable the Commerce Member it 
has during the time worked fairly well. I am prepared to admit, every- 
body in this Houso is prepared to admit, that any scheme however wisely 
adumbrated must have its faults; that this scheme of bounties plus duties 
must have its share of faults; nobody denies that. But I repeat that this 
is not the occasion when we need go into the point, and find out which 
scheme exactly is the best scheme. The only motion before the House 
now is that the majority report placed before the House by the Select 
Committee is not such a majority report as could commend itself to the 
House, and that therefore a more substantial majority report is required 
from the Select Committee. I think Sir, that this one argument alone 
should lead this House to send bock this Bill to the Select Committee. 
However, there ore one or two things to which 1 must at this stage draw 
attention. The last speaker, particularly, spoke about his inclination in 
favour of Imperial Preference. But I take it, although personally he 
might believe in Imperial Preference, he would not be for it if it were 
to the detriment of India's interests. That indeed is the -whole simple 
question. Here by the Tariff Board's proposals and by the proposals in 
the majority report, here is an attempt to tax unfairly heavily a very 
largo percentage of steel imported into India ; that large percentage is 
what may be called Continental imports of steel, or rather, imports of 
Continental steel. I have received heaps of telegrams and letters com- 
plaining that large percentage of such trade is going to be very adversely 
affected. I have also looked into some figures. Of late years the British 
imports of steel into India have declined. The reports on this point are 
arnplv clear. To any one who takes the trouble to read the figures and 
statistics given in the appendices to the Beport of the Tariff Board, it 
is perfectly clear that British imports of iron and steel into this country 
have been declining, during the past few years. I have got a lot of 
figures hero, and I will give one or two. In the ease of ancles and tees, 
the British imports into India, far from occupying the position of being 
the largest imports, I say come up only to about one-third; two-thirds of 
the imports are continental. In the case of bars it appears that only 
one-ninth is British and all the vast bulk is Continental; in the case 
of structur'd beams, two-fifths, nay less than one-third, is British, 
and the rest is Continental On these figures I contend that a very large 
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percentage of tbo imported steel and iron in India is Continental product; 
and there is no denying that under this Bill Continental importers are 
heavily penalized : Ks. 11 in some oases, in other cases Its. 15 and in some 
cases as much as Rs. 25 per ton of extra duty is sought to be put upon 
Continental imports. The whole quostion is whether the importers of 
Continental steel deserve* to be penalized to that extent, whether they 
deserve to be handicapped to that heavy extent. Why, under the guise 
of giving protection to this Indian Industry of Tatas — why should you 
prejudice so very adversely' the importers of Continental steel? 1 think 
Sir Charles Innes has not answered that question. If this goes back to 
the Select Committee, the various schemes will again be considered at 
length by them. The whole question, I reperft, is whether this Bill as 
reported by the so-called majority is a Bill which has been reported by a 
virtual majority, — and if it is not, whether such a Bill should be considered 
at this stage by the House, or whether the Bill should not come before 
the House with a larger majority from the Select Committee. That 
seems to he the whole question. On the merits I repeat there is no 
denying that the importers ot Continental steel an* very adversely affected; 
1 have received heaps of telegrams trom Karachi, Cawnpore, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, from importers ot Continental steel protesting against 
the very great handicap that is sought to lie imposed upon them. Is this 
IJouse going, under the guise* of protection to Tatas, to adversely affect 
so many of the traders in various parts oi India who really are not con- 
cerned m the protection to Tatas? That is the* whole question before the 
House. And if, ns ] think, it is clear that under this Bill Continental 
steel importers are going to he very adversely affected, if this Bill is not 
before the House with a respectable majority behind it of the Select 
Committee, blit wdth only 8 against 7 — if all this is true, this House has 
a right to insist for its own self-respect that the Bill should go back to 
the Select Committee and should come hack with the support of a truly 
large majority. Lastly, there is one serious point. S ; r Charles Innes 
hold out to us the threat * “ either now or not at all ' 1 That is what 
he said. If we do not pass this Bill to-day or to-morrow, he may not 
find time before the ,31 st March ; .and therefore the whole scheme of 
bounties or protective duties will collapse Sir, the responsibiliU for Ibis 
would lie on the Government, not on us Sir, we are prepared on our 
part to sit + , if necessary, even on Snturdn\s and Sundnvs; we an* quite 
prepared to do wdiat we consider to be our duty on this matter, and we 
expect the Commerce Member to do his. I hope every Honourable 
Member of this House*, therefore, will resent his threat; and I commend 
the motion for sending the Bill hack to the Select Committee to the con- 
sideration of the House. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
the 15th February, 1927 
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Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
of the*€lpck, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Training of Indian Boys for the Royal Indian Navy. 

398 *Dr. B. S. Moonje: In view of the announcement made by H E. 
the Viceroy in his address to the Members of the Legislative Assembly 
on the 24th January, 1927, that considerable progress has been m&de m 
the matter of reconstituting the Roval Indian Marine as a combatant 
force, for enabling India to enter upon the first stage of Naval develop- 
ment end ultimately to undertake her own naval defence, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state : 

(a) what arrangement if any has been made for imparting education 

to Indian boys in the art and science of naval warfare; 

(b) when it is likely that the actual work of imparting such educa- 

tion will commence; and 

(c) whether the entire combatant force including its officers will be 

recruited in India and if not what will be the proportion of 

Indians both in the rank and file and also as officer 0 


Mr. Gk M. Young: (a) and*(b) The arrangements for training Indian 
boys for the Royal Indian Navv will be generallv on the lines recommend- 
ed in paragraphs 8, 10 and 11 of the report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the re-organisation of Ihe Royal Indian Marine A copy of 
the report is m the Librarv Some of the del ails are still under con- 
sideration, but the training of bovs as deck and engine room ratings has 
already been started on the Depot Ship established at Bombay, in advance 
of the inauguration of the Royal Indian Navy. 


*(o) One-third of the commissioned ranks will be reserved in the first 
instance for Indians provided that qualified candidates are forthcoming. 
The intention is that all the lower ranks will evontually consist of Indians. 
f*At present fliere are a few European warrant officers and these will be 
llowed to serve out their time. 

M. Ruthnaswamy : May I ask what anangement§ have been made 
^ advertise the inauguration of this ship which may make it possible for 
people tor take advantage of the training offered? 

Mr* Ch M. Young: I do not know what ship the Honourable Member 
refers to. 

Mr. X. Ruthnaswamy: Training ship. 

( 787 ) a 
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The Honourable 8k Charles Innes: If the Honourable Member refers 
to the “Dufferin” which we are equipping as a training ship for the Indian 
Mercantile Marine, as soon as our efforts hare got a little further, we 
shall take steps in that direction. 

Hr. Ohaman Lall: Can the Honourable Member let us know why a 
proportion of one-third only has been fixed for Jndians? 

Ms. G. M. Young: A proportion of one-third was probably fixql as 
being likely to coyer the maximum number of candidate§ avail 6 hk>. ju As 
soon as more candidates come forward the proportion tnay ha^Qlfitbe 
raised. va* 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Do I take it that when more candidates come for- 
ward the proportion will be cent, per cent.? 

Mr. G. M. Young: That will have to be settled when the time comes. 
The opinion of the Government of India, as of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, is that the reservation of one-third of the posts would be ample 
at present. 

MS. Ohaman Lall: Did the Departmental Committee consist only of 
official* ,or did it include any non-officials ? 

Mr. G M. Young: The Departmental Committee was a departmental 
committee consisting of departmental officials. ' 

Training of Indian Boys in all Branches of Civil and Military 

Aviation. 

399. *Dr. B. 8. Moonfe : (a) In view of the fact as announced by 
H. E. the Viceroy in his address to the Members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly on the 24th January, 1927, that "this development of aviation marks 
the introduction into the country of a new form of civil transport ”, will 
Government be pleased to state if Government is contemplating to make 
adequate arrangements for imparting education x o Indian boys in all the 
branches of civil and mihtary aviation, s^ as to enable India to take her 
due share in the matter loth of civil air transport as well as in the defence 
of India in aerial warfare ? 

( b ) If so, when is it likely that schools for tahobing aviation to Indian 
boys will be started in India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Government do not con- 
sider thut aviation of any kind is a subject which can suitably be taught 
4 o bo\s in schools, and do not, therefore, contemplate starting such 
schools They hope, however, in the near future, to be in a positiofi to 
call for tenders for the operation of an aerial service in India, and x ikip 
their intention that one of the conditions of the contract shaUL be that the 
operating company shall undertake to afford training and opportunities* 
lor employment to Indians in nil branches of its work. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Xunxru: May I ask whether Government will o 
sider the starting of aviation clubs to make the knowledge of aviatM 
popular? * ft * 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I did not quite catch tfhat 
the Honourable Member said. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member repeot^the question? 
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Pandit Hirday Hath Kunxru: I ask whether Government, in order to 
Aake the knowledge of aviation popular, would consider the advisability 
of helping in the starting of aviation dubs? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: If the Honourable Mem- 
ber will kindly let me have notice of that question, 1 shall try to reply 
to it. 

Total Expenditure on Government Buildings in New Delhi. 

.,400. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will Government be pleased 
%#*%tate the* total expenditure incurred till now on the Government build- 
ings in New Delhi? 

( b ) Will Government be pleased to state how much of the money has 
gone to Indians and how much has gone out of India to other countries? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The total expenditure 
incurred up to date in connection with the New Capital Project as a whole 
is approximately Rs. 12,55,00,000 (Rupees twelve croreB and fif,ty-fivo 
lakhs). 

< (b) The Government have no information on the subject. 

Sir Hari Singh Q-our: May I beg to enquire whether this atnount com- 
pletes the programme for the construction of the Imperial Capital, and, 
if not, how much more money is required to complete it? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am sorry, Sir, 1 have 
not got the figure in my head, but 1 know that this is not the total expendi- 
ture to complete the Now Capital. It is the total expenditure up to date. 
If the Honourable Member will kindly lot me have notice of the question, 
I shall be able to give him the amount which will still have to be spent in 
order to complete the New Capital. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I enquire if it is not a fact that the Imperial 
Capital, so far as house accommodation is concerned, has been under-built 
by 30 per cent ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is perfectly true, Sir. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is it a fact that when the New Capital was de- 
signed in 1911, Lord Ilardingo in his despatch to the Secretary of Shite 
said that the total expenditure* on the Imperial Capital would not exceed 
£4 millions? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I believe that is also a iact. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Wha 4- then is the reason for trebling the amount 
which was originally estimated as t ho cost of the Imperial Capital? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: One of the main reasons, 
Sir, is the largo increase in prices generally. 

Sir Hgri Singh Gour: What percentage, Sir, does the increase in prices 
represent ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I shall be obliged if the 
Honourable Member will le 4 me have notice of tjiat question- It is im- 
possible for me to give him information of that sort without due notice. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know from the Honourable 
Member what he means by saving that the Government has no informa- 
tion under question (b)? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It means that Govern- 
ment have ndt got the information. 
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Hr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Does it mean that all these things jure- 
carried on without the knowledge of the Government? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: No, Sir. The Honourable 
Member asked how much of the money has gone to Indisms and how 
much has gone out of India to other countries. It is obviously impossible 
for Government after they have paid the money to pursue what has hap- 
pened to the money, whether it has remained in the country or dt has gone 
out of the country. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know from the Honourable Mem- 
ber whether he is not in possession of the information as to how many* . 
Indians were employed in all these works and how many non-Indians were 
employed and thereby whether he cannot calculate the amount? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That, Sir, is quite a 
different question altogether. If the Honourable Member will let me 
have notice of that question, that is, how many Indians were employed 
on /these works and how many Europeans, T shall try my best to give him 
that information. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know if the Honourable Member 
further requires me to ask how much of the materials used was purchased 
in India and how much was purchased outside? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra N&th Mitra: If the Honourable Member 
wants to know how much of the capital expenditure has been spent out of 
India, which again is different from the question he asked, I shall be able 
to supply him with that information. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I take it, then, that the Honourable 
Member did not understand my question to mean all that? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I read the question 
as it stood. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May 1 know, Sir, whether the Govern- 
ment will be in a position to give us the number of lakhs of rupees that 
have been paid to the architects and advisers in respect of the construc- 
tion of New Delhi. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must put that question 
down on paper. 

Prohibition of the Slaughter of Cattle for the Burma Meat Trade 

401. ♦Mr.- Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether any of the Provincial Councils have expressed their views as to 
the* prohibition of slaughtering cattle for the purposes of the Burma meat 
trade? Do Government propose to place on the table the copy of the 
Resolutions passed by the Provincial Councils together with the informa- 
tion of steps taken by the Local Governments and the Imperial Govern 
ment? 

Mr. J. W. Mum: The Government have no information beyond 1 whai 
may be contained in the published debates of the local Legislative Councils 
to whioh the attention of the Honourable Member is invited. So fair as 
the Government of Indid are ooncemed no steps have been taken to 
prohibit slaughter for the purposes of the Burma meat trade. 
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Analysis of Vegetable Ghee. 

402. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any analysis of the articles known as substituted ghee or vegetable 
•ghee or the like has been made? If the answer be in the affirmative, 
will the Government be pleased to place on the table the results of the 
analysis made giving the food value of the different articles so analysed ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The results of the chemical analysis of artificial 
ghee so far as available to Government are being placed in the Library of 
file House. 


Effect of the Use of Vegetable Ghee on the Hu\ian System. 

403. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any investigation has been made as to the effect of the use of 
substituted ghee on the human bod\ ? If so, with what results? If not, 
>do Government propose to make an investigation now and publish the 
results "of the investigation for the information of the general public? 

Mr. J W. Bhore: A general enquiry into the nutritive value of food- 
stuffs is now being made under the direction of the Indian Research Fund 
Association. It is believed that artificial ghee has not been specially 
tested, but Government will draw the attention of the Association to this 
matter if the Honourable Member so desires. 


Supply of Vegetable Ghee to Troops. 

404. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government bo pleased to state 
if vegetable ghee or substituted ghee is purchased for the supply of 
rations to the military units 0 If the reply be in the affirmative will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state the names of the places where it is so 
supplied ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the negative. The second part does not arise. 


Engineering Contracts on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

405. *Mr. Chaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to slate: 

(a) how many engineering contracts on the Great Indian Penin- 

sula Railway in connection with improvements sanctioned 
have been recently given out without tenders being called 
for? 

(b) whether the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, has any 

explanation to offer ? , 

(c) whether Government have called for reasons for this method 

of disposing of large contracts? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. They have 
no reason to believe that in placing contracts the Agent of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway in any way fails to adopt whatever course is financially 
most advantageous- 
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Mr. Ohaman Lall : May I ask the Honourable Member to try and obtain 
the information for the benefit of Members of this House ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innas: If the Honourable Member will 
bring to notice any specific instances in which he thinks he has reason to- 
complain, I will certainly have the matter enquired into. 

PURCHASE BY THB GOVERNMENT OP INDIA ABOUT THE TlME OF THE ARMISTICE 

op American Wagons destined for Russia. 

400. *MT. Oham&n Lall: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) How many American wagons destined for Russia were purchased 

by them about the time of the Armistice? 

(b) Whethor the firm to whom the task of altering these wagons was 

entrusted, was an English firm in India? 

(c) Whether the original estimate of alteration was between airland 

eight hundred rupees and whether it was not exceeded by 
twice or three times the amount? 

( d) What where the actual figures of the original and the finSt 

estimates ? 

(e) Is it true that this firm was given an advance of one crore of 

rupees without any deliveries having been made? 

(/) Is it true that the cost of alterations in India came to actually 
more than the cost of wagons? If not, how does it compare 
with the cost? 

(<j) In which Railway Administration Report and at which place 
are facts about this mentioned? 

Mr. A. A. L Parsons: (a) Five thousand wagons manufactured in 
America were ordered by the Secretary of State in 1918 before the Armis- 
tice. 

(6) Their erection including certain alterations necessary to fit them 
for the traffic for which they were required was entrusted to Messrs. Burn 
and Co., Ltd., Howrah. 

(c), (d) and (e). The information is not readily available, but is being 
obtained, and when obtained will be placed on .the table. 

(/) No. The cost of alterations and erection of the wagons was about 
one-third of the purchase price. Exact figures are not available. 

(g) A reference will be found at page 23 of the Administration Report 
on the Railways in India for the year 1919-20. The Honourable Member 
is tfiso referred to the replies given in the Assembly to Mr. Neogy's ques- 
tions, bearing serial Nos. 60 and 61, on the 5th September 1921. 

Mr. Ohaman I^all: May I ask the Honourable Member if fcny enquiry* 
was made by the Audit Department or any other Department in this con- 
nection ? 

A. A. L. Parse**: I am afraid I do not remember. 

Mr. Ohaman LiO: Will the Honourable Member obtain the necessary 

information? * 

Mr. A» A. L. Parsons: I wili enquire and let the Honourable Member 
know. 
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Unserviceable Unmrframes on the North Western Railway. 

407. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) how many undertramea on the North Western Railway were. 

during the last three years, found unserviceable and had to 
be altered or rejected? 

(b) what was the toted cost of these underframes? 

(c) at which place in the Railway Administration Report oovering 

this period is the loss and inconvenience arising out of this 
mentioned ? 

Mr. A. A. L Parsons: (a) During the last three years no underframes 
were found unserviceable end none were either altered or rejected The 
Honourable Member is possibly referring to the bogie trucks of 887 Indian 
Railway Conference Association design carnages and 130 wagons which 
were foi^nd to be weak in design. 

. (A** io total new cost of the underframes and bogies complete for the 
887 coaching vehicles wrb Rs 45,26,083 and Rs 10,31,926 for the com- 
plete bogie goods wagons Goods wagons are purchased complete and the 
separate cost of the underframe is not available 

(c) Items such as the above are not ubualh included in tho Adminis- 
tration Report. 

Mr. Ohaxnan Lall: May I aRk the Honourable Member whether any of 
these were condemned by the Consulting Engineers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not know, Sir 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member find out and let me 
know? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Certainly. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I also ask the Honourable Member whether 
these designs were made without consulting the Consulting Engineers’ 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I will find out and let the Honourable Member 
know. 

Payments made to Consulting Engineers for State Railways in respect 
of Pees, Inspection Charges, etc. 

408. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the total amount of money paid to the Consulting Engineers 

for State Railways in respect of professional fees, inspection 
charges, etc., since the year 1919? 

(b) whether it is true that the Consulting Engineers resent and 

have on some occasions advised Government against purchase* 
hteng made in India through the Indian Stores Department? 

(c) whether it is true that they also resented the activities of. the 

Indian Railway Conference Association? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The payments made 
for, 6 yearn from 1919-20 to 1923-24 amount to £100,311. This figure 
covers also the cost of all services rendered by the Consulting Engineers 
on behalf of the Central and Provincial Governments. The figures for 
the years 1924-25 and 1925-26 are not yet available. 

(b) and (o). The answer is in the negative. 
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Purchase of Coal fob Railways, 

409. *Mr. (Human La 11: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) their method of coal purchase for Indian Railways? 

(b) whether the contract for purchase is fixed ev4ry year? 

(c) whether there are any intermediate purchases? 

(d) who settles them? 

(«) whether it is true that the bulk of the purchases have been made 
from mines controlled by English firms? 

(/) what precautions have Government taken with regard to the 
further prevention of scandals of the kind which happened 
in connection with the activities of Mr. Church, the late 
Mining Engineer? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Goal is purchased by calling foVpIibljg 
tonders. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(d) In the case of State Railways, the purchase is settled by the 
Railway Board in consultation w,ith their Chief Mining Engineer and the 
Chief Operating Superintendents. 

In the ease of Company Railways purchase is made by the Railways 
themselves in consultation with the Chief Mining Engineers, Railway Board, 
and the Locomotive Superintendents- 

(6) No. 

(/) The purchase of coal required by the State Railways is now made by 
calling for public tenders 'which are considered by the Railway Board, the 
various Locomotive Superintendents and the Chief Mining Engineer in 
consultation. 

Delivery of Coal purchased for State Railways. 

410. *Mr. Oh&man Lall: 1. Will Government be pleased to state what 
is the method of taking delivery of coal purchased for Indian State Rail- 
ways? 

2. Who certifies the weighments? 

8. Through which office are payments for coal made? 

4. Whether payments are made long after deliveries aftf taken? 

Mr* A. A. L. Parsons: 1. The coal is taken delivery of in full wagon 
loads 

2 The Railway on which the traffic originate*. 

8. Payments are made by the Chief Auditor of the Railway to which 
the ooal is supplied. * 

4. No. 
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Remarks op the Raven Committee regarding Locomotive Boilers and 

Rolling Stock. 

411. *Mr. O ham an Lall: Will Government be pleased to state whe- 
ther the following remark from the Raven Committee s Report applies to 
locomotives or wagons or both? 

« 

“This has led m many cases to repairs being carried out at a stage when it 
would have been more economical to scrap and renew.” 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The remark referred to applies particularly to 
locomotive boilers and in a lesser degree to all rolling stock. 

Scraphng op Locomotives and Wagons in dse on Railways. 

412 *Mr. Oham&n Lall: Will Govemmtnt be pleased to state the 
number of locomotives and wagons, whose estimated working life is run 
4 oijt ^during the last five years, which have not yet been scrapped? 

M* A. A. L. Parsons: T am afraid the information asked for by the 
Honourable Member is not procurable. 

Annual Gist or Rr pairs to Rvilway Waoows 

418 *Mr. Ohaman Lall: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the average annual cost of repair and the number of wagons which go in 
a year into the workshops? 

(6) If the repairs are classified as light and heavy, can these figures be 
stated exactly? 

(c) Has the cost of repair gone up since the wfr? 

( d ) What is the total amount of money which is being spent on 
wagons for repairs on an average on the basis of the las f eight years* 
estimates ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The average cost of workshop repairs for the 
six months ending December, 1926, is about Rs. 170 per wagon and the 
number of wagons which go into the workshops of all the principal Railways 
-during a year according to statistics available is roughly 100,000. 

(b) Wagon repairs art' not classified ns light and heavy. 

(c) Yes, owing to the rise in the cost of labour and materials, though 
the exact amount cannot be Rtated 

(d) The information is not readily available, but if the Honourable 
Member will refer to Volume II of the Indian Railways Administration Re- 
ports, he will no doubt be able to obtain the information he requires. 

Reduction op the Perch ares for Railways made by the Director 

General op Stores in London. 

• 

414. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether indents by the purchasing officers of railways, which go to the 
High Commissioner, London, are being scrutinised in this country by any 
one with a view to see whether the material could be supplied here? 

(b) If they are scrutinised, what action is taken on the report of such 
scrutiny? 
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(c) Do Government propose to strengthen this scrutiny and that 
action thereon so as to bring down the figure of purchases by the Direc- 
tor General of Stores in London? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Ultra: (a) Yes; by the Chief 

Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department. 

(h) If, as a result of the scrutiny, the Chief Controller is of opinion that 
any item included in the indent could, under the Stores Rules, be pur- 
chased in India, he communicates his remarks and recommendations to the 
indenting officer, who is required to report the action he is taking in this- 
matter within 14 da\s The Chief Controller’s remarks on State Rail- 
ways’ indents and the replies of the indenting officers are discussed by the 
Chief Controller with the Railway Board at a meeting held once every 
month, and if it is found that any further action is necessary the Railway 
Board takes the matter up with the Railway Administration concerned. 

(c) The scrutiny as now carried out is considered adequate# to enAige 
that stores required by the State Railways are obtained in accordance with; 
the Stores Rules and it is not proposed to alter the arrangement at present. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Mav I ask, when the Stores Department raise any 
objection to the indents being placed outside India, whether any action is 
taken thereon? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Hitra: I think I have already re- 
plied to that question I have Raid that the matter is submitted to the 
Chief Controller, who discusses it with the Railway Board. 

Mr. O ham a n Lall: Will the Honourable Member let mo know whether 
there have been any instances in which the recommendation of the Stores 
Department lias been carried out in this behalf? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I am pretty sure that 
there are a number of instances. 

MDr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member try and obtain informa- 
tion and give it to us as to the number of instances in which recommenda- 
tions have not been given effect to? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I shall supply the informa- 
tion to the Honourable Member. 

Qualifications of Mr. Golder, Manager of the Central Pub- 
lication Branch. 

415 *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state what 
is the previous experience of Mr. Golder, the head of the Centaal Publica- 
tion Branch? * 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: I understand that after 
serving 7 years’ apprenticeship as a printer Mr. Golder worked for 4 years 
in St. Dunstai^s Press, London, and for a similar period in His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, London ; he is a medalist in costing ; he also worked for 
about 3 years with Messra. Thacker Spink and Co., Calcutta. Immediate- 
ly prior to his appointment as Manager of the Central Publication Branch 
in 1924 be was employed temporarily as a Deputy Superintendent in the 
Bengal Secretariat Press. 
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Hr* A* j U a|M fiini Iyengar: May I know what is the age of this parti- 
cular gentleman? His present age? 

Hr. Plum an Lall: Is it a fact that his present age is 38? 

no Honourably Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: It is quite possible. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Then he muBt have started work at the age of 14? 

no Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: That is also quite possible, 
Sir. 

Mr, Ohaman Lall: What kind of a job did he have when he did start 
working at the age of 14? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: I did not catch the 
Honourable Member’s question 

Mr, Ohaman Lall: May I ask what particular job he held at the age 
of 14? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: He started as an 
apprentice. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: What other qualifications has he for holding this 
very important job? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: I have given all his quali- 
fications, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Are you satisfied that those qualifications fit him for 
the job he holds? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: The qualifications I have 
mentioned to the House are certainly excellent. 

Constrictions of new Railway Stations on State Railways. 

416 •Mr. Ohaman Lall: (a) Will Government be pleased to men- 
tion how many new railway stations are under construction, or have 
been completed since 1919-20 on State Railways? 

(6) What is the total expenditure incurred for this purpose? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and ( b ). I regret the figures are not available 
and their compilation would entail considerable labour. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask whether it is not a fact that large sums 
of money are being expended on the construction of new railway stations? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Fairly large sums. We are building a number 
of new lines. * 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is the Honourable Member aware that it is -not 
necessary to expend lakhs upon lakhs on the building of new railway 
stations? 

JCr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is necessary to build new railway stations for 
every new line 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is it necessary to spend so much money upon them? 

Mr. President: That is a matter of opinion. 
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Expenditure ok the Erection op Workshops foe State akd COMPANY- 

MANAGED RAILWAYS. 

417. *Mr. dunum Lall: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the amount of money sanctioned for the erection of various work- 
shops on State and Company-managed Railways since 1919-20? 

(&) Is it true that a workshop in Southern India is being erected on 
an unprecedented scale? 

(c) How many new workshops are under construction on the North- 
Western Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have not got the information 
and if asked for from administrations, its compilation would involve a 
-considerable amount of labour and expenditure incommensurate with the 
value of the information obtained. 

( b ) New workshops for the maintenance and repair of broad and metre 
gauge rolling stock are being constructed at Trichinopoly on the South 
Indian Railway at an estimated cost of Iis. 3,26,86,966. 

At Rerambur on the Madras and Southern Mabratta Railway the exist- 
ing Carriage and Wagon Shops are being remodelled and new Locomotive 
Shops are being built at an estimated cost of Rs. 2,80,16,200 

(c) None, but it is proposed to construct new Locomotive and Carriage 
Repair Shops at Sukkur. 

Mr. A. Rangaawami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether that huge 
workshop at Trichinopoly has been constructed without accurate estimates 
and work commenced without proper contracts having been entered into? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I must ask for notice. I have not seen the 
papers for some time. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is it a fact that that workshop has a wall 20 feet 
high round it? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: At Trichinopoly? No, Sir. » 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Does the Honourable Member intend to run a metre 
gauge railway along the wall? (Laughter.) 

Number and Cost op Wagons purchased in India and Abeoad 

since 1919-20. 

418. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of wagons purchased in India and abroad respectively since 1919- 
20 and the price paid for them? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The total number of wagons purchased in India 
by the State-worked Railways was 10,173 and the price p^id for them 
(excluding the cost of wheels and axles) was Rs. 4,69,36,819. The num- 
ber ordered by the State-worked Railways from abroad wa6 18,602. 

The information relating to the price paid for the wagons ordered from 
abroad by the State-worked Railways and also information relating to 
numbers and prices of wagons ordered in India and abroad by the 
Company Railways is # not readily available and if asked for from 
Administrations, its compilation * would involve a considerable amount 
oi labour and expenditure, incommensurate with the value of the informa- 
tion obtained. * 
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Mr. Oh a ma n Lall: Is it a fact that only one-tenth of the total number 
of wagons were ordered in India? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member may not 
be aware that in the last two or three years we have placed orders* with 
the Indian wagon firms to their utmost capacity. 

Number op Indians, Europeans and Anglo-Indians drawing 
Salaries of more than Rs. 850 a Month on State Railways. 

419. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
sthe number of Indians serving under State Railways and receiving as a 
regular salary, exclusive of allowances, more than Rs. 350? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the figure of Anglo-Indians 
and Europeans on the same scale? 

Mr. A. A. L. Paxysons: (a) and ( b ) The available statistics will be found 
in Appendix F to Volume I of the Report on Indian Railways for 1925-26, 
a copy of which is in the Library . \Ve take Rs. 250 and not Rs. 350 as 
the pay limit for compiling these statistics and do not show Anglo-Indians 
separately from other classes of statutory Indians who are not Hindus or 
Muslims. 

Names of Members of the Railway Board who have retired 

DURING 'HIE LUST ElOHT Y*ARS. 

420. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state 
the names of the members of the Railway Board who have retired during 
the last eight years? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) A list giving the names is being 
sent to the Honourable Member. 

Indians in the Traffic or Loco Service drawing Salaries or 
MOKL THAN Rs. 1,000 A MoNTH. 

42L *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state how 
many Indians there are in the traffic or in the loco service getting more 
than Rs. 1,000? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The information will be found in the 
Railway Board’s Classified List of Slate Railway Establishment and Distri- 
bution Return of Establishment of all Railways, copies of which are in 
the Library. 

Number of Bills certified by the Governor General during 

1924—26, etc. 

422. ♦Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(1) the number of Bills ceitified by the Governor General during 

1924—26; 

(2) the time, after certification, taken in placing each such Bill 

before both Houses of Parliament; 

(8) the exact dates of certification ih each case and the exact dates 
on which His Majesty’s assent was obtained; and 
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(4) whether any action was taken by the Governments India under 
such certified Bills ; and if so the dates on which in each case 
action was first taken or operative effect given to such Bills? 

|fr. L. Graham: 1 . Two; the Indian Finance Act, 1924, and the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1925. 

2. The Indian Finance Act, 1924, was presented to Parliament on the 
19th May, 1924, two months after the certification of the Act. The date 
of presentation of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) 
Act, 1925, tras not communicated to the Government of India, but pre- 
sentation presumably took place after approximately the same interval 
from certification as in the case of the Finance Act, 1924. 

8. Certification took place, in the case of the Indian Finance Act, 
1924, on the 19th March, 1924, and in the case of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1925, on the 24th March, 1925. 
As the Governor General made the direction referred to in the proviso to 
sub-section (2) of section 67-B in the case of both these Acts, the assent 
of His Majesty was not required. 

4. The various sections of the Indian Finance Act, 1924, became 
operative on the date appointed in each section. The Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1925, became operative on the 
date of the Governor General's direction under the proviso to sub-section 
(2) of section 67-B of tho Government of India Act, namely, the 80th 
March, 1925. 

Mr. A. Bangaswaml Iyengar: May I know whether there has been any 
instance since 1920 of any Act which has not been brought into operation 
under the proviso, but awaited the assent of His Majesty the King? 

Mr. L. Graham: It is a little hard to be asked that question without 
notice, but I think I can tell the Honourable Member. The Act dealing 
with disaffection in States (I think it was called the PrincoB Protection 
Act) received tho assent of His Majesty in the ordinary course. 

Mr. A. Bangaswaml Iyengar: That was the only Act which awaited the 
assent of His Majesty? 

Mr. L. Graham: There was only one other Act certified, that was a 
Finance Act which of course was urgent 

Mr. A. Bangaswaml Iyengar: Will the Honourable Member give us an 
exact statement? 

Mr. L. Graham: I suggest that does not arise out of this question. 

The Weekly Payments Bill. 

423 *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government state w’hat action thev 
have taken in rqgard to the suggestions embodied in the Weekly Payments 
Bill which was withdrawn? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Th© Honourable Member's 
attention is invited to the reply given vesterda\ to starred question 
No. 389, asked by Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

Mr. Ohaman LaH: « With ydur permission, Sir, I will aBk question 
No. 424 to-morrow ae the Honourable Member iB not here. 
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lb. PtWddMit; The Honourable Member in charge ought to be in the 
Chamber to answer questions oonceming -his Department. He has obtain- 
ed my permission to be absent. 

The MoftOtufcbla Sir Alexander Muddiman: Such information has to be 
collected and will be laid on the table. 

lEt. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member when he layi it 
on the table to repeat it on the floor of this House? 

The honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : No, Sir. I will lay it on the 

table according to the usual custom of the House. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask what objection the Honourable Member 
will have to repeating it on the floor of the House? 

l%e Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have no objection except 
that it is not in the course of the ordinary procedure and I should have to 
ask for permission to make a statement of that kind. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May 1 ask whether the Government will not give us 
a verbal reply on the floor of this House considering the importance of the 
information? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information will be laid 
on the table in this House and thus be even more available to Honourable 
Members. 

Mr. Ohaman Lail: Is the Honourable Member aware that he robs us of 
the right of putting supplementary questions? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It does not appear to me to 
rob the Honourable Member of any right; he will put supplementary ques- 
tions whatever the reply may be. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: My question is explicit and I have a right to a reply 
to that question 1 have a right to ask supplementary questions. Will 
the Honourable Member give a reply on the floor of this H use? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
has a right to ask supplementary questions and 1 have the right to reply 
to them. I will not be intimidated by the Honourable Member tapping 
the table. 

Mr. Ohaxnin Lall: Will the Honourable Member give a reply on the 
floor of this House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 have given a reply and I 
do not propose to add to it. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Will the Honourable Member let us know 
his reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have stated that I will 
lay the information on tin* table; I do not propose to make a statement 
at this stage. Tf the Honourable Member has any objection to that pro- 
cedure, he has his remedy. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask what the remedy is? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; The Honourable Member 
♦may consult the rules. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is th^ Honourable Member trying to evade the rules 
by not answering the question on the floor of this House? 
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Ths Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That is not £ v question 
which ought to have been put to me ; I ask your protection, Sir, on that. 

Settlement op Outstandings with the War Office. 

. 425. *Mr. Chain an Lall: Will Government state whether any settle- 
ment has been arrived at with the War Office in regard to our outstand- 
irffes? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I regret that I am not yet in a 
position to thake a statement on this subject. 

Hr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member let us know how long 
it will be before he will make a statement? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have nothing to add to my reply. 

Hr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar : May I know when we may expect a state- 
ment? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I must ask the Honourable Member 
to accept my answer that I am not yet in a position to make a statement. 

Grant of a Certificate to Dr. Ram Kishan, Private Medical 
Practitioner of Pattoki, for Services rendered by him 
to Injured Passengers during the Collision 
at Hahta. 

426. *Pandit Thakur Das Bharg&va: (a) Is it a fact that at the time 
of the Harpa collision on the North Western Railway many certificates 
were awarded to the persons wno had rendered medical aid and other 
useful services to the wounded passengers? 

(b) Is it a fact that Dr. Ram Kishan, S A.S., private medical prac- 
titioner of Pattoki, District Lahore, had also rendered useful service to 
the needy? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said Doctor had- submitted an application to 
the Agent, North Wesiern Railway, on the 30th March, 1925, under regis- 
tered cover requesting him for the award of such a certificate? 

(< d) Is it a fact that the T. I. concerned after having made the necessary 
enquiries had verified his services and recommended him for a certificate? 

(e) Is it a fact lhat many reminders have also been sent to the Agent 
by the said applicant to the same effect? 

(/) If the reply to all the above questions is in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state why he has not ^et been granted the 
certificate applied for? 

* Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. They will, 
nowever, send the Honourable Member’s question ito the Agent, North 
Western Railway. 

Belaying of Rails on the Rewari-Fazilka Section of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

427. *Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Will the Government be pleased 
to stake if the relaying of rails on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway (Rewari-Fazilka section) is over? 

If not, by what time will it be over£' 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information has been called for from the 
Agent, 'Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and will be supplied 
to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Normal Speed of Trains on the Rewari-Fazilka Section of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

428. *Pandlt Thakur Das Bhargava : (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state the normal speed of trains running on the Rewari-Fazilka 
-section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway? 

(b) Was the speed ever more than at present on this section? If so, 
what was it and why was it reduced? 

(c) Is it proposed to increase it now? 

(d) If so, by what time is the speed likely to be increased? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The average through speed of passenger and 
mixed trains is a little over 13 miles per hour including stops at stations. 

(b) Not so far as Government are aware, but the old time tables have 
been destroyed. 

( c ) and (d). Government have no informal ion, but the Agent of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway in common with the Agents 
of other railway administrations, is fully alive to the desirability of speed- 
ing up trains v.liere possible. 


Provision of Intermediate Class Accommodation between "Delhi 
AND BhATINDA ON THE METRE GaCGE SECTION OF THE 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

129. *Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will Government be pleased 

to state if intermediate class accommodation is provided b r !ween Delhi 
and Bhatinda, on the Bombay, B-iruda and Central India Railway (metre 
gauge) in every train? 

(b) If each train is not provided with such accommodation, are Gov- 
ernment prepared to consider the advisability of providing every train with 
such accommodation? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) The matter is one for the Agent of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, to whom a copy of the Honourable Member’s question is 
being sent. 

Provision of Lights in Compound leading to tiie Third Class 
Waiting Shed at Hissar Railway Station. 

430. *Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Are Government aware that 
"there are no lighting arrangements in the compound tneant for the traffic of 
carriages and passengers leading to third class waiting shed at Hissar 
railway station ? 

(b) Are Government aware that as a result of want of such arrange- 
ments accidents have taken place resulting in injuries to the persons of 
passengers and to horses? 

b 
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Mr. 'A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Government have no information on 
the subject, but a copy of the question has been sent to the Agent, Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Bailway. 

Provision of Electric Fans in the Second Class Compartments 
op the Metre Gau.k Section op the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway. 

481. bandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Are there any electric fans 
provided in the second class compartments on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway (Delhi-Bhatinda section, metre gauge)? 

(b) Is it likely that fans will be provided before the coming summer 
season in the second class compartments? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information is being obtained and on receipt 
it will be furnished to the Honourable Member. 

Provision oi Electric Fans in Third Class Railway Carriages. 

432. "Pandit Thakur Dds Bhargava: (a) Was there any proposal before 
the railway authorities for providing electric fans in all the third class 
carriages all over India, or on any particular line? 

(b) If so, why was such a proposal shelved? 

(c) Is there any such prdfposal now under the consideration of the 
railway authorities?' 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) The proposal has been before some railways. 

(6) and (c). The installation of electric fans in third class carriages 
would involve heavy expenditure both initial and recurring and Government 
do not propose to adopt the proposal 

Fares on the Metre Gauge Section of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, the North Western Railway 
and the East Indian Railway. 

483. "Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: What are the* railway fares per 
mile on the Delhi-Bhatinda (metre gauge) section, Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, the North Western Railway and the East Indian 
Railway for third, intermediate, second, and first class? 

Fares on th» Mbtre Gauge Section of the Bombay, Baroda and 
„ Central India Railway, the North Western Railway 
V AND THR Ea8T INDIAN RaILWaY. 

484. "Pandit 4hakur Das Bhargava: Will Government be pleased to lay 
on tt|6' table a statement showing the rate of fares on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Centra] India (metre gauge), Delhi-Bhatinda section, the North 
Western Railway and the East Indian Railway, detailing the fares as they 
were originally fixed and their increases on different occasions as well as 
thtfr reduction to the present level? ** 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose, with your permission, Sir, to reply to 
questions Nos. ^38 and 434 together. 
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I am sending to the Honourable Member a statement showing the rates 
of fares charged on the Railways referred to from 1910. 

Information for previous years iR not available and its collection will 
involve much labour which does not appear commensurate with the result 
to be obtained. 


Statement showing the rates of fare * charged on the undermentioned Hail* ay* from 1910 . 


Name of Railways. 

Class. 

Date of revision. 



Pares in force per mile. 





flH 

pies 1st 300 mile- 

B., B. & C. I. (Metre 

1st . 

1st January 1910 





Gauge), Delhi- 



1 (.12 

„ 

addition"! disttnee. 

Blintinda Section. 


1st June 1917 


1 

18 

„ 

nil distances. 





r 24 


ls f 3C0 miles. 


I 

l 

1 

1st April 1921 . 


L 


ndditional (list mce. 



1st Mstj 1922 . 


r 


1st 300 miles. 




(.18 


ndditional dist nee. 





(24 


1st 3C0 miles. 



1st October 1924 

• 

L 


nddilioml distance. 



1st April 1926. 


r 

-> 

1 — 150 mile**. 




(.18 


ndditional di**t‘ nee. 





( 9 


1st 300 miles 

Ditto 

2nd . 

1st January 1910 


1, 

„ 

additional distance. 



1st June 1917 , 

. 

9 

» 

nil dislanct * 



1st April 1921. 


r 

yj 

1st 3C0 miles 




L 0 


additional distance. 





ri5 


1st 300 miles. 



1st May 1922 , 








L 0 


additional distance. 





f 12 


1st 300 miles. 



1st October 1924 

• 

U 

f) 

addition il dist into 



1st April 1926 

t 

r 


1 — 150 miles. 




t 9 


addition il dist ince 

Ditto 

Inter 

1st July 1923 , 

• 

6 

n 

all dist’necs. 



1st October 1924 

• 

5 


»» »» 



1st April 1926 . 


J 6 


1 — 130 miles 




(. 4 

» 

addition*! distance. 


B 2 






’lOVfl J0W S0MWM8B. 




Name of Ba£|wayc. I Class. I Date of rerislon. 


Fares in force per mile. 


B. I. — contd. 


2nd — contd. . 1st February 1927 


ri 2 pies 1st 100 miles 
J 9 „ 101—300 „ „ 

6 „ 801 miles and o\ ei . 


1st January 1910 


Mr 1 and 3$ pies 1st 800 mile 

Ordimrj 3 „ additional dist- 

ance. 


I 1st Mr* 1917 . 


Mail and Ordinary — ij pies all dist- 


Kt October 1921 


1st June 1922 


■vf *i f b pies Ui 2* 0 milts. 

> Mni1 „ addition. 1 distant e. 

_ Ordinary 4£ pies all distances 

' M *1 f 7 1 pies 1st 300 mnes. 

) MftU I „ additional distance. 

s. Ordinary 6$ pies nil distance!) 


1st April 1924 , 


C 7 pies 1st 300 miles. 

M,,li ) 5 „ additional distvnee. 

Ordinary 5 pies .ill di 4 MU*es. 


1st January 192G 


‘ w « f 7 pies 1st 300 miles. 

,U ( 3i w additional distance. 
~ C 3 pies 1st 300 mile*. 

Ordinary j 3 j _ „ drtitional 


1st January 1910 


1st May 1917 


1st October 1921 


f 2* pies 1st 100 milos 
I | 2 „ 101 to 300 

All trains miles 

| 1 lj pies additional 

v. distnree. 

All trains 3 pies nil distnnccs 

f 4 pies 1st 8C0 miles. 
Mail . • X 8$ ndditiop&l 

' (. distance. 

Other trains 3 pies all distances. 


1 1st June 1922 


f 5 pies 1st 300 miles 
M il . < 4J „ additional 

C distance. 

Other trains 3fc pies all distances 
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Statement eiototag tie ratee offaree charged on tie uniermentioeei RaiUeayt Jrom 1910 

contd. 


Name of Railways. 


Date of revision. 


Fares in force per mile. 


G 1. —coucl / . 


:5r<l — oon*d 1st January i926 


Ordinary 


1st Fobruary 1927 


1st January 1910 


t 1st July 1917 . 


, 1st J inu iry 1922 


1st April 1926 


| 1st February 1927 


. 1st January 1910 


1st July 1917 


, 1st January 1922 


1 1st April 1926 


Ordinary 


r 18 pies 

<12 „ 


C 24 „ 
(18 „ 
. 18 „ 
f 18 M 
‘ (12 „ 
C « » 

(6 M 


1 1st February 1927 . ^ 

! (8 

, j 1st January 1910 . -< 

(a 


re pies 1 — 800 miles, 
plv8 

J 8i pies 801—600 

* j miles. 

3 pies additional 

i distance. 

*9 

( 3i pies 1st 800 miles. 

< 2* „ additional 

(. distance. 

/ B pies 1 — 50 miles, 
) plv* 

*14 pies 51 — 300 miles. 
C 2i „ 301 and over. 

("3 j p'es 1 — 50 miles. 
I plvs 

*■{ 3 pies 51—300 miles, 
| plvs 

[ 2 pies 301 and over. 
1st 300 miles, 
additional distance, 
all distances. 

1st 3C0 miles, 
addition il distance, 
all distances. 

1st 300 miles, 
additional distance. 

1st 800 miles, 
additional distance 
all distances, 

1 st 300 miles, 
additional distance, 
all distances. 

1st 800 miles, 
additiomi distance. 

, 1st 800 miles 
, additional distance. 


1st July 1917 . . 4* „ 
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Statement showing the rates of fares charged on the undermentioned Mailway s from 1910 — 

concld. 


Nome of Railways. 

Class 

i 

Date of revi&ion. 

Pares in force per mile. 

N. W. — contd. 

« % 

Inter— coa^J 

1st Jnnuiry 1922 

4i pies nil distances | 
by nil trains | 
except by J 

Bombay and j 
Calcutta mail 
trains. 

( 6 pits 1st 
| 300 miles. 
4; pies 

additional 
distance. 

s. 


: 

1st June 1922 . 

6 „ ill distances. 



: 

1st April 1926 , 

C 5 „ 1 — 60 miles. 

(. 4} „ additional distance. 

I)o. . 

3rd . 

1st January 1910 

2$ „ all distances. 




1st June 1916 . 

r 2i „ 1st 100 miles. 

(. 2 „ additional distance. 



j 1st July 1917 . 

3 „ .ill distances. 

' 



1 1st June 1922 . 





J 1st April 1926 . 

r 3i „ 1 — 50 miles. 

Is „ additional distance. 



1 

r 3i „ 1 — 60 miles. 


. 


1st February 1927 . 

-j 3 „ 51— 800 miles. 



1 

2 „ 301 and over. 



Price of Time Tables on certain specified Railways. 


435. *Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Will Government be pleased to 
lay on the table a statement showing the rise and fall in the price of Time 
Tables of the following railways and their present price : 


1. The North Western Railway. 

2. The East Indian Railway. 

3. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

4. The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The present price of the Time Tables of the 
Railways concerned is as follows : 


North Western Railway 
E' at Indian „ . 

Great Indian Penimnln Railway 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 


6 annas. 
2 „ 

? ” 

I anna. 


• Information is not available regarding the price of previous issues, but 
the next issue of the North-Western Railway Time Table will be priced 

At 3 annas without a map. 
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Sir Han Singh Gout: Does the Railway Board or do the Companies 
concerned make any profit on the sale of these time tables? If so, how 
much? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: From the prices I have quoted, I imagine they 
make no profit. 

Grant op Concessions to Passengers purchasing Second Class Rt turn 

Tickets on the Metre Gauge Section of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway. 

486. *Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Did the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway, metre gauge, Delhi-Bhatinda seq^rn, give any con- 
cession to the second class passengers who purchased retu|h joftmey T&kets 
before the war? * 

(b) If so, when were the concessions discontinued? 

(c) In the face of the fact that other railway administrations have 
chosen to reintroduce them, do the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway authorities propose to resuscitate them? 

(d) If so, by what time? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b) The information is not available 
as -the old time and fare tables have been destroyed. 

(c) and (d). First and second class week-end return tickets at 1J 
fares are available between any two stations on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway which are not less than 5Q miles apart Govern- 
ment do not know whether any extension of the issue of return tickets is 
contemplated by the Agent, Bombay, Barocla and Central India Railway. 

^presentation of the Legislative Arsembly on the Indian Central 

Cotton Committee. 

487. *Mr. M u kht ar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the constitution of the Cotton Committee ? Will the Government be pleased 
to state if this House has any representation on that Committee? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : The constitution of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee is laid down in section 4 of the Indian Cotton Cess Act, 1928 
(XIV of 1928) to which the attention of the Honourable Member is invit- 
ed. The Legislative Assembly is not represented on the Committee. 


Introdiktion of Cotton Pests into India, 

438 *Mr. Mu k htar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the measures taken to avoid the introduction of new pests and diseases 
with the introduction of the new varieties of foreign cotton into this 
country? Will Government be further pleased to state the results of such 
measures? 

®kore: Steps have been taken by Government under 
the Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 1914, to prevent the introduction 
* n tll ! R coun trv. Under a notification, dated the 26th June 
• importation bf cotton seeds by sea is prohibited except 
after fumigation with carbon bisulphide at the ports of Bombay, Calcutta* 
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Dhanushkhodi, Karachi, Madras, Negapatam, Rangoon and Tuticorin. 
To prevent the introduction of the Mexican cotton boll weevil which has 
caused serious ravages in America, the importation of American cotton 
into British India is prohibited under a notification, dated the 14tli Novem- 
ber 1925, except through the port of Bombay where elaborate arrange- 
ments have been made for its fumigation before entr\ The Government 
believe that these steps ore attaining tho objects in view 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Sir, is V- a fact that only one dead boll weevil lias 
bfen discovered out of the shipments that have arrived in Bomba}? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I have no information If the Honourable iMembei 
wants information I shall be happy to obtain it for him 

* InTTBOTGATION BE INDIGENOUS Varietur of Cop-ov. 

439. *Mr. Iftall&tar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any scientific' investigation into the merits and demerits of the indigenous 
varieties of cotton has been made 0 Tf the answer be in the affirmative, 
will the Government be pleased to °'atc the name of the report or the 
bulletin which contains the details of such investigation? 

Improvement of tup Indiglnoi s Varutils ur Cotton. 

440. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the steps taken to improve Ihe indigenous varieties of cotton either by selec- 
tion or bv breeding? Will Government be further pleased to state whether 
anv investigations have been made ns to the likelihood of improving the 
indigenous varieties of cotton so that they mnv bp quite capable of com- 
peting with the imported foreign varieties? If so, what are the results 
of such investigations? 

Import of American Cotton. 

441. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to give the 
information if it is a fact that a large quantity of cotton is being imported* 
fr$m America into this country and that tho imported cotton ”411 undersell 
the indigenous cotton both in quality and price? If it is a fact, will Gov- 
ernment be further pleased to state how r it will affect the growlers of Indian 
cotton and what are the measures in < ntomplation of the Government 
experts to ward off the calamity? 

Comparative Cost of Production of Indigenous \nd Foreign Cotton. 

442. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any investigation as to the comparative cost of production of the indi- 
genous and foreign varieties of cotton has been made in the different 
localities of the country 0 If so, will Gqyemment be pleased to place on 
the table the results of such investigation? 

Long Stvplfd Indian Cotton. 

448. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if any steps have been taken to introduce the long stapled Indian cotton 
in the different localities w r here cotton is the main crop? If so, - will 
Government be further plpnsed to state the result of sUch measures adopted? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: With your permission Sir, I should like to answer 
questions Nos. 439 to 443 together 

The information is being obtained and will be supplied to the Honour- 
able Member. m 
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Opening op a Government Stationery Office in the Council House 
for the Sale of Government Publications to 
Non-Official Members. 

444. ♦Mr. E. 7. Sykes: In view of the fact that non-official Members 
are unable to buy copies of Statutes and other Government publications 
at any place nearer than Calcutta, will Government arrange for a Gov- 
ernment Stationery Office to be set up in the Council House where all 
Government publications old and new can be purchased? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Arrangements have already 
been made by which Honourable Members desiring to purchase Govern- 
ment publications can give their orders to the Notice Olerjs, who is respons- 
ible for transmitting these orders to the Manager of thIWCentral Publica- 
tion Branch. ^ 

Sir Hari Singh Gout: Sir, is the Honourable Member aware that in 
the last Assembly an assurance was given by the Honourable Member 
tnat a hook depot would be opened for the use of Members so that the 
publications might be sold at it both in Delhi and in Simla? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have no recollection of 
having given such an assurance. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Will the Honourable Member look up his files 
and see if such an assurance was not given? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I will do so, but I am 
pretty sure my statement is correct. 

Mr. E. 7. Sykes: Will the Honourable Member arrange to supply, in 
the Librttrv, copies of Government publications sold by the Publication 
Departm< nt so that Honourable Members, before ordering, may see what 
their contents ure? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Most important Govern- 
l publications are placed in the Library. * 

Mr. H. G. Oocke: Is the Honourable Member nware that at a place 
called Bombay Government publications cannot be obtained? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: If the Honourable Mem- 
ler is referring to the publications of the Government of India, I believe 
that apart from the Central Publication Branch maintained at Calcutta, 
there are agencies at Bombay which also sell Government of India 
publications. 

Mr, B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Sir, is the Honourable Member aware 
that even if we send orders to the Central Publication Dep6t at Calcutta 
they take an unconscionably lonfc time in complying with those orders? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have no information, 
Sir, but if the Honourable Member will furnish me with particular of 
env specific grievance I shall certainly have the matter looked into 

Mr. B. K. ShaanwMiani Ohetty: When I cent an order from Coimbatore 
the\ took one month to send the book. 

The eoamnfehi Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: If the Honourable Member 
will send m* the facts of that case I will certainly have the matter looked 
into. 

ECr. Vidya S*gir Pandya : Sir, it took me aboijl three months to get a 
, copy bf the Government of India Gazette ! 
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Hr, Arthur Moore: Arising out of that answer, Sir, will the Honour- 
able Member provide Members with an opportunity for obtaining liquid 
refreshment in the lobbies! 


Removal oe the Disabilities of Indians in Fiji. 

445. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that as a condition pre- 
cedent to the appointment of the Indian Deputation, the Fiji Government, 
in the Fiji “ Royal Gazette” of the 27th June, 1921, publicly guaranteed 
that the position of Indians in Fiji would in all respects be equal to that 
of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects? 

( 6 ) Is it a Iftot that there is not a single Indian on the Advisory Execu- 
tive Council of the Fiii Government? 

(c) Is it a fact that restrictions have been placed on the right of Indians to 
jury trial, while there are no such n strict ions in the case of Europeans, 
under section 17 of the Fiji Criminal Procedure Ordinance of 1875? 

(d) Is it a fact that under section 24(6) of the summary correction of 
Offences Ordinance, restrictions have been placed on Indians in the matter 
of loitering in towns between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m., while no such restrictions 
exist in the case of Europeans? 

( e ) Is it a 1 let that under ilic Masters and Servants Or Trainee of 1890 
an Indian is liable to a penalty of £5, or in default to 2 months’ impri- 
sonment by the Magistrate for neglect of duty and similar offences, instead 
of resorting to civil remedy, if entitled to, and that this is not applicable 
to Europeans? 

(f) Is it a fact that no Indian in Fiji is permitted to acquire or possess 
more than 80 acres of land, and that his possession is restricted only to 
particular localities? 

(< 7 ) Have Government taken any steps in the above matters? If so, 
when, and with what results? 

Hr. J. W. Bhore: (a), (b), ( c ) and (</). Yes. 

(r) No. There is no discrimination between European and Indian 
servants in respect of the offences under the Masters and Servants Ordi- 
nance, 1890, referred to by the Honourable Member. 

(/) Applications by Indians are as a general rule limited to 10 acres of 
agricultural land with 20 acres of grazing land; but it is understood that 
if any applicant can show that ho has means to work a larger area, his 
application is seldom refused. 

(g) The Government of India are still in correspondence on these 
matters but are not yet in a position to make any statement. 


, Removal op the Disabilities op Indians in Fiji. 

446. *Mr. Gaya Aasad Singh: (a) What steps, if any, do Government 
propose to take to bring about the abolition of the poll-tax in Fiji, and 
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enlarging the municipal franchise to secure adequate representation of 
Indians in the Municipal Councils of Suva and Lenuka? 

(b) Is it a fact that restrictions have been put on Indians in Fiji in 
the matter of possessing arms, which are not applicable to Europeans in 
the Colony? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Indians in Fiji pay direct and indirect taxes 
" Inch amount to more than any other community in Fiji, and yet at pre- 
sent they have not a single member m the Legislative or Municipal Councils? 

(d) Will Government kindly state what steps they have taken, or pro- 
pose to take to remove the disabilities of Indians in Fiji, and with what 
effect? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (</) "Representations in regard to bottr these matters 
were made by the Colonies Committee of the Governmenl of India and 
the decis’ons arrived at b\ the Colonial Office are recorded in the corre- 
spondence on the position of Indians in Fiji which has been published in 
the Resolution of the Government of India, No 24-Ovt rseas, dated the 
12tli January, 1927 These are matters on which the elected Indian re- 
presentatives in the local Council will be in a position to press the views 
of the Indian Community on the Colonial Government and the Govern- 
ment of India do not propose to take anv further steps at present 

(b) It is understood that restrictions are in force regarding gun licen- 
ses and the purchase of arms by Indians, but the government of India 
have no information as to what precisely these restrictions are 

(c) No figures are available from which the incidence of taxation on 
different communities in Fiji might be compared Indians are at present 
represented by one nominated Member on the Fiji Legislative Council, 
and, under the decision recently arrived at by the Colonial Office, will be 
temporarily represented by three nominated Members until the necessary 
changes can be made in the Letters Patent to enable the Indian com- 
munity to return three elected Members to the Council The question 
of their representation on the Municipal Councils has been referred for the 
consideration of the Colonial Government and will, it is understood, be 
examined in the first instance by a local Committee on which the Indian 
community will be adequately represented 

(<f) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the correspond- 
ence recently published On Certain outstanding questions correspond- 
ence is still prqpeeding. 

„ Mimmoi Wacje for Indians in Fiji.. 

447. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the inter-departmental 
conference of 1917 agreed that a minimum wage should be fixed to enable 
an Indian in Fiji to earn a living wage? And if not, what steps have 
been taken to enforce compliance with this agreement? 

Mr- J. W. Shore: The interdepartmental Conference held in 
London in 1917 published certain proposals for a new assisted system of 
•emigration to Fiji among other Colonies for public information and criti- 
cism, Assisted (‘migration *to Fiji has not been opened and no question 
of enforcing the recommendations of that Conference therefore arises 
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Reconstruction op the Bridges over the Nerbitdda on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and the Bkngal-Nagpur Rahway 
in the District op Jubbulpore, etc. 

448. *Seth Jamnadass : (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
approximate cost that is proposed to be involved in the reconstruction of 
the bridges over the Nerbudda on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
and the Bengal Nagpur Railway in the district of Jubbulpore (Central 
Provinces) washed away recently by floods there? 

(5) Will Government be pleased to state the latest date when the said 
bridges respectively are proposed to be got ready and traffic resumed? 

(c) In connection with the said bridges under construction have the 

Government received suggestions to have road ways constructed for bullock 
carts and motor traffic, etc., to pass underneath or as part of the bridges 
like that of the one on the Jumna river between Naini and Allahabad 
stations and if not, cannot the Government undertake to investigate the 
same for purpose of convenience of the public? * 

(d) Is it not a fact that Government propose to reconstruct other 
bridges between Itarsi and Jubbulpore Junctions said to be not in good 
condition and if so, what arc the bridges that are proposed to be reconstructed 
and the time when the reconstruction work will commence with respect 
to the bridges in question? 

(r) Are Government aware oi the increase ol railway traffic in passengers 
at Katni railway station in the' Jubbulpore district of the Central Provinces 
consequent upon thjs change of route of the Bombay and Calcutta mail 
trains owing to the washing awav of the Nerbudda bridge and if so, do 
Government propose t® consider the advisability of going into the question of 
constructing more fi^st second, and third class waiting rooms for the con- 
venience of the passengers at the said station? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The required information is being collected and 
will be forwarded to the Honourable Member m due course. 

Appointment op an Indian as a Member of the Railway Board. 

449. *Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are now prepared to appoint an Indian as a member of the 
Railway Board, and if so, when the next vacancy is likely to tak© place by 
retirement or absence on leave of the present members? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 understand that it is likely that 
one of the Members of the Railway Board will be taking leave next sum- 
mer. The question of his successor has not vet been considered. 

Names, Qualifications, Period of Service and Posts now filled by 
the three most Senior Induns in the Rmlway Service. 

450. *Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Will Government be pleased to gjve the 
names, qualifications, period of service and posts ,now filled by the three 
most senior Indians in the Railway Service at the? present time? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am not quite cure what the 
Honourable Member means by seniority. The most important posts 
held at present in the Railway Department by Indiana are : Mr. Pavrv, 
an officer of the Indian Railway Service of Engineers, is Chief Engineer 
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o i the North Western Railway; Mr. Irani, another officer of the Indian 
Railway Service of Engineers, is a Divisional Superintendent on that 
Railway, Mr. Hayman, an officer of the Indian Au^it .and Accounts 
Service is Director of Finance with the Bailway Board ; '^Bd Mr. Gupta, 
rlso an officer of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, is Director ot 
Establishments with the Railway Board. 

Mr. A. Eangaawami Iyengar: May I know* Sir, whether when the ques- 
tion of a successor to the retiring member of the Railway Board will be 
taken up in the summer the pledge given by my Honourable friend, Sir 
Basil Blackett, will at least now be remembered? 

Tht Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I think, Sir, the Honourable Mem- 
ber is asking me a supplementary question to the last question, No. 449. 

1 have just answered No. 450. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: It is not, I think, for the Honourable 
Member to sav that it does not arise out of this particular question. I 
desire an answrr to my question. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: May I know, Sir, if the scales which 
went wrong then have been repaired in the meantime? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The scales of pay are very good. 


PRIVATE NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER 

Strike at Kharagpur on the Bengal NaApur Railway. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: With your permission, Sir, I wish to 
ask a few questions of the Honourable the Commerce Member at short 
notice. I understand he is prepared to answer them : 

1. Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the news that 
has been published in the press ot the wholesale strikes of men in Kharag- 
pur and some other workshops? 

2. Will the Government be pleased to make a statement on the inform- 
ation received on the matter? 

8. Will the Government be pleased to state whether railway volunteers 
were called out and whether bayoneting or slfooting or both were resorted 
to by them in •connection with the strike? * - 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innefc* A full statement of the attitude of 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway Administration towards the grievances iput 
forward by the Indian Labour Union, Bengal Nagpur Railway, was given 
in the press communique issued by the Agent on the 21st January. It 
will be seen that the Agent gave the deputation from the Union, which 
he received on the 24tli November 1926, a very long hearing. On the 
18th January 1921* the Agent gave the Union a long written reply to all 
the points which had been raised. I understand that the Agent's reply 
was placed before an extraordinary general meeting of the Labour Union 
at Kharagpur on the 80th Of January and a decision was come to that the 
purposed strike should be postponed indefinitely. 
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On the 8th of February Mr. Naidu, who ib the Secretary of the Kharag- 
pur Branch of the Union, was transferred io work under the Executive 
Officer in thfl#J|pusing Department at Kharagpur. Mr. Naidu thought 
that he was pesmanently transferred which was not the case, and made a 
representation against the transfer. He w’us lined one days pay for not 
carrying out the orders, and reported to the Executive Officer for duty 
on the morning of the 9th. On hearing of the transfer and the fine some 
of the workshop hands stopped work on the 9th. The facts were report- 
ed to the Agent, W’ho ordered that it should be explained that the transfer 
was purely a temporary transfer and that the object was that Mr. Naidu 
should assist in the allotment of quarters. The Agent also cancelled the 
tine. As the result of these orders, the men resumed work on the after- 
noon of the 9th. On the evening of 11th February a meeting of the 
Labour Union was held. After this meeting about 9-30 r.M. a body of 
workshop employees numbering 600 to 800 made a sudden attack on 
Kharagpur railway station. They took possession of signal cabins and stop- 
ped all traffic. The District Magistrate, who was at Kharagpur, finding 
the police at his disposal insufficient to restore order, called out the 
Auxiliary Force who cleared the station and \ard. Owing to the violent 
attitude of the mob, it is understood that it was necessnry to u«e bayo- 
nets as the only possible alternative to firing. 10 men were wounded, most 
of them only very slighth No shots w r ere fired by the Auxiliary Force, 
but the police guarding a levt 1 crossing were severely stoned, and fired 
two shots wounding one rioter. 

As only a few men appeared for work in the shops on the morning of 
the 12th, the workshops were closed by the railway authorities. The 
Kharagpur Branch of the Indian Labour Union is reported to have declared 
a general strike on the 12th, hut there has been no general response The 
latest report from Kharagpur shows the situation there to be quiet. 

Hr. N. M. Joshi: May T ask, Sir, whether fhe Government of India 
will institute an impartial inquiry into the grievanees of the%' people as 
well as an impatfial inquiry as to the immediate causes of this strike? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am expecting a full report from 
the Agent on the subject, and in the meantime * I am not prepared to 
make any further statement. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member be kind enough to 
institute an inquiry into the bayoneting that look place there and the 
shots that were tired? 

Tho Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That, Sir, is not a matter for the 
Bailey Department. u 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Will the Government be pleased to say whether 
any communication has been received from the men concerned in addi- 
tion to the version of the officials? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I have received no communication. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Is it a fact that messaged t<5 non-official Members 
are being censored? 

- Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether the Honour- 
able Member in , charge of the Department relating to shooting and bayo- 
neting will cause an inquiry to be made? 
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Tbs Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: If the Honourable Member 
is referring to me by that rather curious designation, when I receive a 
lull report of the circumstances of this case 1 will see action, if any, 
is necessary. * 

THE INDIAN REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Hr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I rise to move that the Bill further to 
amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908, be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee consisting of the Honourable the Home Member, Mr. Varahagiri 
Venkata Jogiah, Mr. D. V. Belvi, Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar, Kumar 
Gangnnand Sinha, Mr Amar Nath Dutt, Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar, Mr Dwarka Prasad Misra, Mr. L. Graham and the Mover, with 
instructions to report on or before the 1st March, 1927; and that the number 
of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Committee shall be four. 

Sir, this Bill is a legacy to me from Diwan Bahadur ltamachandra Rao. 
This Bill was introduced by him and put on the agenda a number of times 
during tlfe tenure of the last Assembly, but unfortunately he was not able 
even to reach the stage to which I have been able to bring it this Session. 
Therefore, 1 congratulate myself as well os the donor of the Bill to me on 
the advanced stage which it has reached to-dnj . The principles of the 
Bill are not very many and the points involved in, the Bill are simple. The 
Bill makes provision for four particular things In the first pluoe there 
is now a very elaborate inquiry in the case of wills which are sought 
to be registered before n Sub-Kegistra * m cases in which Hie genuine- 
ness of the will may be disputed. The Sub-Registrar is under the 
present Act in a position to hold a thorough inquiry and examine 
witnesses and then come to a decision If any party is not satisfied 
with the decision of the Sub-Registrar it is open to the Registrar also 
to take up the inquiry, examine witnesses and then finally refuse re- 
gistration or order registration. Nevertheless, it is still competent to the 
party to go to a civil court and have a declaration made that the document 
ought to be registered in spite of the two inquiries held by the Registration 
department. This Bill wants to make these inquiries simple enough by 
saying that if the Sub-Registrar before whom the document should be 
presented, is not satisfied with the genuineness of it, he shall endorse it 
saving that the registration is refused. Thereupon within a month the 
parties who are directly interested can have the document registered by, the 
decision of a competent civil court, and if the court decides that the 
HoQument ought to be registered, then the document is taken before the 
Registrar' for registration That minimises the process of getting At + he 
registration of a document in the nature of a will, and along with that it is 
also* added that an authority to adopt may also be similarly treated. That, 
Sir, iB taken up by a portion of this Bill. 

Another portion of this Bill relates to the depositing of wills before the 
Sub-Registrars. Whereas under the present Act a will has to be deposited 
in a sealed cover before the Registrar alone, it will be enabling parties 
who have got Sub-Registrars’ officos near at hand to take their wills and 
deposit them in the manner in which they are deposited before the Registrar. 

Another point which is sought to be remedied by this Bill is the power 
giveh to the Registrar to transfer an inquiry before one Sub-Registrar to 
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another Sub -Registrar, and if there is any case in which an inquiry before 
the District Registrar has to be transferred to some other District Registrar, 
the Inspector §fene?ral of Registration is empowered to pass such an order 
under this Bill. 8!r, you are aware that in the Civil Procedure Code powers 
of transfer of a proceeding from one court to another court are provided for, 
but there is no such provision in the case of inquiries before Sub-Registrars, 
and if a party apprehends that he cannot get satisfactory justice before a 
Sub-Registrar, he may apply to the District Registrar for transferring the 
case to some other Sub-Registrar. Such circumstances will very frequently 
occur, and I need not go into the details, because some of them may be 
palatable and some of them may not be palatable. 

Then, Sir, this Bill also makes provision for setting at rest some con- 
flict of decisions in the case of certain documents. Suppose there is a 
mortgage deed to be registered. A number of properties belonging to the 
mortgagor are mortgaged to the mortgager . In order to facilitate the 
registration, sometimes a small insignificant property which is within the 
local limits of a particular Sub-Registrar is also put along with it, not 
intending thereby to convey an) murtguge right over that particular property, 
but to facilitate registration; this course is oftentimes adopted. Sometimes 
it so happens that the property which is so included does not really belong 
to the mortgagor at all; nevertheless, it is not the Registrar’s function to 
go into the question and see whether it belongs to the mortgagor or not. 

A third case may also occur where a particular property which does not 
exist at all, may be included in the document stating that it is within the 
jurisdiction of a particular Sub-Registrar. In such cases also, the docu- 
ments are as a matler of course registered, but if these cases go to a court 
and an objection is taken that the registration deed is not valid on the 
ground that the property which has been included in it was not bond fide in- 
cluded, was intended only to defraud the registration authorities or that 
the property which has been included does not rcall) belong to the mortgagor 
or that no such property exists at all, then there are conflicts <»f decisions 
which have all arisen out of a Privy Council decision. In this Bill a provi- 
sion is made that if any property is included in the document and if that 
property really exists, no furthor question about the validity should be raised 
by any court. It may be that I include a property in Raisina along with 
some of my properties somewhere in my district and register the document 
in Delhi. The property in Raisina may not belong to me, but the registra- 
tion authorities on that account should not refuse to register the deed; the 
deed should not be declared invalid because the mortgagee might have bond 
fide belief that I do hold a prdperty in Raisina. If on the other hand, I 
should say that I mortgage Metcalfe House situated in Raisina and it does 
not exist here at all, then such a document alone should be deemed, to have 
been invalidly registered. These are the cases, Sir, which are contem- 
plated by this amending Bill which I introduce here, and which I want to 
refer to a Select Committee. The provisions are simple; nevertheless the 
Bill may require some consideration as to the drafting of the various pro- 
visions and to see whether the various purposes are really carried out by 
the draft or not. For that purpose I have included in this list persons who 
are competent to deal with these questions. I trust, therefore, Sir, that this 
House will accept my motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
miiee. 

Mr. J. X. Dmrnstt (Home Department : Nominated Official) : Sir, I rise 
not to oppose or condemn the Bill itself which my Honourable and learned 
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friend has moved, but to oppose the particular motion he has made. I 
do not wish to try and convince the House, nor do I evSfci Suggest it, that 
the Bill is a bad one. But 1 do wish to suggest that what the Honourable 
Member wishes the House tu do, uumely, to approve the 4 or 5 principles 
of this Bill, is perhaps a premature step. Sir, I think 1 can put the case 
more cleany in this waj by buying that the Bill deals with — the Honourable 
Member said 4, — but I would preler to say 5-points, of which one is a legal 
point and 4 arc administrative points. The legal point is this, that the High 
Courts in this country have taken to themselves out of a Privy Council 
ruling a power really to legislate, and my Honourable friend wishes to 
resume this power from tin nigh Courts into the hands of fhe Legislature 
and to make clear -by legislation what is the precise implication of that 
Privy Council judgment. 

Now% Sir, I might take some objections to the Bill as it stands. I might 
take the objection that the emuse as drafted so as to cover the validity of 
documents and not the validation of registration, does not effect the wish 
of the Honourable Member, and that it is made in the wrong pWe. But 
these aj*e not matters before us now, and they can be dealt with in Select 
Committee. But it seems to me, and I trust the House will agree with me, 
that we really cannot commit ourselves to a principle of this nature which 
resumes out of the hands of the High Courts the pow r cr to legislate which 
they have taken out of a Privy Council judgment; we really cannot do 
that without consulting the High Courts WeIl, v Sir, that is a small point, 
but I think it is a good point. 

But the main thjpgs to which I wish to direct the attention of the 
House are the administrative points. They are, Sir, four in number I 
shaU take them in the order given to them in the Bill. Clauses 2, 8 and 
the consequential clause 6 propose to amend Part VIII of the Act, the Part 
that deals with the presentation of wills and authorities to adopt for 
purposes of registration and the object there is to remove from 
the Registrar his administrative power by a quasi-executive pr cedure 
t6 dispose of objections to the Sub -Registrar’s refusal to register. The idea 
of my Honourable friend is this, that, when the Sub-Registrar 
iBPiooN. ro f uftos> \ n the case of these two particular classes of documents, 
to register, the aggrieved party shall have immediate recourse to the civil 
courts. Now, Sir, I do not wish to state it as a fact, but I wish to state it 
as a matter for the consideration of this House and any sources of informa- 
tion which the House may wish to consult, that this power of the Registrar 
to decide objections on w'hich the refusal to register is based, may possibly 
.be useful. I think it will possibly be in the knowledge of many Members of 
this House that a good many of these objections on which a refusal to 
register is made are really not bond fide. They are made for some small 
incidental purpose, possibly connected with the arrangements under which 
the will wap made or the power to adopt was given. And a great many, 
possibly ifc'mav be the majority, of these objections to registration are most 
suitably disposed of by an executive proceeding before the Registrar. I 
dfim't say it is so- I say it is possible I am inclined mvself to think that 
a great majority of these cases are most suitably decided in the interests 
of the parties by executive action of this nature. I therefore suggest that 
on this point at least the House do not agree to this principle bv agreeing 
to x^fer the Bill to a Select Committee, but ask either that the Honourable 
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^Member should himself furnish more information or possibly that other 
means may be taken to put the House in a position to judge on this matter. 

Sir, the second administrative point is in clause 4. This refers to part 
IX of the Act. Prift VIII of the Act deals with the presentation of this 
class of documents for registration. Part IX deals with the presentation 
of these documents for deposit. That is to say, these documents are 
presented in a closed cover; there is no copy of them. They are presented 
in a sealed cover and the suggestion is that, whereas at present the deposit 
can be made with the Registrar alone, in future the deposit may be made 
with the Sub-Registrar. Here again, it is suggested that the House should 
approve the principle of a definite administrative action on, I consider, 
insufficient grounds. I don't know, Sir, if it is in the knowledge of 
Members that in many parts of India the deposit of wills with Registrars 
has created great practical difficulties. A case of this kind occurs: a man 
makes his will, ho puts it in a sealed cover, goes to the Registrar and 
leaves it there, and then ho dies. And his heirs then make their own 
arrangements among themselves, they dispose of the property, they say : 
“We don’t care about the will”, they let it lie. And 30 or 40 years 
later, the Registrar has got about a hundred old wills falling to pieces and 
so on and their disposal raises a difficult question. It is difficult to make 
arrangements for the safe custody of these wills. Remember how they are 
presented — 1 think it is within my Honourable friend’s experience — there 
is no copy of these wills. We know nothing about them. We get a sealed 
'Cover; we have got to keep it. Now, it may be I don’t want to make a 
positive statement — it may be exceedingly embarrassing to local authorities 
in all small local offices of Sub-Registrars — it may be exceedingly embar- 
rassing to have to make arrangements for the safe custody of these valuable 
documents. 11 even is possible that the sound practical course is not to 
deposit these wills with Sub-Registrars but to deposit them with the 
Inspector General. It may be that the better custody may be central. 
Now r , Sir, I don’t make these definite suggestions as things to which the 
House should necessarily agree but they are points which should make the 
House hesitate to accept the principle by referring the Bill to Select Com- 
mitee. 

The next point is No. 5. There are tw r o points in this number. This 
is a power to — let me put it in this way — this is a power to transfer cases 
from a Sub-Registrar to a Registrar and w 7 hen T sav five points ns against 
my Honourable friend's four — it is here that T wish to split up one into 
two. He wishes to give this power of adjusting business to the Registrar 
and also to the Inspector General. Now, Sir, why I say the House should 
hesitate in the case of this power is this The House is aware that there is 
no uniform system of remunerating Sub -Registrars. There are plaees, 
numerous places, I think, in w’hich Sub-Registrars arc paid bv fees. They 
are not departmental. And if may be that, ’if you adopf this principle of 
registration — you may transfer a source of fees (let me put it this way) 
from one Registrar to another — it may be that the Local Government will 
be committed to abandoning altogether the system of payment by fees. 
Therefore, Sir, on the ground of this particular point, T suggest to the 
House to defer judgment on the principle of this particular proposal. Now, 
Sir, I wish to hurry over this point — these points are all important to the 
Bill but the Bill itself is not a very large Bill. The second point Is that' 
nfly Honourable friend proposes to give the Inspector General power to 
transfer cases from Registrar to Registrar, — that is t-o sav, I presume he 
wishes to give the Inspector General the power to hear applications from 
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parties to each registration, for transfer from one district to another. Well,. 
Sir, if my Honourable friend will go through the Act* and consider what 
the functions of the Inspector General under the Act care, he will possibly 
find that he is changing the character of the post. In one respect it is 
true that the Inspector General can hear applications of this kind because 
I think he has the power to order refund of fees. But otherwise he is 
merely a superintendent and he does not have functions of this nature. 
And again I would counsel some hesitation in accepting without full advice 
a principle of a change in the nature of this office. No. 6 is consequential 
on a subject I have dealt with before and No. 7 is a legal point on which 
I suggested that you cannot really trample on the High Courts in the 
manner suggested if you accept the principle of this suggestion. Therefore, 

I consider, Sir, that these proposals, although I don’t consider them at 
the first blush dangerous, have implications both on the position of the 
High Courts and on administrative problems which arise, which ought, I 
think, to make the House hesitate to accept the principle blindly. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divjsi'ns* Non-Muham- 
madan) : Do T understand the Honourable Member to move for circulation?' 

Mr. President: Order, order The Honourable Member has not moved 
for circulation. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, I understand from the Honourable speaker 
that he objects to the committal of this Bill to Select Committee on the 
ground that he is not prepared to accept the principle of the Bill And I 
submit, Sir, that it is the accepted principle of this House that, before a 
Bill iB committed to the Select Committee, it recognises and accepts the 
principle of the Bill, And if it accepts that principle, the Bill is then con- 
signed to the Select Committee. As the Government have opposed the 
reference to the Select Committee and yet at the same time recognise that 
the Bill is one in favour of which a great deal can he said. I move that the 
Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. In doing 
so, the House will not stand committed to the principle of the Bill. At 
the same time, it will have the advantage of sounding public opinion both 
on the legal issues involved and the administrative questions to which the 
Honourable speaker from the Government Benches has alluded. I there- 
fore, Sir, move my motion. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, ‘if this 
had been a Bill which had been brought in by Government it would almost 
certainlyf in view of its character, have been founded either on a report 
of some Committee of investigation or it would at any rate have been cir- 
culated preliminarilv as an executive matter for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the views of the Local Governments and High Courts. My Honourable 
friend has done, if I may venture to say so, a distinct service in bringing 
forward this Bill. There are in it certain provisions which I myself without 
committing the Government regard as likely, or p09siblv likely, to effect 
some improvement in the law of registration, and when I heard his eloquent 
speech I felt the merits of the Bill even more strongly than I had originally. 
It is possible I might have been compelled to oppose it but my Honourable 
friend Sir Hjpi Singh Gour has given an opportunity, I think, of meeting* 
what I armjlgs will be the wishes of the House that this Bill should he 
circulated fo&fhe purpose of obtaining the opinions of the bodies to which T 
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have made reference. I might point out — and it is not without interest to 
.the House — that this Bill regulates a provincial subject, — registration of 
deeds and documents. It is true that it is a subject, subject to legislation 
hv the Indian Legislature, as Honourable Members will sec if they refer 
to item 21 in the list of provincial subjects. It is equally true that it does 
not require any sanction to bring in the Bill. But being, as 1 have said, 
a Bill which deals with a provincial subject, it obviously affects the vari- 
ous administrative arrangements to which my Honourable friend Mr. 
Dunnett has more particularly referred : it also affects the courts and as it 
deals with a subject which cannot be regarded as of great urgency, I support 
the motion that has been made in this House that the Bill be circulated, 
and I hope my Honourable friend the Mover, in view of what I have said 
will accept the proposal that I have supported. 

Hr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiy&ngar: Sir, in the first place, 1 am extremely 
surprised that my Honourable friend Sir Han Singh Gour, wUo is more 
anxious than any other Member in this Assembly to rush through all his 
Bills on the very first day by making a motion to introduce, then to take 
it into consideration and then to pass it, should move a dilatory motion like 
this in fhe case of a Bill which he should have seen in this Assembly 
during the last 3 veuTS. Next, Sir, 1 am surprised that my Honourable 
friend over there, Mr. Dunnett, should have taken first the legal objection 
and raised the doubt for the first time in this Assembly that wherever there 
are conflicting decisions between the various High Courts, it is not primarily 
the function of this House to set at rest all those conflicts. I do not see 
the necessity for a reference to theBe High Courts and their sanction when 
this House can pn the face of it see that there are conflicting decisions 
among the various High Courts as to what particular construction should 
be put in deciding about the validity or Invalidity of a particular registered 
document. If there is a conflict of decisions that is the very reason why 
this Legislature should take congnizance of it and set right the conflict by 
coming to one particular view in the matter 

Mr. J. M. Dunnett: May I make a personal explanation, Sir? That 
"was not mv point. I thoroughly agree with my Honourable friend that in 
the ease of a conflict of decisions the Legislature must make the point 
quite clear. My point was that the High Courts — I do not say all — have 
assumed to themselves a power out of a Privy Council judgment of legislat- 
dng, not where there was a conflict of decisions, but that each had extended 
its own powers and taken power to legislate. We ought to exercise it but 
we should consult them. That was my point It was not a point regarding 
-conflict of decisions I perfectly agree with my Honourable friend that 
where there is a conflict, we must set it right. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiy&ngar: Sir, if really the Government are anxious 
'to expedite legislation, it was long ago brought to their notice that by 
reason of a conflict of decisions the litigants are put to great hardship. It 
“is this Government that is responsible if there is delay in not consulting 
'the High Courts. It is not necessary for Government* to take action that 
a Bill should be actually tabled before the House. It is not necessary for 
them to wait till the Bill is actually before the House. Government knew 
*fulliwell that such a motion was made three years ago and if they 
wanted to expedite the removal of the difficulties in this matter there was 
time enough for Government to have taken steps to consult the High Courts 
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and to have brought forward a Government Bill of this nature. Not having 
done so, when Government find that a Bill has been tabled by a private 
Member and it has had the good fortune of reaching this stage at so early 
a date, that they should put obstacles in the way is nothing but Govern- 
ment adopting that very policy which they are day after day not tired of 
condemning, namely, the policy of obstruction, the policy of non-co-opera- 
tion. (Laughter.) 

Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Dunnett then said that there are some 
provisions in this Bill which are of an administrative nature. Sir, when these- 
documents are actually taken over for an inquiry the proceedings cease to 
be administrative and they become judicial fr< m the stage of inquiry. What. 
I want this House to do is to relieve the parties from the hardship of going 
through the process of three different classes o* inquiry, summoning their 
u it nesses at considerable cost before the Sub-Registrar once, beftre the 
District Registrar again, and before the civil courts for the third time. 
What is the force of saying that tbeso are administrative matters and that 
the administrative machinery must be first gone through, the Sub-Registrar 
must be given work, the District Registrar must be given work and that 
the courts also must go int ) the matter all at the cost of these litigants, 
not at the cost of the Government. I condemn this kind of objection being 
taken by the Government. Supposing a question arises about the genuine- 
ness of a particular will and the party says that the will was executed by 
the- testator at a time when he was conscious and objection is taken that 
consciousness does not mean a sound disposing state of mind and therefore 
the will is not genuine. These arc the questions which trouble the civil 
courts and in one case the Madras High Court and the Privy Council 
differed in this matter. The will was actually executed by a testator who 
uas declared by a competent medical officer, an M.B., C.M., to be 
conscious at the time and it was held to be valid. The Privy Council said 
that though he was conscious he was not of a sound disposing state of mind 
and therefore the will was n't genuine. Are these Sub-Registrars to be 
entrusted with this class of work all for the sake of the pastime of the 
administration? Sir, it is intended that whenever any dispute arises about 
the genuineness of these documents pow T er be taken to the civil courts so 
, that immediately and without further expenditure the parties can have 
the matter settled by a competent civil court and these documents can be 
registered. If there be any difference about this by all means let us discuss 
it. All that Mr. Dunnett has said only makes me sure of this tbat he 
himself must he on the Select Committee. It is unfortunate that I omitted' 
his name. But if I have omitted his name I am not responsible for it but 
Mr Graham. I consulted him as to which of the Government Members 
slu uld be included and he told me that he may be taken or Mr. Tonkinson. 
He had a partiality for Mr. Tonkinson and not for Mr. Dunnett. 

Now, Sir, the deposit of wills has got more imaginary difficulties about 
it ; want of boxes for Sub -Registrars for keeping custody of wills, iron safes, 
nil these are pointed out as objections. Parties must be allowed to deposit? 
the will at the nearest Sub -Registrar’s office. If there is any such ad- 
ministrative difficulty, then a provision may be made that within 24 hours 
or 36 hours or within a week after the deposit of a will before the Sub- 
^Registrar he shill send it on to the District Registrar or to the Inspector 
pe^eral T5f Registration as Mr. Dunnett suggested. But that is not the 
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reason why the party should not be given the facility otf depositing his will 
in the nearest Sub-Registrar’s office. It is said that there are camel-loads 
of wills which are not owned by anybody and lying there. If so, you can 
burn them after a certain number of years, but that is not the reason why you 
should prevent a man who wants to deposit a will in the nearest Sub- 
Registrar’s office from so depositing it. Secondly, Sir, this provision is 
for depositing it before the Sub-Registrar or District Registrar. It does not 
make it compulsory on him that he should file it only before the Sub- 
Registrar. Therefore, according t > the convenience of the testator, accord- 
ing to his knowledge, according to his confidence, he will take necessary 
steps, but if there is an office close by, it will give considerable facilities to 
persons who want to have wills deposited safely for the benefit of their 
descendants. 

Then, Sir, the < nl ( y point that I wish to urge before this House is that 
this House should not be milled into taking dilatory action, because my 
Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Hour all of a sudden jumps up and puts 
forward that without any notice. I am surprised that the Honourable the 
Home Member also sh uld have ] ntronised such a course. (Laughter.) 
I shall wait to see whether the Honourable the Home Member will patronise 
such a course when I mow a similar motion with reference to any Bill 
which lie brings forward. All of a sudden to spring up and make a motion 
for cireulation i^ not f lie wav. Sir, in which a Bill like this should be treated. 
We have discussed ii. Therefore, with \our permission. Sir. I wish to add 
Mr. Dunnctt s name to the Select Committee. 

Mr. President: Order, * id< r.. The Honmnable Member cannot add 
names at this stage. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswami Aiyangar: Sir, I commend to this House the accept- 
ance of my motion that the Bill be referred to a Select C mmittee. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I do not propose to detain 
the House at any length, hut i* am thing convinced me of the necessity of 
circulating this Bill for eliciting opini< n, it was the speech of my Honour- 
able friend. It indicated very clearly the necessity for adopting the pro- 
posal that the Bill should he circulated. He said, I think, that I never 
accept motions for circulation Now, Sir, it is well W’iihin the knowledge 
of this House* that T am reproached occasionally for the readiness with 
which I do accept motions for circulation; and this, Sir, is pre-eminently 
a Bill that ought to be circulated. I will not take up the time of the House 
further. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Registration Act, 1908, be referred 
to a Select Coimnitt"e consisting of the Honourable the Hume Member. Mr. Varaha- 
g in Venkata Jogiah, Mr. D. V. Belvi, Mr. M. S. Resha Ayyangar, Kumar Ganga- 
nand Smha, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, Mr. K. C. Noogy, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. 
Dwarka Prasad Misra, Mr. h. Graham and the Mover, with instructions to report 
on or before the 1st March, 1927- end tb'*t the number of members whose presence 
shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee shall b** four.” 

Since which the foil >wing amendment has bfeen moved : 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.*'* 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 
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Maolvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir, I rise to move that the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Succession Act, 1925, be referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of the Honourable the Home Member, Mr. H. Tonkinson, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
Mr. Abdul Haye, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim and the Mover; and that the number of membera 
whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee 
shall be four. 

Sir, as stated in the Statement of Objects and Beasons of the Bill, it 
provides for an amendment of section 372 of the Indian Succession Act 
of 1925. The amendment seems necessary on account of the conflicting 
judgments of* the two -different High Courts, namely, the Allahabad High 
Court and the Calcutta High Court. According to the Allahabad High Court 
the heirs of a deceased creditor must obtain a succession certificate for the 
whole amount due to a deceased creditor even if a certain portion of the 
debt may have devolved upon one of the debtors and therefore it was no 
longer a debt. See Ghafur Khan v. Kalundri Begum, Indian Law Reports, 
Volume 33, Allahabad, page 327 and Mahomed Ali v. Puttan Bibi, 
I. L. R 19, Allahabad, page 129. The Calcutta High Court has taken a 
more reasonable view and held that a succession certificate may be obtained 
for the amount which is recoverable as debt. See Annapurna Dasee v. 
Nalini Mohan Das, 42 Cal., p. 10. The view taken by the Allahabad 
High Court often causes great hardship as regards the dower cases. Sup- 
posing a Muhammadan lady dies leaving a husband, a father and a mother, 
her dower debt is one lakh of rupees. According to the Muhammadan law 
of inheritance, one-half of her assets go to her husband and the other half 
is divided between the father and the mother. In this way the husband 
himself becomes the owner of half of the dower debt and therefore it no 
longer remains a debt. Still, according to the view taken by the 
Allahabad High Court, the father and the mother must obtain a succession 
certificate for the whole amount of one lakh of rupees and pay a stamp 
duty over the same which will not be charged against the husband in the 
dower case. The object of my amendment is to adopt the Calcutta view 
and remove this hardship. 

This Bill is not of such a nature as to require circulation for eliciting 
public opinion. Of course it is intended only to remove the conflict between 
two judgments of the two High Courts. I first gave notice of introduction 
of this Bill in 1925. Por the last two years I had never the go( d fortune 
of seeing this Bill ballottod for. The Assembly was dissolved. Then the 
new Assembly came into being and I therefore gave notice to introduce 
this Bill. .This time I was fortunate enough to get it ballotted. Now that 
it has reached this stage, I find that the Honourable the Home Member 
has tabled an amendment that it should be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. I hope, Sir, that the Honourable the Home Member will himself 
see that this is a very hard case in which it will not be good to take still 
longer and therefore I think, Sir, that he will withdraw his amendment and 
allow the Bill to go to the Select Committee. With these remarks, Sir, 
I move. 

•The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman (Home Member) : Sir, I have 
put a motion down on the paper that the Bill be circulated and, in spite 
of tbe touching appeal* by my Honourable ^friend, Maulvi Muhammad 

( 8*0 ) 
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Yakub, I propose, with your permission, to make that motion. It is per- 
fectly true, as the Honourable Member said, that the Bill is a very simple 
one. I myself am a little inclined to take the same view that he does, 
that is, the view of the Calcutta High Court. But, after all, other High 
Courts have held differently. The Allahabad High Court, more particularly, 
have held that the right principle is that a succession certificate may be 
.given for the collection of the debts of one or more deceased but not for 
the collection of part only of a debt. And the grounds apparently — if I am 
wrong, my Honourable friends here who are more intimately acquainted 
with the decisions of the Allahabad High Court will perhaps correct me — 
the grounds as I remember them from their decisions were that the con- 
trary view might lead to a multiplicity of suits and harassment to the 
debtors. That was the view of the Allahabad Court. Now that is a view 
which is contested by a very able Judge of the Calcutta High Court, Mr. 
Justice Woodroffe, now, Sir John Woodroffe, I think. He was dealing with 
the case which my Honourable friend quoted, namely, Annapurna Dasee 
v. Nalini Mohan Das, 42, Calcutta, page 10. He there said on this point, 
and the House might well listen to it, af it will show more strongly than 
nn Honourable friend put it what the point is in the Bill : 

“As regards the objection which has been taken that such a procedure may lead 
to a multiplicity of suits, the answer appears to be twofold. In the first place, if 
the debt be due and the debtor be honest and solvent, he will pay on the production 
of a certificate for the grantee of the certificate can give him a valid discharge 
to the extent indicated by the instrument. There will be no necessity for a Buit and 
the question of multiplicity upon which the learned Judges of the Allahabad High 
Court proceed will not arise at all. Nextly, if there is such a suit, it by no means 
follows that because a certificate may be given to recover a fractional share of a 
debt the principle of law which prohibits multiplicity of suits is in any way affected. 
We must distinguish between two separate things, one is the grant of a certificate 
and the other is the instituting of the suit.” 

Now it is evident from the passage that I have read to the Houso that 
a very learned Judge of the Calcutta High Court has held it very necessary 
to go into considerable detail to explain how the objection of multiplicity 
did not really arise. The impression that it has left on my mind, therefore, 
is that there is a good deal to be said for the Allahabad ruling too, and I 
think it is a matter on which, although the Bill itself is a very 7 simple one, 
we should have the opinions of the Allahabad High Court and other High 
Courts, and of the Local Governments. After all we cannot contend that 
this is a matter of great urgency. It is far more important that we should 
come to a right conclusion than a hasty one. It is not a Bill involving a 
constitutional or other issue, and the Government and the House can have 
only one wish and that is to get, the best view on this small point of law. 

I hope, therefore, that the House will accept my motion that the Bill be 
•circulated for the purpose of oliciting opinions thereon. 

Hr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyang&r (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor : Non- 
Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, 1 do not oppose the motion of my Honourable 
.friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, to refer this Bill to a Select Committee, 
but only wish to add that if it goes to Select Committee only one point 
should be considered chiefly, that is the latter 'portion of the provision 
which he has made. The first portion is all right, but the latter portion *s 
# the very crux of the matter. The first portion is that applications may be 
jnade in respect of any debt or debts due to the deoeased creditor or in 
asespect of portions ihareoJ. So far he carries out the principle of enabling 
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parties to apply for portions of debts due to a deceased creditor. But I 
am unable to understand what he means by : 

“Bat nothing herein contained shall be deemed to allow separate or successive 
applications being made in respect of portions of the same debt, whether by the* 
same or a different heir/' 

Take the very example he has quoted. A person dies leaving two or 
three heirs. If one of those heirs obtains a succession certificate for the 
portion that is due to him, it means by the latter portion of his amend- 
ment that he debars other persons from claiming any portion of the debt at 
all. It is therefore a provision which harms the other shareholders by 
reason of the fact that one man has come in advance and aBked for a 
certificate for the portion due to him. Therefore, the latter portion of the 
provision is very dangerous. There may be, a case in which the interest 
on a loan may become due, while the principal is not due. 1 do nr t see 
why a person who obtains a succession certificate should apply for the 
entire debt, instead of applying for a portion of it, t.c., the interest alone, in 
the first instance. If he does so, is he to be barred from claiming the 
principal** There may be two or three different claimants to different 
shares of a debt, and they may obtain each according to his own eon* 
'lenience. One man should not bar another man I therefore feel that 
the latter portion of the provision is dangerous, and if the Bill is referred 
to Select Committee, I hope that the members of the Select Committee 
will gi\e their consideration to this point. 

I do not approve of the dilat ry motion of the Honourable the Home 
Member. 

l 

Mr. F. W. Allison (Bombay . Nominated Official) * Sir, in rising to sup- 
port the motion for circulation, I should like first of all to point < ut to the 
House that this is not a matter of any urgency. Undoubtedly the persons 
who are affected by these conflicting decisions have a grievance which 
appears to be reasonable on the 'face of it; but I would point out to the 
House that the later of those two conflicting decisions was passed in 1914, 
and this conflict of authority has been in existence for the last thirteen years. 
There is, therefore, no particular objection to the expenditure of a little time 
in accumulating the opinions of persons who ought to be consulted on a 
matter c f this kind. 

I think that probably some Members of the House, who are not mem- 
bers of the legal profession, are not very familiar with exactly what a suc- 
cession certificate is. I should like to say, in a (few words, what it is. Its 
usefulness occurs when a person dies leaving a debt due to him, or securities 
( which are to he realised by hy* representatives after his death, in such cir- 
cumstances that it is by no means clear who is the person properly entitled 
to realise the securities ; or when in the event of there being several people 
who might have some share in the property of the deceased, it i§ not certain 
what tirse shares are. In such circumstances the law allows a District 
Judge after some enquiry, which in practice often lasts only a few minutes, 
to issue a certificate to the person who, in his opinion, is the proper person- 
to be allowed to collect the debt or securities. In practice by far the 
larger number of eases of this kind refer to two particular classes of debt, 
debts which become payable on the death of the person concerned. I refer 

insurance policies, and to money standing to the credit of a man in 
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railway or Government or other service in the Provident Fund* A certificate- 
is issued to enable some relation of the, deceased to draw, either on his 
own account or on behalf of the family, the amount of the insurance policy 
or Provident Fund. In cases where the policy has not been assigned to 
any person, neither insurance company noi\ railway will pay without* such - 
a certificate. 

It is important to remember that the whole object of the Succession 
Certificate Act, now incorporated in the Indian Succession Act of 1925, is 
to afford protection to a debtor for the payment of a debt. Suppose there 
w r ere no succession certificates, an honest debtor might pay a debt that 
he owned to a deceased person to the person whom he quite wrongly thought 
was heir to the deceased and was entitled to receive it. If after a time 
s me other person, a nearer relation perhaps, vrere to come forward and 
bring a suit against the estate to recover the debt, it would be no defence 
on his part to say that he had paid it to someone else. And the whole 
point of this Succession Certificate Act was to afford proteeth n to the debtor, 
because once a debtor has paid n debt to a person who holds a certificate, 
then that debtor is for e\er cleared of all liability. That is a point w r hich 
T will sn\ at m*e affords one reason w T hv this Bill should be circulated for 
opinion. In the long 1M of cases which I have consulted on this point it 
so happens that g' noralh speaking, the debtor himself, the pereon most 
principally conform d, has not been represented. It is perfectly true, as 
the Honourable the TTornc Member snid, that in the Calcutta case of 
1011 Mr Justice MoodrofTe did discuss that point o* view and came to the 
conclusion that probably there would be no detriment to the debt r if Ihis- 
principle of allowing a certificate for part of a debt w r as permitted. But 
it is possible there may be something to be said on the other side, and that 
is one of the j rests ns why circulation is indicated in this particular case. 
As T said Mir, nearly all these eases are concerned w T ith application for 
cc rtificates in respect of insurance policies or Provident Funds but there is 
a small class of cn**t\ important no doubt, which is entirely confined to 
the United Provinces. There from 1898 onwards we have a series of deci- 
sions of the Allahabad High Court in which it was held that a certificate 
could not be granted for a part of a debt. The latest of those decisions is in 
1918, and in 1914 we have the conflicting decision of the Calcutta High 
Court. Apart from these decisions, with si me industry I have been un- 
able to find an\ other case in any other High Court in which this matter 
has been raised, and that, Mir, is a second reason whv in my opinion this 
matter should he circulated for opinion in order that the other High Courts 
mav have on opportunity of expressing their view r s, if they wish, on this 
Bill. 

M&ulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, as we get very fow days to discuss 
non-official business in the House, I do now wush to detain the Hruse any 
longer on this motion, although personally I would like very much to ex- 
pedite the Bill and to support my motion that the Bill should go to a 
Reject Committee; but as the trend of opinion seems to be that the BUI 
should be circulated for eliciting public opinion, I beg your leave to with- 
draw my motion and accept the amendment. 

• 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member desires that the amendment 
should be carried, he should not withdraw the original motion but vote for 
the amendment when it is put. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yaktfb: Then 1 accept the motion of the Honour- 
able the Home Member. 

Mr. President : The original question was: 

"That the Bill further to amend the Indian Succession Act, 1925, be referred to 
a Select Committee consisting of the Honourable the Home Member, Mr. H. 
Tonkinson, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. Abdul Haye, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Mr. Anwar -ul-Azim, and Manlvi Muhammad Yakub; 
and that the number of members whose presence Bhall be necessary to constitute 
a meeting of the Committee shall be four.*' 

Since which the following amendment has been moved : 

"That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.” 
The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 


THE SOCIETIES REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. KT. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I rise to move that the Bill further to amend the Societies 
Registration Act, 1860, for certain purposes, be taken into consideration. 

In moving this motion I may as well offer a few brief observations. In 
the first place I would like to point out that this is a single clause Bill, 
small, innooent and non-contentious, and it may easily be accepted by any- 
body without demur or protest. It does not tread upon anybody's corns. 
It only seeks to enlarge the scope of the Act by adding two or three words 
which are clear in themselves and which are very useful as an addition to 
:the Act. Even supposing the words suggested be considered superfluous, 
they are necessary to make the position clear. For I may at once tell the 
House that the Bill is not intended to tilt against a mere phantom of doubt; 
it is based upon a fact or two of actual experience. The experience is that 
in some cases rpgistratlbn has been refused by Registrars of Societies to 
bodies which should have obtained that registration without any objection. 
In the first place now I would like to tell this House what the Act is. I 
Am not going to read the Act, but I will content myself with simplypaying 
a tribute to the Act, and it is this. It is a very useful Act. It has helped 
many an institution in this country to be built up. The Act gives in- 
corporated societies legal power to appoint their own government, hold 
'their own property, perform their legal transactions, and even to provide 
for their own succession. The Act deliberately sets up a legal fiction, but 
‘that legal fiction workB very useful wonders. If we look back upon the 
history of the different institutions in this country, it will have to be 
.admitted that many of the institutions have come into being and have played 
th$ir part in a useful manner simply because they could be incorporated 
under this Act. Now Government may perhaps stand up to 
'grudge me this Bill because in their opinion the amendment 
qf the Act has the effect 6f casting a reflection upon the discretion 
df the Registrars of Societies or the previous legislators who enacted 
‘the Act. But I at once assure the House that I am not proceeding with 
the Bill in any fault-finding spirit. As for the poor Registrars, they 
could hot help, I think, doing what # they did because the language* of the 
'Act is in itself extremely, narrow ; and, even the legislators who framed the 
original Act 70 years ago, I am not prepared to blame, because the time 
'itself eras »uch that there were no political institutions in existence or 
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political education. It was a time only for primary schools and a chance 
college or high school here and there, and also a time for small libraries 
called native General Libraries, patronised by grantees and officers and 
Europeans, containing a few books here and there, and crude museums 
which were set up for the enlightenment, as it was supposed, of the un- 
educated public. That was tho mere beginning of public life in India; 
and I cannot blame the legislators of the time for omitting political educa- 
tion from the number of items that were actually mentioned in section 20 
of the Act. But much water has flowed under the bridge since the original 
enactment of the Act and the present is a time when the whole atmosphere 
is surcharged with political spirit and political education. In fact, our 
present reforms and the future of responsible government is supposed to 
be built up on the solid foundation of political education, and now at any 
rate we must be prepared to rectify the previous errors. The legul clothes 
of the society must be made to suit the latest development of the body 
politic. Now look at section 20 of this Act. Section 20 reads : 

“The following societies may he registered under this Act : charitable societies, 
the military orphan funds or societies established at the several presidencies of 
India, societies established for the promotion of science, literature, or the fine arts, 
for instruction, the diffusion of useful knowledge, the foundation or maintenance of 
libraries or reading rooms for general use among the members or open to the public, 
or public museums and galleries of paintings and other works of art, collections 
of natural history, mechanical and philosophical inventions, instruments or designs." 

Now everyone I think will admit that this drafting of the Beetion is 
absolutely hopeless. In my opinion it is neither a good logical definition 
nor a good logical division. It is a failure as an attempt either at com- 
plete enumeration or at complete generalisation. It is an odd mixture of 
particulars and generalities. The other day I read this section to a friend 
who was rather witty; and he said to me it was reminiscent to him, at any 
rate, of a Zoo rather than of Noah’s Ark. He was right. For the noble 
Noah’s Ark was at least thoroughly exhaustive in its contents, thoroughly 
representative of all the beings who were to be saved from the Flood. But 
this section has the funny appearance of a mere Zoo in which odds and 
ends of exhibits are displayed as they come to hand. He was right, because 
here you see military orphans popping up their heads against charitable 
institutions and mechanical designs and inventions. Obviously this is all 
very crude drafting of the section and it wants to be corrected. Now the 
Act does in the first place by its title provide for three things — literary, 
scientific and charitable societies. The preamble takes it a step further. 
It brings in fine arts and purposes other than charitable purposes; and the 
preamble is further amplified in section 20. But it is difficult to argue that 
political education can, by any stretch of imagination, be brought under 
any of the heads mentioned in section 20. Political associations have of 
course in their own way to do with literature. They issue political litera- 
ture, but they cannot for that reason be called societies established for 
the promotion of literature. Politics in itself is a fine art, but a political 
association is not one established for the promotion of the fine arts. - Politics 
again is a science, but a political association is not established for the 
promotion of science. Science there means natural science. Political 
bodies do rodeed provide reading rooms and libraries as a necessary eqtilp- 
ment of their business, and some political bodies may conceivably also con- 
cern themselves with paintings, picture galleries, busts and statues; but 
they concern themselves with these not as works of arts but as a source of 
political inspiration only. 
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Now it tfnly remains to consider one point. It may possibly be argued that 
political bodies may have their purposes served, so far funds are concerned, 
by Act VI of 1890; but if you look closely at the Act that misconception 
will be easily removed. It is no doubt an Act for the vesting and administra- 
tion of property held in trust for charitable purposes; but in section 8 you 
at once see that it contemplates the creation of only a treasurer for such 
charitable funds and he in himself is a corporation sole. So that does not 
provide for any combination of individuals as a society. Now tho only 
•words that might appear to make my amendment superfluous are “diffusion 
of useful knowledge’'. Well, Sir, 1 wish that view were correct and could 
be upheld ; but as I have already said the Bill is based upon a fact or two 
of experience which belie this interpretation. The Registrars might of 
course grant registration to political bodies wishing for registration on the 
assumption flint they had to do with useful knowledge. But as I said, they 
refused registration in some cases, whether because they regarded political 
education as useless knowledge or perhaps as infernal knowledge, I don’t 
Jraow. 

Now 1 turn to the two small amendments which I am proposing. First 
•df all, I refer to the words “political education” which I am specifically 
suggesting to bo inserted as an amendment. I do wnnt political education 
to be recognised as one of the objects mentioned in section 20. Now by 
adding these words it may be said I am only adding one more category to 
this museum or zoo; but perhapB that is inevitable. We know that in 
Hindu society when one proceeds to break caste he is onty proceeding in 
a manner which results in adding one more caste to society; but that is 
inevitable. If I suggest one more category it is because for my purpose it 
is necessary. If my purpose could be otherwise served I would not add to 
the difficulties of this section. 

Then as for the second amendment, that should be really acceptable 
because the words are “any other purpose of public utility”. That I 
suppose is a comprehensive enough term, and it would also cover the words 
“or political education” and the words “usefal knowledgte”. But in 
• order to clear all doubts I have added both the words “political education” 
and the words “any other purpose of public utility”. 

Sir, I said the Bill wub based on one or two facts of experience. I may 
here relate a small joke which was current in Bombay and Poona about 
20 years ago. The joke is this. About the year 1905 "the late Mr. Gopal 
Krishna Gokhalc founded the Servants of India Society. Now it happened 
that a Bombay Parsi merchant, with keen and lively business instincts, at 
once wrotfi to Mr. Gokhale congratulating him upon the brilliant idea of 
founding a society for supplying ’domestic servants’. Perhaps- he himself 
was worried with domestic troubles like many of us, and he naturally looked 
upon Mr. Gokhale as a saviour to the contemporary generation of men 
distressed by the eternal problem of domestic servants. And I suppose 
he was also prepared to concede to Mr. Gokhale a patriotism large enough to 
provide domestic servants for the whole of India. When I heard that joke 
for the first time I said aloud to myself “Well, such is fame!” And that 
was the estimate which this Parsi gentleman had formed of the celebrated 
Mr.*Gokhale. This of course is only the ridiculous aspect of the thing; but 
the aerious aspect is 4 this, that the Servants of India Society failed to 
secure registration at the h&nds of the Registrar, not in one but in two 
provinces. That is the fact upon which I want to lay stress. Now, if 
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Mr. Gokhale's Society had wanted to train cooks and scullions, and grooms 
and governesses, then perhaps he would have had no difficulty * in getting his 
Society registered; but if instead of training governesses he was aspiring 
*to train a few Governors at his Society then of course the trouble would 
come in and the Society could not be registered. There wore many other 
^ incidental disadvantages to the Society as my information goes, 

arising out of this refusal of registration, and that was the loss 
of the benefit of a number of annuities which they might have got if the 
Society was a registered one. But of course on that aspect of the question 
1 am not going to lay any stress. J lay stress upon the right of political 
associations and bodies to get their registraticn. From these facts it will 
be seen that the Act does not provide for the registration of political bodies 
or associations, and it will at once bo conceded that the amendment which 
I am seeking to make is essentially useful from that point of view. 

Mr. President: Motion moved. 

“That the Bill further to amend the ^ocieti s Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
.purposes, be taken into consideration 

Kumar Gangan&nd Sinha (Bliagalpur, Fumea aud the Santhal Par- 
ganas : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I have got an amendment, a vitrv small 
amendment to this Bill . . . . 

Mr. President: The amendment dot's not come in now. The motion 
for consideration of this Bill must be first carried before we come to 
.amendments. 

Kumar *Ganganand Sinha: Sir, 1 give my wholehearted support to the 
motion before tin* Hi>ut»e that the Bill be taken into consideration. I 
'entirely agree wdtli the sponsor ot the Bill that Die archaic provisions of 
the Act as it stands at present require a good deal of modification. 1 will 
move mi v amendment at the proper time and then say how J consider the 
Act to be defective In the meanwhile I will content myself with giving 
m\ support to the present motion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non- 
Muhummadan) : Sir, 1 wish to offer a few observations in connection with 
the motion ot my Honourable friend for taking into consideration the Act 
knowm as the Societies Registration Act, XXI of 18G0 

Mr. President: The motion is that this Bill be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Honourable Members wall remember that this 
Bill re-enacts with certain omissions the Parliamentary Statute known as 
the Literary and Scientific Institutions Act, 1854 (17 and 18 Viet. cap. 
112, and sections 20 et 8vq •)• It does not purport to he a new Statute 
but the re-enactment of an old Statute. As such its purpose and object 
is defined and limited bv the short title and the Preamble of the Act. The 
short title to which the Honourable the Mover of the motion has referred is 
“An Act for the registration of literary, scientific* and charitable institu- 
tions” thereby re-enacting the Parliamentary Statute of 1854. In the 
Preamble the purposes for which the Act was enacted are set out. They 
are five in number: first of all, promotion of literature; secondlv, science; 
thirdly, fine arts; fourthly, useful knowledge; and fifthly, charitable pur- 
poses; and these are enumerated by way of greater caution in section 20 
of tho Act. If Honourable Members will turn to section 20 of the Act 
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they will fmdHhat these various enumerations fall under one or other of 
the main heads stated in the Preamble. As for instance, libraries and 
museums will co!*e under the promotion of literature; galleries of paint- 
ings will come under science and fine arts under works of art; under useful 
knowledge comes natural history, mechanical and philosophic inventions, 
instruments or designs; and last of all we have charitable purposes under 
which come charitable societies, orphanages and certain existing societies 
safeguarded bv that section. Reading as I do this Act, I find, that it 
has a very limited object and purpose in view ; and it was to legalise by re- 
enactment certain societies and bodies and the promotion of certain classes 
of interests enumerated in the Preamble. 

Now, the first question that occurs to me is this. With every sympathy 
for the enlargement of the scope of the Bill, how can I do so by adding 
to the categorisation in section 20, these two terms — “the diffusion of 
political knowledge and education”, and “for any purposes of public 
utility.’’ Now, if this Legislature were to tack on to the provisions of 
section 20 these words of sufficient amplitude to cover a wide field of 
activities, which may be classed under the head “any purpose of public 
utility’ \ the result of it would be that the real object und scope of the 
Act itself, which is limited and defined by the Preamble, would be unduly 
enlarged; and I am afraid that if the matter ever went to the courts, 
the courts are likely to hold that this enlargement is not within the special 
provisions of the Societies Registration Act, the purpose of which is 
defined and limited by the Preamble. I should have thought, Sir* that if 
it was intended to extend the provisions of the Societies Registration Act 
to the two purposes mentioned in clause 2 of the Bill, that said purpose 
would be served by either revising the Preamble and then adding on &> 
section 20 the two clauses which are sought to be added on to that section 
here. 

Mr. 0. DuraUwamy Aiyangar: Is it my Honourable friend’s view that 
the Preamble controls the Act to such an extent that, if itf does not coin- 
cide with a section, the section becomes ultra tires? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The Honourable Member, I think, is too astute 
a lawyer to think otherwise. 

My next point is, as I was saying, that if any provision foreign to the 
igain purpose of the Act is desired, we could have an independent Bill 
aa hoc dealing with these two clauses and the other provision of the Socie- 
ties Registration Act might have been assimilated to this Bill. That 
is my technical suggestion. I quite recognise, Sir, the difficulty which the 
Honourable the Mover has, as I feel with him that it is a hardship that the 
Servants of India Society should be called upon to provide the public with 
domestic servants. At the same time I do not see how ''they could be 
refused registration under the Societies Registration Act, because I find 
that one of the purposes for which thiB Act was enacted was to encourage 
the dissemination of useful knowledge. And the dissemination of political 
education is, I venture to think, dissemination of a useful knowledge. 
Therefore, I submit that even under the existing Act it is possible to 
regtoer societies constituted and formed for the sole purpose of diffusing- 
polity education. Now, Sir, if that were the only object, I have not 
the slightest doubt that I Bhould wholeheartedly support my friend in spite- 
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of some scruples of conscience from which I sutler whore I should be 
able to add this clause to section 20 without revising the other correspond- 
ing clauses of the Bill. But when I deal with the next clause, namely v 
with the words “and for any other purpose of public ut4lt\ ”, then 1 pause 
and consider what is “any other purpose of public utility , ' ’ 1 do not see 
how it comes under any of the five main clausos, the purpose for which 
the Act itself was enacted in 1854 and re-enacted “with certain omissions 
in 1800. I therefore ask the Honourable the Mover to enlighten me and to 
dispel the ignorance from which, Sir, 1 sutler, because, in the first place, 

1 should like to have a definition of the w ? ords “public utility Unless 
you define the purpose of “public utility”, you will be using terms and 
importing them into an Act of the Indian Legislature which is likely to 
cause considerable difficulty in practice. 

Mv second submission is that, assume for the sake of argument, that 
we allow’ an extremeh vague, ambiguous, and 1 venture to submit, diffuse 
term to get into this Act, how is it likoh to promote the real object which 
the Honourable the Mover has in view;, that these societies must be regis- 
tered? My friend said that when he was drafting this Bill his primary 
concern was to extend its provisions to societies constituted for the diffu- 
sion of political education, bill he thought at the same time that he might 
kill tw'o birds with orn* stone, and therefore he has added clause (b) without 
sufficient' advertence I vertirn* to submit, to the real purpose* he had in 
view,*' and I submit that in cases of this kind sitnph putting info an Act 
of the Legislature phrases of tins character leads to the protraction of 
litigation and difficulties of construction, and 1 therefore submit, that they 
cause confusion in the interpretation of an Ad which must be perspicacious 
and clear to the layman who reads if If is certainly not clear to me, and 
1 «thinkv,jt was not char fo the Honourable fhe Mover, because he has 
hiri^self said that as he was drafting this Bill he thought that it would 
serve tome sort of purpose, some useful purpose, in the near or distant 
fut ire, flic charted er of which he had not clearly perceive’ or visualised 
by adding these words to section 20 

Now I subrrtft, Sir, that the Legislature must be extremely careful 
in selecting it# language and not use one w T ord, one comma or colon, the 
meaning and extent of which it does riot appreciate and understand, and 
T for one w p ould most reluctant to vote for clause (h) unless, Sir, my 
mental ignorance is dissipated b\ a clearer enunciation of the meaning and 
purpose for wdajch this clause was enacted On the w’hole, Sir, having 
given such consideration as 1 can fo the Honourable the Mover, and after 
giving him credit for being the Mover of the Bill, and at the same time 
mv utmost svmpftthv for clause (a) and mv desire to insert it m section 20, 

T would suggest, Hint the best course for the Honourable the Mover is to 
commit his Bill to a Select Commit tec where* flic whole question enn be 
threshed out, and the suggestions I have made considered 

Sir, T move that the Bill he referred to a Select Committee 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Bornr ’Representative) Sir, I*had no mind to inter- 
' vene in this debate at all but for the ext raordinnn speech which rn\ learn- 
ed friend has just made He has his owm difficult ies, and T believe if In** 
had been so inclined, he could have himself solved his difficulties The 
real difficulty that he wanted to urge on this Hourc w r as that clause (f>) 
was likely to introduce a matter into this Bill which was evidently, accord- 
ing to him, outside the scope of the original Act That is the sum and 
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substance of his objection. As a lawyer, I believe he should not have 
found any difficulty whatever in interpreting the words “for any other 
pui?>ose of public mility”, because I believe, more than anybody else in 
this House, he is aware of the well known legal maxim ‘ eujusdem generis ' . 
The words “any other purpose of public utility”, if there is an occasion 
for interpreting them at all, would be interpreted to mean only any other, 
purpose of public utility such as has been contemplated by the Act. The 
principle of eujusdem generis would certainly apply, and there will be 
no difficulty for anybody who has to interpret these words or to administer 
this Act to find out whether the particular purpose for which the registra- 
tion of a body will be sought will come within the r scope of the Act or 
not. When there are so many categories of objects’ mentioned, it would 
not be difficult for the officer who has to administer this Act to find out 
whether a particular society, which has as its object or purpose some 
definite public utility described therein, comes within the five objects or 
the five purposes mentioned in the Act or not. It is a matter of common 
sense, and there is no necessity for giving any definition of the words 
“public utility”, because the words obviously mean such public utility 
as has been contemplated by the law, and in keeping with other 
purposes specifically mentioned before. The object of thi insertion* of the 
words “any other purpose” is to show that the list of tbo kiBtiSutiona given 
in section 70 is not exhaustive but only illustrative Tfyat is the 4 8hly 
object. If that particular view is taken into consideration, the difficulty 
which my learned friend finds in accepting clause (b) and consequently in 
accepting the whole section, in spite of his considered opinion* tHat sub- 
clause (a) of that section is necessmry will be at once obviated And \ 
thorefore think that there is no reason for taking this small matt&* to ft, 
Select Committee and devoting one or two days or even a few hours to c<fn- 
sider whether these words should remain or some other words should t>e in- 
troduced* Thnt can be done on the floor of the House cv£n if necessary 
On taking this point of view into its consideration, T believe the nouse 
will see that it is another unnecessary dilatory mot iorr* which he has 
suggested to-day. I therefore support the original proposition 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member)- Sir, let 
mo assure m\ Ilononrnbl > friend who moved tlm "Bill tint 1 am not going 
to oppose it, that I am abo ver\ anxious for tin* diffusion of political educa- 
tion, and if the Jaw doe-. not allow societies with such an aim to be incor- 
porated,*! should be the first to desire to help them. But 1 take it that 
the real object of m\ Honourable friend in bringing his -Bill forward is 
not so much to promote that diffusion of political education as to enable 
those bodies which arc engaged in this missionary task to obtain some 
form of corporate existence which would enable them to have a corporate 
being to bold property and to have a corporate entifv of tHhir own That, 

I take it, is the real object behind bis motion He tells us that a verv 
well known society, the Servants of India, -were unable to obtain regis- 
tration under that somewhat ancient Act of 1860. My Honourable friend 
passed severe strictures on the draftsmen of that Act Well, Sir, it is 
many \ears ago an£ these gentlemen who sit behind me will have their 
withers entirely umvrung. They must have all passed over to the great 
majority. It was in fact a copy of an English Act and the amendment 
which my Honourable friend has brought forward is itself not altogether 
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impeccable. I will not criticise it at this stage boeause we are merely deal- 
ing with the principles of the Bill which is to enable this particular olass 
of society to get some form of incorporation. With that principle, I am in 
entire sympathy I think registered societies of that character might be 
extremely valuable, but, Sir, I have a doubt and it is mainly a legal 
doubt. And I should like to submit it to my Honourable friend and I 
shall await his answer with interest. As my Honourable friend knows, 
two years after the passing of the Literary and Scientific Institution, the 
Companies Act was passed and that Act with its various amendments is 
now the Indian Companies Act, Act VII of 1918. Now, the doubt I have 
is : is it not possible for a society such as my Honourable friend contem- 
plates to be incorporated under the far better provisions, the far more 
full provisions of the Indian Companies Act rather than to be incorporated 
under the rather out-of-date and antiquated provisions of the Act which 
he seeks to amend? And if it is a fact — ihere are many lawyers in this 
House who will help in this — if it is .* fact that a body of that kind can 
be incorporated under that Act, is not my Honourable friend’s difficulty 
already met under that Act? 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar : Under what section? 

« t . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 would ask my Honourable 
friqJKT hi* ever attempted to get his society registered 

under ilie> Companies Ao(? 

, Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division- Non- Muhammadan 
Kura!): May I answer that question 0 We have tried to get the Servants 
ol India Noeiei\ registered under ihe Charitable Sock ties Act of 1800, but 
not until r the Indian Companies Act. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 am much obliged to my 
Honourable friend Therefore, Uie point really lias never been tested under 
the Companies Act Well, m> Honourable friend says: Under what 
Motion * \s he is a lawyer, lie i- well aware that under section 5 of tin* 
Act \ nu can form an incorporated company If you form a public com- 
} my, \ou must Lax i* 7 people. If you want a privite comp.tm . you 
most ln\o two or more, and you can form a company for unv lawful 
object There is no restriction It is \cr\ wide indeed and tin* diffusion 
o| polrica 1 education mn ( be a lawful object Then f ore, there’ w r ould 
be no ddl'amlt \ . om would think under that section, to such a society 
reeMered under the Dompnnie*- Act Tf it nun be ur« T ed that the Servant a 
of India Society would not like to follow that course because it v onld 
mxolye their having “Limited” put after their name, T think T am right 
in saying that Ihero are certain provisions in the Companies Act which 
will enable them to avoid that if they don't apply- their profits to any other 
objects than their own aims. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: You moan section 20? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, section 26. Now, Str, 
and that is the doubt I have T don’t w^ant to oppose ihe principle of 
,the Bill. 1 am in sympathv with the Bill T don't want to oppose the 
drafting, because the House will have ample opportunity of doing that 
when the motion for consideration is put and mv friend, Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, will then be able to again urge the arguments which he might have 

d 2 
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deferred until we name to the clause by clause consideration. I am quite* 
prepared to accept, as far as I am concerned, the motion that the Bill ba 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. N. O* Kelkar: Sir, with regard to the remarks of Sir Hari Singh. 
Gour, of course, I admit my inability to dispel his ignorance, for two* 
reasons. First, in many cases, there is no real ignorance; he only pre- 
tends it. And in other cases, when there is ignorance, it is so dense that 
it is impossible to remove it. Now, I would sux only this about the 
motion that he has made. If he was really, if I am to suppose that he 
was really, actuated by a spirit of friendliness in his attempt to make 
that suggestion, why did he not himself give that amendment before? 
If he wanted really .to help me, there was time enough to send in an 
amendment so that his amendment could have been accepted. I had no 
objection to accepting it — and that amendment being made, of course my 
purpose would have been served. But instead of sending in that amend- 
ment in good time, he now stands up and makes a difficulty. Therefore, 
I think that he is not actuated by a spirit of friendliness towards one part 
at least of the Bill. Then, he says, it is confusing to have the words 
“public utility” in the Act But T would only ask him to v nut the ]yords 
“public utility” side by side with “useful knowledge” arta I would ask 
him to make a choice as to which would be really more oc5nfu^it%. <Bc>th 
the expressions are so broad in their application that it is vefy difficult *to 
choose so far as the difficulty of confusion is concerned ' And & he can 
accept the words of section 20, namely “useful knowledge” as not causing 
confusion, ho should similarly be prepared to accept my words “publics 
utility” as also not causing confusion. 

Then, with regard to the observation made by my friend, Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, he said that political education was not the real object, but 
incorporation was the real object. Well, I really object to that Why 
Bhould he* assume that n corporation which wants to set itself up as a 
political bo£y intending to give political education to society and doing 
political propaganda over the country, whv should he assume that it is 
not one of the objects of a political association to give political education? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Mv Honourable friend has 
misunderstood me entirely What I said was that your object was to get 
an incorporated institution There is nothing to prevent the diffusion of 
political oducation by an unincorporated association- I understood what 
'you want is incorporation. The Honourable Member, I think, has mis- 
understood my point. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Then, with regard to the suggestion that a society 
like that should seek registration under the Companies Act, I shall simply 
characterise it as fantastic. In the first place, \ou will see, Sir, that the 
societies mentioned under section 5 of the Companies Act are supposed to 
be societies concerning themselves in pounds, shillings and pence, in 
business. 

4 The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Not in the least. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: You read “Company having the liability of its mem- 
bers limited *\ but 'in the case of an association like the one I have in 
mind there is no question of limited or unlimited liability. As I pointed 
out in my first speech, exercising the four functions or privileges which 
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incorporation givcB, namely of holding corporate property, running a 
corporate government ... 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City : Non -Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, on 
a point of information. May I invito the Honourable the Home Member's 
attention to clause 14 of the Societies Registration Act? 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is not entitled 
to make a speech at this stage. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I am merely asking the Honourable Member's 
attention to a point which he raised — whether such a society could not 
without difficulty be incorporated under the Companies Act. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I think it is an irregular 

method of doing it. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Mi. Kelkar will please proceed with hiB 
reply. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: That at least is my view Ihnt the Companies to be 
registered under the Companies Aet are principally intended to be Com- 
panies concerning themselves with some kind ol business or another. There 
must be profit in the business; that seems t-o be an essential idea; whether 
that profit is not ultimately appropriated for selfish purposes or spent on 
public purposes is another matter. But in the idea itself of companies 
registerel under the Act, there is pounds, shillings and pence. Whereas 
that is not the ease with the kind of societies with which we are concerned. 
Now, if that could really serve the purpose not only for political associa- 
tions and bodies but for all those kinds of associations which are mention- 
ed in section 20 of 4 he Heg’stration Act then why was not this Act 
repealed? I do not think the Legislatme ever intends to keep two enab- 
ling parallel Statutes on the record at the saint' time. If, as my Hon- 
ourable friend po uts oul, 'he real purpose of the k t ind of society T am 
thinking of would he served b\ the Companies Aet, then at the end of the 
Companies Act a repeal of the Societies "Registration Act should have been 
aetualK enacted But that enactment is kept al’vc, and my contention 
is that a societ\ like the one I am contemplating must ho put on the same 
righteous level the societies mentioned in section 20 and not on the 
sarnt 1 sordid level as the socirtieR eonteui plated under the Companies Act. 

Then, with regard to stetinn 20, I will just read the whole of the sec- 
tion to convince the Hou^e that the suggestion is simply absurd, and 
that no society like the one 1 have in mind would go in for registration 
under that section The House will hear with me while 1 read the whole 
of section 20: 

“(1) Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the Local Government that an 
association capable of being foimed as a limited company has been or is about to 
be formed foi promoting commerce, art, science, charity, oi any other useful object, 
and applies or intends to apply its piofits if any (mind you , profits »?? the “ first pace) 
or other income in promoting its objects, and to prohibit the payment of any dividend 
to its membeis ( mark the word ' dividend ’), the Local Government may, by license 
under the hand of one of its Secretaries, direct that the association b© registered as 
a company with limited liability, without the addition of the word ‘Limited* to "its 
name, and the association may be registered accordingly. 

(2) A li< ense by the Local Government under this section may be granted on suck 
conditions and subject to such regulations as the Local Government thinks fit and 
those conditio s and regulations shall be binding on the association, and shall, if 
the Local Government so directs, be inserted in the memorandum and articles, or 
in one of those documents. 
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(3) The association, shall,' registration, enjoy all the privileges of limited 
companies, and be subject to all their obligations, except those of using the word 
‘Limited’ as any part of its name, and of publishing its name and of fifing lists of 
members and doctors and managers with the registrar. 

(4) A license tttfder this section may at any time be revoked {these words should 
be marked ), a license under this section may at any time be revoked — by the Local 
Government and upon revocation the Registrar shall enter the word ‘Limited’ at 
the end of the name of the association upon the register, and the association shall 
cease to enjoy the exemptions and privileges granted by this section : 

Provided that, before a license is so revoked, etc.” 

Now, 1 usk any fair-minded Member of this House whether that is a 
section under which any spirited or self-respecting political society or 
association would like itself to be registered when there is that other Act 
available. 

Mr. H. G. Oocke (Bombay : European) : Is the Honourable Member 
aware that the European Association is registered under this Act? 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: I do not know. I cannot speak for the sentiments 
of the European Association. I suspect that their Association is prima- 
rily concerned with pounds, shillings and pence. ( Some Honourable 
Members : “ No, no.”) I have not got that sordid idea at any rate of 
political bodies which seek registration in India for political propaganda 
and work. I can never think even of the European Association without * 
that underlying thought of pounds, shillings and pence. If there are two 
parallel enactments available to- them and if they go to the other Act I 
can at. once see that they intend to be a limited company with some busi- 
ness in hand, though of course with the ultimate charitable purpose of 
appropriating some of the profits for a public purpose. That is another 
tiling. The kind of society I have in mind differs in essentials from the 
kind of societv contemplated under section 20. I think it is absolutely 
an insult to the societies which 1 have got in my mind and an insult to 
the intelligence of this House for the Honourable the Home Member to 
BUggest that the kind of associations which I havo in view should get them- 
selves registered under the Companies Act. Of course ho has asked why 
the Servants of India Society did not register itself under that Act. I 
think if he seriously puts that question he will get an answer which will 
ring in his ears. 

The Honourable Mr. S. R. Das (Law Member) : The answer is that 
they never thought of it. 

(Mr. President then rose to put the question.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddixn&n: I should like to reply, Sir, 

I fear at somo length. 

" The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 

The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minut( s to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 

• MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been received 
from the Secret ary oi the Council of State : 

“I am directed to inform the Legislative Assembly that the following motion was 
carried in the Council of State at their meeting held on the 15th of February 1927 and f 
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to request the concurrettce of the Legislative Assembly the rec omm e n dation 
contained therein . 

‘That this Council do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that the Bill to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to the provision, maintenance and 
control of lighthouses by ’the Government in Bntish India be referred 
to a Joint Committee ot this Council and of the Legislative Assembly 
and that the Joint Committee do consist of twelve membeis.’ ” 

THE SOCIETIES REGISTRATION (AMENDMENT) BILL — contd. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I am inde ed a very 
unfortunate man. (An Honourable Member: “Are you?”) I spent Borne 
time this morning in endeavouring to hflp mv Honourable friend, Mr. 
Kelkar I endeavoured to sla>s\ lnm that I had great sympathy for him. 
Not only that, but I frankly appreciated his difficulties; and, Sir, v\hat is tho 
result? He returned to rne a most disappointing answer Ho found in my 
legitimate criticism of a possible 1 ‘gal point that the position was so serious* 
that when the Home Member gave 4 hat reply it would ring in the ears of 
India. Sir this is a smallish Bill, if 1 may say so, to give such remark- 
able results whatever my reply had been. 

Now, Sir, I should like to tell the House that I did not take my Hon- 
ourable friend Air. Kelkar l>\ surprise. I did not spring this point about 
the Company law upon him without having warned him. I had some' 
conversation with him and he was aware of the point and 1 thought that 
he would have welcomed this discussion and would have overwhelmed me 
with his knowledge, doubtless much greater than mine, of the Company 
law* It is true I did draft the Indian Companies Act; still there is no* 
reason why I should claim to know much about it. Well, Sir, tho only 
difference really between us is whether in suggesting to him that tho Ser- 
vants of India Society that well known -ind important society, might 
register itself under tho Companies Act and thereby avoid the trouble they 
find themselves in I was making any unreasonable or any improper sug- 
gestion. Now, Sir, I must beg the House to believe me that I was in 
perfect good faith when I made the suggestion. I was making a very 
serious suggestion. My Honourable friend, Mr Kelkar, told us that no 
respectable non-trading society would care to be registered under the 
Companies Act My Honourable friend Mr Cocke interrupting instanced 
the case of the European Association Well, Sir, perhaps he was unfor- 
tunate in suggesting the European Association in this House, but still to 
my mind at is a very respectable association But perhaps my Honour- 
able friend will permit me to sav »*hat I have in my hand a list of one 
or two associations which hnve been registered under the Companies Act 
and T ihink mv Honourable friend will agree that thev are societies that 
are certainly respectable One is a religious societv, fhe Indian Catholic 
Association of Southern India That appears to be a very respectable 
society. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjorc cum Trichinopoly: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Thev have their own troubles. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend will 
probably bear me out and T shall expect his support on that pom 4 - as to the 
next two societies, the K ( ing Edward Educational Societv which appa- 
rently operates in Cannrn and the Nursing Association which operates in 
Madras Therefore, /Rere is no slur in the suggestion that a society 
should register itself under the Company law. 
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Fandtt Hirday jfeth Knnxm: ,May 1 put a question to the Honourable 
Member? Perhaps he would reply to it at this stage. Does he consider 
whether, if the S&rvant^* of India Society, for instance, is registered under 
the Indian Companies Act, it would be exempt from the payment of in- 
come- tax? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : 1 should certainly deprecate, 
in the absence of my Honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett, any sugges- 
tion ithat any society which has an income should be exempt from income- 
tax, and I am Rure this House would bo inclined to take that view also. 
I was developing the point that really there is nothing derogatory in the 
suggestion that a society should register itself under the Companies Act- 
My Honourable iriend made a point that the Companies Act really is one 
only for tdie sordid associations which care for nothing but rupees, annas 
and pies, and that, if you register yourself under that, after all you can have 
no really high ideals and irt would be a slur on that society which does 
such admirable work in India and which is so ably represented in this 
House to trust the Companies Act. My Honourable friend read — and I 
will not weary the House by again reading — section 26 of the Companies 
Act, but I Rhould have thought it was a refutation of his own contention, 
because there you have the Ac f referring to associations formed for pro- 
moting commerce (there you have the rupees certainly), art, science, reli- 
gion, charily or any other useful object The Act itself contemplates 
these societies. My Honourable friend Mr. Jayakar with very great 
courtesy came to me after the debate was over and suggested to me his 
point in connection with section 14 of the Societies "Registration Act. I 
am much obliged to him for doing so, because it gives me nn opportunity 
•of dealing with what T stm sure he must feel a difficulty He referred me 
to section 14 of the Ac 4 which provides for what is to happen on dissolu- 
tion of a soeietv and he said rightly— T saw his point — “Here you are, there 
is a great difference in the Companies Act If one of these societies 
is dissolved, you apply the Cypres’ doctrine of trustee-ship ’’ But 
that ir me 4 quite easily m the case of resist rni ion of societies under 
the Companies Act, because a society of the class we have in mind would 
naturally also make provision for that in its own arth'les • I understand 
that in fae + it iR the practice for Charitable Societies registered under the 
Companies Act, to provide that after liquVuting 4 heir debt's T supp o in' 
Honourable friend will admit that even the Servants of India Sociotv 
would luiao to pav their debts — after liquidating their debts, the surplus of 
the assets on a liquidation should he applied on the same sort of doctrine 
ns von have under section 14 That, Sir, is the answer on that point. 
Well, Sir, 1 think T have renllv been rather confirmed — T am sorrv to have 
to snv.so — rather confirmed in the view T originnlh took, but it would 
be quite possible' and not derogatory and perhaps even useful for the 
Servants of India Society to come under the Companies Act and I will 
explain wliv; for this reason i 4 hat the Societies Registration Act, as my 
Honourable friend pointed out and rightly pointed out, is a verv antiquated 
Act and is deficient in procedure For example, it does not contain *tliose 
meticulous requirements hr to accounts which are insisted on in the Com- 
panies Act, and is in many wavs calculated to secure better provision for 
the objects of the soeietv and to prevent- the funds of a sooietv from 
being diverged from their proper channels. I had to make this rather 
long reply to el^ar myself of thje charge, a rather unreasonable 
charge considering that I was trying to help the Honourable Member, of 
making a suggestion that was fantastic. Surely if there waB any fantasy, 
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it waB his own. I think my suggestion that societies should register under 
the Companies Act a very proper and reasonable* suggestion, and one that 
should be considered. 

I will not oppose the consideration motion at this stage, but if I am 
advised by competent legal authority at a further stage that registration 
can and ought to be effected under the Companies Act, I may take action 
in another place. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

“That the Bill further to ar^end the Societies Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
purposes, bo taken into consideration/’ 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

“That the Bill further to amend the Societies Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
purposes, be referred to a Select Committee.” 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question then is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Societies Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
purposes, be taken into consideration.” 

Tlio motion was idopied. 

Mr. President: Clause 2. 

(On K uiuar (Jungiinand Sinlm rising to move his amendments.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, on a point of order — 
I should dislike exceedingly to object oil an unnecessary point of order — 
but 1 onh received the amendments that appear in the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s name Ibis morning. If if were only an amendment of substance I 
would not object, hut 1 undeistand that the amendment is of some im- 
pel tanoe as it ma\ raise a question of sanction I therefore object on the 
ground that I lm\e not had sufficient time to consider the amendments. 

Mr. President: Under tin* circumstances, the Ulmir is not disposed to 
suspend the Standing Order to enable the Honourable Member to move 
his amendment. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non -Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, while approving of this section, 1 wish to point out that really the 
Indian Uompanies Act docs not at all apply to the cases which wore put 
forward as cases requiring special registration by mv Honourable friend, 
Mr Kelkar. The Uompanies Act no doubt allows anv company to be 
formed for anv law ful purpose, and prohibits certain companies being 
formed without registration, unless they carry on business for the purpose 
of gain. T1 does not mean that companies cannot be formed for a lawful 
purpose. Idie whole object of such associations as were referred to in Mr. 
Kelkar ’s speech is to get them registered and to give them n quasi- corporate 
existence for cert a ; n legal purposes, and that eaij be achieved much more 
easily bv the compendious procedure indicated by that antiquated Act 
than by the elaborate provisions of the Companies Act. No doubt, it is 
open to those associations who wish to dedicate their profits and incomtJ to 
charitable objects to avail themselves of the provisions of section 20 of the 
Companies Act, but still those companies must be associations capable of 
being formed as limited companies. They are only capable of being form- 
ed as limited companies when there is a share capital or other requirements. 
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I do xtfot know about the* Servants of India Society, but there are many 
societies formed' for p<9Ricftl purposes which cannot have a share capital. 
It is therefore impossible that these associations can be registered under 
the Companies Act, and even if some of them by having a share capital 
could be registered under the Companies Act, it is most inexpedient that 
they should be governed by the Companies Act, which would frustrate the 
objects of summary registration I don’t think that political associations 
do require registration Speaking for myself I do not desire that such 
associations should have this kind of statutory recognition I would desire 
that they be free of these entanglements. They will be otherwise com- 
pelled to submit accounts and to be supervised by Government Depart- 
ments. That is a matter of detail. There are however some political 
associations which may require to have the benefit of this registration, and 
I don’t see why they should be prevented from having the benefits of that 
registration I do not believe it necessary that political associations should 
be registered in this country, having regard to the present system of Gov- 
ernment 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

• Clause 1 was added to the Bill 

The Title and Preamble wore added to the Bill. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar : Sir, I move that the Bill be passed. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I have only one obser- 
vation to make, and that is that my Honourable friend, the lato Advocate 
General of Madras, tells us he is against political societies being given 
corporate existence. I would ask him with the authority of his great 
experience of law to tell the House how they can hold property if they are 
not incorporated. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

” That the Bill further to amend the Societies Registration Act, 1860, for certain 
purposes, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

THE LAND ACQUISITION (AMENDMENT) BILL 
Mr* N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division • Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, 
for certain purposes, be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions 
thereon. 

Sir, on this subject the preliminary remarks that I had to make were 
made in my last speech on the last occasion, of course not knowing at 
✓that stage that a convention was being established that Bills should not be 
opposed by Government at the time of introduction. At any rate what I 
had to say has been said before ; therefore T do not wish to take up the 
time of this House by making further remarks. 

What I wish to say at this stage is that the motion I am moving is an 
absolutely modest one. I recognise this fact that it is no use winning this 
Bill by a snatch victory or losing it by a snatch defeat There are many 
points in this Bill which may be contentious, and I can quite conceive an 
honest difference of opinion in regard ip some of the points. I am per- 
sonally convinced of the reasonableness of my points, but that is not the 
whole thing. Manx associations and public bodies who are interested in 
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land acquisition, may have got other views on .the irabject, and it is 
therefore absolutely reasonable that we should hear views lrom all Bides 
before going to Select Committee and pressing my amendments. 
I am certain that the Bill will come back with a large bod\ of opinion in 
my favour. Then 1 will move that it Should be sent to a Select Commit- 
tee In the meanwhile I would only sa t \ that my motion In ing one for its 
circulation, I trust that the Government will not need to oppose it at this 
si age. 1 do not expect them to send it abroad with a blessing, lull I hope 
that they will not send it oui with a curse. I therefore mo\e that my 
motion should he (accepted. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore (Secretary, Education, Health and Lands): 
Sir, l am glad that my Honourable triend has asked (or circula- 
tion, for 1 am afraid Government would have had to oppose any other 
motion. The changes which thw Bill se< ks to bring about are of a some- 
what revolutionary' character, and before this House is in a, position to 
address itself to their closer exammatioi , as my Honourable friend quite 
rightly remarked, it should be in possession of the criticism of bodies who 
wi 11 primarily be affected by these changes and ol authorities and indi- 
viduals whose experience of land acquisition practice and procedure must 
he of great value in assisting this House to come to correct conclusions. 
As my Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar has remarked, it is not merely Local 
Governments that are interested. Local bodies, municipalities, railways 
and companies are all intimately concerned, and T feel that they should 
he given the fullest possible opportunity for the free expression of their 
view's before the House got s further into this measure But I think, Sir, 
it is necessary that I should take this opportunity of indicating the objec- 
tions and I may say they are serious objections, which Government see 
to this measure. I shall try and confine myself as far as possible to the 
general features of this Bill and refer only to individual provisions so far 
as this may be necessary to facilitate reference to and illustrate the 
general principles involved. 

The first important feature of this Bill, Sir, is that it substitutes 
judicial courts and provincial Legislative Councils for Local Governments 
as judges of wlmt constitutes a public purpose within the meaning of the 
Act and of the need for the compulsory acquisition of property for that 
purpose Lot me take first the question of judicial courts. 1 contend 
that a judicial court is not and cannot be as good a judge of public needs 
as a Provincial Government because it cannot possess that wide adminis- 
trative experience and knowledge which is necessary to assess fairly and 
justly public needs and requirements. Then, Sir, 1 speak under correction, 
it seems to mo that no judicial court has anywhere been invested with the 
power of final decision on this question. I say final decision because, as 
far as I con sec from the Act, there is no provision for appeal from the 
decision of the district court on this point. 

Now, Sir, let us come to local Legislative Councils and the part they 
are destined to pla\ in this land acquisition drama which my Honourable 
friend proposes to stage. Let me read sub-clause (2) of clause 6 of the 
Bill. It runs as follows: 

“Provided also that no such declaration (namely, a declaration that the purpose 
is a public purpose) shall be made unless the purpose for which the land may be 
needed to be acquired has been approved as a public purpose by a specific resolution 
of the Legislative Council of the Province in which the land may be situated.” 
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From the dim memories of my past district experience, let me resus- 
3 citate the recollection of a case in which I once acquired for a 

v ' P#M * certain municipality, let us call it A, 3 cents of land for a public 

latrine. I venture modestly to suggest that I did my work fairly and 
expeditiously, and in a very short time, a matter of days, the inhabitants 
of the town of A were blessed with the convenience desired. Now, what 
would happen if my Honourable friend has his way? The town of A 
might clamour for its latrine, but not a little finger could be raised to 
satisfy that clamour or that need until, to use the words of the Bill, 
the purpose for which the land was required had been approved as a 
public purpose by a specific resolution of the Legislative Council of the 
Province. It might well be, Sir, that the Council might not be in Session 
at the time the proposal was advanced. That would mean an initial delay 
amounting in some cases perhaps to months. Then, Sir, when the ques- 
tion came before the Council there might be a debate and in the end you 
might perhaps get your specific resolution declaring that a public latrine 
was a public purpose within the moaning of the Act. But, Sir, you would 
merely by this resolution be authorised to set in motion the further 
cumbrous procedure demanded by this Bill. In the meantime, Sir, what 
happens to the town of A? The convenience and desire of the town of A, 
the urgent needs of public health and sanitation, what happens to them? 
"That, Sir, seems to me to be a serious demerit ot this Bill. As for the 
grievous waste of n Council’s time which this proposal must involve I need 
say nothing. It must be obvious. 

Then, Sir, I come to the second important feature of this Bill and 
that is the institution of boards of arbitration, normally elected by both 
parties to the dispute. The present procedure in acquisition cases is briefly 
as follows. The Collector investigates a case fully; he then proceeds to 
make an award and if the party interested is not satisfied with that award, 
ho may require that the case be remitted for the consideration of the Court, 
the court being defined as the principal civil court of original jurisdiction. 
There is an appeal from the award of the Court or from an> part of that 
award, subject to the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code, to the High 
Court and eventually to Tlis Majesty in Council. Now, Sir, what does the 
Bill propose to do? It proposes to interpose a court of arbitration between 
the award of the Collector and the appeal to the district court. The pro- 
cedure will bo as follows. The Collector makes his aw T ard. If a party is 
not satisfied with that award, he may ask for a hoard of arbitr dion. After 
this body, with the inevitable delays which must attend upon its processes, 
has furictioned, there still lies an appeal to the district court and evontually 
to the High Court. With all due deference to my friond, I fail to see 
" any possible advantage in this procedure. On the coni ran there seem to 
me to be grave disadvantages in the procedure w’hich he has suggested. 
It is slow, it is cumbrous, it must be more costly, and it does not provide 
to mv mind any additional safeguard more effective and more efficient than 
is provided under the existing law. 

Then, Sir, T come to the third main feature of this Bill 

« 

Hr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member was arguing as 
if he was opposing *the motion for circulating this Bill. The Honourable 
Member knows that the only motion before the House is that the Bill be 
• circulated for eliciting opinions, and that motion, if carried, does not 
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commit this House or Government to any principle contained therein. I 
could quite understand the Honourable Members spetch if there was also 
a motion for reference of this Bill to Select Committee. Then it would 
be perfectly open to him to go into the principles of the Bill and discuss 
them at 'length as the Honourable Member is now doing. I would like the 
Honourable Members to bo as brief as possible on this motion. They are 
entitled to state their objections to the Bill, but they need not enter into 
a lengthy discussion of the details of those objections. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I take- it, Sir, that you do not object to my statement 
of the Government objections to this measure. I am perfectly within my 
right, I take it, in bringing tho .0 objections to the notice of the House 
bofore circulation. I shall, however, try and be as briof as possible in 
deference to your ruling, though this must handicap my exposition of the 
Government case. 

I said the third important feature w'us the compulsory provision of land 
or housing accommodation in certain cases to individuals who were dis- 
possessed under land acquisition pr* ct edings. The language used in clause 
11 is that provision shall be made “ for the housing of evicted persons 
mutable to their position in life or lor securing to them approximately the 
same convenience* and comfort as was available, etc/’. Now, Sir, 1 think 
this is dangerously loose language, and it must lead us into grave difficulties. 
As the ('hair has ruled that J should not go into any detail 1 refrain from 
pointing out in what particulars and for w T hat reasons I consider the* 
language* dangerous. 

The ne*xt main features of the Bill ure embodied in those provisions 
restricting the e*xtensiem of the* benefits of this Act to certain companies 
and restricting the power of Government — both the Government of India 
and the* Local Governments — to enter into agreements with companies to 
provide land for their purposes. I would merely point out that these res- 
trictions muj re'sult in grave* obstacles being placed in the way of industrial 
and economic development. 

The*re is only one other point that I would like to refer to before I close 
and that is in clause 17. Clause 17 provides that in the assessment of 
compensation due regard should be* paid to “ the special adaptability 
of the land for any potential use* or improvement.” Sir, I hesitate to 
believe* that my Honourable friend lias ‘really carefully examined the 
implications of those* words 

Sir, I could, ii 1 had time, continue this tale* of my objections because 
as far as l can see* clause after clause of this Bill simply bristles with diffi- 
culties. But 1 think 1 have said enough to justily my suggestion that the 
H ono 111 a l le the Mover of this Bill has failed to realise the full implica- 
tions of all its precisions, and 1 hope* that that will to some extent be 
rt*ine*died when circulation lias taken place. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield ((Vtiltal Provinces. Nominated Official): Sir 1 find 
myself m some* difficulty 111 rising to say an\ thing about this Bill in view' of 
your ruling that wo must he as brici as possible because the Bill m only 
proposed lobe circulated for the* purpose of eliciting* opinion. I take it, how- 
eve*r, Sir, that u lien a Bill is to he circulated lor eliciting opinion it is 
only fair that we and the country should know exactly wdiai is the intention 
ol the Mover of tho Bill and what generally is the attitude, certainly of the 
Government towards it, and of the Mover and those whom he represents, 
and possibly also of other parties. I am not familiar, Sir, with the pro- 
cedure of this House but I seem to* remember the other day, when we 
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were discussing another Bill, that one Member said it was necessary to 
give a Jead to the country on a Bill of any importance. 

1 had intended, Sir, to discusB this Bill in three aspects. The Bill 
roughly speaking may be divided into three parts. First, there is a very 
small clause having a certain effect on industry. Then there are a number 
of clauses which affect the machinery for administering the Act. And 
lastly, there are some clauses which deal with the extent and character of 
compensation. Now, Sir, the difficulty that 1 find and that 1 think people 
outside this House will find in considering this Bill is that the Honour- 
able Mover in his speech made when he introduced the Bill, and also in 
the Statement of Objects and Reasons, has not clearly indicated the in- 
tention underlying all the provisions or even the main provisions of this 
Bill. Take for instance clause 2 which affects industry. That amends 
section 3 of the Act which deals with acquisition on behalf of companies, 
and as I understand it, it is now proposed by this clause to limit the appli- 
cation of the Act to what we may describe briefly as indigenous companies. 
I should have been inclined to think that this clause had slipped in acci- 
dentally because, as I have said, there is no mention of it in the State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons; friere was, so far as I have read, no mention 
of it in the Honourable Mover’s speech, and I had hoped, Sir, that to-day 
I should at least have heard what was the intention underlying it. I had 
hoped, Sir, that the Honourable Mover would remember that many of us 
are new Members of this body and we can hardly be expected to know all 
that lias taken place before in it It was, Sir, I might say a mere accident 
that I discovered that such a body as the External Capital Committee had 
over existed or had e\er dealt with this matter. It is of course within the 
recollection of some Members of this House because there are at least two 
Members who are now in the House or at least arc Members of the House, 
who represented tho House on this Committee If I understand this clause 
aright, it attempts to discriminate against companies which were previously 
included in section 3 of the Land Acquisition \ct and which therefore had 
tho right to acquire land under that Act in this country. Now, Sir, 
surolv that involves a ver\ important principle. Tt is a matter which is 
dealt with at some length 1>\ the Fxternal Capital Committee In order to 
he brief l will merelv refer to their summary of recommendations* in which 
they aa\ : 

“Though in certain immrt arises tho control of external capital may be necessary 
in the interests of India, general measures di* criminating against »t 01 penalising it 

either by way of ta\n ion or by wav of control would, so far from assisting the 

development of those i sources 01 fostering the interests of Ihe Indian investor, be 

definitely in] minus to both, as thov would impede the growth of ngw industries and 

restrict the transforahil tv and <onsoquentlv the maiket vnlue of the holdings of tho 
Indian investor.” 

I am well aware. Sir, that the Report of that Committee does not represent 
all opinions in this House. But T do suggest and T think the House will 
agree that this involves a principle if very great importance; it involves a 
principle which will affect the relations of this country, tho attitude of this 
country towards external capital; and whether this House is of opinion that 
external capital should he discouraged or encouraged, it is a matter wh : ch 
requires very full discussion, and to introduce it almost as a side issue, as 

•Quoted r rom Part III, Para. Ill, p. 15, Report of the External Capital 
Committee, 1925. 
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if by an accident in a Bill of this nature, is, i submit, not the proper way 
to deal with it ; and I suggest, bir, that even if it w ere proper to introduce 
it in this way, seeing that it does go outside the usual scope, the normal 
scope, of the Land Acquisition Act, we might have expected the £L nourable 
Mover to have made some mention of it. 

As regards the machinery for the administration of the Act, the Honour- 
able Member in charge of this Department has already referred to the 
clauses which deal with the replacement of the Executive by the 
Legislature in respect of certain functions. It has been suggested, 
Sir, that the Executive is liable to partiality and the Legislature 
alone can be expected to decide properly what constitutes a particular pur- 
pose. Here again, Sir, I think we rather lack information from the Honour- 
able Mover Acquisition is done either on behalf of Government or ( n 
behalf of local bodies or on behalf of companies. It seems to me, Sir, to 
stand to reason that if acquisition is on behalf of Government, ipso facio 
that is a public purpose ; and if acquisition is on behalf of either companies 
or local bodies I fail to see why tin? Executive should be considered to be 
anything but impartial. On the other hand, it might be suggested that 
tho Legislature can hardly fail to be to some extent a partial judge in 
sucli matters. Practically every interest is represented 

Mr. President: Order, order. Perhaps 1 did not mako myself quite 
clear to the Honourable Member when J gave the ruling. I want the House 
to make a distinction between a motion the acceptance of w T hioh commits 
the House to the principle of the Bill and a motion which when carried 
does not c> mmil the House to the principle of the Bill; not that on a 
motion of the* latter kind Honourable M embers are not entitled to raise 
objections to the principles of the Bill, but in doing so they should be as 
brief as possible and should not go into the details and turn that discussion 
into the discussion of a motion the acceptance of which would commit the 
House to the principles of the Bill. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield: Sir, 1 will say only one more wo, a about arbitra- 
tion because there again 1 think an important principle is involved. Tho 
Honourable Mover lias suggested that arbitration will give a far more im- 
partial decision limn any court or any Tolled or. But, Sir, surely the very 
idea of arbitral ii»n is that reference 1 hereto shall la* voluntary and that 
the pels >n or persons sihded as arbitral rs shall be absolutely impartial — 
not bound by the interests of either side — whereas tin* arbitration proponed 
by the Honourable Mover is involuntary, it is compulsory on one party to 
iht* contract, and it is by v > means impartial, because both parties select 
their own champions. Tf I may refer to tho question of tact — because the 
Honourable Movr 1ms himself raised it, 1 think, in his Statement of Objects 
and Reasons — he * aid that previously arbitration was in force and he could 
not understand whv it was over abandoned. When the 1894 Bill, now the 
Act of 1801, went to the Soled Committee, the Select Committee reported 
ns follows. (There, I may say, the expression used was od “arhihvs” 
but “ assessors They perform almost, exactly similar functions^ what 
Are now described as arbitrators.) The Select Committee said : 

“As to the discontinuance of the system of assessors all authorities are agreed. 
Tt is *l.c universal renuuk thnt competent assessors are not easily procurable arid 
there is an irresistible tendency for tho assessor to become, not on advisor, but 
a partisan adding very largely to the cost of the trial without assisting the Judge. 
Tn the words of Mr. Justice Parker ‘the nominees are faithful to the trust arid 
deliver their ‘ opinion with minds altogether unaffected by the evidence.’ ” 
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That, Sir, seems to me an extremely conclusive rebutment of the sug- 
gestion that arbitrators will be impartial or will perform their functions in 
the way that the Honourable Mover expects. 

Then, Sir, if I irmy 1 will deal very briefly with the provisions regarding 
the extent and character of compensation. Previously the only compensa- 
tion that could be given was assessed in termB of cash, and now this new 
principle of providing dwellings for those who are evicted by the operation 
of the Act has been introduced. I would suggest that this involves a failure 
to recognise the fundamental economic la\# that land cannot be duplicated, 
that land is by way of being a monopoly and that if one person is dis- 
possessed of his house you cannot restore to him in kind another house or 
another piece of land of exactly the same description. And, Sir, it also 
involves the further difficulty that, as far as I can see, Government will be 
compelled, in order to implement a clause of this nature, to embark on an 
endless chain of acquisition. One of the clauses in this Bill provides that 
when 30 or more persons are dispossessed, it shall be compulsory on Gov- 
ernment to provide for those persons. Now, Sir, Government does not 
possess land everywhere; it does not possess houses everywhere; and the 
only way by w r hich to meet this difficulty will be to acquire a block of houses 
for these people. In that way, Sir, if we were operating in a large town 
like Bombay, Government w r ould have to go round and round until they 
will finally acquire the whole of Bombay and start again. Sir, there are 
many questions of detail, in fact practically I object to every pr int of detail 
in this Bill, I object to every principle in this Bill 

Hr. President: Does the Honourable Member object to the motion that 
the Bill be circulated for opinion ? 

Hr. H. 0. Greenfield : No, Sir. But if I were to enter into a real dis- 
cussion on this Bill ( Some Honourable Members : “ We have heard quite 
enough.”) I should detain the House for a considerable length of time. 
Sir, I think I have said enough (Some Honourable Members' “Quite 
enough.”) to show T that there are many important principles in this Bill, 
that they have not been adequately explained by the Honourable Mover, 
and I hope, Sir, that you will permit him, if he so desires, to make some 
short explanation of them now. 

(Several Honourable Members then moved that the question be put ) 

Khan Bahadur Hian Abdul Aziz (Punjab: Nominated Official): I 
assure you, Sir, that I shall certainly carry out your order fully to the very 
lottor, and I shall not transgress beyond the limits laid down by vou. But, 
Sir, befoiy* this House can invite opinions on an important Bill of this 
kind, it should certainly know its own mind and it should als^ try to under- 
stand what it is that we are sending out to the country. (At this stage there 
were interruptions from the non-official Benches ) I am prepared f r inter- 
ruptions. There ir one little thing that the Honourable the author of this 
Bill said when he moved this Bill He said that this Bill is conceived 
entirely in a constructive spirit. Sir, I have studied this Bill verv care- 
fully, and I think a good many of us on this side have the qualificati ns to 
understand it, and it is for this House to understand exactly the con- 
structive nature of the new principles that are being sprung on the country 
and on this House. I assure you, Sir, that these are verv interesting, very 
instructive, and even it not constructive, they are certainly destructive 
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'Mif. Ji ian id u M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Very good logic. 

Khan Bahadur Xian Abdul Alia: I am coming to the logic underlying 
the Bill. Sir, the very first thing that the author of this Bill puts forward 
in his Statement of Objects and Beasons is that something or other when 
discussed in the Legislative Council will temper the objection to arbitrary 
acquisition. He says that there is an objection in the country to such 
arbitrary acquisitions, and that if this thing is discussed, if a public purpose 
is discussed in a Council, it will temper that objection. May I, Sir, point 
out that there is certainly a misapprehension in the mind of the Honourable 
author of this Bill, because whatever the public purpose may be, there is 
never any misunderstanding about the public purpose. The misunderstand- 
ing always is about the details, about the total area of the land that we 
will require, say, for a school or for a hospital or for a road. All those sure 
public purposes. The misunderstanding or mistake, whatever it is, is with 
regard to the area to be acquired whether it is 100 acres or 50 acres or 
less. The Honourable the author of this Bill has misunderstood the whole 
thing. Therefore his diagnosis is wrong. He sa\s let us discuss it by a 
•specific Besolution in a Legislative Council. It will not cure the disease, 
because the disease is the mistake of an expert. An expert may bo quite 
wrong (Laughter); experts always do go wrong. (Loud laughter.) An 
amateur is not always entirely right either. It is a most difficult thing for 
an amateur to come forward with a law and suggest drafting amendments 
with sflm* sense in them. I assure you, Sir, that on this particular point 
the Honourable the author of this Bill tells us, — “ Let us have a specific 
Besolution ” — hut to discuss what? To discuss a public purpose? But that 
is not at all a work for a Council or this Assembly to do. That will depend 
<*n the advice of some expert who will tell them that the Bailway requires 
so many miles of land. The Council or the Assembly cannot themselves 
possibly find out the details. They will have to depend on the advice 
of the experts. That is not all. Sir. After having gi n us the best- 
specific* I mean this wonderful Bill, lie tells us in clause 11 (2) of the Bill, 

to winch my Honourable colleague referred : 

# 

“Tn everv rase in which the compulsory acquisition of land hl house property 
results in the eviction of more than thirty persons, the award unm>r section 13 or 
delivered by the Board of Arbitrators as laid down in Part III shall make provision 
for the housing of evicted persons suitable to their position in life or for securing 
to them approximately the same convenience and comfort as was available in the 
house or houses from which they were evicted." 

That means that when we have unfortunately evicted 30 or more persons, 
we will then have to go to the Council again for another specific Besolution 
to find accommodation for those persons whom we have displaced. That 
is the logic underlying this part, Sir. (Laughter.) You were very anxious 
for my logic. 

Now, Sir, there is another part of it, and it is this. The Honourable 
the author of this Bill has permitted himself to think not only of what 
happens when land is being acquired, but what is to happen when land 
has been acquired. If you will refer to clause 28, where he proposes to 
insert new sections 48A, 48B and 48C, you will find that he wants to pro- 
vide for rendition, that is to say, when land is no longer required, — there 
is an absolute “ shall " in it — it shall be sold only to the original holders. 
And further On he says that if there is any surplus land which is not needed 
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for the purpose for which it was acquired, the surplus portion of the land, 
shall be resold or leased try Government or such Corporation, and so on. 
And then in section 480 he deals with another question, and that is very 
interesting. It is so ^ery interesting that 1 think tbic Assembly will be 
particularly keen to kiiv.w what its implication is- (Some honourable Mem- 
ber*'. " No, no.") I air, sure the House will be much interested to know! 
it. (Some Honourable Members : " No, no.") New section 48C says: 

“In every case of dispute as to whether 'll piece of land compulsorily acquired 
is surplus or not within the meaning of the above section, it Bhall be presumed that 
the land was surplus if it is proved that it was devoted permanently to some object 
which was not a purpose of the undeataking for which the land was acquired.” 

1 understand, Sir, that we are now housed in a place which was acquired 
from people who hold it in private proprietary right. 1 do not know if any 
Honourable Member of Government will be able to swear in a court of law 
that this Assembly was a purpose of the original undertaking for which 
the land was required. 1 have high authority for believing that it was not. 
Now, Sir, if we agree to this clause, we shall have to go out to-morrow, 
because there is nothing to show that this clause will not have a retrospec- 
tive effect. 1 defy any lawyer here to say that this is not the implication. 
(Some Honourable Members : " No, no.") The words are there. We have 
to honour the Honourable the author of the Bill by believing that what he 
says he means. Of course, if he docs not, then I withdraw. He says: 

“ It shall be presumed that the land was surplus if it is proved that it 

wus de\</tcd permanently t> some object ". Well, then, there is 

the absolute “ shall ". , That means we shall have to get out of this placet 
and give this House to the villagers, and 1 think they will sue you for 
damages, becauso the lobby is not quite comfortable for them. A number 
of other places may also be involved. I am really not joking. The 
Honourable the author is probably joking with you. He is tired of you 
and wants to clear you out. In his opening speech the author held out a 
hope and these are his words : 

“It is also equitable that public bodies should be prohibited from making a trade 
of land acquisition and augmenting their revenues by a profiteering sort of arrange- 
ment.” • 

This is offered to us as very good advice. W'jil! you be surprised, Sir, 
if I read to you an extract from the Laws of England ? 

“Municipal aatd other public bodies are sometimes given powers to take land 
beyond that which is necessary for the actual execution of the proposed works in 
order that some part at least of the improved value of the adjoining lands may be - 
secured *in ease of the burden upon the tax-payer. These lands are said to be 
authorised to be taken for the purpose of recoupment as the public body is empower- 
ed to sell or lease them at what may be an enhanced value.” 

What I wish to tell the Honourable lawyers on the other side of the 
House id that new section 48B of this Bill as drafted tramples under foot 
a very famous judgment of the Calcutta High Court: it is a full bench 
ruling which considered previous rulings alBo — Mani Lall Singh v . Trustees 
for the Improvement of Calcutta. And I advise all interested in the subject 
to refresh their memories if they wish to know something of the pnnciple 
bf recoupment. (Honourable Members : "We know." "We don't know 
anything.") Well, it will do you some good if you do. 

Sir, we are in no way desirous of minimising the value of the good work 
that the Honourable the author wants tr do. That is not the point. The 
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point is that opinions will be received irom the public after some time, 
the Honourable Members w ill be in their constituencies, they will naturally 
be asked by their voters for a lead, and I only want them to understand 
all the implications that this Bill as drafted has, so that they may be able 
to find out from their constituents what their exact troubles tire. The 
trouble is not that land is not required for public purposes. As I said 
before, the trouble is that occasionally, very occasionally, in Bombay or 
in some other place, a mistake is made. Now, in order to rectify one or 
two mistakes, to bring in a law of this kind, which will set up all over the 
country arbitration boards that will provide work for the unemployed all 
the year round, which will have Legislative Councils in the pr winces in a 
sort of perpetual Session in order to pass llesolutionB about specific public 
purposes, is not wise. You wil] be burdening the tax -payer far too much 
and needlessly. Consider it. 0 r ndemn my speech. You are welcome to 
do that but you will not be able to disagree with the spirit. The spirit is 
the same as that of the Honourable author of the Bill. Let ns do some- 
thing constructive. Let us not have it all destructive. (An Honourable 
Member: *' Obstructive.’^ This Bill, as I understand it is full of, is a 
chaos of pious wishes. But that is not the wav to proceed to work. The 
author is open to conviction. So is everybody else. Tf there are mistakes, 
set thorn right. There are thousands and thousands of acres of land in the 
country heiner acquired each year. If each owner had the right to ask for an 
arbitration board, two for each owner, and two again for the corporation who 
were acquiring that land, and so on, just try to think for vourselves where 
you will be landed. Then, it will not be constructive. If you will accept 
it like that it will be almost as constructive as dynamite. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman (Home Member): Sir, I 
intervene in this debate for one purpose and one purpose only. T under- 
stand, Sir, i^hat vou have desired that Government should be brief- I will 
be exceedingly brief and 1 hope I shall he equally effective There is only 
one point in this Bill T wish to refer to and that arises out ri a remark made 
in the Statement- of Objects and Bensons. Mv Honourable friend who 
brought in this Bill has been good enough to make the following remarks : 

“The awards are no doubt open to be challenged in (to appeals) District Dourt*. 
But Distnct Judges, besides being paid officers of Government, are in most cases 
ignorant of local conditions which are really decisive in the proper as&esRment of 
compensation for the lands to be acquired. ” 

Now, Sir, I am not dealing with the merits of this Bill. That, T under- 
stand, has been dealt with fairly fully. But this, Sir, is a most grave 
reflection on a class of officers who have done nothing whatever to deserve 
it. District Judges, Indian and British alike, have done their best and 
have done very well, if I may sav so, in the administration of justice in 
this country. And I, as the head of the Department which is concerned 
with District Judges, feel it my duty to make a most emphatic protest 
against (this grave reflection upon District Judges. I onlv hope my Hon- 
ourable friend will have the eourtesv in replying to this debate to acknow- 
ledge that he has been misled in his use of language and that he did not 
intend to make a grave reflection upon the subordinate judiciary. 

Mr. A. Hangagwami Iyengar: I move, Sir, that the question be now put. 

Mr. V. 0. Ktfk&r: Sir, in the present temper of the House and at this 
time I don’t wish to enter upon a long reply, for I am absolutely certain 
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that my reply, though reported in the proceedings, would not be read out- 
side by those people ^ho are now being invited to express their opinion 
on this Bilb So, instead of a reply* with your permission, I would ask 
one question of the Honourable Mr. Bhore and if he answers it satisfac- 
torily, I will accept that and give up my reply. The thing is this. I have 
written a Statement of Objects and Seasons which could not deal obviously 
with every clause in the Bill but there is such a thing as notes on clauses. 
1 did not get time to write notes on clauses and if I write notes on clauses, 
and hand them over to the Honourable Mr- Bhore, will he promise that, 
along with the Bill, he will send the copies of the notes on clauses alsa 
for circulation? They will help my case better than <the present reply. 
Am I not entitled to have my notes on clauses circulated along with the 
Bill and the Statement of Objects and Reasons? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am afraid I cannot undertake to do that, Sir. 
But the Honourable Member is quite at liberty to make any remarks now, 
if he likes. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Now, in this House? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I know it suits. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: I again put it (to him that, when 1 send the requisite 
number of printed copies of notes on clauses, will he not undertake to supply 
those notes to the people from whom opinions are being invited? I shall 
not be knowing exactly from whom opinions are being invited, otherwise I 
should myself puss these copies on (to them- But I would ask my friend 
whether he would not render me that assistance. If he says, no, I shall just 
give a brief reply, and be done with it. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Sir, I should prefer that the Honourable Member 
give a brief reply. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Well, I give up my right of reply, Sir. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

"That the Bill to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, for certain purposes, 
be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon." 

The motion was adopted. 


THE CRIMINAL LAW REPEALING AND AMENDING BILL. 

Sir H&ri Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, 1 beg to move that the Bill to repeal and amend certain pro- 
visions of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and the Code 
ef Criminal Procedure, 1898, be taken into consideration^. 

* As some of the Honourable Members of this House are new I should 
like Honourable Members to recall the history of this measure. As far 
back, Sir, as 1920* you yourself &b a Member of the late Imperial Legis- 
lative Council moved for the repeal of the repressive laws and I am sorry 
to say that with the support of the then non-official Mem^ere Government 
opposed that motion and it was thrown out. * 
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Hr. President; Was I a Member then? 

Sir Had Singh Sour: 1 find that, Sir, from the reference to yourself 
in the proceedings of the Council of State of 1921 at« page 69. Then again,* 
Sir, on the 14th of February, 1921, the Honourable Mr. Saatri moved the( 
following Resolution which was passed unanimously by the Council cf 
State. I wish to give the ipniaaima verba of that Resolution and 1 shall 
quote two sentences from the speech of the then Home Member and I 
hope, Sir, that the sentiments therein conveyed would be reciprocated by 
the present incumbent of that high ofhee. In the Council of State the- 
Honourable Mr. Sastrj moved as follows: 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a Committee 
be appointed at an eaily date to examine the lepiessive laws now on the Statute- 
book and report whether all or .inv of them should be repealed, and, in eases wheie 
repeal is not desirable, whether the laws in question should be amended, and if 
so how.” 

Well, Sir, the Honourable Air. Sastri referred only to five repressive 
laws which you will lind set out at page f»8 of the Council of State 
Debates for 1921. And new I shall give you the words of the then Hon- 
ourable the Home Member. He said : 

“I am sure that the pic-stige of the Government will not be weakened but enhanc- 
ed by acting m (ommianee with public demands and meetings with the wishes of 
the general public.” 

* 

Infused with that spirit he gave tin* Iiiston of a similar mo 4 ion which was 
moved — I read from page 09 from the speech of the Honourable the Home 
/Member. He said : 

“Sir, I may say at once that there will be no opposition from the Government 
to this Resolution, subject to minor reservations, which I do not think will be of 
a character, save possibly m one lespect, to cause any appiehension to the Honourable 
Mover. T think one of the speakers here to day rather twitted the Government with 
having rejected or opposed a Resolution which was moved las^ Near by the Honour- 
able Mr. Patel, on the same subject, but the reason for this is not far to seek. 
The Resolution at that time did not receive any support from non-official Members. 
Eight Members only voted foi it, and there was therefore every reason why Gov- 
ernment should not, in opposition to the wishes even of the non-official Members, 
undertake an inquiry such as is now contemplated.” 

Then, Sir, later on he suggcp^ed the inclusion of several repressive laws 
including Act XTV of 1908. That you w'll find nt page 71 of the proceed- 
ings of the Council of State and In welcoming the Resolution 
the Honourable Sir William Vincent said that now the 
administration had changed, reforms had come and it was 
the bounden duty of Government to carry out the wishes of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and that it would be the most effective reply 
that the Government could give to the critics of the reforms that the 
reforms are a sham and a delusion. That vou will find at page 70. With 
the combined support of the Treasury Benches and of the non-official 
Members the Resolution, the terms of which I have read out, . was un- 
animously carried in fhe Council of State and the Government lost no time. 
Within two months of the passing of this Resolution in the Council of State, 
on the 21st March, 1921, thev appointed a representative Committee for 
.the purpose of giving effect to this Resolution. This Committee foAnu- 
lated a report which was published on the 2nd of September, 1921. I wish, 
8ir, to read one or two extracts from this report for the purpose of estab- 
lishing my okim for asking this House to support mv motion. At page 
11 <th© .Committee said referring to the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
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and one or two other measures with which we are not immediately con- 
cerned : 

“Many of us hope that it may be possible for the Government to undertake the 
necessary legislation during the ensuing Delhi session.” 

Th's report is dated 2nd September, 1921, and when we signed that 
report we had placed or record th“ desirability of introducing a meusure 
during the next Delhi Scssi n for the purpose of wiping ouit of the Statdte- 
book the laws which we considered to bo obnoxious to the liberties of the 
people. The Government of India in their Resolution, dated the 19th 
September. 1921, accepted rn bloc the recommendations of the Repres- 
sive Laws Committee I read to \ou, Sir, a pertinent passage from the 
Home Department Notification the dn*o of which I have given you: 

“The fio\einoi Gcneial in Council lias considered the report and has decided to 
accept the locommendatmns made by the Committee Steps will be taken as 
soon as may be to mtioduce legislation to give effect to them.” 

Well, Sir, we waited, and waited w’lth considerable patience for the fulfil- 
ment of that promise which the Government had conveyed in the Resolu- 
tion do which I have adverted, and when we found that the Government 
had, perhaps unwittingly, forgotten the promise and the assurance which 
underlay the report of the Repressive Laws Committee, the acceptance 
of which they had notified, one of us moved a Resolution in th ; s House 
wh : eh was carried bv an overwhelming majority in favour of the repeal of 
repressive laws. This Resolution is dated 20th March, 1924 We again 
waited for the Government to take act on, but as the Government would 
not take action, we introduced a Bill for the repeal of Par* II of the 
Criminal Law r Amendment Act and it w*ns carried in this House by the 
telling majority of 71 versus 39 on the 23rd of September, 1924- 

Well, Sir, you yourself had a Bill for the repeal of these repressive laws, 
which was passed by this House on the 19th of March, 1925, by the same 
majority, 71 vctrvs 40 I wish to give these facts to the House for the 
purpose of showing how strong the feeling in this House was against the 
retention of these repressive law's on the Statute-book of this country, and 
I wish to point out thf assurance given by the Home Member in the 
opening speech in the Council of State that with i*he advent of the Reforms 
it was the bounden dutv of the Government to carry the representatives 
of the people with them But what was the fate of these two combined 
Bills which had been passed b\ the people’s representatives in this House? 
Thev went to what is euphemistically described as “another place” and 
there with the opposition of the Government both these Bills w r ere thrown 
«- out on the 23rd of February , 1925, and the 13th of September, 1925 Well, 
Sir, we are not m the slightest degree daunted by the action which the 
Government choose to take or the opposition which it may evoke in an- 
other place We are determined to see that fhe promise that we made 
to the people in our report on the repressive laws, the resolutions which 
have been passed in this House, the Bills which have been passed in this 
House, are once more placed before this new Legislature, so that it may 
hafe n chance of expressing its views upon the subject of these repres- 
sive laws Hir, <7U the last occasion when I had the honour of moving 
for the repeal of Part: IT of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Honour 
able Members on both sides of the House said “Oh, laws are re- 
quired for the preservation of peace and order” and one ndjpjhated, 
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In fact two of the nominated Members of the House, no less distinguished 
than many occupants of the Treasury Benches, I refer to Sir Chimanlul 
Setalvad and fhe Honourable Sir Sivaswamv Auer, both said they did 
not like these laws, Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act gave the 
ordinary jud ; cial tribunals no power whnto\er, and thereupon the Hon- 
ourable the Home Member replying to the debate said th«6 so far as clause 
( b ) of section 15 of Part II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was con- 
cerned, he had not had t’mo to consider what action should be taken there- 
upon; and if vou read fhe speech as a whole he said, as 1 have no doubt 
he will repeat it to-dav, that he was a staunch opponent of all repressive 
laws. Now, Sir, the most nhnoxious provision in Part II of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act is clause (b) of section 15 Let me read it to 4 he 
House. It says: 

“Unlawful association means an •♦s'ocmtion which 1ms been declared to be un 
lawful by the Local Government mdet the poweis heicun conferred.’ ' 

In other words, Local Governments are empowered and entitled to declare 
4 p.m. any association as an unlawful association. But that is not 
all If the Local Governments had the power merely to declare an asso- 
ciation unlawful and the association or the members concerned could take 
their grievances to the High Conn 4 , there would have been some salutary 
check, but the Act provides for no cheek whatever. There is no judicial 
supervision over the acts of the Executive, except in one respect. They 
are handmaids of the Executive. If an association has been declared un- 
lawful and a member continues to be a member of that association, they 
immediately tie him hand and foot and take him to the ordinary estab- 
lished Tribunals who have no option but to pass a sentence of imprison- 
ment upon this so-called delinquent What countrv in ^he world would 
subordinate the judiciary to the executive to the extent it has been by 
Part TI of this Act? Sir, I quoted on i + he last occasion from the judg- 
ment of one of the most distinguished Chief Justices who had adorned the 
Bench in Calcutta; it was pointed out that s the judicial tribunals in this 
country have no power whatever to examine whether the accused is or is 
not a member of an unlawful association, or what is more, whether the 
association- itself is or is not unlawful That fact is settled once for all 
by the Executive All that the criminal courts are entitled to do is to 
nw f ard the punishment I wish to ask all Honourable Members m this 
House, T wish to ask the Honourable Members on 4 he opposite Benches, 
do they regard this as a piece of British justice that the executive should 
decide that members of the association are members of an unlawful asso- 
ciation and hand them over for punishment to the criminal courts? That, 
Sir, is the most objectionable feature of Part TI of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, with the result that the nominated non-official Members 
of Government all voted, or almost all voted on our side I find before 
me in tho division list the Honourable Sir Sivaswamv Ai\cr contributing 
to the majoritv of 71 versus 39 by which my motion was carried in this 
House. T wish therefore to point out once more to this House that it is 
the bounden duty of everv Member, elected or nominated, to support this 
motion in the interests of liberty and for the liberation of the people of 
thm countrv. Now, Sir that is mv first point 

My second point is that I have provided under Part II for a right of 
appeal and that constitutes section 16- A of the second part of the Criminal 
Xaw Amendment Act. 
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There is a third point with which I am concerned, 'that is clause 4' of 
my Bill. Let me very briefly explain to Honourable Members the reasons* 
which have prompted me in drafting clause 4 of my Bill. When the ques- 
tion about the repeal of repressive laws was under discussion in this House 
several Honourable Members on the opposite side stated, “You want whole- 
sale repeal of these, repressive laws. What becomes of these frontier tribes, 
and lawless marauders who will come from the Passes into India and of 
the Bolsheviks who will carry on their nefarious propaganda? Do you not. 
wish to give the Executive any power at all?" That was a most poignant 
objection to the wholesale repeal of the repressive laws; and feeling that 
there was a point in that objection, I have merely protected by the addi- 
tion of the words which you find in clause 4 only British, subjects and 
placed them under the habeas corpus section of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

The net result therefore of my Bill is that I have cut out clause (b) of 
section 15 of Part II of the Criminal Law Amendmnet Act. I have given 
a right ot appeal to every person who iB affected under Part II; and last 
of all, Sir, I have left intact the power of the Executive so far as non- 
British subjects are concerned and merely extended the protection of 
the habeas corpus provision of the Code of Criminal Procedure to British' 
subjects. I submit, Sir, I have been as fair as it is possible for anybody 
to be in meeting all the possible objections that the Government could 
reasonably take to the wholesale repeal of the repressive laws, and I, Sir. 
feel confident that the Honourable the Home Member will recognise how 
my present Bill has been diluted from its predecessors which wanted the 
wholesale repeal of the repressive laws; and while I do not by my Bill 
desire the wholesale repeal of the repressive laws, I at the same time 
desire that such safeguards that every British subject has a right to ex- 
pect in this country should be inserted for the purpose of protecting their 
lives and liberties. Sir, I am confident that if this House goes to a division 
I shall have at my back the same solid support which I received from the 
previous Assembly, and I ask the Honourable Members who adorn the* 
nominated seats of this Hou^e, that following the good example of their 
predecessors, they will also follow me to the same lobby. 

Sir, I move my motion. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson (Burma: Nominated Official): Sir, in speaking onr 
the present motion I desire to confine my remarks to two points. In the 
first place, Sir, this Bill contains two quite distinct proposals. On the 
one hand it proposes to amend the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1908, and on the other hand it proposes to amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure of 1898. 

Now I quite admit that it may be appropriate in certain cases by one 
measure to amend two separate enactments on our Statute-book. Such* 
oases will arise if the one proposal is really subsidiary to the other proposal, 
or if the proposal to amend the second law is really substantially connected 1 
with the proposal to amend the first law. There must, Sir, be some nexus, 
sopie connecting principle. In the present case, I submit, there is no con- 
nection at all. My Honourable and learned friend has in fact scarcely 
attempted to justify, the combination of these two proposals in tjiis Bill. 
The only hint which I can gather of his reasons for combining the two 
proposals is his reference to the recommendations of the Repressive Laws 
Committee. It is true that that Committee did refer to tha Indian Criminal 
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Law Amendment Act. That Committee did also refer to Bengal Regula- 
tion III of 1818, which of course is connected with the proposal in this 
Bill to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure. But, Sir, the Committee 
did not make the proposals in thiB Bill. If they had done so, I should have 
admitted that that would have given the connecting principle which might, 
perhaps have justified the combination of these two proposals in one Bill. 
As a matter of fact the Committee proposed that the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act should be retained at present and in regard to Bengal 
Regulation III of 1818 they proposed that it should be amended. 

No justification, therefore, for the combination of these two proposals 
in this Bill can be based on this ground. The addition of the proposal 
to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure to the proposal to amend the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act is, I submit, a pernicious example of 
tacking and should be severely condemned on that ground. I take it, Sir, 
that it is not necessary for me now to elaborate the objection to any tacking’ 
of the character included in thi* Bill. The objection is substantially the 
objection to anything that may operate to prevent the efficient discharge 
by this House of its important functions in regard to legislation, and on 
that ground T hope that Ihe House wid always object to any tacking of the 
character exhibited by this Bill Such tacking cun, Sir, only operate to 
prevent the proper discussion of the distinct proposals winch un included in 
the Bill. 

I will D ay no more, thereforo, in regard to the proposed amendment of 
the Code ot Criminal Procedure which is the amendment which has been 
tacked on to the main part of the Bill. I will confine my remarks to the 
amendments of the Criminal Luw Amendment Act. That is, I turn to my 
second point. 

Under sub-order (1) ot Standing Order 39, we may at the present junc- 
ture discuss the details of the Bill in order to explain its principle. Follow- 
ing that provision I propose to discuss the details of this j xrt of the Bill in' 
order to show, if I can do so, that it practically contains no principle at all, 
that it is practically meaningless. My Honourable nnd learned friend 
has told us at some length as to what he considers this Bill means. I have 
no doubt that his remarks have been of great interest to Honourable Mem- 
bers, but my Honourable friend fully realises that should this Bill ever 
become law, no court would pay any regard to his remarks in this place if 
they had to interpret its provisions. In the same way I propose to ask 
the House to disregard entirely what my Honourable friend has said as to* 
what he thinks the Bill means and to turn to the Bill itself. 

Now, Sir, in the first place, we have clause 2 of the Bill. This clause 
proposes to repeal sub-clause (6) of clause 2 of section 15 of the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. Clause (2) of section 15 of that 
Act defines what an unlawful association means for the purposes of that; 
Act. In the first place it provides by sub-clause (a) that an unlawful *i 
association shall mean an association which encourages or aids* persons 
to commit acts of violence or intimidation, or the members of which actually 
commit such acts. That sub-clause my Honourable friend does not propose' 
to touch. The next sub-clause, sub-clause (5), is to the effect that an un- 
lawful association shall mean any association which has been declared to 
be unlawful by the Local 'Government by the powers hereby conferred ocr 
them. That is the sub-clause which my Honourable friend proposes tc 
delete. Now, Sir, what will be the effect of deleting that sub-clause ? Ia- 
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* order to appreciate this I ask Honourable Members to refer to section 10 
of the Act. That section runs as follows : 

"If the Local Government is of opinion that any association interferes or ha* 
for its object interference with the administration of the law or with the administra- 
tion of law and order, or is a danger to the public peace, the Local Government may 
by notification in the official gazette declare such association to be unlawful." 

Now, what would be the effect of section 16 if we have, as proposed in 
clause 2 of this Bill, deleted sub-clause (b) of clause (2) of section 15 of the 
Act? The Local Government will still be able to declare its opinion that 
a certain body is an unlawful association. That opinion, Sir, will, however, 
merely be a pious opinion of the Local Government, it will have no other 

* effect. Further the opinion of the Local Government would be directed to- 
wards the points indicated in section 16 as to whether the association has 
fqr its object interference with the administration of the law and so on. 

'These purposes, Sir, are distinct from the purposes which are at present 
included in -ath-clause (a) of section 15 and which will be the only purposes 
which will constitute an unlawful association if the Act is amended as pro- 
posed in this Bill. The only effect therefore of clause 2 of the present 
Bih will be to render ineffective a section in the Act which my Honourable 
friend does not propose to touch. 

The onl\ other clause, Sir, in this part of the Bill, which deals with 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act is clause 3, which propose to 
insert a section in the Criminal Law Amendment Act alter section 16. 
All Honourable Members have the Bill before them and it is unnecessary 
for me, 1 take it, to read out the provisions of proposed section 16 A. It 
will be seen, however, that that section relers to a person deeming him- 
self aggrieved by an order of the Governor General in Council, and of 
coursfe the proposed section absolutely depends upon that provision. Now 
in the Criminal Law Amendment Act as it stands at present there is no 
provision at all for any order by the Governor General in Council. There 
will be no such provision if the Act is amended as proposed in this Bill. 
I submit therefore that this clause is totally meaningless and ineffective. 

On these two grounds, on the ground, in the first place, of the perni- 
cious tacking and on the ground, in the second place, of the total w r unt 
of meaning in the provisions in regard to the amendment of the Criminal 
Law* Amendment Act, T suggest the only course open to my Honourable 
and learned friend is to withdraw this Bill and to proceed no further with 
it. T suggest, Sir, that, he should then, in that inner chamber in which 
he ponccyts these measures with which from time to time he endeavours 
to enrich our proceedings and with that leisure which drafting really 

* requires, prepare tw r o separate Bills which will really effect what 
he desires to effect, whatever that may be, and should intro- 
duce them. That is of course if he does desire to proceed at all w r ith 
these proposals. 

Hr. M. B. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Mnhammadan Urban): Sir, I 
rise to support the motion of mv Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour. 
In*doing so, T shall be verv brief in mv remarks. Of the tw’o points which 
have been raised bv the Honourable Member who spoke last, I will deal 
with the first verv brief! v. In his speech he admitted that there are occa- 
sions when one amending Act may take note of two different pieces of 
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legislation, provided, and I may accept tlie principle, that there is some 
nexus between the pieces of legislation which are sought to be amended 
by the same Act. I submit, Sir, that even accepting for the moment that 
principle as the right one, there is such nexus between the two Acts which 
are sought to be amended by this Bill. What Dr. Gour proposes to do, 
Sir, is to remove from the Statute-book the last traces of repressive laws, 
which were passed at one time in our previous history. Ho has already 
succeeded in doing u part of his work. B\ this Bill ho proposes to do 
what has so far been left undone. If my Honourable friends look ai the 
scheme of this Bill, they will find that the first part of it, which deals 
with the amendment of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1908, is quite of a piece with the second part , which refers to a certain 
section of the Criminal Procedure Cod*\ duding with other repressive laws 
Both the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 and the other pieces of 
legislation referred to in section "191 of the Criminal Procedure Code fall 
under the category of “repressive laws’’, and the Bill proposes to deal 
with them. That is the nexu c hi tween the two different pieces of legis- 
lation which arc sought to be dealt with in this comprehensive Bill. To 
make mv meaning clear, T shall nsk the attention of the Honourable Mem- 
ber who spoke last to these Acts end Regulations which are dealt with 
in the last clause of section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The clause reads as follows: 

“Nothing in this section applies to persons detained under the Bengal State 
Prisoners Regulation, 1818, the Madras Regulation II of 1819, the Bombay Regulation 
XXV of 1827, or the State Prisoners Act, 1850, or the State Prisoners Act, 1858." 

All these pieces of legislation fall under the common descriptive title of 
repressive laws. The Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 falls under 
the same category, and I submit, Sir, that even accepting the principle 
stated by the Honourable Member this is a perfectly sensible way of 
securing amendments. I submit, Sir, the pieces of legislation sought to 
be amended by this Statute are all related to one another because, from the 
Indian point of view, they all partake of the nature of “repressive laws”, 
and they were all dealt with, Dr. Gour tells me, by the Repressive LawR 
•Committee. 

Then coming to the merits of the Bill T will first deal with what 
Dr. Gour proposes to secure by clause 2 of his Bill. On that point, my 
submission to this House is this, that whatever may have been the atmos- 
phere in the year 1908, when the Criminal Law Amendment Act was 
passed, that atmosphere was very different from the one under which we 
are living now. Whatever justification there may or may not have been 
then, for giving to the Local Government an absolute power to determine 
the vital question whether a particular association was unlawful or not, 
the question before us now is whether the circumstances of the present 
times require that such an arbitratarv power should continue to reside in 
the Local Governments now, or whether it would* not be better to let this 
power reside in the highest judicial tribunal of the province. That pow f or 
Tvas taken away from the High Court by means of this legislation of 1908 
and it was vested in the Local Government to be exercised absolutely and 
arbitrarily. I will not for the present go into the wisdom of doing this 
in the y*ar 1908. That is a question Tve mav not trouble ourselves about 
5n this debate. But the Honourable Members must address their minds 
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now to this question whether in 1927, situated as we are now, there is 
any necessity for continuing this arbitrary power in the hands Otf Local 
Governments. Is it not better and safer to let the High Court once more 
enjoy the power of determining these questions offset; that it should ask 
the police to produce satisfactory pvidence in support of their view that 
a particular association is unlawful, and then let such evidence be* sub- 
mitted to open cross-examination in court — that one test which modem 
society accepts as satisfactory for distinguishing between truth and un- 
truth? Are present times such that the abnormal state of things permitted 
by the Act of 1908 should be allowed to continue any longer? If I were 
one of those occupying the Government Benches, Sir, I would have will- 
ingly come forward and said that the times having altered this Govern- 
ment are quite willing that the Local Governments should part with this 
power now in the year 1927 But apparently Government do not admit 
things as readily as Members on this side of the House do. In any event 
the question now is — and that is the only question for the House to 
decide — whether there is any justification in 1927 for giving this power to 
the Local Governments. My answer is a most emphatic “No ” I will sav, 
Sir, what is a fact that Local Governments have very often to act, in 
such important matters, upon incomplete and prejudiced material collected 
often by ignorant incompetent and prejudiced persons which cannot stand 
open scrutiny of legal tribunals Very often Government have to act on 
reports gathered from emarters which are tainted, prejudiced, partial, and 
incomplete. I do not wish to use strong language, but there is no doubt 
that this is so What after all is the method, the channel or avenue by which 
Government obtain the information which 'enable them to declare a parti- 
cular association to be unlawful? Very often it is the subordinate police offi- 
cer. Now the subordinate police officer is a very estimable person — I do not 
wish to speak against him at the present moment — but there is no doubt 
that thiB method of accepting his unchallenged version can never bo likened, 
if the desire iR to find out the truth, to the method which all civilised com- 
munities have accepted of having the truth of such versions tested 8nd 
determined bv cross-examination in broad daylight before the highest judi- 
cial tribunal of the land Therefore, Sir, T submit that Dr Gour's plea 
is a verv modest one. Some of ns would have liked to go further than; 
he proposes He only aRks that this power should be taken away from 
the Local Government and the question should be tested and judged in 
its natural and normal manner, namelv, by the highest tribunal in the- 
province and by the aid of adverse cross-examination. 

Coming to the next question, namely, the right of appeal to the High 
Court, I congratulate Dr. Gour on the wisdom of his proposal. As I said 
in a previous speech of mine dealing with the Civil Procedure Code Amend- 
ment Bill (section 115), these are not the days when the powers of the 
High Court should be curtailed. I think. Sir, that in every important 
case, specially in a criminal matter, the time has not yet come in India, 
whatever mav be the circumstances in other civilised countries, when the* 
High Court should be debarred from going into these questions in appeal. 
T am aware of the principle known to civilized jurisprudence, especially 
that of the British people, that the right of appeal should stop at a certain 
stag?, and not, as In civil matters, proceed to the very end. But I doubt 
the wisdom of applying that principle to a country like India. Ex 
hypotKeti, an Act like that of 1908 will be applied only under stress erf 
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political contingencies. Very often on such occasions passions arise, pre- 
judices show themselves; the mind of officials is otten clouded and they 
ielidve that the preservation of law and order has to be given a larger 
place flhan the finding out of truth or the punishment of the truly guilty. 

On such occasions the turbulence of the moment often affects the normal 
propensities even of cultured men, ordinarily balanced and self -controlled. 

It is therefore all the more necessary that, under such circumstances, the 
ultimate power of discovering) the truth should be reposed in the High 
Court and not in the Local Government which is after all a group of 
executive officials. If this Act \vere intended for the normal working of 
human society, possibly tne danger I have mentioned above would not 
be so great; but having regard to the fact — and it has been admitted by 
the Government time after time — that this Act is intended only for abnor- 
mal occasions, I submit, Sir, that the need of looking into the matter in 
the calm, dispassionate and detached atmosphere of a High Court is 
greater than on ordinary occasions. 

Coming to the last clause, Sir, it is an obvious principle of the Habeas 
'Corpus doctrine and it is applied in many branches of legal jurisprudence, 
that the King cannot put his powers of summary punishment into force 
against his own subjects. The lawyers on the other side of the House 
will, I am sure, recognise -that this is a principle which governs all actions 
of the Sovereign power which are called acts of State. No King can exercise 
this power against hib own subjects, for the simple reason that no subject 
can sue the Sovereign for such injury. This principle has been recog- 
nised by British law in respect of the Habeas Corpus Act; and it is only 
in the Indian analogue of that law that the principle does not find a 
place. What Dr. Gour now proposes to do is to reproduce the same 
principle in Indian Law. The Government have from time to time given 
assurances, to which the Honourable Mover referred, that this summary 
and drastic power was necessary specially for dealing with people who 
come across the Frontier, — Bolsheviks and people of that description, i.e., 
people other than British subjects. Dr. Gour takes the Government at 
their word and says “ Very well, if that is so, take the case of British 
subjects out of this section and make your intention clear by specific and 
adequate phraseology I submit, Sir, that this is a very modest and 
sound demand of Dr. Gour, and ought to be conceded. On these grounds, 
Sir, I support this motion. 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I also support the Bill which has been moved by Sir Hari Singh 
Gour in his elaborate speech and which has been supported by Mr. Jayakar 
in his admirable and eloquent speech. I do not propose therefore to detain 
the House except by referring to a few aspects. I think the Honourable 
Member who spoke on the Government side spoke as if there was some 
unwritten law, some rule of legislative drafting, which required that a 
Bill for the revision or repeal of two or three enactments should not be 
.contained in one Bill but the repeal of several enactments should be 
brought up by several Bills. We all know that comprehensive repeals 
.and amendments have been undertaken of enactments both in England 
.and in India in one single measure, absolutely unrelated enactments being 
repealed or amended by one single measure time and again. Only if in 
the cas^ of some of Ihe more important repressive laws you bring in a 
Bill like the one before the House, it shocks, shall we say, the artistic 
soul of the legal draftsman and he appeals to some unknown fundamental 
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principle of the constitution or of this legislative body. It is 
really to urge that as an objection against a Bill of this vital nature denying 
with a broadly human question and with the fundamental right# of the 
subject. In a matter like this concerning a serious^|l|bject it is an absurd 
argument, a grotesque argument to bring up th^t/Sir Hari Singh Gour 
has brought in a repeal of two repressive enactments tog^her and say that 
therefore the Government feel unable to accept. “ You bring in a different 
Bill or you better withdraw 1 ’ 1 And Sir Hari Singh is referred to the other 
Chamber and admirable advice is offered to him, which I hope the Honour- 
able Mover of this Bill will never accept. 


l8ir, coming to the Bill itself, I have n< t the slightest doubt the House 
must realise that it is its duty time and again to pass a Bill repealing 
repressive laws whatever its fate may be in the other Council or whatever 
its fate may be at the hands of the highest authority under the Constitu- 
tion. The House must realize its duty if it is to be a popular body, if 
it is to be true to its new traditions and if it is to assume, as we have 
been asked to assume on the highest authority, even greater responsibility 
than is expressed in the Statute. If we arc* tacitly to assume that respon- 
sibility we must assume it here and now, and that binds us to pass the 
modification of the Criminal Procedure Code and Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which Dr. Gour requires us to make. I do not think that this repeal 
of repressive measures which he has brought forward is a comprehensive 
one or is even an adequate one. I have got my own grievance against 
him and I dare say many other Members have »ot theirs; but we shall 
see whether even though this iB such a moderate request from our point 
of view the Government do not strain at this gnat! I am sure they will 
strain at it and I am Rure they will oppose it and I am sure they will 
divide the House instead of accepting this very modest, very unambitious 
and very ordinary document which Dr. Gour presents to the Government 


Now, so far as section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code is concerned, 
is there any difference between England and India, between the conditions 
of thiB country and the conditions of any other country? If after nearly 
two centuries of British rule in India it is to be said that India is not 
fit to have a habeas corpus law 1 exactly as in England, is it not a tragedy ? 
Is that not the strongest and the severest condemnation, an unqualified 
condemnation upon this Government that they propose, not in connection 
with non-regulation provinces, but in connection with regulation provinces, 
to guard against the wholesome provisions of section 492, by putting in 
this rider that nothing in this section applies to persons detained under 
these State Prisoners Regulations and Acts? It is perfectly plain that 
the time has come for the Government to realise their duty, if Govern- 
ment really think that Members on this Bide of the House are men with 
whom they want to co-operate. But we know otherwise; we have seen 
to-day that the Government are obstructive in their methods, and are 
pursuing their policy of non-co-operation. Let them pursue their policy of 
obstruction and non-co-operation ; but so far as we are concerned, our duty 
is plain, to bring in such Bills time and again and by a majority of votes 
of Members of this House to get these Bills passed, and leave it to be 
judged by the people of this country. Our duty is plain, whatever the 
fate of this Bill may 4 be. 

Now, referring to section 491, what is it that Dr. Gour seeks to repeal? 
He wants to insert, after the words in Bub-section (3) of section 491 
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V Nothing in this section applies to persons ”, the words “ other than 
Braish subjects It is .plain that on a fair reading ot the old Regulations 
they were intended for quite a different purpose, to be used in another 
atmosphere, for foreigners and such like people. But whatever that may 
be, thiB House hda gat a right now to say what iR our object to-day. We 
want that men who detained under these Begulations should have the 
right of moving the rtigh Court for this habeas corpus. 

Now, the first clause of this section says : 

“Any High Court may, whenever it thinks fit, direct that a person within the 
limits of its appellate criminal jurisdiction be brought up before the Court to be 
dealt with according to law." 

That comprehensive provision is necessary, 1 submit, for this Rimple reason, 
that even in the Bengal Regulation III of 1818 in section 2 (1) it is 
stated : 

“When the reasons stated m the preamble of the regulation may seem to the 
Governor General in Council to renmie tint an individual should be placed under 
personal restraint without any immediate view to ulterior proceedings of a judicial 
nature.” 

The object of that Regulation was undoubtedly not that there should he 
judicial proceedings at any lime, but that there might be no immediate 
judicial proceedings; the Government would want as usual some Time to 
collect their evidence. Mr. Jayakar has referred in his flawless language 
to those things and if I refer to them 1 must perhaps use more awkward 
and more offensive language m dealing with the methods which are adopted 
by the Government (An Honourable Member : “ Why offonsivo?”) 1 am 
speaking m a moderate House Those words in the section ” without any 
immediate view to ulterior proceedings ot a judicial nature ” do suggest 
that these persons against whom lor reasons of State the Governor General 
sees fit to issue a warrant of commitment, are persons who are entitled 
to the benefit of a judicial investigation at some subsequent stage. There- 
fore, 1 say that the habeas corpus prcwibion m *he C iminai Procedure 
Code must be made applicable to them, and they must be brought up to 
he tried in the ordinary wav by courts of law if there is any charge against 
them The idea was not that there should be no charges framed against 
them at any time, but that they may have to be arrested without any 
charge at the time of arrest. I am not justifying even that; I am not 
saying anything on that because my whole soul rebels against that kind 
of thing. I am sure it will be said on the other side that the natural 
instincts of the English are dead against it, but of course we know that 
those instincts have accustomed themselves to the retention of these 
and similar repressive measures for a century and to the way in which 
repressive legislation in this country has been administered. But putting 
aRide instincts on one side or the other, it is obvious that the provision 
which Dr. Gour seeks to insert in sub-section (3) of section 491 is the 
minimum provision and the minimum safeguard. Speaking for ourselves, 
of course we want the repeal of this Bengal Prisoners Regulation and the 
others; I should say that it is not sufficient that a power should be given 
to the High Court to interfere in these matters. But Dr. Gour, with 
every desire to accommodate what may be regarded from his point of view 
as the just and reasonable demands of the Government, has put in this 
concession ; and whatever my own personal view may be, I must help him 
as much as I can in so far as it enlarges the freedom of the individual. 

It may be said perhaps that these Regulations were really enacted for 
a different purpose. But by making this saving in section 491 the Indian 
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Legislature has authoritatively laid down that but for this saving in 
^ subjection (3) those Regulations would be no protection whatever to the 
jailors or otner officials who may have custody those prisoners under 
those Regulations, and they would be bound to obqMttt order of the High 
Court to bring up the body of the prisoner b6#pfl|he court to be dealt 
with according to law. Therefore, by introducii?t®(h^ving in the Code 
the Indian Legislature has accepted the view th$t it is‘ to be treated as an 
•.exception to the ordinary law, and there is no reason now why this excep- 
‘ tion to the ordinary law should be retained. 

Coming now to the other part of it, considerable criticism was offered 
But so far as I can understand Dr Gour’s proposal, it is a limited one; 
his proposal is not to get rid of the whole of Part II of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act He wants to give the Government power to declare 
^certain associations to be unlawful. He does not want magistrates to go 
'into the question whether associations do encourage or aid persons to 
commit acts of violence or intimidation or of which the members habitually 
commit such acts. Therefore, even if sub-section (2) of section 15 is cut 
out as he proposes, it will not really affect the power of the Government 
to declare associations unlawful because section 16 gives the Local Govern- 
ment power by notification to declare as unlawful such associations as it 
considers to be unlawful. I thinlc that is the reason why Dr. Gout did 
want to omit the first part of sub-section (2), namely, the part which referb 
to associations which encourage or aid persons to commit acts of violence 
or intimidation or of which the members habitually commit such acts 
The second part of the sub-section equally becomes unnecessary. It runs 
as follows: 

** which has been declared to be unlawful by the Local Government under the 
powers hereby conferred.” 

And as section 16 is retained it is really idle to repeat that as a definition 
clause, and therefore I take it that Dr Gour has removed it. There is, 
however, a technical correction which may be made in the Bill: “ 16- A ” 
put in by Dr. Gour should be, more scientifically speaking, “ 17-A M 
because it refers both to sections 16 and 17; but that does not affect anv 
question before the House Again, he used the words “ Governor General 
in Council ”, taking, I think, the Act as it was originally passed pud 
ignoring the repealing Statute which substituted the words “ Local Gov- 
ernment ” for the words " Governor General in Council it involves 
making a merely verbal amendment; it is not a question of substance; and 
at all times before passings BUI such amendments can and should be 
made, and there is the Council of State also. Therefore, Sir, I venture 
to submit that the objections which have been raised by Mr. Tonkinson 
are not really serious objections. If really the Government oppose it, let 
them oppose it on the merits ; but let us know exactly what the objection 
is; let us know whether even to this very diluted, this very modest, this 
microscopic reform which Sir Hari Singh Gour wants to introduce, the 
Government are opposed. Let us know what the objection is. There is 
,no use in saying that you should bring forward a scientific BUI. ’ Dr. Gour 
does not enjoy the luxuries which the Government of India possess; he 
has not got diraftsmen, secretaries and under-secretaries under him; he 
has not a huge library at his disposal ; he has none of those luxuries. He 
roan very well speak for himself, and I do not propose to enlarge upon that, 
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as ne may possibly disclaim my assistance. I shall therefore confine 
myself to my own case, which is, to put before this House plainly, its 
duty, as emphatically as my voice can reach, to pass such a Bill as this, 
and to send it up eitljjer to the Council of State for such action &b it 'deems 
fit or to the Gove^arJ^eneral in Council for such action as he thinks fit. 
Our duty is plain, awwfe cannot be defaulting in our duty; we cannot be 
looking at comma^in ife^i-colons when a question like this is introduced. 
There is nothing intrinsically wrong about the amendment, there is nothing 
inartistic about 4, nor am I able to see any legal or technical flaws in thia 
Bill except the raed for the verbal amendment I have indicated. Just as 
people may divide themselves, lawyers and non-lawyers may divide them- 
selves, our draftsman rebels againBt another draftsman’s original concep- 
tion. But, Sir, I am willing, ns an humble Member of this House, to 
accept the draftsmanship of Sir Hari Singh Gour as suited to the require- 
ments of the situation, and I trust, with the verbal change I have pro- 
posed, all the Members on this side will be quite willing to support this 
measure. Therefore, Sir, with the exception of this change, I heartily 
support this Bill, and I would appeal to the Members of this I^ouse to 
vote solidly in favour of this Bill. 

Mr. T. Prakaparn, (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan "Rural) : Sir, I want to 

Mr. President: Vv ill the Honourable Member ask his own party men 
not to rise if the Chair wants io accept closure? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: May I have your permission to say a few words, Sir? 

Mr. President: Yes. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Sir, this is a measure in which a very simple request 
has been made to this House. During the last few weeks I have been 
sitting here, 1 have been noticing even when questions relating to the 
liberties of person and property come up, there is no s *ious thought or 
consideration given to such questions. Parliamentary traditions, no doubt, 
we are told, we are building up here. We might build up Parliamentary 
traditions, but at the same time we must also build up something of the 
power that belongs to that Parliament in this House. Now in the third 
clause of this Bill, what is proposed to be inserted after section 16 of the 
Act as it stands, is this : 

“16A. Any person deeming himself aggrieved by an order of the Governor General 
in Council, declaring such association to be unlawful, and any person convicted 
under the provisions of section 17 may appeal to the High Court on the ground 
that the declaration should never have been made.” 

This is a request made to this House to give a right of appeal, whenever 
4 4 the Governor General in Council ”, which, by this Bill, is substituted 
in place of ” the Local Government ”, declares an association unlawful 
without notice, without inquiry, and without evidence. When such an 
order is made, a person living in this country, a person who belongs to this 
country, should have a right of appeal to the highest court ; he should have 
that efleipentary liberty that is guaranteed by the Habeas Corpus Act of 
the country to which most of the Members of the opposition belong. All 
t'hat is demanded in this clause is that that right should be extended "to 
persons here. Well, they laugh; they lie down; they stretch themselves, 

then they say, 44 What does it matter, you may spfeak, we will laugh ”. 
J/Tho is the Governor General in Council referred to here? Who 
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is the Governor General in Council that gives a warrant to arreBt a 
person^ whose ease has not been heard, who has not been given any notice? 
,We Anow who the Governor General in Council her& is so tar as we are 
concerned. It is the Honourable the Home MemW^Sfchat constitutes the 
Governor General in Council. If this Governor Genml in Council gets 
some information ironL above or from across the seas ot; from somewhere 
in the jungles around this House, an order can go forth for the arrest of a 
pqjsoA, an order which curtails the liberty of a person. We are told that 
we c%£Miot ask for a right of appeal; we cannot challer^jnoiis order. That 
is thar*n&ost extraordinary situation in which this countyft Stands to-day. 
I have never had any hope, Sir, that any measure that nSlght be passed into 
law for the people would really be put into practice in India. Specially 
after I heard from the lips of the Honourable the Home Member yesterday 
•on the question put by Pundit Hirday Nath Kunzru whether in future also 
there would be so much time taken for the separation of judicial from 
•executive functions, that it might possibly take 90 years. (An Honourable 
Member : s< Gradually.”) I have not much hope thht any measure that 
might be passed by this House would really be put into practice. But as 
my friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had told this House, whether this measure 
is passed or not, whether it is given effect to or not,’ we have come Here 
to stund face to face and to give you as much trouble as we possibly can 
until we get you to realise that you cannot have all your own way. 

Clause 4 says 4 other than British subjects \ I am sorry, Sir, that the 
Honourable Sir Hari Singh Gour thought it necessary to put it in this 
particqlarly mild form in the forlorn hope that the Honourable the Home 
Member and the Treasury Benches would back him up. No reasoning will 
appeal to them. Why bliould we have surrendered in limiting it? Was 
not this a land of freodom? If it was not a land of freedom at any time, 
and even if it is to continue to be a land of slaves under this British Gov- 
ernment, why should there bo any restriction with regard to the application 
of the habeas corpus rule, with regard to the freedom of any person who 
might come into this land? What docs it matter whether he is a British 
subject or not? A subject who lives in the Hyderabad territory is not a 
British subject; a subject who lives in an Indian State is not a British 
subject. This clause means that they can have no remedy. I certainly say 
that we should not put such limitations. Thev talk of Bolsheviks; they 
talk of so many other persons that might come here from the heavens even 
in times when we are having civil aviation and military aviation. What 
is it that this Government has not got at its back to protect itself and to 
protect 'person and property in India? What is it that they have not got 
to-day to give freedom to this land and to protect their own interests here? 

Other than British subjects 99 is the clause sought to be introduced in 
the Bill with a view to limit protection only to them. I submit, Sir, that 
we should not have been parties to such a clause. But in the absence of 
any other amendment or in the absence of any other provision, I have to 
give my support to this measure as it is. ^ 

# Let me tell you one word before I sit down, Sir. This Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1908 was passed nearly 19 yeara ago. We have been 
witnessing what hep been going on in this country all these 19 yearn. 
The Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed then and so many other 
repressive laws have been passed subsequently, all with the idea, with only 
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one idea, of making them serve as a bulwark against dangerous polities! 
ideas spreading. That is the real cause of all these repressive laws. It was 
not because there were not sufficient laws on the Statute-book. It was not 
because there was m military or army, no force, no police, whioh they 
could put into the and secure the freedom of person and property. 
But I will ask the, Jlonourable the Home Member to think for himself to 
what extent they could have prevented the spreading of the dangerous 
idea during the last 19 years. We have come her# to-day, after we have 
passed during the last six years through three different stages of our poli- 
tical struggle. Now, we are here. But we are outside also and you must 
realise that you #ul have to vield to public opinion. I have been a student 
of constitutional law and constitutional history to some extent of my life 
and I believe in public opinion asserting itself and I believe in Englishmen 
realising what it would be if public opinion is* discarded and trampled under 
foot for ever. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 16th February, 1927. 
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* tfodhesday, 16th February , 1927. 


The Assembly* met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clqpjc, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Procedure regarding Answers to oral Questions. 

451. *Kh&n Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim : (a) Are Government 
aware that the present procedure of answering interpellations orally is a 
source of inconvenience to Members who are desirous of asking supple- 
mentaty questions? 

(b) Are Government prepared to follow the procedure of the Madras 
Legislative Council, v here tiie questions and answers are laid on the table 
half an hour before sitting? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The answer to both parts 
of the question is in the negative. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: A supplementary question, 
Sir. May 1 know, Sir, whether the Members of this House can claim the 
same rights and privileges as those enjoyed by the Members of the House 
of Commons ? 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, Sir, in this matter. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim: Is it not a fact, Sir, that 
Parliament meets after dusk to Huit the convenience of the Members 
belonging to the different professions? 

* (The Honourable Member repeated the question at the Honourable Sir 
Alexander Muddiman s request.) 

The Honourable Sir A Y exander Muddiman: I do not know whether that 
arises out of this question, but I believe, Sir, that that is the ease. 

Sir Purahotamdas Thakurdas: If many Members of this House experi- 
ence inconvenience in asking supplementary questions when oral replies are 
given, have Government any objection to putting the replies on the table 
also in the morning? 

• /pW^fionourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have answered thatin my 
reffiy to the first part of the question. 

80r raahotamdas Thakurdas : I thought that the reply from the Honour- 
able Member to the first part of the question was “No”. The question 
was: “Are Government aware that the present procedure of answering 
interpellations orally is a source of inconvenience to Members”. I under- 
stood the Honourable Member to say, “No ”, 
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Tbs Honourable Sir A toadu Muddlman : I said “ No ” to both parts. 

Sir Pnrshotamdaa Thakurdas: I see. 

Imperial Dairy Expert in Bangalore. 

452. *Mr. 0. Dnraiawamy Aiyangar: (a) Is it a fact that there is a 
Valry expert of the Government of India employed in Bangalore? 

(b) If so, will Government state what the purpose^and functions of 
that officer are? 

(c) Have Government been receiving any reports of the work turned 
out by the Imperial dairy expert in Bangalore? 

( d ) If so, do Government propose to lay on the table the latest annual 
report of that officer? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) The duties of the Imperial Dairy Expert are briefly (i) the control of 
the Government Cattle-breeding Farms and their dairy operations, (2) the 
supervision of dairy instruction, (3) experiment on and research into pro- 
blems connected with the establishment of a dairy industry on a commercial 
scale, and (4) generally to advise Local Governments, provincial officers 
and military dairy farms when so desired. He is also Secretary to the 
Central Bureau of Animal Husbandry at Bangalore. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The latest annual report of the Imperial Dairy Expert is contained 
in pages 110-128 of the Scientific Reports of the Agricultural Research 
Institute, Pusa, for 1023-26, a copy of which is available in the Members' 
Library. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Does not Government consider it to be a provincial 
subject ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Does not Government consider what to be a pro- 
vincial subject, Sir? 

Mr. MukhUr Singh: The dairy industry? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes, but I have pointed out that his work lies in 
regeareh connected with the establishment of a dairy industry and Research 
is a central subject. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Is not research into dairy questions a matter of 
interest to Provincial Governments? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Provincial Governments are not precluded fqjpgi under- 
taking research but it is also a central subject, Sir. 

Mr. 0. Dnraiawamy Aiyangar: May I know, Sir, whether Local 
Governments arrange for dairy experts, it is not a duplication or factions 
and unnecessary expenditure for the Imperial Government also to main* 
tain dairy experts in theffe provinces? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : We are not maintaining a dairy expert for any pop 
cular province 
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Expenditure on Troops sent out of India. 

458. *Mr. O h t m a n Lall: (a) Will Government state the number of 
Indian troops that h«W been recently sent out of India? 

(b) Will Government state whether all expenses relating to the despatch 
of such troops abroad have so far been borne by the Government of 
India? 

(c) Will Goverppient state under what authority and by whose order 
such expenditure has been incurred? 

Mr. G. M. Young : (a) The Honourable Member is referred to the press 
communique^ on the subject which was published on the 24th January. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to the answer given on the 31st 
January, to a short notice question put by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

(c) No expenditure from Indian revenues has been incurred. 

(Mr. Chainan Lall had changed his Beat and taken a seat near the Gov- 
ernment Benches; therefore Mr. President called on Mr. Mukhtar Singh 
to put his question, No. 456.) 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Sir, 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must be in his seat to put 
his questions. 

(Questions Nos. 454 and 455 after question No. 468.) 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT TO THE PROVINCIAL 

Governments for the Improvement of Agriculture and 
Industries. 

456. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to place on 
the table a statement showing the contributions of the Imperial Government 
to the different Provincial Governments for the improvement of (a) agricul- 
ture and (6) industries? 

Contributions by the Impehial Government to the Provincial 
^Governments for the Improvement of Agriculture and 
** Industries. 

457. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
if the contributions given by the Imperial Government to the Provincial 
Governments for the improvement of agriculture and industries are 
marked out to be used for definite purposes? If so, will the Government 
be pleaM# to place on the table a statement of instructions given* to the 
Locaj ‘Governments for the spending of such grants? 

ThsBfynourable Sir Basil Blackett : I propose to answer questions Nos. , 
456 ado* 457 together. No contributions are made by the Imperial Govern- * 
'went to* the different Provincial Governments for the improvement of 
agriculture and industries. The other parts of the questions do not, there* 
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Position of Indians in Fiji. 

458. ♦Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Is it a fast that the Govern- 
ment of India refused to send an Indian deputation t^JJiji unless there was 
a guarantee that the position of Indian immigrants in Fiji was to be deemed 
as equal to that of all other subjects of HiB Majesty resident in Fiji? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Government of Fiji gave the required pledge 
as a condition precedent to the sending of a deputation from India? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : Yes. 

Indian Population of Fiji. 

459. ♦Mr. 0. Dur&iswamy Aiyangar: Will Government be pleased to 
state the population of Indians in Fiji as compared with the Europeans? 
Is it a fact that the Indians now number 65,000 whereas the < Europeans 
and the other Whites number less than 5,000? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: According to the census taken in 1921 the Indian 
population in the Colony numbered 60,634 as against 3,878 Europeans. 
From the correspondence published in the Government of India Resolution 
No. 24-Overseas, dated the 12th January, 1927, it will be seen that the 
Indian population is now estimated at 65,500. 

Number of European and Indian Members of the Fiji Legisla- 
tive Council. 

460. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Is it a fact that according to 
the present proposals there will be in future six elected and thirteen nomi- 
nated Europeans in the Fiji Legislative Council as against only three 
Indians? 

(b) Do the Government of India propose to pursue the cause of Indians 
until equality is secured? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) The proposed constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council is explained in the published correspondence referred to. 
seats will be provided for the elected representatives of the Indian cdto* 
munity and three seats for the Fijian representatives, while the numbdfr 
of European unofficial members will be reduced by one so that they may 
not have a majority over the Indian and Fijian representatives together. 

(b) The attitude of Government has been explained in my reply to Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singhs question No. 252. Their future action will depend 
upon the. course of events. 

Abolition of the Poll-tax in Fiji. 

461. *Mr. 0* Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Have Government any infosma- 

tion as to the abolition of the poll-tax in Fiji? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: No, Sir. 

> , Status of Indians in Fiji. 

462. ♦Mr. 0*. Jpwalswamy Aiyangar: Have Government any initia- 
tion regarding^p/lcdlowing matters concerning the status of Indlanp m,, 
Iiji: 

(a) Expansion of the municipal franchise so as to secure an adequate 
representation for Indians on municipal councils; 
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( b ) Right of Indians to demand a jury of their own countrymen in 

criminal trials or any jury at all; 

(c) Removal *of restrictions imposed on Indians by the Emigration 

Ordinance, the Education Ordinance, the Flogging Ordinance, 
the Master and Servants Ordinance, the Prison Ordinance en* 
forcing street and menial labour on Indian prisoners, etc.? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) The question will be examined by a local com- 
mittee on which the Indian community will be adequately represented. 

( b ) and (c). These matters are still under correspondence. 

Cost op thk Indian Deputation ox Fiji. 

468. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Alyaugar: Will Government be pleased to 
state the cost of the Indian deputation to Fiji? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
to the rcpl\ given b} me on the 27th Jai;uarv, 1925, to part (d) of Mr, 
Gaya Prasad Singh’s question No, 801, 


Travelling Cinema on the Great Indian Pfmnsila Railway. 

464 *Mr. M. S. Aney: 1 Will Government be pleased to state whe- 
ther the Railway Board has started or proposes to start any travelling 
cinema on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway for showing a film dealing 
with “ Safetv-First ” matters as mentioned in the Indian Railways 
Report for 1925-26? 

2 Will Government be pleased to state the approximate estimates of 
the permanent and recurring expenditure which the Railway Board will 
have to incur on account of the proposed cinema scheme? 

f .% 8. Will Government be pleased to state what Company is entrusted 
\yith + hc planning and preparation of the above film for the Safety First 
Cinema? And at what cost? Whether tenders were invited from Indian 
companies ? 


4. Will Government be pleased to give in details the whole scheme for 
working the travelling cinema so as to be educative* to the staff on the 

Railways and the travelling public? 

( 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 A travelling cinema has been introduced on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and it is proposed to prepare a film 
on the subject of “ Safety First ” for exhibition on that cinema. 


2L jte cost of the cinema scheme is not yet known as the publicity 
scKlme has not yet been fully settled, but the cos*t of altering and fitting 
out a Chicle as a cinema car on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was 
Rs. 4 $t3&4. • 

0 v 

8. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway has been entrusted with the 
Planning and preparation of the “ Safety First " film The cost is not yet 
known, but the films will be prepared bv the Publicity Department of the 
Gfeat Indian Peninsula Railway and no tenders have therefore been invited. 
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4. The Honourable Member is referred to page 78 of the Bailway Board's 
Report on Indian Railways for 1925-26, Volume I. The Honourable Mem- 
ber must understand that the whole scheme is at present experimental. 
Government are, however, of opinion that travelling cinemas are likely to 
prove of considerable value for educative and advertisement purposes, and 
with this object in view have decided to equip the remaining State-worked 
lines with travelling cinemas, which will use the films prepared by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

ArroiNTMEXT of Engineers on short term covenants f®r State 

Railways. 

466. ♦Mr. M. S. Aney: 1. Will Government be pleased to state if 
the Secretary of State has appointed any employes solely for the supervision 
of the construction of State-lines and capital works? 

2. If so, will Government give the dates on which the appointments of 
"these officers were made and the amount of salaries and allowances which 
•each of these appointments carries? 

8. Will Government be pleased to state whether the Railway Board 
♦represented to the Secretary of State at any time before the actual appoint- 
ments by him, the necessity of any such appointment? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state whether the question was 
•brought before the Central Advisory Council of the Railway Board for their 
-opinion at any meeting before or after reference of the same to the Secre- 
-tary of State? And what opinion, if any, was given by the Central 
Advisory Council on the question? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (1) and (8). The Honourable Member is presum- 
ably referring to certain engineers whom it was found necessary to ask the 
High Commissioner for India to recruit on short term covenants in order to 
•get ahead with the large programme of new construction on which a com- 
mencement Iirs now been made. These engineers will not, however, neces- 
sarily be employed solely on the supervision of new constructions or capital 
works. The Secretary of State was not addressed. 

(2) A statement giving the information desired is laid on the table. . 

(4) The Central Advisory Council was not consulted. 

Statement showing the nqjna of Short Term Engineer* appointed by the High Commissioner 
for India for Indxa n State Railway*. 


No. 


1 

2 

2 

4 

5 

e 

7 

S 

0 


C. E. Hunt 
A. D. Ron, 

R. Hurt*. 

sw 

K W. tm&im 
L. W. Patrick 
N. J. Durtant 


Name. 


Date of appointment. 


Rate of pay. 


. 12th February 1926 
. ! l»th February 1926 
| 26th March 1926 . 

. 26th March 1926 . 

. 21st January 1927 • 
. | 21 at January 1927 . 
. 10th October 1926 . 
. 27th September 1926 
. . 27th September 1926 


Be. 



900 

990 

900 

500 

600 

800 
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Statement showing the name* of Short Term Engineer* appointed bp the High Commissioner 
for India for Indian State Railways — contd. 


Serial 

No. 

* 

Name. 

Date of appointment. 

1 

Rate of pa/. 

10 

J. W. Revell 


27th September 1926 

R*. 

1,000 

11 

F. T. Ames 


27th September 1926 

1,000 

12 

W. P. Lewis . 


26lh March 1926 

1,000 

18 

B. Das 


26th February 1926 

800 

14 

V. H. Sadarangani 


5th March 1926 

600 

15 

H. Ahmad. 


September 1926 

850 

16 

G. L. Davis 


October 1926 . 

800 

17 

C. A. P. Hart . 


October 1926 . 

| 650 

18 

P. J. Do Lantour 


July 1926 

1,000 

19 

8. 8. Gupta 


February 1927 , 

400 

20 

A. Orr 


26th March 1926 . 

i 800 

21 

W. E. Thomas # 


26th March 1926 . 

1,000 

22 

O. G Stanley 


19th March 1926 . 

1,000 

23 

F. 8. (le V Gould 


12th March 1926 . 

860 

24 

A. K. Aga . 


27th September 1926 

500 

25 

Capt. W. J. Kettle 


10th October 1926 . 

950 

26 

Angell Smith 


28th January 1927. 

800 

27 

1). J. Stott 


26th March 1926 . 

700 

28 

H. G. Bengougli . 

• 

19th March 1926 . 

1 650 

29 

W. B. Macnab , 

, » , , 

10th October 1926 . 

650 

30 

W. 8. Milne 


27th September 1926 

1 800 

1 


Provision of Amenities for Third Class Passengers by Railways. 

466 *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the Railway Board in pursuance of a resolution unanimously passed by the 
Railway Standing Finance Committee on the 13th November, 1925, called 
<upon the Agents to note in framing their programmes of expenditure for 
1926-27 and 1927-28, the various suggestions which have been made in the 
Advisory Committees or in Railway Finance Committee for the provision 
of amenities for passengers and especially third class passengers, the cost 
of carrying out the same and the reasons why any such suggestions have 
been turned down or modified? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Agents have been asked to include in their quin- 
quennial programmes commencing with the programme for the quin- 
quennium 1927-28 — 1932-33 a description of the measures proposed for im- 
proving the standard of comfort of the travelling public, particularly the 
lower class of passengers, together with the appr ocimiite expenditure pro- 
posed and have been informed that the opportunity should also be taken 
of explaining to what extent they have been able to meet any suggestions 
made to them by their Advisory Committees or brought to their notice as 
4he result of discussions in the Standing Finance Committee. 

* -^Action taken on Rec immendatiov m\de by Advisory CoMMiTfEE 

of Railways. 

- 407. ♦Mt. M. 8. Aney: Will Government be pleased to place on the 

itable a statement giving the following details : 

\fca) Names of the Advisory Committees and the suggestions made 
by them in the years 1925-26 and 1926-27? 
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( b ) Recommendations that have been accepted and carried out with 

the cost incurred during the same period? 

(c) Recommendations not accepted or carried out with reasons for 

^ k rejection during the same period? 

Mr, A, A, L. Parsons: (a), (b) and (c). I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Quarterly Summaries of the Proceedings of the Local Ad- 
visory Committees of Railways which are in the Library. I place on the 
table a list of the Advisory Committees. 


List of the Local Railway Advisory Committees . 

1. Assam Bengal Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

2. Bengal and North Western Railway Local Advisory Committee (TJ. P. 
Committee). 

3. Bengal and North Webtern Railway Local Advisory Committee (Bihar and 
Orissa Committee). 

4. Bengal Nagpur Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

5. Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

6. Burma Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

7. Eastern Bengal Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

8. East Indian Railway Local Advisory Committee (Calcutta Committee). 

9. East Indian Railway Ltx-al Advisory Committee (U. P. Committee). 

10. Great Indian Peninsula Railway Local Advisory Committee (Bombay Committee). 

11. Great Indian Peninsula Railway Local Advisory Committee (C. P. and Berar 
Committee). 

12. Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

13. North Western Railway Local Advisory Committee (Lahore Committee). 

14. North Western Railway Local Advisory Committee (Karachi Committee). 

16. Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

16. South Indian Railway Local Advisory Committee. 

17. H. E. H. the Nizam’s Guaianteed State Railway Local Advisory Committer. 


Appointment op an Advisory Committee on the Bengal Nagpur 

Railway. 

468. *Mf. M. 8. Alley: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway has appointed any Advisory Committee? If 
to, how many members on the Committee are from Central Provinces? 

Mr. A. A. L. Persons: The Bengal Nagpur Railway has formed a Local 
Advisory Committee. There is no member from the Central Provinces on it. 

Mr. M. 8. Aney: Will Government take steps’ to have 6ome representa- 
tives of the Central Provinces on that Committee? 

4 Mr. A. A. la, Ptteons: J will convey the Honourable Member's sugges- 
tion to the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company but the Gov* 
eminent will not be prepared to direct him to put an. inhabitant of the* 
Central Provinces' cm tb« "Local Advisory Committee. 
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Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I ask the Honourable Member 
whether the Government are prepared to make any arrangements by which 
Members of the Legislative Assembly will be taken on the Local Advisory 
Committee as ex officio members in those parts in which the particular 
railway runs? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Government have carefully considered the 
question and for reasons of a quasi-constitutional nature they are not pre- 
pared to adopt that proposal. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know what harm is expected if 
Members of the Legislative Assembly are on the Local Advisory Com- 
mittees ? 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that Mr Sim replying' on the floor of the 
House said that the Bengal-Nagpur Bail way was going to have four Local 
Advisory Committees, one at Nagpur one at Adra, one at Vizagapatam and! 
one at Calcutta? How is it then that in Nagpur a Local Advisory Com- 
mittee has not been formed so far ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid I do not know what Mr. Sim said 
on the floor of this House. Will the Honourable Member give me notice? 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Has the Honourable Member consi- 
dered the advisability of asking the local Agents to co-opt the members 
of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways as ex officio members in 
the respective areas from which they come? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. 

Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Ohetty: Has any step been taken in that 
direction ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, for the reasons that I have given in answer 
to Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar ’s question. 

Mr. B. Das: la it not a fact that the Honourable Mr. Sim gave us to 
understand that the Bengal Nagpur Bail way was going to have four Local 
Advisory Committees at four different places and one of them was to be* 
at Nagpur? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not remember. 

Mr. B. Das: Will the Honourable Member look into it? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I now, with your permission, put questions 
Nos. 454 and 455? 

Mr. President: Mr. Chaman Lall. 

Boycott by Australian Seamen op Snirs intended for China. 

454. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Are Government aware that Australian sfeamea 
have announced their intention of boycotting ships Intended icr China? 

Mr. B. B. Howell: The Government of India regret to say thpt they 
have no information. * 

Mr. A. Bangaswaml Iyengar: May I know if the attention of Govern- 
ment has been drawn to the news appearing in the Press that the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth have decided not to send troops to the Chinese opera- 
tions ? 
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Mr. X. B. Howell: Does that question arise, Sir? 

Mr. Ohaman La II: May I ask the Honourable Member whether it is 
not a fact that news has appeared in the papers that Australia is not going" 
to support the British adventure in China? 

Mr. X. B. Howell: I have no official knowledge of that. 

Mr. A. Xangaswami Iyengar: Am I to presume that Honourable Mem- 
bers on the opposite side never read Reuters ’ news about the Chinese opera- 
tions at all ? 


Despatch by the Self-Governing Dominions of Troops to China. 

466. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government state whether any self- 
governing Dominion has helped the British Government by sending troops 
to China? If not what necessity was there for the despatch of Indian 
troops abroad? 

Mr. O. M. young: So far as Government are aware no Dominion Gov- 
ernment has despatched troops to China. As regurds the latter part of the 
question the Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the pronouncement 
on the subject in His Excellency the Viceroy’s address to the Assembly on 
the 24th January. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Arising out of that answer, may I ask the Honour- 
able Member whether that address did not contain a statement that Indian 
lives and Indian property were in danger in China, and whether it is a 
fact that no Indian lives and no Indian property are actually in danger in 
'China? 

Mr. G. M. Young: As regards the first part of the question His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy’s address is pari of the proceedings of the House. The 
Honourable Member can read it as well as anybody else. As regards the 
second part I have no information. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask whether the statement made by His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy was made without any facts to corroborate it? 

(Cries of “Order, order.'*) 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he will 
give me a reply to my question, namely, whether a statement was made 
r by His Excellency tho Vioeroy regarding Indian lives and Indian property 
being in danger and whether there were no facts to corroborate it? 

Mr. A. Xangaswami Iyengar: May I know if the Honourable Member's 
attention has been drawn to the news published by Reuter' to-day that in 
tho House df Ooeamons Lord Stanley replied that Indian troops would not 
be employed M service outside the external frontiers of India except for 
defensive purposes and in very grave emergencies and that this was in pur- 
suance of tt^s 7 |SM^IUtiou of the Legislative Assembly in 1921, and whether 
Government to give effect to the full text of that Resolution? 

•' XEr. 0. Mv#tang: My attention has been drawn to that statement but 
I have not yet seen it. 
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Extension of the Beforms to the North-West Frontier Frovince. 

Mr. Abdul Haye : With your permission, Sir, I propose to put the follow- 
ing question of which private notice has been given 

Mr. President: I have no notice. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: It is not a private notice 
♦question. This is a question that was postponed at my request. 

Ml. Abdul Haye: (a) Will the GTovernment please state if it is a fact 
that they have decided not to take any action on the Resolution regarding 
the extension of the Reforms to the North-West Frontier Province passed 
by this House on March 19, 1926? Have they decided to keep this ques- 
tion in abeyance until the appointment of the Statutory Royal Commission 
on Reform!? • 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative*, will the Government 
please state the reasons for this decision? 

(c) If no decision regarding this question has been arrived at, will the 
•Government please state the probable date by which a decision may bo 
“expected ? 

Mr. President: Before an answer is given I should like to know exactly 
the procedure that is followed in such cases. The Chair has no intimation 
whatever as to the proposed question and I do not know how it is that tlie 
Honourable Member (Mr Abdul Haye) gets up in this House and puts 
that question. I should like to know by what arrangement the question 
is being asked without the Chair knowing anything about it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I should like to explain that 
it is my fault. When I spoke to you this morning about Mr. Jinnah’s 
question I forgot that Mr. Abdul Have had a question postponed on the 
same terms. I should have brought it to yOur notice and I regret that I 
did not do so. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The answer to both parts 
of the question is in the negative. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(t) No date can be indicated. 

Extension of the Reforms to the North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: (a) Will the Government be pleased to inform the 
House whether they have taken or propose to take any step with regard 
to the Reforms in the North-West Frontier Province in view of the Resolu- 
tion passed by the Assembly in March, 1926, and if so, what? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to make a full statement of the 
pOsitioh regarding the question of Reforms in the North-West Frontier 
Province ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) Government have been, 
send are in correspondence with the Chief Commissioner on the subject, and 
have not yet matured any proposals. % 
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( b ) The position regarding the introduction of a reformed constitution 
in the North West Frontier Province was fully stated in my speech in the 
House on the 19th 'March, 1920. Government do not consider it necessary 
to make any further statement on the position than was then madfe. 

Lala Lajpat B&i: Has the attention of Government been drawn to a 
paragraph in the 4 'Pioneer" announcing that the Government have decided 
to establish a Legislative Council in the North West Frontier Province on 
the lines of the Morley-Minto scheme? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, my attention has not 
been drawn to that. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: Is there any truth in that statement? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: As I have alretfdy said, the 
Government have not come to a decision 


PRIVATE NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Issue of Emergency Currency to the Imperial Bank of India. 

Sir Purahotamdaa Thakurdas: Sir, I beg to put two questions to the 
Honourable the Finance Member of which you have been pleased to allow 
short notice, and which the Honourable Member, I understand, is prepared 
to answer to-day. 

822. (</) Is it a fact that the Government of India in August 1924 had 
promised emergency currency to the Imperial Bank of India as follows : 

Rs. 4 crores at 0 per cent, 
and 

Rs. 8 crores at 7 per cent. ? 

(b) Did the Imperial Bank of India apply to Government for emergency 
currency last week when the Bank Rate was six per cent., and is it a fact 
that this was refused at six per cent., but was offered at 7 per cent.?* 

(c) Is it a fact that this refusal of Government necessitated the raising 
of the Imperial Bank of India rate »to 7 per cent, last week? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state their reason for this change of 
policy in advances of emergency currency to the Imperial Bank? 

0 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: (a) In August 1924 the Govern- 
ment modified the general orders under section 20 of tike Paper Currency 
Act of 1923 detailing the procedure to bo adopted in actual practice in cof^ 
nection with the issue of seasonal currenoy so as to provide that the entire 
amount, of loans made from currency against bills of exchange outstanding 
at pny time shall bajwr Interest at Bank rate subject to a minimum limit of 
0 per cent, for the W 4 crores and of 7 per cent, for subsequent 8 crores. 
This modification was intimated to the Imperial Bank but no undertfidc- 
ing was given or impfied that the Government would always make ad- 
vances at the minimum rates mentioned irrespective of financial condi- 
tions. n 
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(b) On Monday, the 7th February, the Imperial Bank informed the 
‘Controller of the Currency that it desired to borrow towards the end of. 
the week and on Wednesday, the 9th February, the Controller informed* 
the Bank after having previously consulted the Government of India that 
the Government were not prepared to lend under 7 per cent. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) There has been no change of policy. The financial conditions at 
the time when the Bank desires to borrow must obviously govern the rate 
at which loans are made on such occasion. On the present occasion finan- 
cial conditions did not jusdiry an expansion of currency while the Bank 
rate was below 7 per cent. Conditions were entirely different on the last 
occasion of the issue of emergency currency. 

Total Deflation of Currency since tee 1st April 1926. 

828. Sir^Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will Government be pleased to 
state the total deflation of currency effected by them in India sinco the 
1st April, 1926, up to date? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The contraction of note (issue 
effected by cancellation of notes issued against- securities between the 
1st April, 1926 and the 7th February, 1927 was 30,77 lakhs, but during this 
period the amount oi notes issued against silver bullion and rupees in- 
creased by 17,46 lakhs, the net result being a contraction of 18,81 lakhs. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: With reference to the Honourable 
Member’s reply to question No. 822 (a), may I ask (the Honourable Mem- 
ber whether the construction which he now seeks to put, namely, 6 per 
cent, as the minimum rate, docs not clash with the Government of India’s 
letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, dated the 25th August, 1924, 
the last sentence of which reads as under: 

“It is proposed m future while retaining the limit of 4 crons when the bank 
rate is at 6 per cent., to permit the issue of the remaining 8 crores when the bank 
rate is at 7 per cent., etc.” 

DoeB not that give the clear impression that /the rate will be 6 per cent, 
for the first four crores and does not the construction which the Honour- 
able Member to-day puts upon it dash with this letter to the Bengal 
Chamber? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Certainly not. The intention from 
the first was that 6 per cent, should be the minimum rate. There has 
been no change of policy from the first. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I draw the Honourable Member's 
attention to the fact that his letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
does not have the word “minimum” at all? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not know whether it contains 
the word “Minimum”. It contains the word “permit” and I haver no- 
thing to add. * 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I hand over a copy of that letter to 
the Honourable Member and suggest that he is now putting a new con;, 
* struction on the letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: There has been no change what- 
■ever of policy. This was the intention of Government from the beginning 
•and that intention has been icafiried out. 
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Sir PnnhoUmdw Th&kwU*: Is the Honourable Member aware that 
this intention was only known to him and that the construction is not borne 
ojit by the impression which the commercial community till now has had. 

The Honour able Sir Bull Blackett: These are the words of the letter 
to the Imperial Bank : 

“No loan shall be made until the bank rate nses to 6 per cent. The entire 
amount outstanding at any time shall bear interest at the Dank rate, subject to 
a minimum rate of 6 per cent, for the first four crores and 7 per cent, for the 
rest.'* 

Sir PunShotamdas Thakurdas: Will the Honourable Member be pleased 
to give the date of that letter? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The facts were published with 
the evidence of the Currency Commission. 

w 

Sir Purshotsmdas Thakurdas: May I ask whether that letter was given 
the same publicity as the letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce? 

Hr A. Bangaawami Iyengar: May I know whether this effort on the 
part of the Government to raise the bank rate to 7 per cent, has had 
anything to do wi f h the exchange ratio? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member seems 
to be inviting me to embark on a long discussion. 

Sir / Purflhotamdag Thakurdas: With reference to the Honourable Mem- 
ber's reply to (d), may I ask whether he is prepured to say what is the 
difference in the financial conditions to-day and those m August 1924? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That requires a long discussion- 
The differences are many. As to one, I have in my hand the weekly issue 
of a Bombay Broker’s 'circular which says : 

“A possible explanation of this reported action on Government’s part is that 
while it would be perfectly willing to supply bona fide trade requirements, it is 
evidently of opinion that theie has been a consideiable persistent borrowing of 
rupees against sterling securities, these borrowings being for the purposes of 
epeculation in exchange “ “ 

Sir Purshotamdaa Thakurdas: Will the Honourable Member say whether 
he always bases the policy of Government on information convoyed in a 
broker’s circular, whose name he is not prepared to give to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Beall Blackett: Brokers sometimes are right. 

8ir Purahota m daa Thakurdas: Docb the Honourable Member suggest 
that in this information the brokers are absolutely right? 

•The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: They certainly sometimes divine 
the intention of Government correctly. 

Mr. dhanshyam Dae Birla: May I know the name of the broker who 
issued this circular? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I will give the Honourable Member 
a copy. 

Sir Purahotamdaa Thakurdas: May I ask the Honourable Member 
whether the bank rate affects only certain people who may be supposed to 
be indulging in Speculation or whether it also affects genuine trade and 
tjie genuine borrower? 

Ths Honourable Sir fril Blackett: I do not think it is much use con- 
tinuing <bis discussion which is getting beyond the limits of question and 
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answer. 1 will repeat $he statement that in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India financial conditions did not warrant the issue of emergency 
currency at a rate below 7 per cent- 

Strike at Kharagpur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. 7. V. Jogiah: Will the Government be pleased to state if any 
further information has been received from the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Company regarding the strikes and shooting resorted to at Kharagpur im 
this connection, and, if so, what it is? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am sorry, Sir, .that I have not very 
much information to give the Honourable Member. The report which 
the Agent has promised me has not yet reached me but I understand that 
some Members of the House have not seen the press communique issued 
by the Agent yesterday in Calcutta and I propose first to road out the 
substance 6f that communique : 

‘‘The general situation as regards the ^tnke on the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
remains substantially unchanged Late on Monday night train control telephone 
wires between Calcutta and Kharagpur were cut but communication was restored 
before mid-day on Tuesday The traffic staff at Tatanagar who struck work on 
the 12th instant and resumed again on the 13th stopped work again to-day but 6G 
men have l»een drafted in from Kharagpur to take their places and the station is 
in a position to handle all traffic offenng. Pointsnjen at Shahmar remain on strike 
and their place# will be taken by 40 men drafted in from Kharagpur. Two inward 
good^ trains are being dealt with at this station to-day and it is expected that all 
traffic offering can be handled theio on Wednesday. All mail and passenger train 
services are being maintained throughout the line though some degree of late running 
is inevitable. With the exception of Tatanagar, strike is confined to Kharagpur and 
the section between Kharagpur and Calcutta.” 

Last night I got another wire to nay that all sections are working except 
Kharagpur to Shalimar. That means, I suppose, tha»t the Tatanagar staff 
has gone back and resumed w'ork on Monday. 

The Kharagpur workshops w r erc closed and the traffic yard has been 
worked by well affected workshop men, also Shalimar md Santragachi. 
All passenger trains are run^ipg but (here is a limited goods service in 
the Kharagpur- Shalimar section. 

I may say that T am keeping mvRolf in touch with the Agent and if 
I get any further information I will give it to Honourable Members at 
the earliest possible moment either in reply to sueh private and short 
notice questions as you may allow or in any other way that may seem 
fitting. 

Mr. Ohaman Lallr May T ask the Honourable Member whether it is 
not a fact that the Agent of the Railway says that there was violence on 
the part of the workmen and because of that violence he asked the Auxi- 
liary Force Volunteers to mobilise and clear out the workmen from the 
station yard? Will the Honourable Member tell us w’hat sort of alleged 
violence was indulged in by these, workers in the station yard? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I have no further information on 
that point beyond what I gave in the statement. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is expecting further reports 
and in view of that it would be futile to pursue this matter, especially as 
he harf agreed to answer any private and short notice questions *that 
Members may desire to put. 

(Mr. Joshi rose). 

Does the Honourable Member wish to ask a supplementary question? 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I wanted to repeal mj #question again, whether 
Government are prepared to make an impartial inquiry into the grievances 
oi the men as well as into the situation. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That, Sir, is not a request for in- 
formation but a request for action. As I told the Honourable Member, I 
am not prepared to make any statement on the subject- 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS fflD ANSWERS. 

Grants to Local Governments. 

94. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to place on 
.the table a statement showing the following information: 

(a^the amount of grants given to the Local Governments during the 
last five years, 

(6) the amount spent by the different Local Governments during 
each year, 

(c) the amount of surplus which remained unused by the Local Gov- 

ernments in eafth year, * 

(d) the purpose for which the money has been utilised by different 

Governments ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No contributions are made by the 
Imperial Government to the different Provincial Governments for the im- 
provement of agriculture and industries The other parts of the question 
do not, therefore, arise. 

Scales or pat op Sorters of the Railway Mail Service. 

96. Mr. N. M. Joflhi: (a) Is it a fact* that the All-India Postal and 
Royal Mail Service Union prayed for the equalisation of the scales of pay 
of the Royal Mail Service? 

(b) Has that request been granted? 

(• c) If the proposal has not yet been accepted, do Government propose 
to equalise the Royal Mail Service scale of pay with the Post Office scale 
with effect from the dates the Dead Letter Office scale was equalised? 

lh* Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: fa) Yes. The AH -India 
Postal and Railway Mail Service Union has asked for the equalisation of 
pay of Railway Mail Service sorters with that of postal clerks. 

(b) A scheme for equalising the pay of postal clerks and Railway Mail 
Service sorters has, with the approval of the Standing Finance Committee, 
been provided for in the budget estimates of the Post and Telegraph De- 
partment for 1927-28. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Time Test of the Railway Mail Service. * 

96. Mr. N. M.* JoiM: (a) Is it a fact that in the Conference of the 
-heads of all the postal and Royal Mail Service Circles held at Calcutta, 
sometime back, it was decided to provide in the time test, which iB said 
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to be the basis for W$ttuM|X§! the strength of a Sorting Section or of a 
Sorting Mail Office, fOT several items of work for which no provision 
appears to have been made in the time test? 

(6) If so, will Government lay on the table a copy of the time test with 
the several items of work for which provision has been made by that 
Conference and also state if the recommendation has been accepted and 
necessary action taken thereon to revise the establishment of the Sorting 
sections and Sorting Mail Office? 

(c) If the recommendation has not yet been accepted, what are tho 
reasons for the same? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes, in 1919. The 
Conference of Heads of Railway Mail Service Circles .assisted by Postal 
Officers of the Directorate. 

(6) and (c). A copy of the Time Test recommended .by the Conference 
with an asterisk against the items addk d by that Conference is laid on the 
table* The recommendation was neither accepted nor rejected by the 
Director-General and no action was taken. The question was kept over 
for examination until the financial position had improved. The Director- 
General now proposes to have the time test of the Railway Mail Service 
overhauled. 


Be;virtment and class of work. 


Mail Department. 

Bags received . 

Bags dflUpHtthed . . , 

Transit bogs opened 
Trrn«it bags closed 

Mail lists received . . , 

Mail lists despatched .... 

Mail bags opened ... 

Mail bags closed ... 

Return-train bags opened 
Return-train bags closed 
•Well transit opened 

•Well trmsit closed .... 

Total time required for Mail Department 

Sorting- Department. 
Unregistered articles received . 

Unregistered articles despatched 
•Newspapers and large covers . 

•Undecipherable articles disposed of . 
•Transcription of vernacular articles 
•Unregistered articles for foreign countries 
addressed in vernacular 

•Stamping of articles posted in letter-boxes 
(when there is no van peon a torched to the 

section) 

•Preparation of a labelled bundle 
Total time required for Sorting Department . 
Registration Department. 
Registered fcjigs opened ... 


Beghtfered bags closed , « . 

Reg is tered letter mall articles received • , 

R egi st e r ed latter mail articles despatched , 


Present time 
hr his. 

Proposed time 
basis. 

'MS.' 

M. S. 

at 0 10 each 

rt 0 10 

at 0 10 „ 

at 0 10 

rt 3 0 „ 

at 3 0 

at 3 0 „ 

ft 3 0 

at 0 30 „ 

.1 0 30 

at 3 20 „ 

at 3 20 A 

at 8 0 „ 

at 0 

at 3 0 „ 

rt 8 0 

at 10 80 „ 

at 7 0 

at 10 30 „ 

at 10 30 



at 7 0 


at 10 0 

at 0 2i each 

at 0 21 B 

at 0 2} „ 

at 0 2* B 

4 

at 0 3 C 


at 0 10 


at 0 5 

! 

at 0 10 

9 


at 0 1 


at 0 30 

at - 1 5 each 

at 2 0 (including'* 


Begd. bund- 
les.) 

at 1 15 „ 

at 2 15 

at 0 20 „ 

at 0 80 

at 0 15 1 , 

at 0|£0 
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Department and class of work » 



RbOTSTBATIO* DlVAMIClFr— COntd. 
•Booking of a registered letter * 

•Weighment and examination of an insured enve- 
lope received . . * 1 . 

•Weighment and examination of an insured enve- 
lope despatched 

Tot'd time required for Registration Depart- 
ment 


M. S. 



M. 8. 

at 8 0 

at 0 80 

at 0 80 


Paboil Dipabtmwt. 

Parcel hags opened 

Parcel bags dosed 

Insured bags opened 

Insured bags closed 

Registered parcel mail articles received 
Registered parcel mail articles despatched , 
Unregistered parcel mail articles received . 
Unregistered parcel mall articles despatched 
•Weighment and examination of an insured 

nurcel . , ^ 

• Outside paroel received . , , 

Outside paroel despatched . 


at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 


1 80 each' 

2 25 „ 

4 15 „ 

4 40 „ 

0 40 „ 

0 25 „ 

0 20 * 


Total time required for Parcel Department . 


at 

3 0 

at 

3 30" 

at 

4 15*D 

at 

4 40 E| 

at 

0 40, 

at 

0 80 

at 

0 20 

at 

o io; 

at 

2 0 

at 

0 10 

at 

0 10 


# 


MlSOBLLtXlOtTS. 

• Work vide rules 186 and 88 of the Post Office 
Manual, Volume IV, etc. 


at 


20 0 ] 


A. — Including the time for writing up mail lists and 3 / 20* are to be allowed 

for every 40 or less entries. 

B. — In the case of travelling sections V 3* and T. D sections O' 4'. 

C. — In the case of travelling sections 0' 4* and T. D. Sections Of 5*. 

D. — In the case of sorting offices 5' 0*. 

E. — In the ease of sorting offices 5 / 30*. 

Note . — According to the ruleB the Head Sorter is required to supervise and check 
"the sorting work of the section, but the strict application of the time-test does 
not provide for the extra work required of the head sorter. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed to add to the actual time arrived at by the time-test a period of half an hour 
Tor each sorter justified by the time-test. In no case, however, should the additional 
•establishment for supervision be more than 1 sorter per set. 


Working Hours op Employees op the Railway Service. 

97. Mr. V. M. Joehi: (a) Is it a fact that 1 the Railway Mail Sendee 
employees workman running sections are required to attend office, on the 
day of their return to Headquarters or on the following day as the ease 
me y be, that they are required to attend the platform at a certain hour 
{from 15 minutes to 1 hour as the case may be) fixed by the Superintend- 
ent of the respective Division, before the departure of the train by which 
they are to proceed and that they are generally detained at tht station 
niter reaching their beat, for a period extending to one hour and more? 

„ (ft) Has any definite datum been laid down for the purpose of counting 
thgtune spent under the above itemB for calculating the working house of 
a running section? 
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(c) If not, do Government pfbposc to consider the question of counting 
sthe time so spent towards iixftf and to issue necessary orders t 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: (o) The facts are generally 
as stated by the Honourable Member though the periods of time to which 
he refers vary according to circumstances. 

(b) and (c). The matter is under examination and steps have already 
heen taken to give relief in cases where it is considered to be urgently 
required. 

Grant of House Rent Allowances to the Mail Guards and 
other Inferior Servants of the Railway Mail Service in 
the Madras Presidency. 

98. Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the house rent allowance, 
sanctioned for the postmen and inferior servants of the Post Offices at 
Madras and at some important district centres in that Presidency, have 
not been sanctioned for the mail guards and other inferior servants of the 
Railway Mail Service who are respectively of equal cadre with the former? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to sanction the same rates of allows 
ances for the mail guards and other inferior servants of the Railway Mail 
Service ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: (a) Yes. 

(ft) The question has been taken up by the Director-General. 

MOTIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Strike at Kharagpur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. President: 1 have received two notices for adjoijmment on the 
subject of the strike at Kharagpur about which we have just had some 
questions. In view of the fact that the Honourable Sir Charles Innes has 
not roceived the report from the Agent which he expects shortly, and in 
view of the fact that ho is always ready to supply the information to 
Honourable Members whenever available, do the Honourable Members 
who have given notices of these motions for adjournment # propose to press 
them ? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: 1 am in enHre agreement with your suggestion and 
I do not intend to press my motion for adjournment in view of the fact 
that no information is available to-dav. But, with your permission, I may 
add also that T hope no hindrance will be placsfl in the way of our getting 
.the information supplied by the Agent. 

Mr. M. Achftrya: T also agree to your suggestion, Sir- It may wait. 


THE INDIAN FOREST BILL. 

* 

L\id on thjb^ table as passed by the Council of State. 

Secratary of the Assembly: Sir, in accordance with Rule 25 \*f* the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table the Bill to consolidate the 
law relating to forests, the transit of forest-produce and the duty leviable 
on timber and other forest-produce, which was passed by the Council of 
State at its meeting of the 15th February, 1927. 

*2 



THE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROfEfH^CKN> BILL — contd. 

Mr. PrMt^Mnt: The House will cow wsttgfc, further discussion of the 
'motion: " , 

‘That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel 
industry in British India, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into 
consideration." 

Mr* He A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, the 
motion before the House is that the Bill be taken into consideration. To 
that an amendment has been moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Jamna- 
daa Mehta tjiat the Bill be recommitted to the Select Commit tee Sir, 
acttotoling to your ruling we are entitled to discuss not merely the question, 
which may be somewhat narrow, that the Bill be recommitted, but also 
the Bill itself because it has to be taken into consideration by this House. 
That being so, I, Sir, wish to deal with all the points generally that arise 
in this discussion. 

Now, Sir, the first question that has been pressed in this House is that 
this Bill amounts to or is in fact Imperial Preference. Now, Sir, I have 
tried my best to consider this matter and I must confess that I cannot 
see how this Bill lays down any policy of Imperial Preference. You find. 
Sir, . A (An Honourable Member : “The Tariff Board says so.”) The 
Tariff Board does not say sof. I shall prove to the satisfaction of the 
Honourable Members if they will allow me to put my facts and my argu- 
ments, and I hope to' convince them, that the Tariff Board does not say 
so. I only hope that Honourable Members will have a little patience and 
will keep their minds open. I hope and I venture to say that I shall 
succeed in convincing you. 

Mr. Ja mnad na M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Bo not prophesy. 

Mr. M. A. finnah: Unless of course you close your minds or unless 
they are closed already. I believe they are so far as the Whip is con- 
cerned. But anyhow I do not really want, Sir, to introduce any kind 
of heat or passion into this debate. I do not wish even to take any 
Eflriice of some remarks which were made by Mr. Birla, except that I 
would only say that in his calmer moments when he revolves in his mind 
what Re has said he will regret it, and I think it was not befitting the 
dignity of a man of the position of the Honourable Mr Birla. But I do 
not want, as I say, to indulge in any kind of personal recrimination. Nor 
do I wish to introduce any heat or passions. Let us calmly consider the 
subject. We have got three proposals before us We have got the Govern- 
ment Bill *of differential duties. We have got the amendment of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Chetty, of weighted averages, with this qualifica- 
tion, that there should be a basic duty and an additional duty/* an additional 
duty liable to increase or decrease ; and if I may take the liberty, I congra- 
tulate my Honourable friend, Mr. Chetty. His was a reasoned speech. 
His whr a fair and frank statement of his case and he advocated his case 
ably.* But I hope that I may be able to satisfy *him where the serious 
flf^w js in his proposal. ’ 

WVM. Sir, to get back to my point, is this Bill Imperial Preference? 
Now, Sir, as I understand Imperial Preference, ft is not a new thing. It 
has been dealt with at very great length by the Fiscal Commission in their 

( 890 } 
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Report, and if Honourable Members will take the trouble of going through, 
it carefully they will find that, boiling it down as far as one can, it means 
this. The idea underlying a scheme of Imperial Preference is that the duty 
on British steel is so low compared to that on foreign steel that duty-paid 
British steel is able to undersell dutv-paid foreign steel. Wiil that be 
the case here? Certainly not, because the foreign steel will still be 
imported duty-paid for Bs. 7 less ; and the home steel only requires Bs 120 
as the fair selling price, while the British steel under the differential system 
of duties which is embodif d in the Bill cannot be imported duty-paid for 
less than Bs. 123. Who gets the preference? Is that Imperial Preference? 
(Several Honourable Members: “Yes, yes.”) I shall have to learn it. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: You might begin now. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Well, I am not going to learn from Mr. Jamnadas. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Loam from Sir Charles Innes. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Mr. Jamnadas, I know, because he carries a few 
books under his arms, poses as a great economic authority. 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: You are a greater authority. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No, I am not. I am asking you, where does the 
preference lie? Is tint Imperial Preference? Now the Fiscal Commission 
in their Kcport, having dealt with this question, refer to the position of 
this Legislature and tlioy quote from the Beport of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee and they say that this was the position laid down by the Joint 
Committee as to the position ot this House. This is what the Joint Select 
Committee on the Government of India Bill say: 

“Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India for the needs of her consumers 
as well as for her manufactureis, it is quite clear that she should have the same 
liberty to consider her interest as Great Britain, Australia, Mew Zealand, Canada 
and South Africa. In the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the Secretary of 
State should as far as possible avoid interference on this subject when the Government 
of India and its Legislature are in agreement and they think that his inter- 
vention, when it does not take place, should be limited to safeguarding the inter- 
national obligations Of the Empne or any fiscal arrangement within the Empire to 
which IIis Majesty * 8 ♦‘Government is a party.” , 

Having quoted this paragraph the Fiscal Commission proceeds: 

“ In his despatch* <)f thejAOth June, 1921, the Secrotary of State said that on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Gmvifrnment he had accepted the principle recommended by 
the Joint Committed m this passage. It is true that some doubt may be aroused 
by the words ‘any fiscal arrangements within the empire to which His Majesty's 
Government is a party.* But we have explained that Imperial Preference as 
hitherto practised and as understood by *us cannot myolve any dictation by His 
Majesty’s Government to any portion of the Empire. The convention which the' 
Secretary of State has undertaken to establish gives, it is true, no assurance that a 
policy favoured by the Indian Legislature will necessarily be adopted. But it Apes, 
r we think, give a practical assurance that no fiscal measure which the Indian Legis- 
lature does not approve will^ he adopted in India. Any fear, therefore, that 
particular applications of a policy of preference can be made contrary to the wishes 
of the Legislature appears to us to be illusory. Nevertheless we would put the 
matter beyond all^ possible doubt by asserting as our third principle that no prefer- 
ence should^ be granted on aqy commodity without the explicit approval of 4 the Indian 
Legislature. 
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Hr. X. A. Jinnah: The fact therefore is that it is necessary that you 
should put an additional duty which will be liable to be reduced as the 
prices stabilise. I do not know whether I have made myself clear. 

Mr. 0. 8. Bangs Iyer (ltohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
medan Rural) : 1 am afraid not. 

Mr. X. A. Jjjnnah: Very well; I shall try again. What the Tariff Board 
says is this : it is a case of dumping ; it is a case of unfair competition. (An 
Honourable Member : “ How ?^*) I shall prove it if you like from the 
evidence that was taken by the Tariff Board. Before the War between 
the prices of Continental steel and the prices of British steel the difference 
was 6 or 10 shillings. I will prove it from the evidence of Mr. Anandji 
and Mr. Trivedi. I have got it here. Of course now that Geftnany and 
Belgium have stabilised exchange to that extent speculation has dis- 
appeared; but France -has not. The Tariff Board say that this additional 
duty over and above the basic duty iB necessary for this unfair competition 
and dumping. I shall satisfy you that that is the line of argument of 
the Tariff Board; and as soon as Continental steel gets back to its normal 
sta^e and prices are stabilised, that is to say, when there is no dumping 
and no depreciation of exchange, which two grounds of course give them 
an advantage and enable them to sell at lower prices. When prices have 
become normal, there will be no need for an additional duty. The moment 
that reached, this so-called British preference will not exist, as 

the addftional duty may go. I say it is a differential duty which I say 
any country is entitled to resort to under given conditions and I shall 
prove to you that other countries have done it ... . 

Xr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural)- May I ask the Honourable Member, 
if there is unfair competition between Britain and the Continent, why 
should we be called upon to equalise it? 

Xr. X. A. Jijtmah: I am very much obliged to my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, for putting that question to me. I will tell, 
12 Noon * VOU W ^ V ’ because we want to sell our home steel, and it com- 
« ‘ petes with botli half and half. Remember that Tata Steel has 
got fjp be sold. Against whom has it got to compote? Is it only against 
British steel? No. is it only against Continental steel? No. If Con- 
tinental steel is dumped here and there is an unfair competition, how will 
you get a fair selling price of Rs. 120 for home steel ^ . . . 

Xr. Janmadas X. Xahta: By bounties. 

Xr. X. A. Jinn&h: Yes, 1 will come to the question of bounties in a 
minute. My friend Mr. Jamnadas is very keen op bounties. 

Xr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: By putting a duty on the weighted 
average system. 

> Xr. X. A. Jinnah: I quite see the point of my friend Mr. Chetty. Even 
my friend Mr. Chetty in his weighted average system has followed this 
principle, namely, that he is putting cm additional duty; but he is putting 
an ‘additional duty on both British as well as Continental steel. There- 
fore, he is not only penalising the Continental steel that deserves to be 
penalised, but he is also penalising British steel against which there is 
no case of dumping or unfair competition. He thinks, therefore, he has 
achieve4 his object by avoiding the idea of British preferenceu But he 
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fails in achieving his object, and I may answer him at once although I 
am taken away from my line, — 1 don’t mind it, — he does not achieve his 
object at ail, because once you have British steel which comes in duty 
paid at Rs. 129 and Continental steel at Rs. Ill, — that will be the case 
under his scheme, — you will at once raise the price of steel because you 
have British steel which cannot come in for less than Rs. 129, and Rs. 129 
which you are fixing is not necessary for the protection of Tatas, because 
the ‘fair selling price which we have to secure to Tatas is Rs. 120. Why 
do you want Rs. 129 ^ Who will pay the difference of Rs. 6 between 
Rs. 128 and Rs. 129? Who will pay that difference? It is the con- 
sumer who wall pay it and I shall satisfy my friend that it 
will mean Rs. 48 lakhs to the consumer per year on this and fur- 
ther on the fabricated steel. 1 will give you the figures in* a minute. Not 
only that. If the British steel cannot be imported duty paid for less than 
Rs. 129, the Tatas will put up their price. Who will pay for it? There 
again it is the consumer who will pay for it. Why? It is not necessary 
for the protection of Tatas to give them Rs. 126 or Rs. 127. We want to 
secure to Tatas Rs. 120 fair selling price. Then my Honourable friend 
will say “Oh, the consumer of Continental steel will benefit’'. But will 
he benefit? Will he get the Continental steel w^hich will eorrte here 
duty paid at Rs. Ill, for Rs 112 or Rs. 115? I will prove to the House 
from the records that the consumer will have to pay very nearly as much 
as the price of British steel, find if that is so, what is the result? The 
consumer has to ptiy Rs 6 more for British steel; he will have to pay 
more than Rs. 120 which is the fair selling price of Tatas steel, and he will 
have to pay tor Continental steel very nearly the same price as for British 
steel Do Honourable Members realise what will be the consequence of 
it? Who will suffer? It is the consumer And if T am right — and I 
will show you the figures, — T vent ure to say, it will go up to several 
crores of rupees in Revcn years. Do vou want the consumer to be burden- 
ed with this unnecessary burden? With what object? Merely to avoid 
so-called Imperial Preference. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): What 
is tlie approximate amount in one year? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: If I go on answering questions, Sir, I shall pro- 
bably take the whole day 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member does not wish to answer 
questions, he must, not resume his seat. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 1 really did not know what the question was, but 
I do not think it really arises out of the point thal 1 am now discussing. 

Mr. President: Tile Honourable Member need not give way if he doos 
not want to answer questions. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am always glad to give way, but I do not think 
I should answer questions if I give way ; it is for me to consider whether 
I should answer them or not. 

Well, Sir, to proceed further. I will finish with the paragraph which 
I was reading. This is what the Tariff Board says : 

“Our inquiry is confined to economic issues, and if the Bystem of differential duties 
w desirable m the interests of India on economic grounds for the adequate pro- 
town of Indian industries and for a fair adjustment of the burden involved, we 

not feel debarred by political considerations from recommending them. p t 

j ' 
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(An Honourable Member: ‘‘What are the political considerations?’*) The 
Political considerations are these, that you would t hink it is preference to 
British steel. 

.Hr. 0. 8. R&nga Iyer: No, it is British preference. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No, no, and because there iB a difference made 
between the amount of duty that is imposed on Continental steel and the 
amount of duty that is imposed on British steel, therefore it is British 
preference, and therefore, although it may be sound on economic grounds 
and in the interests of India necessary, still you will not have it? (Honour- 
able Members: “No, no.”) 

Pandit Motllal Nehru: The thin end of the wedge. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Well, Sir, when I am told that although it is in our 
interest, that although on economic grounds it is sound and for the benefit 
of this country .... 

Pandit Motllal Nehru: You do not admit that. 

Sir'. M. A. Jinnah: My friend Pandit Motilal says it is the thin end 
of the* wedge. Thin end of the wedge or not, it is for our benefit, if it is 
sound economically and in the interests of India, if you still say that you 
will not have it (Honourable Members: “No, we will not have it”), then. 
Sir, standing here alone, I will have it. 

Mr. Jamnadaa M. Mehta: Have it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: If it is in the interests of my country 1 will have 
it. (An Honourable Member: “That is the point”.) That is the point, Sir, 
and let this House decide whether that is so or not. Do not start with 
this thin end of the wedge argument. Is it for the good of India? (An 
Honourable Member' “Yes.”) Tf it is for the good of India, then I will 
support the measure, and whoever does not support, can go into the other 
lobby. If it is against the interests of India, I will not support it. 

I want the House to come back to the point Perhaps I will read to 
you at once now, if I can possibly get back to the issue, the words of a 
very great authority in Bombay, a merchant prince, who presided over the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce. This is what he saidl (An Honourable 
Member : “Who is that?”) Mr. Lalji Naranjee. Do hot prejudge him. 
This is what he says: 

"You will all, T hope, agree with me when I say that sound economics cannot 
be based on mere sentimentality, and that emotional arguments are never to be 
introduced in a discussion of economic subjects. In economics two and two will 
always make four, and it does not matter if the two on the other side is either 
Indian or foreign.'* * 

Now, Sir, I want the House to get to that frame of mjnd, and if you 
get to that frame of mind, ihen I will say this. Our position really in 
this House is this. We have got three proposals before us, and we have 
gof to select the best. That is the position in which this House is placed 
to-day . (.4i? Honourable Member: “Which is the best?”) That is the 

point and tnat is for vou with vour intelligence to decide. You exercise 
your intelligence and decide and vote as you think best. (An Honourable 
Member ; “We do.”) Very well, then let us proceed. Let us take the 
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first proposition now. Supposing it was a question of quality, would you 
differentiate or not? Even Mr Jamnadas says “yes’'. And nobody can 
object to it. Now, first of all, lot me put it before Ihe House. It was 
said: “Oh, but standard steel comes from the Continent: what about 
that?” (An Honourable Member: “Yes.”) Yes. How much, will you 
tell me? (An Honourable Member: “As much as you want.”) Let me 
tell the Honourable Member that during the last so many years even 
Mr. Trivedi in his examination stated that he had only one order given to 
him. And let me examine how much of the standard steel comos to 
India. 

Mr. Ghanfliiyam Das Birla ("Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Itural) : May I interrupt for one momont, Sir. I want to 
inquire whether, except in structural sections, there is anything like stand- 
ard or non-standard quality. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 1 am going to answor that question in a minute 
and I am on that point now. I say we have got very definite figures. 
British steel of these four classes, with which we arc concerned, imported 
into India is about 86, (XX) tons and the Continental steel which is imported 
into India of these four classes is 271,000 tons. (An Honourable Mem- 
ber: “What is the Indian production?”) Well, India produces at the 
present moment 380,000 tons Out of that you may deduct- the ryils — I 
think they are about 195,000 or 200,000 — and that leaves 180,000 tons. 
Out of 180,000 deduct the tin bars and galvanised sheets, which at present 
India produces and thus it would leave about 125,000 tons of these four 
classes — T believe I am correct — and India will probably with its increased 
output do so bv 70,000 more But to got back to my point, we have 
271,000 tons of Continental Rteel. Now, the question is, first of all, how 
much of this 271,000 is standard steel? Let us consider that It has 
not been, Sir, up to ihe present moment, put before this House, even 
with any show appearance, that any portion of this 271,000 tons com- 
prises standard steel Has anybody put it before the House — except for 
the ipse dixit and the assertion of Mr. Birla? WTiy does he say that 7 
The question is, why dees he say that? Has he got the figures? Has 'he 
given the House any explanation why this inference is io be drawn? He 
says* “Oh, standard steel comes from the Continent and therefore it will 
be penalised. 

(On Mr. Birla rising again.) 

Mr. President: Order, order I want the Honourable Member to pro- 
ceed 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Now, Sir, the position is ibis. We have got four 
classes : structural, bars, plates, and black sheets. The question of 
standard steel docs not arise in ihe caso of black sheets Tt also does not 
arise in the case of bars and plates, mostly non-standard, except a few 
thousands. The same may be said of fctructurals. So there is a very small 
amount of standard steel with regard to the class plates. It will probably 
be a few thousand tons Then you find a few thousand tons in the struc- 
tural materials. You find, therefore, that if you take the hart, they are 
111,000, structural material 96,000, plates 28,000, black sheets 86,000. 
That makoR 271,000. Now the structural 96.000 are non-standard barring 
a few thoysand. The bars are practically the whole amount non-stand- 
ard. The plates a few thousand out of the 28,000 are standard, the rest' 
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ure non-standard. And the black sheets 36,1)00 altogether non-standard. 
Therefore, nearly 90 per cent, or more than 90 per cent, of the Continental 
steel is non-standard. My Honourable friend says “How?” (An Honour- 
able Member : “He said *No\”) Well, but I have got these figures here. 
Mr. Birla at any rate did not give us any figures. I am at least giving some 
figures to the House, and I am perfectly willing that you should put me 
right if I am wrong. Now, Bir, if that is correct, then my first proposition 
stands, that, on the* principle of different qualities, would you not be 
justified in differential duties being imposed? Would you or would you 
not? (Lieut. -Col onel H. A. J. Oidney : “Certainly.”) Very well, that is 
point No. 1. 

Now, for point No 2. Would you or would you not impose a differ- 
ential duty if I satisfied you that this is a case of dumping, of unfair 
competition? You will not do it even if it hurts you? Very well, don’t 
do it. (An Honourable Member: “ It doesn’t hurt.”) Now, I will show 
you that it does. I will explain it to you in a minute. I will give you 
first of all the figures : see whether it is dumping or not. You find Con- 
tinental imports in 1921-22, 176,000; in 1922-23, 261,000; in 1923-24, 
243,000; in 1924-25, 303,000. (Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: “ Shouting does 
not make an argument.”) Well, Sir, impertinence is no argument. An 
interruption" of this character does not help anybody. When my Honour- 
able friend was speaking I did not say that he was shouting. Does it do 
any gqod? Why cannot you preserve some dignity? (Sir Darcy Lindsay: 
“ Hear, hear.”) You find that the Continental imports in the year 
1924-25 went up to almost double. Is that, Sir, dumping or is it not? 
(An Honourable Member: “It is not dumping.”) Well, Sir, now, what 
does the Tariff Board say? You will find what they say aEout dumping 
in para. 129. They say : 

“The Steel Company’s proposal for the introduction of “Antidumping” legisla- 
tion does not require any detailed discussion. The claim is partly based on the 
•tatement that the price of English rails offered in India has been below that at 
which similar rails have been Rold to English railways. But, in accordance with 
ordinary business practice, export prices of rails and other kinds of steel even 
before the war were lower than the home prices and we have discounted this feature 
of the European steel market by basing our proposals on export prices. Further, 
the effect of the depreciation of Continental exchanges on import prices has been 
met by our proposal of additional duties on steel of non-British origin. The objects 
which the Steel Company has in view will, therefore, be attained without the enact- 
ment of n special anti-dumping measure. Tn any case, as we have already pointed 
out in Chapter VI, we believe that, under the existing commercial treaties, toe pro- 
posal, in the form in which it has been presented to us, is not practicable.” 

You will find in parnginph 95 the Tariff Board again deal with the question 
of dumping. This is what they snv : 

“But in any case, we consider that a system of bounties, while it may to some 
extent protect the Indian industry against losses due to foreign competition, is 
not nearly so effective in preventing unfair competition, especially where it is 
aided by the uncertain factor of a depreciating exchange.” 

Therefore, the Tariff Board had before them the evidence of dumping, 
and bow let me refer you to the evidence of dumping. You will find 
it in the evidence of Mr. Anandji Hand as. Sir, if I may say so, I have 
read his evidence and he has created an impression upon my mind that 
he has given his evidence frankly, honestly and against his own vital 
interests, beoause he is one of the biggest dealers and therefore what 
he said is not so much in his own interest as in the interests of India. 
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He actually advised the Tariff Board to take steps against anti-dumping. 
This is what he says in his evidence : 

“Mr. Anandji : That is what I said. But there is this additional difference that 
I want to make between British steel and Continental steel by having a higher duty 
on Continental steel — call it dumping duty or anything you like — and that duty shall 
be with the Government of India for payment to the Steel Company whenever 
there is a fall in prices. 

Dr. Matthai : When you have a general scale of duties, you have a fund out oi 
which bounties may be financed. 

Mr. Anandji : I don’t want to put the same duty on all steel. 

Dr. Matthai : We are doing that. Thit> would simply mean an extension of the 

Scheme 

Mr. Anandji : Distinction between countries with a depreciated currency and 
England. 

Mr. Matthai : Germany has not got e depreciated currency. I understood you to 
mean that on the one side there was to be a duty for Great Britain and on the 
other side a duty for all the othei countries. * 

Mr. Anandji : I was wrong there. I would make a distinction between England 
and the Continental countries.” 

Sir, Mr. Anandji has shown by figures also what the position is. Well, 
Sir, if the case of anti-dumping is proved — at least proved prima fdcie — 
the Honourable Members will say, “Oh, if it is a case of anti-dumping, 
why not call these anti-dumping duties ?“ That would be the next ques- 
tion, “ Why not call them so? In that case we do not mind the differ- 
ence.”. That is what it comes to. Again I would refer the Honourable 
Membor to the Keport of the Fiscal Commission and also to the steps 
that have been taken by other countries on these lines and see how it 
is possible, having regard to the commercial treaties^ to make out a case 
of anti-dumping. It is a ver> difficult case to make out having regard 
to the terms of commercial treaties between different nations. I have 
got one instance. Australia all of a sudden discovered that we were 
sending pig-iron and cricket balls there. The theoretical ratio in India 
is 2 sh. I do not want to go into the exchange question here. 

Mr. Ohaxnan Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : That is where 
two and two do not make four. (Laughter.) 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Because it is not an economic question. 
It is the currency policy. What was done was this. The 

Australian Government imposed an anti-dumping duty on Indian pig- 
iron and cricket balls because the exchange value at that time was Is. 4 d. 
to Is. 6d. So the Australian Government thought that our exchange had 
depreciated to such an extent that we were entering into unfair com- 
petition with regard to pig-iron and cricket balls. It was then pointed 
out to the Australian Government that this was merely a theoretical ratio 
of 2 sh. and that they had gone wrong. Subsequently, Sir, they repealed 
the measure which they enacted. I put it to you, therefore, is it or is 
it not a very difficult thing to establish, a case within the strict terms of 
the treaties? You have got to prove to the hilt that the country which 
is entering into unfair competition or is dumping its goods is doing so in 
India at a cost lower than the cost prevailing in its own market or in that 
country. It is a proposition which it is very difficult to prove to the 
hilt. The Tariff Board, therefore — I say all credit to them-yget round 
and say, “ We are satisfied that there is dumping; we are satisfied that* 
there is unfair competition; and we can do it by this method without* 
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creating any hue and cry or any further difficulty and we shall so recom- 
mend/’. I really therefore ask you to dismiss from your minds this idea 
that this is really not in the interests of India. If it is so, then let us 
examine it now. ' 

Of the three suggested methods I will take first of all the scheme of 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Well, Sir, he does not find a supporter in his own 
camp in Mr. Chetty except a half-hearted support. Certainly he does 
not find a very warm supporter in Mr. Bxrla and when you have the doctors 
differing I think the patient is in danger, and I hope that Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta will reconsider his position and not press his scheme. Now, Sir, 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme is this. He says, put a duty or tariff cum 
bounties. He says that bounties should be given in respect of these four 
.classes. He says, “ I put forward before you a splendid scheme. Never 
mind the Tariff Board. They worked over it for eight months, they may 
be experts but they have all gone wrong. I arrived in Delhi in January. 
I hardly sat in the Select Committee owing to the obstructive attitude 
.of Sir Charles Innes who deliberately prevented me because had I been 
present it was a lost game to him." However much I may differ from 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta I respect his views and have always held that by 
temperament and constitution he is a constructive genius. When he gets 
exuberant he becomes a destructive genius. He to his credit puts forward 
-a constructive scheme. I am always open to . conviction. I really have 
paid a great deal^of attention to it: I have t "Carefully considered it. I 
have spent a lot of time over it in trying to Understand it. These are 
my difficulties and I put them before you to consider whether I am right 
• or wrong. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta says, " Give a bounty on these four 
classes." He says that the receipts from protective duties will come to 
Bs. 65 lakhs. I do not think that that figure is quite correct : I think it 
is about Bs. 56 lakhs, but that does not matter. It is a few lakhs here 
and there and when we are putting up a scheme in a hurry a few lakhs 
do not matter. But I will take his own figure of Bs. 65 lakhs. He says, 
you can give Rs. 25 lakhs out of this for bounties. Well, that is sub- 
stantially correct, but in the last year — we are thinking of 7 years — it 
may be a little more. But when you do that, what is the object, what is 
the principle underlying this protection that you are giving to the steel 
industry? Is it merely for the benefit of the Tat as or is it for the benefit 
of the industry ? The Tariff Board say this in paragraph 144 of their report. 
But, first of all, I put this question to you. Do you agree with me or do 
you not, that the first principle is that the protection should be discri- 
minating? If it were left peihapB to some of us, and if we were in charge 
of the Government we might adopt a very different policy. I do not 
however wish to open up that question, but I will assume for the purposes 
of this Bill that the poliojr of protection should be discriminating and I 
find that that principle Mpts endorsed by my Honourable friends Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Biria in their dissenting minute on the 
“Fiscal Commission Beport. 

Mr ahaaihyamm# Biria: I never said that. What I said was that 
protectidh is alloys discriminating. 

M adan Mohan Malavtoa (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): I was not on the Commission. 
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Mr. Ghanahyam Das Birla: In our note of dissent we did not subscribe 
tc qualification of “ discrimination We said protection is always 
discriminating. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Anyhow, I think that so far as my Honourable 
friend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, is concerned, he has never disputed 
it * ' 

Bandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : Protection is always discriminating. 

Mr. M. A. Jluinah: 1 will just point out what the dissenting minute 
.says. I do not want really to take up the time of the House over this 
point, but this is what is said: 

“While we agree that the policy of protection should be applied with discrimina- 
tion, we do not think that any qualifications or limitations should be made a con- 
dition precedent to its adoption We share the concern shown m the 

Report for the interests of the consumers, and we agree that the policy should be 
applied in such a nfanner as to reduce the burdon on the consumer to the minimum 
necessary ( Some Honourable Members: “Hear, hear.”) for the purpose of carrying out 
the object in view. { An Honourable Member : “Quite right. ) In the present 
economic condition of India, limitations in the interest of the consumers are neces- 
sary, but we anticipate that if immediate effect is given to the policy we recommend, 
India will begin to grov* economically prosperous within a reasonable period of time/ 1 

Therefore, I take it that there is no dispute, at any rate so far as this Bill 
is concerned, that the protection must be discriminating, that the pro- 
tection must not be excessive but what is necessary and that it must be 
given having regard to general well-being of the community. Now, 
Sir, what is the idea of^ving this protection? Do you want this industry 
to develop, to increase,’ to flourish, or not? Do you think that new firms 
will not come in? The Tariff Board in paragraph 144 of their report deal 
with it and they distinctly contemplate. . . . (An Honourable Member: 

“ Give them also protection ".) Give them also protection — that is exactly 
what I am trying to do which you are now by your system of bounty 
depriving them of. Let us see what will happen according to Mr. 
Jamnadas 's scheme. We have got Rs. 25 lakhs which according to 
Mr. Jamnadas will be sufficient to pay as bounties to the Tatas on these 
4 classes of goods. But remember we are thinking of 7 years and suppose 
new firms come in. (An Honourable Member : “What time will they take 
to develop?") (Another Honourable Member: “10 years".) I do not want 
to indulge in this sort of discussion, but if you are going merely to treat 
everything that the Tariff Board says as unsound, then it is impossible to 
argue. You must at least take certain data and certain findings of the 
Tariff Board for the purpose of your discussion. The Tariff Board seriously, 
earnestly reason it out and in their reasoning they say that one of toe 
objects is to atfract fresh capital. One of the objects is that new firms 
should come in, and if they do come in, will they or will they not be entitled 
to bounties under Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's scheme? (An Honourable 
Member: “Certainly.") (Another Honourable Member: “It will be 10 
years.") (Some Honourable Members ^interrupted). 

Mr. President: Order, order. Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnafi: Let us carry this on a little further. ' If the produc- 
tion goes on increasing — the Tata's production must go on increasing, and 
If new firms oome in, will not the imports decrease? (An Honourable 
Member : “No.") Of course, they must decrease. If the imports decrease 
what will happen to your revenue? Will it not decrease? You start in 
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the inverse process. As you go on, your new firms will come in. Your 
production will increase daily and there will be more and more competition. 
Look at the rails. The whole of the British rails have been displaced by 
the Indian steel rails — about 200,000 tons. What is the good of saying 
that imports will not decrease? Look at the fish-plates and galvanised 
iron sheets. You have already reached 14,000 tons. The whole of the 
galvanised iron was supplied by England. You are now making 14,000 
tons of galvanised iron The imports must decrease and will decrease. 
Otherwise there is no meaning in this protection at all. Your revenue 
must decrease also If your revenue decreases, where are the protective 
duty receipts What will happen to them? They will all go down and 
the claimants for bounties will increase. Where will you get the money 
from? You might be in a very serious position before three or four years 
have elapsed. Now, that is one of my answers to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

My second answer is this. By giving bounties, whom do you benefit? 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta says — the consumer. Consumer of what? Of 
Continental steql, because Continental structurals will be imported at 
Rs. 105 and the rest of protection will be by bounties. 

Hi. Jamnadas M. Mehta: 104. 

Mr. M. A. Jtanah: Will he benefit by it? My friend, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, is quite misled and I shall prove it Let us take the figures of 
Mr. Trivedi and his Association Those figures appear in a circular which 
he has sent round to all the Honourable Memb ers o f this House, I believe. 

I will take the Belling price at Calcutta and the price at Bombay. 

Beams — Calcutta 100, Bombay 146. r 

Mr. Ohanahyam Das Birla: What about other months? 

Mr. M. A. Jinaah: If my Honourable friend will wait, I will give him 
the answer. What are the other figures given for January, February and 
March given by Mr. Trivedi s association 

Mr. Ghanahyam Das Birla: What about the last six months? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am coming to that. I am afraid the Honourable 
Member has been captivated by the middleman. I will deal first of all 
with the bars This h the report of Haridas Anandji: Calcutta 185, 
Bombay 140 — that is for June; July, 135 and 145; August, 135 and 140; 
September, 185 and 175; October, 140 and 150; November, 140 and 140; 
December, 187 and 145 The prices are for the same steel 

Mr. Ohanahyam Das Birla: Wlmt is the cost price of landing? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: It is admitted in evidence, if Mr Birla will read 
it, that Continental steel can be bought c i f. at 86 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: It includes structural sections also. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: There is no use trying to interrupt me and scoring 
a point. I know that perfectly well. Structurals are on a somewhat 
different footing. Very little of that comes from the Continent because 
as somebody said it is not quite safe if you are putting up a decent building 
to use Continental steel Mr. Anandji himself says that so far as joists 
and beams are concerned you hardly ever get a man who will trust Con- 
tinental steel unless he gets them tested and certified which can only be 
done on the Continent. Now, let us take Continental plates first. You 
find that in June 1025 the price in Calcutta was 142 and in Bombay 160# 
In July 147 and 160, in August it goes down. 
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Mr. Gh&nshyam Das Birla: That is the retail price. 

Mr. M. A. Jlnnah: That is exactly the point. What does Mr. Jamnadas 
say? Mr. Trivedi* s evidence is there. In the whole of Bombay there are 
80 or 40 merchants and they form an association. They agree to sell at 
a particular price. They give orders 8 or 4 months in advance and your 
consumer has got to pay through his nose. Mr. Birla says, 44 what about 
the prices since September, 1926 I will tell you the position about 
them. It is a most extraordinary thing. The position is very interesting 
as disclosed in the evidence of Mr. Trivedi. I want the House to know 
all the facts and then give a judgment on this matter. This is what he 
•ays — remember he was examined in August, 1926 : 

“President : It will be very useful. I find from the evidence of Anandji that 
there is a great difference between prices realized by you and prices realized in 
Calcutta. Can you explain that? 

Mr. Trivedi : In the first place in Calcutta there are more than 160 dealers, small 
and big, whereas in Bombay we have only 30 or 40 people, so they do not cut 
prices as they do here in Calcutta." 

It is a very qualified cautious answer. But wait a minute; something 
more is coming : 

“ President : For instance in January 1926 Mr. Anandji’s price for Continental 
bars was 137 and the price at Bombay from the Merchants’ Association was 156. 
We are told that perhaps they were maximum prices or average prices. What are 
they?” 

Mr. Trivedi very nearly fainted. 

An Honourable MeflMbflfff Is that said there? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Yes, yes. I am coming to it and the House will 
judge it. 

“Mr. Trivedi : I am surprised at the figure. There must be some mistake. It 
may be for rods.” 

That is the answer of Mr. Trivedi of Bombay. 

“President : You take the average price or the highest price? 

Mr. Trivedi : We take the average price. It occurs in other things too. 

President : Take December, 1925. Mr. Anandji’s Association’s price is 137-8 and 
the Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association’s price is 175 for Continental plates? 

Mr. Trivedi : That also must be a mistake. It may be also that men there have 
taken the one-sixteenth and not the ordinary plates.” 

That is to say, plates are of two kinds ; one is a little thicker than the other. 

Mr. President: I do not wish to interrupt the Honourable Member but 
I should like to ask him to consider whether it is at all possible for this 
Assembly to put ibis measure on the Statute-book before the 81st March 
if half a dozen Members take the time which the Honourable Member 
has already taken. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Well, Sir, T do not think that is quite correct. You 
must remember the position that T haVe to occupy in this House. I have 
taken up a particular position with regard to this Bill, and I think, Sir, 
in fairness you will admit that the supporters of this Bill happen to be 
very few while the opponents of this Bill in this House happen to be a 
very large body. I think in fairness I am entitled to answer all the various 
speeches which number, I thinjc, something like 9 or 10, and they took 
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several hours. 1 think it is not fair to myself or fair to this House that 
I should not fully place the facts, the figures and my reasons for, support- 
ing this Bill. 

Mr. President: The Chair has no objection. It is for the Honourable 
Member to consider whether, if several other Honourable Members follow 
his example, it will be possible for this Assembly to finish this Bill The 
Honourable Member for Commerce has already put the # whole case at 
great length and my Honourable * friend has also taken over an hour and 
a half. It is for him to consider whether he will allow other Membapa 
also some chance to speak 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Well, Sir, tbgt is for you to decide, not for me — 
whether other Members should hav4 A chance or not. But, Sir, I have 
great reaped tor the warning, or the expression of opinion, which you 
nave just stated. Yet I have considered this very carefully and I assure 
you that 1 do not want to take up the time of this House a minute longer 
than 1 consider necessary Bui 1 do consider this, Sir. I think the 
House will observe from the questions that are put to me, which I 
welcome, that there is a great deal of misapprehension with regard to 
this matter. I think A is but right to say that if Honourable Members 
knew all those facts they would not put those questions 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member proceed with his speech. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Now, Sir, I was reading this part of the evidence 
and I say that Mr. Trivedi was surprised and fought it was a mistake. 
Now, we have the argument of Mr. Birla. ifrnht is the argument? He 
quoted the figuies of September, 1920 Now, Sir, 1 never like to impute 
bad motives to people. I do not want to say that these figures may not 
be correct; but, Sir, we know perfectly well that these BO or 40 men who 
constitute an Association must have realized that this was a startling dis- 
covery and that the question was under inquiry, and it is quite possible 
that they may have decided to lower their prices deliberately and advisedly 
soon after Mr. Trivedi 's examination. Sir, therefore, when you talk of 
the consumer and his interest, I say, "Poor Consumer". It is the middle- 
man who pockets the advantage. 

Now, the only other question that remains is my friend Mr Chetiv’s 
amendment and his views Now, I have already pointed out to Mr. 
Chet tv as to who will really benefit by this It is the middleman not 
the consumer. If that is so, what does it resolve itself to? It resolves 
itself into this, that if you have Mr Chottv’s scheme yoh have an orbit 
or difference of Ks 18; if you have the differentiation scheme, the orbit 
is limited to Hs. 7, and the more circumscribed and limited the orbit is, 
the less chance is there for the middleman to make a profit. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: And more for Government. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: More for Government, yes. But excuse me, the 
fallacy in that lies here. Every protective duty must put some money 
into the coffers of the Government. The question is, is ft necessary for 
t the protection? What is the good of saying * more in the pockets of 
Government '? Is it necessaipr? If it is, where else can it go? Into the 
pocket of my Honourable friend? 

Mr. Jaxnnadai M. Mehta: To the co*tefeers. 
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Mr. M. A. Jiinah: The consumers do not benefit. I have shown it. 

Mr. Jminadas M. Mehta: They do. 

|Cr. President: Will the Honourable Member allow Mr. Jinnah to con- 
tinue his speech. 

'Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No, they say, “ Oh wait, British steel will get the 
advantage ”. Now, I want to give you figures with regard to that. The 
figures are, before the War — British steel sections 38,000, bars 19,000, 
plates and black sheets 30,000. That means 87,000 tons before the war. 
That was the import of British steel. In 1925-26 we imported, sections 
44,000, bars 14,000 plates and black sheets 27,000. That is 85,000. So 
British steel before the war was imported in larger quantity, at least by a 
few thousand tons, than after the war. What is the position of Continental 
steel? I have given the figures for Continental steel before the war. The 
total amount was 195,000 tons. To-day it is 271,000 tons. 

Well, Sir, the position therefore is this. To sum it up, I say, Sir, 
that it is noi a case of Imperial Preference. 1 ask, I call upon 

P * M * the Honourable Member who represents the Government to 
make the Government attitude perfectly clear on the floor of this House 
with regard to the policy of Imperial Preference. 1 therefore maintain. 
Sir, that this is not even British preference as such. II is a difference 
between two scales of duties, between British steel and Continental steel, 
intended, I say, to secure the result, namely, the minimum protection 
the minimum burden on the consumer, and the general welfare of the 
community. I say any other scheme will upset the scales and upset the 
balance; and therefore, ^Sir, with regard to the three schemes which are 
before the House, I cannot but support the scheme which is embodied in 
the Bill 

Now, Sir, we come back to the amendment to recommit the Bill, and 
1 want to discuss that. What, after all, will result if this Bill is recom- 
mitted to the Select Committee? What will vou gain by it? 

An Honourable Member: We will consider the Bill in detail once more. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: If you want to adopt any other scheme, except tin' 
scheme which the Tariff Board has recommended, I feel absolutely certain 
that you will have to refer back the whole question to the Tariff Board. 
Your Soloct Committee will nover be able to do it. Ts this possible, Sir, 
for a Select Committee? A Select Committee can only accept certain 
data and, after accepting certain data and findings, come to a con- 
clusion If you want to go deeper into it, if \ou want to ascer- 
tain for yourselves the data, if you wtnt to find out for yourselves 
what are the facts, then you must inquire yourself, or else you must take 
the findings and the figures and the data as they are placed before you by 
the Tariff Board T)o you want the Select Committee to restart an in- 
quiry? If you challenge the evidence, if you challenge their data and 
findings, if you challenge their facts and figures, how is your Select Com- 
mittee to come to a conclusion? Bo you expect the Select Committee to 
go round again and sit for 8 months atid take evidence? What therefore is 
the position? The position is this. We have got certain data. It does 
not matter, what does it matter whether it is a majority of one or two*? 
What does it matter? Eventually, it is the House that must decide, an<? 
you have these three proposals before you, and they are in the shape of 
amendments, and it is for this House to decide and say, “Well, this, that or 
the other we shall accept. ” ' Or, If you like, do not accept any. That is for 

1 o 2 
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you to decide ; and I say, Sir, it will be an utter waste of time to recommit 
the Bill to the delect Committee. What will happen? Supposing my 
friend, Mr. Jamnadas, with his eloquence, with his persuasive powers, with 
his persistence and perseverance (Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : 4 Thank yOu. ) 

his constructive mind, for which I complimented him not long ago — 
supposing, Sir, he converts one or two and they happen to sign with him. 
What difference will it make? Then, instead of his amendment being there, 
my friend, Sir Charles Innes, will put forward his amendment. Suppos- 
ing Mr. Chetty succeeds (An Honourable Member: “We can persuade Sir 
Charles Innes")— well, Sir, in that case you might adjourn this House' 
and leave my friend over there to persuade Sir Charles Innes for 24 hours 
if he likes and then we shall meet again on Friday. (An Honourable 
Member . “Then it is hopeless. ’*) I therefore, Sir,, say that no good purpose 
will be served by recommitting the Bill to the Select Committee . 

Now, Sir, there is the hst point, and it is this! I think that Sir 
Charles Tnnes said that if this Bill does not go through, the industry 
might get into very serious difficulty. Well, I understand that it was not 
really a threat to this House, although on that day there was a great deal 
of heat and passion, and probably tha impression might have been created 
upon the minds of some Honourable Members that it was a sort of threat. 
(An Honourable Member • “It was.") Well, if it was intended to be a 
threat, I condemn it equally with you. But as I followed him, all that he 
intended was that he wanted the House t'> realize that a difficult situation 
might be created if this Bill was rejected ; and % that is so, because remem- 
ber this, it is a fact, because, supposing this Bill is thrown out, what will 
happen? (An Honourable Member “ Nothing happens.") Supposing 
Mr. Chetty ’s amendment is carried, supposing the Government do not 
agree. If a person does not agree with you, then it is his fault. If you do 
not agree with him, then also it is his fault * it is always the fault of some- 
body else. (Laughter) Whv may it not be your fault? Why should we 
not assume that it is possible that we may he in the wrong — at least let 
us assume in all humility that it is possible that we may be in the wrong. 
It is possible that the Government may think that we are in the wrong. 
But if they think we are in the wrong, then what will be the position? 
You say you are right. The Government say they are right. Very well. 
Wbat will happen? A deadlock. 

Hr. President (to Members interrupting) • Order, order. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: But supposing they do not give wav. then 
remember the convention which I read to you, that when the Govern- 
ment of India and the Central Legislature do not agree, then what will 
happen? (Mr. M. K. Acharya : “ It will be certified.") No, it cannot 
be certified; then, Sir, it will be left on the lap of the Secretarv of State for 
India, the great Moghul, and Heaven only knows what decision he may 
come to. In considering this deadlock, remember that the very industry 
that you are all agreed should be protected, the very industry which you 
acknowledge is a national industry, a security industrv, a key industry, 
stands in danger, in spite of your earnest, wholehearted desire to protect 
it, of being neglected for at least some time, which might work a revolution 
in the future prospects of that industry and the concern with which we are 
now dealing. Now, therefore, I say that unless you have got strong, funda- 
mental objections, besides questions, unless you Hunk that this Bill is 
so bad that it cannot be accepted,— if it*J| merely a question of a debating 
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jpoint, if it is merely a question of one being a little better than the other, 
why create this crisis, this deadlock, which may result in very disastrous 
-consequences toihe very industry you want to protect? If it was a question 
of Imperial preference I would be with you. I say it is not a question of 
Imperial Preference. I say it is not a question even of British preference 
as such; and I say therefore that it is a pure economic issue; and if 
this House accepts this Bill on that pure eoonogiio basib, that the scheme 
is in the best interests of India, we commit ourselves to nothing more. 
Why are you afraid? Is it not weakness, is it not 9 sign of weakness to 
say that if you do this, in future something else may be foisted uppn 
you ? If it is in your power — of oourse if it is not in your power, you can 
keep crying — but if it is in your power, and if, as I understand, no policy 
of Imperial Preference can be undertaken by the Government without the 
consent of the Legislature, if that is so, and if I understand Sir Charles 
•Innes to make that statement clear, then, you have the power to sanction 
the policy of Imperial Preference or not to sanction it. If that is so, why 
are you afraid? Are you not strong enough, are you not able to take care 
of yourselves when that question arises? Why in the name of the thin 
end of the wedge upset everything and create crises and deadlocks? I 
therefore appeal most earnestly to everyone here to consider and pause; for 
really it will be disastrous to let such a situation be created because 
I think in that case India Btands to suffer. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Sir, if I stand before this House immediately 
after the very illuminatinf speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, 
it is not because I intend to meet all the great arguments that he has put 
before the House. I have got very little to say and the reason why I get 
up immediately after him is that I want to get it off my mind as soon as 
possible. I am not going to enter into the whole question or go over any 
considerable part of the ground which has been covered by my friend, Mr. 
Jinnah. I wish to confine my remarks only to that part of his speech 
which related to the question of Imperial Preference or British preference 
as he called it. 

Now, if it is true that the scheme of the Bill involves in it the principle 
•of Imperial Preference or preference to Britain as against other countries 
of the world, I may say here at once that whatever be the advantage of 
the Bill, whatever boon it may confer upon the Tatas or upon the steel 
industry of India, either existing now or coming into existence in future, I 
have absolutely no sympathy with the Bill. jjL would rather have twenty 
Tatas go by the board than consent to a principle which introduces any 
Imperial Preference or British preference into the tariff of our country. I 
quite agree with my friend Mr. Jinnah when he says that this is not 
Imperial Preference in the sense in which somebody has called it Imperial 
Preference. He has cited a passage from the Report of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission and he says “ This is Imperial Preference, but what the Bill 
proposes is nothing of the kind." I quite agree that what the Bill pro- 
poses has not even the semblance of what the Indian Fiscal Commission 
or rather the Convention to which they referred laid down as the principle 
trf Imperial Preference. The principle which was laid down is thus stated: 

“Each part of the Empire having due regard to the interests of our Allies shall 
give specially favourable treatment and facilities to the produce and manufacture 
of other parts of the Empire." 

"That was the main principle. Now, it will be time for us to enter into 
Jtih&t question when w.e become equal partners in the Empire* along with 
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its other component parts. I say that the definition as given in the Indian 
Fiscal Commission's Beport does not apply to us as we are situated and 
therefore my friend is perfectly right in saying that this is not the Imperial 
Preference which' the Fiscal Commission contemplated. But does it give 
me any consolation? Though it do® 8 »ot accord with the definition of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission* still go long as Britain is favoured against the 
other countries of the,w<Hld^I say it is preference to Great Britain. It 
not be Imperial technically under any known definition, but every 
case where British goods are taxed upon one scale and other goods are 
taxed upon another and 'a higher scale, I say, is a case of preference; and 
that being so, 1 said *whfcn I interrupted my friegd ? Mr. Jinnah, that 
although it may not be imperial Preference now, it waa the thin end of the 
wedge. My friend said “Oh, don’t be afraid of the thin end of the 
wedge ’’ But I think he knows of the possibilities of the introduction of 
the thin end of the wedge. What happens in course of time? Now it is 
not only a question of Britain being favoured — perhaps not actually favour- 
ed, because Britain supplies a better class of goods and is therefore entitled 
to better terms from us; blit what will happen when Britain sends out a 
cheaper kind of goods? Nobody has yet denied that Britain manufactures 
non-standard Rteel also. If by the process provided in the Bill Great 
Britain is enabled to exclude the other countries from the Indian market, 
will not this thin end of the wedge introduce m course of time a sledge 
hammer which will break our heads or otherwise squeeze out our lives? 
So, I say, Sir, that we must guard against the introduction of the principle 
— it rnav not answer any technical definition of Imperial Preference; but 
if the principle is there the poison is there and we must avoid it. 

Now, my friend says in answer to that “ But you are protected by what 
the Fiscal Commission has said and b> what the Joint Committee has 
said ” and he has invited mv H< nourable friend Sir Charles Innes to make 
a statement on the floor of the House that whenever it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce Imperial Preference it shall not do so without 
the sanction of this House. Now,* Sir, let us examine that. I say this 
is one of the occasions when Imperial Preference is going to be introduced. 
My Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes can very well conscientiously 
stand up (because he is of that opinion) on the floor of the House and 
say “ No, it is not Imperial* Preference ; but when it comes I shall ask your 
opinion I shall wait afid then the next measure comes in and my 
friend, Sir Charles Innes, again stands up and says “ Oh, this is nothing 
of the kind ; this is not Imperial Preference ; this does not come within the 
definition of the Indian Fiscal Commission or some other high authority and’ 
therefore you need not be apprehensive' When we really introduce that 
principle we shall ask vour opinion ”, and so on and so forth. Measures 
of this kind will go on accumulating to the end of the chapter and we shall 
always he told that Imperial Preference is yet to come. Sir, I am by 
nature a great disbeliever in assurances from that part of the House. T 
like one sound principle laid down by the vote of the House in preference 
to fpns of assurances coming from the other side of the House. 

Then again my Honourable friend’s argument was 44 Here you have 
the Tariff Board, the members of which are very competent to deal with 
the question; they have taken great pains; they spent eight months over 
it and therefore we must take what comes frpm them as coming with* 4ft 
the weight that is due to their experience and their industry Well, Sir; 
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it may be so. My friend and I belong to the same profession ; but neither 
he nor I have ever taken into consideration the amount of labour, the 
amount of intelligence and the amount of experience brought to bear upon 
a case by the trial judge when we decide to file an appeal against his 
findings. We spend nothing like the time that he spent; and yet we as 
often as not succeed in getting his findings upset an<J having our arguments 
and our point of view approved by the court; of appeal. But however that 
may be, what 1 ask is this : does it -want eight months to discover whe- 
ther this is Imperial Preference or preference 'of' any kind whatever? 
When I come up against that part of the scheme, I say that fye who 
rims may read in this Bill the principle of preference Introduced. That 
being so, the Government scheme or the spheme of the Bill is vitiated 
from the very beginning, and we are not inclined to go into it. 

Then my friend said, “ What are these additional duties for if not for 
the protection of Tata's steel?" Now, Sir, I admit that the scheme pro- 
pounded by the Bill does impose certain duties on both the British and 
Continental goods with a view 10 protect Tata steel. But it also imposes 
discriminating duties, higher duties, t on Continental goods in the interests 
of Great Britain alone. And why do I say so? ( Honourable Membera: 

“ No, no ".) Please wait for half a minute. Whose interest is it in 
Madras or in liangoon where the Tata Company’s goods have not yet 
readied and will not reach for a good long time, that Continental steel 
should pav higher duties than British steel? Who is protected fliero ex- 
cept the British manufacturer? 1 say, I affirm, and challenge any denial 
of the fact, that in those parts whore Tatos cannot compete with exported 
goods, the scheme of the Bill most decidedly gives preference to British 
goods over Continental goods, and that being so, I say that the Bill will 
operate, — at least in some of the remote parts of India, — as a protection 
to British goods alone and will have nothing whatever to do with the pro- 
tection of Ttttas. That being the ease, Sir, I submit that this scheme of 
the Government is vitiated in principle. 

Ah regards the other schemes, as has been pointed out, and I think 
very freely admitted by the propounders of those schemes, they do not 
arrogate to themselves infallibility or absolute freedom from all flaws; in 
fact the Tariff Board themselves have clearly pointed out that the scheme 
they have propounded is itself not free from flaws, and so also have my 
Honourable friends who have tabled amendments to that scheme. That 
being so, it is easy to find fault with anv of the three schemes’ When 
the authors of the schemes themselves admit that they are open to some 
objection or other, I do not think, Sir, we can condemn any one of those 
schemes simply because the authors of that particular scheme are unable 
to show to the satisfaction of the House that there are no flaws in it. That 
there is some flaw or other in every one of them, is admitted or can be 
proved. If we take that as the criterion, we shall be bound to throw out 
all the three schemes, because admittedly not one of them is without 
flaws. But why should we accept the Government scheme, as the question. 
My friend Mr. Jinnah has let the cat out of the bag in the concluding 
remarks of the speech he just made. We must say ditto to the Govern- 
ment, because if we do not, the Government will not agree with uh, and 
then the Secretary of State will come in. Mv friend drew a vivid mature of 
{foe final scheme in which the corpse of this Bill would be found lying in 
the lap of the Secretary of State and that dignitary woulfr be seen trying 
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to revive it. Now, Sir, I quite admit that we must look to the oonse- 
quences of any action that -we take in this House ; but to ask us to agree 
to a proposition emanating from the Government Benches with which we 
do not agree in point .of fact, and that simply to avoid some bad conse- 
quences either to us or to the country, I think, Sir, is too much to ask, 
and more specially in a case like this. Of course, 1 do not wish to 
generalise. I quite admit that there may be occasions when the necessity 
of disagreeing with the Government on a particular point may not be so 
great as to justify our running the risk of all the inconveniences which would 
follow. This is so simply because the Government are so situated that 
they can defy public opinion and therefore we must yield them. But 
that is a weakness which I shall not extend to questions of principle. My 
friend Mr. Jinnah himself said, if it were a question of principle, he 
would not ask us to agree to the scheme of the Bill and that he would 
be the first man to vote with us. Now, if I am right in what I have sub* 
mitted to the House on the question of preference, I say it becomes a very 
important question of principle and principle alone. In fact, I have not 
gone into a single figure. 1 am quite Sure rfty friend cannot accuse me of 
going about with a bundle of books under my arm or with the long tables 
of figures which are in front of him now ; but 1 do claim to be able to take 
a commonsense view even of the most technical subjects .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: May I correct one statement? May I inform the 
Honourable Member that I have it on the authority of Tat as that they 
have already made arrangements to send their stocks to Karachi, 
Rangoon, Madras and Bombay? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Well, then they have done a miracle, and we 
should like to see how that miracle can take place We have to make up 
our minds to believe in two impossibilities. The first is a wholesale re- 
duction of the railway freights so as to enable them to take their goods to 
Karachi and to Madras and to sell them at the same rate as they can else- 
where within their 400 miles radius, and the next impossibility is that, at 
least for the present, they cannot manufacture all the requirements of 
India. It is an admitted fact that they cannot manufacture all the require- 
ments of India at present. 

Now, .Sir, one argument remains on that point, and it is this What 
will happen to new industries if you adopt the Government scheme of the 
Bill or any of these two schemes, specially Mr. Jamnadas’s which intro- 
duces a partial system of bounties? Well, at least for the purpose of 
answering the question I may be permitted to rely upon the dictum of the 
Tariff Board themselves. What do they say? They said in their first 
report, — I hope I am quite right, but if I arp wrong I may be corrected, — 
they said that any new industry will take five long years in order to be 
able to turn out even an ounce of steel, and another five long years to be 
able to put their goods into the market in such a way that they can com- 
pete with the other manufacturers. Well, that being so, if a new enter- 
prise was«to be started to-day, our Bill being only for 7 years, it would 
have worked out and lapsed before any such question arose. It will be 
time for us to consider, when the goods of this new enterprising manufac- 
turer begin to come up in the market, whether he deserves protection, and* 
if so, at what rate and on what terms. Sir, I do not propose to go into 
the other questions about dumping and the difference of quality or to 
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examine th© "figures that my friend has been relying upon, — I leave my 
other friends who have gone into these figures and studied them very 
olosely to answer him on that point, — but what 1 submit and what I ask 
the House very seriously to consider is that the' Bill docs embody the prin- 
ciple of giving preference to articles of British manufacture which is a 
most dangerous principle for us to adopt. It is a principle which, if you 
once adopt it, you will not be able to get rid of in future. I quite agree 
with the remark made by my Honourable friend* Mr. Moore, the other 
•day, that it would be different if the principle were honestly introduced as 
what it is, by saying in so many words “ We would like to introduce the 
principle of Imperial Preference and we ask the House to agree to it.” If 
that were so, certainly I would consider the opinion of those who approve 
of that prmcipld^hnd think that it would be for the good of India in the 
long run (that there may he two opinions about it I do not deny) but to 
bring it forward in the surreptitious wav in which it has been is, I sub- 
mit, even worse than getting in the thin end of the wedge; it is injecting 
into the system, without our knowing it, a poison winch will sooner or 
later prove fatal % 

For these reasons, Sir, I submit that the scheme of the Bill is not 
acceptable at all As regards the other two schemes, I submit that the 
first amendment of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for resubmitting it to the Select. 
Committee is the most appropriate because there, as my friend the Honour- 
able Sir Charles Innes has remarked more than once, these things can be 
considered across the table more convenienilv and satisfactorily than they 
<can be in all the heat that an argument in this House necessarily 
engenders. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the (>lock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries and 
Labour): Sir, it seems to me that my friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, who 
has declared himself on the floor of this House to be a protectionist from 
political convictions, is apt to be very suspicious of the recommendations 
of that expert body, the Tariff Board, which was established with reference 
to a Resolution of this House to study the requirements of the various 
indigenous industries in regard to protection and to make recommendations 
in that respect. Those recommendations must naturally be based wholly 
on economic and not on political considerations- The speech which my 
friend delivered in this House last Monday reminded Tpe of another speech 
which he delivered on a previous occasion, namely, the 2nd of June 1924, 
when this House was considering the previous recommendations of the 
Tariff Board which were incorporated in the first Steel Industry (Protec- 
tion) Bill. On that occasion also my friend was suspicious of the reoem- 
mendations of the Board because they were unanimous and because they 
had the support of Government, and he expressed the opinion on the 
one hand that they would be inadequate to meet the needs of the industry 
.and on the other hand that they would hit the consumer. Time has shown 
dihat those suspicions have proved groundless. Last Monday I was glad 
to find several of the speakers on the Benches opposite congratulating Gov- 
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ernment and the House on the efficacy of the measures which were* 
adopted in 1924. If I may say so, Sir, those congratulations are due in a 
greater measure to the Tariff Board; and I submit that the admitted 
efficacy of their first recommendations is a strong argument for our not 
turning down light-heartedly, and mainly on political considerations, their 
later recommendations which are now before the House. I have no doubt 
in my own mind that time will again establish the soundness and the 
efficacy of the Tariff Board’s present recommendations, whatever doubts 
may be entertained by some of my friends on the other side in regard to 
them largely on political considerations. The Board has been accused 
of inconsistency in connection with its present recommendations, but I 
submit, 8ir, that it is hardly fair to level such a charge gainst the Board 
if as a result of further experience, and maturer consideration in the light 
of that experience, they have found themselves compelled *o modify some 
of their previous conclusions. As I have already said, Sir, it seems to 
me that the principal objection to the Tariff Board’s proposal about differ- 
ential duties is a political one, namely, tha* the proposal, if accepted, 
will constitute a back-door for the surreplitiouR introduction b\ Govern- 
ment of a system of Imperial Preference' I was sorry to find that my 
friend Pandit Mo^ilal Nehru, for whom I have the highest respect, was 
also expressing that view In tho Select Committee, Sir Charles Innes 
made a statement which we hoped would have helped to remove this mis- 
apprehension and it had undoubtedly that effect on a large number of 
members of that Committee 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tnnjoro cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham 
madan Rural)- On a point of order, Sir The statement was made 
tin the Select Committee. Can the Honourable Member refer to it? 

Hr. President: Is the statement made to the Select Committee on 
record ? f 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have not quoted it yet, 
Sir I have simply referred to the fa:t that a statement was made But 
what I am going to say will afford an explanation of what I have just said. 
Mr. Jinnah in his speech asked Government to make their position per- 
fectly clear in this connection, and I have been asked by Sir Charles Innes 
M repeat to this House, on behalf of Government, the statement which 
he made to the Select Committee. That statement runs as follows* 

“If a policy of Imperial Preference were adopted by India, it would mean .that 
we would have two scales of duties throughout a great part of our Import Tariff — 
a lower duty for British manufactures and a higher duty for non-British manufactures. 
The basis of the scheme would be Empire sentiment and a desire, even at some* 
sacrifice to India, to give the British manufacturer an advantage over the Con- 
tinental manufacturer The Legislature is not asked to adopt such a policy and 
it is not intended to ask them to adopt it. Nor could it be adopted without the 
consent of the Indian Legislature. What has happened is that the Indian Tariff 
Board has found, in the particular case of steel, that it is in India’s interest, in 
order to keep down the pi ice of standard steel as well as adequately to protect the 
Indian steel industry, that we should impose lower duties on British steel than on 
Continental steel. The basis cf the proposal is not Empire sentiment, but India’* 
interest. That is the essential difference. Moreover, the difference in the duties 
will disappear if Continental steel {trices rite.” 

Now, Sir, I hope that will make clear to my friends on the other side 
who have still any suspicions on the subject that it is not the intention 
of Government or the Tariff Board to introduce into India by the back 
door of tfif* particular measure Imperial Preference- The sole object of 
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the Tariff Board’s proposal, as was explained more fully by my friend Mr. 
Jinnah this morning, was to devise an arrangement which would be effec- 
tive to the steel industry and which would also throw the minimum amount 
of burden on the consumer. As I understand the position, it was only 
by an accident that that measure included aR an element the grant of 
differential duties to articles of British manufacture. 

I have no desire, S'r, to take up the time of the House by trying to 
explain to it the merits of the three proposals now’ before it My Hon- 
ourable friend Mr. Jinnah has already done his best to put the case with 
his usual eloquence. I shall deal now with the specific proposal before 
the House, namely, the proposal to remit the Bill to the Select Com- 
mittee. I have failed to understand what the precise object of this 
proposal is. Mv Honourable, frond, Mr. Jamnadas Meh*a, said that the 
Select Committee had not careful lv examined the alternative method of a 
protective duty cum bounty; and apparently, his main, if not his sole, 
object in securing a recommittal to *he Select Committee was that that 
particular alternative should be more fully considered Now, (Sir, it 
appears from the report of the Select Committee, and also from Mr. Joshi’s 
minute of dissent, that ih.it alternative was fully considered bv the Select 
Committee; and T shall quote what the Select Committee say in their 
report 

a lesulfc of our discussions, the great majority of us were satisfied that only 
two methods were practicable in present circumstances.” 

That means eloarl\ that by a great majority they ruled out the third alter- 
native proposal of a protective duty cum bounty. That being so, I sub- 
mit that there is no justification for this House to refer the matter back 
to the Select Committee, and it was evident from the speeches of my 
Honourable friends, Messrs Ohetty and Birla, on Monday last that *efcen 
now th^y do not favour that alternative Now, Sir, the only other argu- 
ment which I have heard seriously urged in regard to this proposal for a 
recommittal to the Select Committee was I think placed before the House 
by Mr Acharya Ho said that tho present report — the so-called majority 
report — is signed by 7 or 6 members, while the minority report is signed 
bv 0 or 5, and that if we sent back + he Bill to the Select Committee, pro- 
bably as a result of further deliberations there might be a larger number 
of members of the Select Committee who would be inclined to sign a 
majority report, or things might improve so far that there would be a 
unanimity Now, Sir, is that within the range of practical politics? 
Supposing we sent back this Bill to the Select Committee and we again had 
a majority report and a minority report, signed by similar numbers of 
members ns the Bcports now before the House, is it the intention of the 
House ♦hat those reports should go hack to the Select Committee, and 
this process should continue indefinitely? I submit that the House has 
before it sufficient data to come to a definite conclusion in regard to the 
Bill one wav or the other, and that it should be purely wasting the time 
of the House if we sent the Bill back to the Select Committee to recon- 
sider the points which they have already considered and considered verv~ 
carefully. J * 

Mv Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah/ has already pointed out the objec- 
tions to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s proposal about a protective duty cum 
bounty, and in that connection it Was mentioned by my Honourable friend 
Pandit Motilal Nehru that that proposal was the only arrangement which 
would not injure the consumers in areas where Ttta'g steel does not 
compete with Continental steel I should like to remind the House that 
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the measure before it is intended to provide protection for the steel in* 
dustry for 7 yeans, and though it may be true that at the present moment 
Tata’s steel has not had access ,to those particular markets, I should be 
inclined to hope that with the amount of protection provided it will gradu- 
ally find its access to those markets and we should certainly be prepared < 
for that contingency. Mr. Jinnah ment'oned^that he had information that 
Tatas were actually trying to explore some of those markets. I have 
definite information obtained from the Indian Stores Department that 
Tatas have established an agency in Rangoon and are trying to push their 
.goods into the Burma market. (An t Honourable Member : “At a loss.*') 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non -Muhammad an) : The Indian StoreB 
Department never buy Tata's goods. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: I did not catch what the 
Honourable Member ba i, but if he wanted to allege that the Indian Stores 
Department never buys Tata’s goods, I think he is absolutely under a 
misapprehension. 

Mr. B. Das: But that is the fact. They buy very little. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: What about the large 
quantity of rails which are purchased by the Railways from the Tatas and 
which provide the Tatas with the largest portion of their custom in India. 

There is only one other point with which I should like to deal. Mr. 
Jinnah in his speech referred to one particular portion of Sir Charles Innes’s 
speech on the 26th January, 1927, which he thought might lend colour to an 
impression on the part of Members of this House , that that particular 
, portion of the speech was meant to be in the nature of a threat. I have 
read the speech over again and for my part I have no hesitation in saying 
that that was far from the intention of my Honourable colleague. 

Lila Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): No one ever 
alleged it. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: Sir Charles Innes is fully 
entitled to take credit for having piloted through stormy debates in this 
House various measures for affording protection to our steel industry and 
he was rightly congratulated in this House the other day for the efficacy 
of the measures which he has succeeded in introducing. Thait being so, 
he takes a peculiar interest in the well-being of this industry and the words 
which he uttered on the 26th January, 1927, seem to me to have been 
spoken more in the voice of plaint than in the voice of threat. He feelB, 
^axid I entirely share his feeling, that if it is impossible to continue to it 
this measure of protection, there is a great dapger to this basic indu&tiy 
of India. I do not know whether many of my Honourable friends in this 
House have paid a visit to Jamshedpur. Well, I was there last December 
and I was absolutely impressed with the magnitude, and value to the 
t country, of the undertaking there. I have visited various parts of India 
1 and I qan say honestly that I have never come across any other industrial 
centre where the labourer is so w^ cared for. I do not mean to say 
"that conditions there are as perfect as they should be, because I have not 
the leasf- doubt that no conditions on this earth cap ever be perfect. But 
I repeat again that the conditions there are certainly much better than 
*what I have ever seen in any other industrial centre in India. I had the 
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pleasure of having an hour’s discussion with the trade union of the 
labourer# and I was asked by them for advice as to how they were goi*ig to 
spei\d the regular income which they now manage to collect. 

Hr. President: 1 am afraid that if my Honourable friend opens up that 
subject, there is my friend Mr. Joshi who is sitting behind him to follow 
him up. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: As this is the only oppor- 
tunity I have of speaking on this motion, I hope you will give me a few 
more minutes. 

Mr. President: The Chair has no objection, but let the Honourable Mem- 
ber take care of his friend. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Ultra: As I said. Sir, the trade 
union people discussed with me the best means of spending th,is regular 
income which they are now getting and which is being collected through the 
agency of their employers We went into various items of benevolent 
activities of a trade union and most of the items I found were already btung 
provided for by the employers. The employers had provided the labourers 
with houses- I quite agree that the number of houses is not yet adequate. 
They have provided them with medical facilities, and educational facilities, 
far above the standard of what you can come across in any ordinary station 
in Tndia. I would implore my friends on the other side not to take any 
action which must inevitably lead to the break up o$ this happy colony. 
On the other hand, 1 hope that by giving their appro\al to the Govern- 
ment Bill, and dropping this motion for rc-referenoe to the Select Com- 
mittee, for which as I have said there is no justification, ihev would be 
able to assist in building up m India ninnv other* centres of industrial 
labour like the one which at the present moment exists at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. N. M. JOshi (Nominated • Labour Interests) : Sir, this morning the 
big gun of the' Independent Party thundered for a long timo. There was 
no doubt some argument, but there was much of sound and fury and there 
was a great volume of dust raised. Whatever little argument there was 
has demolished the case for the amendment of my Honourable friend from 
Coimbatore, but the dust that was raised had morely clouded the issue as 
regards the motion before this House. As 1 took part in the debate when 
the Bill was sent to the Select Committee I do nnt wish to repeat the argu- 
ments which I used on the best meihod by which we can protect this basic 
industry I had stated this as my opinion that this industry if it is to be 
protected ought to be protected after being nationalised.^ Sir, during the 
last three years we have paid 2 crores and 9 lakhs as bounty to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. The consumer has also paid according to my 
estimate — the figures are not given by the Tariff Board — by way of high 
prices perhaps an equal sum. We propose to give protection to this Com- 
pany for seven years more. If I can make some estimate of the amount 
of protection either by way of bounties, if we approve of them or by the 
high prices which the Company may be able to obtain, my estimate is 
that during these seven years wfe may give to this Company about 5 crores 
at least. We shall have during the ten years' period given to this one 
Company a sum of about 10 crores. The Tariff Board estimates the assets 
of this Company at about 12 crores a$£ on these 12 crores the Tariff Board, 
when calculating the works cost, have provided for a profit of about a crore 
.of rupees every year. During these ten years they will get a sum of 10 
crores. Now, if the Select Committee had adopted my proposal for 
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nationalising this industry, it is quite possible that instead of giving, them 
lCf f crores it would have been necessary for us to give them 12 cloves, 
2 crores more, but during the ten years, if we nationalised this 

8 P,M ‘ industry, we could have got an interest? of a crore of rupees 
every year. The tax-payer of India, if my proposal had been adLjtted, 
would have merely given for that industry 12 owes, but would have obtained 
a good rate of interest. I feel the Select Committee has made a great 
mistake in not adopting my proposal. Perhaps the Select Committee 
thought that as the House is at present constituted my proposal was too 
democratic, but, Sir, I feel that when the House is more democratised than 
it is to-day there will he a much better chance for my proposal. But, Sir, 
even if my proposal for nationalisation was not adopted, the Select Com- 
mittee ought to have adopted at least my proposal for giving bounties, the 
money for the bounties to be realised by raising the income-tax. Unfortu- 
nately the Select Committee believed that this House represents an elec- 
torate consisting of income-tax payers and big landlords and was not likely 
to approve of such a proposal and threw it out with contempt. I again 
repeat that when this House is more democratised in the future, that pro- 
posal will have a much better chance than the other proposals put forward 
either by the Select Committee or by the other Members, but, Sir, even if 
the Select Committee had not accepted that proposal I thought the Select 
Committee would^at least accept the proposal of bounties and import duties. 
Unfortunately, it is quite clear from the Report of the Select Committee 
that even that proposal was not fully considered. I do not blame the Select 
Committee. Unfortunately it is true that when a proposal comes from 
me there are a number of people who look upon it with some suspicion. 
(An Honourable Member: “Shame.”) I am glad to hear it is not so. 
Even if they had looked upon it with suspicion, there are a number of people 
who consider that at leaBt in the eyes of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member it would not be respectable if they were to support a proposal 
coming from me. (Cries of “No.”) I am glad there are cries of “No”, 
but I should have been glad if those voices had been heard in the Solect 
Committee. My main argument for opposing the Bill is this. I do not 
want the Government of India to get any financial benefit out of a scheme 
of protection. Jt is a dangerous thing fftr this House to sanction. It is 
wrong to give a temptation to the Government of India to make money 
out of a scheme of protection. After all protection involves sacrifice on 
the part of the consumers and if the capitalists and the Government 
conspire for their own benefit, I want to know, Sir, where the poor people 
in this country are to find a protector. The Government benefit on account 
of increased revenue, the capitalist benefits by higher prices; and if these 
two powerful forces combine I want to know how the interests of the poor 
people in this country are to be protected. It is for that reason I am 
opposed to this Bill, because it gives to Government revenue which thev 
ought not to have. From that point of view it would have been a great 
advantage if the mixed scheme of import duties and bounties had been 
adopted. 

Then, Sir, there is another reason why I support the mixed scheme and 
it is this. I have made it quite^rfear in my speech during the debate at 
the Select Committee stage that if protection is to be given to any industry 
it ia necessary that we should impose some wholesome condition® upon that 
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ihdustry. The first condition mentioned by me was that if the industry is 
4o receive support at the hands of the nation, those who are controlling that 
indpjltry will also give the benefit of that protection to the people wor$w 
in that industry. Sir, in spite of what the Honourable the Member tp r 
Industries and Labour has stated, I know that the workers in Jamshedpur 
wanfrthe help of this House In improving their condition. He stated as his 
^aqpeidence that when some^days ago he went to Jamshedpur he found that 

Secretary of the Union or tjie Managing Committee of the Union did 
allot know what they could do with the money which they had. I wish 
the Honourable Member had stated the large amount which that Union 
possesses at prosent; then the House would have clearly known why the 
Secretary did not know what to do with it. Sir, in Jamshedpur there are 
at least 80,000 workers working in one undertaking. I know the Union has 
got with it a small sum of about lis. 10,000. Naturally the Secretary of the 
Union did not know what scheme he could devise in order to give some 
benefit to the members of his Union. (An Honourable Member : “What 
about the monthly income?'*) Sir, the monthly inoome is correspondingly 
small. For 80,000 people with a sum of Rs. 10,000 and an additional 
monthly income of about Rs. 500 can the Union give sickness benefits? 
Can the Union give unemployment benefits? Sir, the Tariff Board proposes 
“that during the next year or two at least 5,000 people must be sent away 
from Jamshedpur. Will this sum of 11s. 10,000 and a monthly addi- 
tion of Rs. 500 suffice to give even a small unemployment benefit to the 
people who will be sent away within this year? Naturally, the Secretary 
of the Union did not know what to do with the money which he had. If 
he had had a larger sum I am quite sure he would have introduced a scheme 
for giving his members sickness benefit and an unemployment benefit and 
even old age pensions. But unfortunately the amount was too small. Then, 
Sir, the Honourable Member referred to the housing at Jamshedpur. If 
he had really gone to the houses he would have found that there are at 
least a large number of rooms in which he would not have lived even for 
Ralf a day. The rooms built some years ago are less than 100 square feet. 
Sir, if the rooms had been built in Bombay the Municipality would have 
demolished them, but unfortunately they are in Jamshedpur. Then, Sir, 
the Honourable Member himself admitted that there is not sufficient housing 
in Jamshedpur. The Honourable Member has only visited Jamshedpur 
recently, but I can assure the Honourable Member that my visit is even 
more recent. I visited it two or three days after he had done so. I know 
therefore that the housing conditions in Jamshedpur are not as satisfactory 
as he has painted 

Sir, I do not wish to speak at great length on the labour conditions at 
Jamshedpur. The subject for to-day is protection. I therefore come to 
the second condition which I would put upon any undertaking which wants 
to receive protection at the hands of this House. The second condition 
which T want to impose is th&t po company or firm which receives protec- 
tion shall give to its shareholders unreasonable dividends. It is but fair 
•that the money which the company obtains from the poor consumers of this 
country should not be given away to the shareholders of the company. 
After all, protection is given in the interests of the countrv and not in the 
interests of the shareholders. T hope, Sir, the House will remembej this 
point. Unfortunately that condition tap not been imposed. Then, Sir, 
T would have also imposed some Tother conditions which I mentioned when I 
spoke last in this House. Unfortunately, as the Select Oommittee has 
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decided against tbe scheme of bounties it is said that these condition*' can- 
not be imposed. The Select Committee states in their Report that they 
Sjpuld not incorporate these conditions or draft tbe Bill in such a way as to 
incorporate these conditions. Sir, I am not an fftpert draftsman, but, Sir, 
my Honourable friends of the Select Cpipp^ttee , really show tjheytfbad a 
very poor opinion of the expert draftsmen*^ Government if 
taining the wishes of the Select Committee^ ^id this House they ' "wJfW 
draft a Bill including the conditions which w* would like to impose. * jMr, 
in the scheme for import duties and bounties there is thus a great safety 
for the people who- are working in the industry as well as for the consumer 
and the tax-payer of this country. During this debate my colleague the 
Honourable Member from Agra stated that if we have bounties and if we 
have smaller duties on Continental steel, the smaller industries in this 
country would have an easy time. Not only will the smaller industries 
benefit, but I say, Shfe a large number of poor people in this country who 
use iron utensils for domestic purposes will derive a great benefit if there 
is a smaller duty on Continental steel. I know, Sir, it will be. stated and 
it was stated by the Honourable Member from Bombay that in parts of 
Bombay and Madras where there is no competition between Tata’s and 
Continental steel the prices are governed by the prices of English steel. 
But there are other parts of the country where at least the people will 
derive benefit by smaller import duties on Continental steel. I therefore 
hope, Sir, tha#this House will adopt the Bcheme of import duties and 
bounties. 

Sir, I would like to make one more suggestion before I sit down, and 
it is this, that if the Bill as it is adopted by the Select Committee is con- 
sidered, this House will insist that the amount of revenue which the Gov- 
ernment derive over said above the amount wbicJh, they will have derived 
from the revenue dutios, will not be spent on" expenditure and 

will not be carried over to the general treasdrp but Will be set apart as 
a fund for the interest of the workers engaged in the industry or as a 
fund for the adequate training of the workers working in the industry as 
well as for the training of those who wish to work in the industry. ‘Sir, 

I support the motion for recommitting the Bill to the Select Committee! 

Mr. W. 8. Lamb (Burma: European): Sir, I rise to oppose the 
amendment that this Bill* should be sent back to the Select Committee. 

Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member supporting the amend- 
ment? 


Mr. W. 8. Lamb: No, Sir, I desire to resist it. Being unused to the 
procedure here, possibly I did not make myself clear. I think, Sir, I 
might be forgiven if, considering how Burma is always neglected, I opposed 
each and every Bill possibly of this kind which threatened to 'tie Burma 
to the wheel and in the dust of every province in India. Sir, I am in favour 
of the Government Bill because it meet* ritat I consider is the considera- 
tion which should always be before us, n%ely, that the duty should be 
as low as possible consistent with giving ^equate protection to the steel 
industry I do not wish to say very much about Imperial Preference 
My own feeling is very much in favour of what my friend, Mr. Gavin-Jones 
sap yesterday. I think it is more or less an accident of commerce that 
the issue is between British steel on the. one sBe and Continental steel on 
The** is shibboleth about the description' 

Imperial Preference. In the minutes of distent you find menti on of 
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another *" country of origin There is no mention whatever of Imperial 
Preference. However, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, has dealt so- 
f aithfully with most all the,, points in this matter that I shall not attempt 
to go ojer that ground. He omitted mention of one point which the Hon- 

S i**. leader on the opposite side touched on in his speech this 

A a ‘point which you‘wift find mentioned in the minute of dissent 
Eucvlarly in the speech made by the Honourable Mr. Birla the 
lay. I refer to this :) * 

** “It is not unlikely that the British manufacturer, taking advantage of the 
assured position given to him in the Indian market, may lower the standard of 
British steel imported into this country.” 

In support of that suggestion, my friend, Mr. Birla, on Monday said this : 

“During the war time a very good machine supplier had to deteriorate his quality 
berause he found that he had to compete with the prodiiotta of his own country. 
This (he says) is an example before us. Therefore, it is ftot unlikely, it is rather 
very very possible, that under an assured market for seven years, the United 
Kingdom may deteriorate their quality and start dumping rejected goods into this 
country.” 

Now I have an advantage over the Honourable Members of this Assem- 
bly, at least over those who did not sit on the Select Committee. The 
Honourable Mr. Birla in speaking on the floor of the House did not give 
the name of this firm, but he did so in Select Committee. I am not 
going to mention it here for though it is a privileged place xnere is a law 
of libel. But I have knowledge and I can speak of this firm It is one 
that was founded in the year 1821, that is 1D6 years ago. Its machinery 
is being brought in regularly. Mr. Birla of course is entirely vague. He 
says this is an example, but he does not say, an example of what. He does 
not particularly state Jflutk the deterioration was actually in steel. This 
firm supplies various finds Of machinery actually made of oast iron. It 
is not inconceivable that the Honourable Member’s complaint had to do 
with cast iron. What he desires to convey to us, however, is that this 
firm, this very old established firm, deliberately debased the nature Of 
their steel for the purpose of getting their business promoted, and he gives 
this as an example of what the British manufacturers are likely to do. 
My own feeling is that you may as well expect ^he Crown jewels to be 
removed from safe custody in England and given to the Bolshevists as Tib 
expect or to think that the British maker of steel would debase his metal in 
this fashion. (Hear, hear.) The Honourable Mr. Birla in speaking on this 
subject quoted a note of the Honourable Member for Commerce, who of 
course had to confess that it was not impossible that the metaT should He 
debased. There are many questions, outrageous questions, asked, but', 
particularly in these scientific days the reply of course must be, “it is not 
impossible”. One might suggest that it is not impossible that Mr. Jinnah 
would ever lie down with Mr. Birla. I think that suggestion would be 
a much more reasonable one thftA v the other one thbt the British manu- 
facturer is going to debase his rrmnufqcture. (Laughter.) Well, Sir, we 
have heard a great deal about the Continental steel, and the general im- 
jftossion of the speeches on the other side made on me is that they desire 
preference for the importers of inferior steel. Frankly, I am a consume* 
of standard steel, and it ought to be clear to everybody that for certain 
purposes it is absolutely necessary that one should have standard steel. 

I can speak quite definitely about the oil business. Whatever the price 
of Continental steel, we cqyld never for our purposes, such as tanks, drills, 
Casing fprNrails and so on, fall back upon Continental non-tfcandard steel. 
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To come to the Honourable Mr. Chatty's proposal, 1 And that <tt file 
figures for 1036 as shown in the Tariff Board 1 ! Report, we in Burma *%> 
import for our purposes British steel .would nave to pay 
Its. 14.8*0 per ton more than the (fyafcfctye&t proposals, 
pointed out by several speakers, Burmfcwno worse off than , r ^ 
provinces in this reBpect; the standard steelnconsumem in Bombay, *ma4nks 
and so forth will be equally at a loss. 1 Suggest, Sir, that in considering 
this matter much more regard should be had for the c ons u m ers of high olaJft 
Engttah steel than has up to the present appeared to be the case. Naturally, 
if we have to pay heavy duties upon parts of machinery for refineries and 
oil-fields, such additional coot will be reflected in higher prices of kerosine 
oil, candles and all the other things that rich and poor alike consume in 
this country. ' , 


Mr. Fasti Ibrahim Eahtotolla (Bombay Central Division : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, when the BUI came up before this House as introduced by 
the Honourable the Commerce Member the question that was raised in 
this House was 'that of Imperial Preference. There was no difference of 
opinion as to the eo&tfeiu&tion of the protection to be given to thB steel 
industry. I venture to submit, Sir, that Mr Jamnadas Mehta’s speech, 
on which I offer him congratulations publicly in this House, would 
have proved more suitable on the first occasion than at this juncture, be- 
cause I wish to maintain that the Bill as it has come out in the modified 
form bom the Select Committee does not contain Imperial Preference os 
What is known popularly as British preference; tad I Will point out in a 
Um minutes, to the Honourable Members on this side of the House, con- 
clusively that by the modification which the ffotadn Committee have been 
able to make in the original Bill, the question of British preference has 
been altogether omitted. It is perfectly true that there was Imperial Pre- 
ference when the Bill was first introduced in this House, and for the con- 
siderable time that this House has taken on this question I may say that 
the blame rests on the shoulders of the Tariff Board entirely ; because, Sir, 
if I may be allowed to point out, from paragraph 105 (page 56) of their 
Report 1 can conclusively prove that there is Imperial Preference on the 
wording of the Tariff Board : 

“But m any event we feel that we are net concerned with the political sapsti 
of the case Our inquiry is confined to the eeonomic issue and if a system of 
differential duties la desirable in the interests of India on economic grounds for thd 
adequate protection of Indian industries and fpr a fair adjustment of the burden 
involved We do not feel debarred by political considerations from recommending VbV 

That means that on economic grounds they would recommend Imperial 
Preference. I say, Sir, on the floor Uf^nis House that we are not going 
to be a party either directly or indirectly* to Imperial Preference. If ibis 
House wishes to discuss Imperial Preference, the Government ought to 
bring it up on a -separate issue, the majority and minority reports of the 
Indian Fiscal Commission. Until that report is discussed in this Heuet, 
Jthis House will not be a party to any form, either direct or indirect, of 
preference. 

But when saying that I may he aSowed to point out to the Honourable 
Members on this side that the Bill as modified omits altogether the pro- 
vision as introduced in the original Bill.' I I haws pnapefl to the 
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satisfaction of this House that as far as the question of Imperial Preference 
id r British preference is concerned, that is not so. I will read the report 
clause 2 : 

er#d a suggestion that the Bill contained no provision for the con- 
ih might follow a „ substantial decrease in the price of British steel, 
#d We WtVe amended clause 2 (/).$£ the Bill in order to provide for thia contingency. 
4tk proposed by the amendment te insert in section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 
18W, a new sub-section empowering the Governor General in Council to increase, 
but not to reduce, the duty chargeable on articles of British manufacture if the 
'changes in prices are such as are likely to render ineffective the protection given 
to the Indian Steel Industry.” 

This very fact shows that there is no preference at all. The country of origin 
ceases to exist in the consideration of the amount of duty and the question 
of the price level of imported steel from all countries is the only sound 
*basis which has been introduced as modified by this Bill; and I may say, 
Sir, that if the protection is to be neither excessive nor inadequate, then 
the onhHorm of duty" is differential duties. The question that has come 
now before us is “Why should the Continental steel be penalised and why 
should those people in Madras and Rangoon be penalised because they are 
not going to buy Tata's steel." This argument can be met by saying that 
it is our intention, as I take it, it is the intention of the whole House, to pro- 
tect the Indian industry agaipst world competition. You can not have differ- 
ent duties for different ports. You want one duty for the whole country, and, 
if you want to guard yourself against the wnole world, ytfu must have 
adequate duties to protect yourself. If that is the basis, then you must 
levy such duties as will protect you both from British and Continental 
steel. If T may be alloVed to point out, Mr. Chetty’s proposal is nothing 
but Continental Preference, and I want to say on the floor of this House 
that we should be & flarty neither to the one nor the other. Whnt is the 
price that ho has put clown 7* He tells us that structural sections will cost — 
British Rs. 104, and Continental Rs. 86. tf Rs. 7 are to be added from 
ihe non-standard steel to standard steel, the price will be Rs. 98 as against 
Rs. 104. We have to protect Tata's steel which is Rs. 120, and you can* 
not do it unless you put Rb. 123 on British steel and Continental steel. 

1 hope that will be taken into account, and I hope that when we are con- 
sidering the Report of the Select Committee $ie question of Imperial 
Preference, which is omitted from the Bill, will not now again be debated 
in this House. 

(Mr. M. R. Jnvakar and some other Members rose to speak.) 

(Several Honourable Members on the Government Benches moved that 
the question be put.) 

Hr. President: Honourable Members on the Government Benches need 
not be impatient. I will accept closure after I hear Mr. Jayakar. 

Hr. H. ft. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non -Muhammadan Urban): As a 
member of the Select Committed, Sir, who has signed ^the minority report, 

I think it is due to the House that, representing the party that I do in 
*this Hoiise, I should state clearly and briefly my views for the considera- 
tion of this Honourable House. I quite agree that out of the many objec- 
tions which I raised in my speech when the Bill wasl before this House 
at an earlier stage, owing to the courtesy of the Honourable Sir Charles 
Tnflee one of my important points has been met by the insertion of the 
amendment which has since been introduced, empowering the Govern- 
ment td regulate the duly in case the prices of British s^el come down. 

B 2 
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I also publicly want to acknowledge the courtesy which Sir Charles Innes 
has shown to us by meeting objections which at times must have seemed 
to him somewhat inexpert, and also by putting at our disposal th* expert, 
machinery of the Government for drafting m proper language manjp paints* 
that were raised from time to time, and Also for modifying the Bill in the 
way we suggested. I have considered yery carefully the several points 
which have been urged, especially in the learned speech made by my Hon- 
ourable friend, Mr. Jinnah. I am sure the House appreciates the extreme 
care and elaboration with which he went into several figures. I am how- 
ever still left unconvinced as to a few important points. But having 
regard to the short time at my disposal I shall only ventilate one or two 
of these, leaving the others to be discussed, if this Bill should go back 
to Select Committee, in that Committee, or if it does not go back, then 
to be discussed in the open House. The difficulties which then I had, 
Sir, have since been considerably increased by reason of the representa- 
tions which have been made to us by our constituents in Bombay by tele- 
grams and other messages. Representing as I do a constituency which, 
though of income-tax payers, consists of many petty dealers in industries 
of iron sheets and other articles, I feel a difficulty which I wish to put 
before the House for their consideration. I must own, Sir, that I feel ithat 
my Honourable friend Mr- Jinnah unduly laboured the point of Imperial 
Preference anti it did look like a case of protesting too much. Every 
speaker who has taken part in this debate on the side of Government has 
strained every nerve to convince us, which makes me somewhat suspicious, 
that this .is not a preference of any kind, either Imperial or British. 
Speaker after speaker has gone into this question, but I feel that one or 
two points which have not yet been answered, and which made us feel as 
if it was a question of preference, should be cleared.' It may be, Sir, that 
it is not Imperial Preference in the sense that' goods of the same quality , 
one coming from England and another coming from the Continent, are 
preferred one over the other. That kind of British or Imperial preference 
may not exist in this Bill. But that is not stating the whole case. You 
cannot get away from the fact that in this Bill, Sir, there are two or three 
elements which look like preference. First of all, the Bill makes the 
country of origin, and not the quality of the goods the determining test. 
Secondly, if the Honourable Members will turn to pagje 54 of the Tariff 
Boards Report, they will see a table there which clearly shows that a 
higher duty is put on Continental steel and there is preferential treatment 
given to British steel as such- TKere is also a statement at page 58 that 
British goods have been given the benefit of a presumption, on a somewhat 
hypothetical basis, of being unalterable in their price, whereas Continental 
goods ore taken to be alterable in their price. To me this seems to be a 
case of an ex cathedra statement not entirely justified by the evidence 
furnished to us. Coming now to this Aspect of the Bill, one cannot get 
away from tKe fact that, this Bill submits to unnecessary hardship the 
consumer in those parts of India where Continental steel is wanted by him 
and where neither Tata steel nor British steel penetrates. I am taking* 
f<V my illustration those parts of India where these conditions oo-exist, — 
where Tatas do not cater, and where British steel does not compete, where 
in fact A it is not wanted, f.e., where the industries are such that 
the people are not concerned with building bridges Eke the Howrah Bridge 
in Calcutta or reservoirs as in places like Bombav, but have small infatot 
industries like safes, trunks, locks, pots and pans, for the„ poorest classes, 
which are all made froA Continental ffceel. The consumers living in such 
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places say — and I want to put their case before the House, — “We do not 
require for our purposes your standard steel with all the qualities of inalie- 
nability , durability and all other ‘abilities' in the world. We want for our 
purposes the cheap mild steel which we get from the Continent. The 
Tatas do supply this steel." I find in the Report of the Tariff Board 

an extraordinary statement which I shall read to my Honourable friends. 
The Report says at page 51 : 

4 'The Tata Iron and Steel Company produces steel of British Standard specifica- 
tion, but the market for this class of steel is not sufficiently wide to absorb the 
whole of the Company's production; and, in consequence, a proportion of Indian 
steel must be sold on the basis of the lower prices at which Continental steel 
• enters India." 

Paraphrasing it into plain English, il means this, that the Tatas will not 
manufacture the kind of inferior steel that these people want. The Tatas 
tell thorn “We will not give you the quality of steel which you want. We 
produce only one quart * fit for building bridges like the Howrah Bridge 
and big reservoirs such as those in Bombay and other big cities. Yet if 
you want Continental steel, you must pay a higher duty". And forsooth, 
why? Not because the Tatas compete with that kind of steel — they will not 
even produce anything of that kind, — but they simply say that in certain 
eventualities “When we grow up and come to your regions, which may take 
ten or more years, — a period absolutely hvpothetical, — your Continental 
steel will compete with our British siocl, therefore oven from now you 
must be penalised for vour using Continental steel " So put, the claim 
made by the Bill is absurd It is not the ordinary consumer who is 
penalised — that may possibly be justified on the ground of one man’s 
interest making room for the country’s good — hut it is the consumer who 
is Irving to build up in this country an infant industry. T do not want, 
in our desire to protect Tatas, to leap from the frying pan into the fire. I 
should be very loath to sec that b\ rushing through a Bill of this character 
wc killed all theso growing, nascent industries which are just springing 
up in this country with thp aid of Continental steel. T am sure the 
House will agree that it ought to bo our main care that in trying to 
help one industry wo do not cut at the root of another industry which 
requires our protection and vigilance in the same manner as ihe Tatas 
do. My question before tho House therefore, is, what is the justifi- 
cation for penalizing such consumers in places where Tatas do not penet- 
rate, where they do not expect to do so for many more years, where 
Tata's superior steel is not wanted, where British steel does not com- 
pete and is not in demand and where Continental steel is very largely 
Required for the poor man’s purposes like pots, pariR, and cheap trunks, 
and where small trades of this description are growing up Why should 
we penalise the consumer in provinces where these things co-exist? X 
have before me the views of a very eminent authority on tho Rtecl in- 
dustry, Mr. Perin- We are often told that all the expert authority is on 
the other side. Fortunately, T have in mv hand the account of an inter- 
view which was given bv Mr. Perin iru Bombay to the ever watchful editor 
of the Indian Daily Mail . Honourable Members will find tho interview 
reported in the Indian Daily Mail of the 2nd February. Mr. Perin', 
Bir. as my Honourable friends must be aware, is a very expert Consult- 
ing, Engineer. I understand that the Tatas used to pav him a magni- 
fioqpt salary which must be the despair of most of us here. He belongs 
thj the celebrated firm of Consulting Engineers in New York, Messrs. 
Perin and Marshall. He is perfectly disinterested and a man of very great 
authority on the steel industry, qnd I think 1 justified in pitting 
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that authority against that of Mr. Ginwalla and his colleagues. Asked' 
as to what is the justification for penalising such consumers, Mr. Perm 
came out boldly and said “ for the sake of the Empire/* in other words, 
for the sake of Imperial Preference. The justification for such an ^unjust 
hardship is, according to Mr. Perin, not those economic grounds which 
have been urged before us here or by Mr. Ginwalla and his colleagues 
in their Report but a bold and straightforward admission that it is neces- 
sary to do so in the name of preference for the Empire. I am going to 
read Mr. Penn's own words to this House. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innas (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : I just want to remind the Honourable Member that Mr Perin is 
an American, Sir. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: That does not alter the fact that he is a great 
expert, and if Imperial Preference is to be carried to the extent of ignoring 
the opinions of all experts who are not British in origin, then my Honour- 
able friends may reject Mr. Perm's weighty views because he is an American 
as the Honourable Member for Commerce is seeking to do. This is really 
Imperial Preference with a vengeance, Sir. The Tatas themselves did 
prefer Mr. Perin to English experts; that is ^perfectly clear and sufficient 
for my purposes "Won’t the preferential tariff in favour of British pre- 
judice the Indian consumer?" asked the interviewer. Mr Perin said, in 
reply, "Yes, in a small way. But then people belonging to an empire 
should certainly be able and willing to help each other in order to further 
their industrial position” — a clear and straightforward answer. He does 
not deny the fact that the consumer in India is going to be penalised, 
but says, it muBt be so for tho sake of the Empire's good I wish the 
Government were equally straightforward and >said "Yes, we know the 
fact that the consumer is going to pe penalised but we justify it on the 
ground that being a member of flier British Empire, he must suffer a ‘little 
sacrifice in the interest of that Empire." I can understand this lan- 
guage, Sir, clear and precise as it is although my answer then will be 
in the same terms that Pandit Motilal Nehru urged, though perhaps less 
strongly worded. Let us be self-governing members of the Empire, self- 
respecting limbs of its political organism and then these interchanges of 
commercial amenities will be certainly more numerous and more willingly 
undertaken than now. At present, India’s position is like "Heads, I win, 
tails, you lose.** It is absurd (to talk of any sacrifice for the Empire in 
our present degradation. 

There is no doubt, Sir, as Mr. Perin admitted that this is the onfvjui* 
tifioation why we penalise the consumer in these parts of India. There 
is no other justification for penalising these infant industries except in the 
name of British preference? 

I will now leave tM* question and proceed a little further. Sir, my 
Honourable friend, MwjFinnah, read Mr. L&lji Narainji’s speech. Senti- 
ment does not enter into mathematics, he says- But my friend did not 
tell mv Honourable colleagues that the body, of which Mr. L&lji 
N&fainji was the President, when he made the speech which Mr. Jinn&K 
read from, vis., the Indian Merchants* Chamber and Bureau, has sent a 
wire to «the Commerce Department of the Government of India, stgting 
that this is the thin end of the wedge and the Government me Introitah 
lag British perf arenas bf the book doer. 'When Mr. Jlxmah stated M* 
L&lji Naoftittji'a vie^, L thought it wag equ&Qy pertinent to point out the- 
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view of the body of which Mr. Lalji Narainji 'happened to be the Presi- 
dent at the moment. Secondly, Sir, he referred to one Mr. Anandji. 
Honourable Members who sit next to me were perplexed by the frequent? 
repetition of this name. Who is Mr. Anandji? They asked. I was re- 
minded, Sir, of a case showing the great dangpr of constantly repeating 
unfamiliar names. I was once arguing before a sleepy judge of the Bombay 
High Court. It was a case of Teji Mandi transactions. I constantly use4 
the word Mandi. The Judge went to sleep with the words “ Mandi M in 
his oar and after an hour he woke up and said: “ But who is this Mr. 
Mandi; is he a witness or a party?” Similarly, my friends on my vicinity 
asked “Who is this Mr. Anandji?” Well, Sir, Mr. Anandji is nothing 
more or less than a member of a firm in Bombay called Mulji Haridas 
and Co. I hold in my hand a representation made to Government by that 
firm, of which Mr. Anandji is only a member. The corporate opinion of that 
partnership, Mulji Haridas and Co., of which Mr. Anandji, whom Mr. 
Jinn ah resuscitated from obscurity on this occasion, is a member, is this : 

“ That this Bill not only gives preference to the British Standard Steel, but it 
imposes frightfully heavy duties on the Continental Steel which does not even enter 
into any competition with the British Standard Steel.” 

Then they go on to develop the point, and ask the question which 1 am 
trying to urge upon my Honourable friends why should all these infant 
trades be killed by raising the Continental duties on goods which had not 
entered into competition with British or Tata steel. May I ask the Gov- 
ernment “ In whoso interest are you doing all this?” You speak of pro- 
tecting the Tatas only and not Britain. If so, what is the justification for 
raising the burden on the consumer where the Tatas do not enter into 
competition at all and are not likely to do so for another decade? You 
have frankly to admit either (1) that you are doing this in the future* 
interests of the Tatas which may or may not materialize for 10 years more 
or (2) that you are doing it, plainly speaking, jn order to hamper Conti- 
nental trade in the interests of British trade. As against that, there is 
further the argument that British goods do not supply the quality of steel 
which is required in this market. But we are told, Sir, that considerations 
of “ public safety M come in. This is sheer moonshine. Mr. Penn was 
further asked: “ Is Continental steel of inferior character put under the 
ban in England?” A very pertinent question, when India is asked to put 
under the ban such Continental steel to the detriment of her poorer classes, 
Mr. Perm was asked to give his experience in this matter: 

“Q. How do y on explain the large imports of Continental steel into Britain if 
their quality is poor as compared to British steel? 

A. Standard steel is not necessary for all purposes. Britain uses large quantities 
of steel of poorer quality in different manufactures. To think of using standard 
steel for those purposes would be waste of so much good steel.” 

“Why should we be asked to use standard steel i or all purposes?” was the 
next query. Mr. Perin said he would prefer nefr to answer the question. 
It is this answer, or rather the omission to answer which has been troubl- 
ing me. These poor people do not want your superior steel. Tatas will 
not give them inferior steel: Britain will not give them inferior steel. 
What are they to do? Either starve or pay higher cost for nobody's 
gop&l This is ^he reductio ad abeurdum to which the whole case can be 
frought. I am sure, Sir, and I say so with all responsibility that the result 
m this Bill, if passed, will be to starve these poor industries for no fault 
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of theirs and for no Indian’s benefit. It is something like the saying we 
have in Marathi : 4 ‘The father does not allow me to beg, the mother does 

not feed me, with the result that I am starving.” You will not give them 
the steel, neither the Tat as nor the British. You say, use our superior 
steel for your inferior purposes. That means that for your pots and pans 
and kettles, use the steel of which bridges are built. If I were to parody 
the argument, I should say: “Stock the Howrah Bridge Steel in your 
kitchen I submit, Sir, with great respect to Mr. Ginwalla and his 
-supporters that this is an absurd argument. 

/ Coming now to one or two points which I shall briefly touch — there is 
the point which my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, made with which I 
►entirely agree; that some conditions ought to be put on the TataB and 
their management before any kind of protection is given by this House. 
As he has made a reference to that, I will take a couple of minutes to deal 
with it. Many of us believe, Sir, notwithstanding the so-called Indianisa- 
tion of the Tatas, that the process is not rightly begun. They talk of 
Indiani sation, but we submit that IndianiRation ought to begin at the top 
and not at the bottom. The bottom is always Indianized, perhaps too 
much so. And I have the authority once more of Mr. Perm whom I shall 
quote in this connection. He had the singular opportunity of visiting the 
Bhadravarti Iron Works which the Mysore Durbar has started under the 
distinguished supervision of Sir M. Visvesvaraiya. He went there apd he 
saw the whole of it and he was so singularly impressed with the excellence 
of the work done by Indians alone in the Bhadravarti Steel Works, that 
these remarks which I quote represent his sentiments: 

"It was a very noticeable feature that the industry in Mysore was entirely 
manned by Indians. Educated Indian* had been trained and put in charge of the 
various sections of the works, ^ a*j| he was more than pleased with the progress 
shown on the manufacturing side xd the Industry. Even from the technical point 
of view the works were being run on thoroughly efficient lines." 

I want the Tatas to take this leaf out of this Sir M. Visvesvaraiya’s diary 
and copy it in bold letters. 

For these reasons, Sir, T support the amendment of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mehta. 

All Honourable Member: I move, Sir, that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

"That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel 
industry in British India, as reported by the Select Oommittee, be taken into con- 
sideration ” 

Since which the following amendment has been moved : 

"That tfio Bill be recommitted to the Select Oommittee for reconsideration .* 9 

* * 
4 ».x. The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 
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Mr. President : The question is: 

“That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protecti on of itool* 
industry in British Indie, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into* 
consideration.** 

The motion was adopted. 

President: Clause 2. 

B. S. Bhanmukham Ohetty: I beg to move: 

“That for clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

*2. (I) For sub-section (4) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the 
Amendment of section following sub-sections shall be substituted, 
S, Act VIII of 1804. namely : 

4 (4) If the Governor General in Council is satisfied, after such inquiry as he 
thinks necessary, that articles of any class chargeable under Part VII 
of the Second Schedule with both a basic and an additional duty are 
being imported into British India from any place outside India at such 
a price as is likely to render ineffective or excessive the protection 
intended to be afforded by such duty to similar articles manufactured 
in India, he may, by notification in the Gazette ol India, increase or 
reduce the additional duty to such extent as he consmers necessary.* 

(2) In the Second Schedule to the same Act there shall be made the amend- 
ments specified in the Schedule to this Act. 

(3) The amendments made by this section other than those made in Parts I 

and II of the Second Schedule to the Indian 
VIII of 1894. Tariff Act, 1894, shall have effect only up to the 

31st day of March, 1934* 

Sir, the object of this amendment is to give effect to the recommenda- 
tion of the scheme that is embodied in the minority report of the Select 
Committee. During the consideration stage of this Bill the question of 
Imperial Preference and other allied questions have been so thoroughly 
discussed that I do not think it is necessary any more to dwell on that 
point. The scheme that the minority has suggested, as 1 explained in the 
Bpeech that 1 made at an eajdief. stage, is a modified form of the weighted 
average system suggested by the Tariff Board itself. I explained at an 
earlier stage what the weighted average system really means. So far as 
adequate and effective protection for the steel industry in India is concern- 
ed, there is not the slightest doubt that the scheme that we have suggested 
would be as adequate and effective as the scheme suggested in the Gov- 
ernment Bill itself. Honourable Members need not therefore be under the 
apprehension that the scheme we propose would result either in 

excessive or in inadequate proteemia. 

The main object of the scheme that we have suggested is to take 
away what we consider to be a vicious principle in any scheme 
of tariff, and that is a scheme of tariff based upon merely the oountry of 
origin of the commodity. Sir, I made it plain that under our scheme the 
price of standard steel that comes from Britain would be a little higher 
than under the scheme suggested by the Government Bill. But I venture 
to observe that this disadvantage would be more than counterbalanced by 
the lower price of Continental steel according to our scheme. After all, 
whqn we see the statistics of the import of steel into this country we find 
that the volume of Continental steel imported into India is certainly greater 
than the volume of British standard steel, — far greater. Apart from the 
faot whether Continental Bteel is inferior to the British standard steel, I 
am told that the bazaar uses Continental because it is softer and more 
easily worked. It would not pay a rupee per ton more for British bars 
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for instance ; and any iron merchant will confirm this statement. Ordi- 
narily the consumer of steel in this country requires only Continental steel 
and he does not care for British standard steel even though it is of 
superior quality. If, therefore, our main consideration in framing our 
tariff is to be the welfare of the consumer, we must so arrange our duties 
as not to unduly penalise the consumer of Continental steel. I maintain 
that from that point of view the consumer is certainly in a much more 
advantageous position under the scheme that we have suggested $haA* 
under the Government scheme. 

But, Sir, we have been told that even though on the face of it Conti- 
nental steel is cheaper under our scheme, the retail dealer of Continental 
steel will take advantage of the higher price of the British steel and would 
‘‘■hereby have a larger margin to work upon. The Tariff Board have not 
given us any figures to substantiate that statement. We have not yet heard 
from my Honourable friend Ihe Commerce Member any figures to sub- 
stantiate that statement. My Honourable friend Mr. Jinnab said that bo 
was going to prove with facts and figures this statement and I was 
anxiously waiting for his facts and figures and they are still to come. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab: 1 am prepared to give them to you now — after- 
wards. 

Mr. R/K. Shanmukham Ohetty: The\ are still to come Am I right? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab; Quite right, hut vou shall have them. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Sir, I have got some figures supplied 
to me which go to show that there is a vast margin beweon the price of 
Continental steel and the price of British standard steel. In the months 
of March and April 1920, the price of British beams — the landed price — was 
Rs. 142-8-0 and the selling price of Continental steel in Bombay was 
Rs. 120-0-0. There was a difference of Rf 22-8-0 between Continental 
steel at Bombay and the landed price of British standard steel. In the 
case of angles the price of British steel w r as Rs. 142-8-0 and the selling 
price of Continental steel in Bombay was Rs. 181-0-0 in March and 
Rs. 135 in April. In the case of bars, British bars were Rs. 168 and Con- 
tinental in Bombay was Rs. 145 In tlie case of plates, British plates 
were Rs. 151-4-0, Continental in Bombay was Rs. 185. In the case of 
steel sheets British were Rs. 181-8-0 pnd the selling price of Continental 
sheets in Bombay was Rs. 155. Thefibjare the statistics that have been 
supplied to me and if my Honourable the Commerce Member, would 

prove that these statistics are wrong and that as a matter of fact the 
consumer of Continental steel does not get the advantage which we pro- 
pose to confer on him, then certainly I would change my mind. But I 
submit that these figures have not been challenged either by the Tariff 
Board or by the Honourable the Commerce Member or by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Jinnah. T claim, therefqje, that if the main consideration 
that we must have in view in framing our tariff fs the welfare of the 
greatest body of consumers, then under our scheme the consumer would 
certainly»be under a greater advantage than under the Government Bill. 

There k no use getting away from the fact that whether the Govern- 
ment scheme is Imperial Preference or British preference it certainly is 
British protection in addition to Indian protection. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jinnah, said that he was ppnvinoed that the scheme suggested by the 
Tariff Board is in the best economic interests of India. Certainly, 1| %iy 
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Honourable friend is convinced that this scheme is in the best economic 
interests of India, let him by all means vote for it. But let him not be 
under a self-deception that this is not British preference. Let him face 
the facts, let him honestly confess that this is British preference, that 
this British preference is for the welfare of India and therefore he supports 
If that ware his position I would have no quarrel with him, but there 
is no use getting away from the fact that even though technically it may 
not be Imperial or British preference the Government Bill is seeking to 
give projection not merely to the Indian steel industry but the British 
manufacturers of steel as against their Continental rivals. Sir, as I have 
explained my scheme fully on Monday, it is not necessary for me to adduce 
any more arguments in favour of the amendment that I have proposed. 

' To save the time of this House the procedure that I propose to follow is 
this. The other amendments that stand in my name are simply conse- 
quential amendments to the one that I have now moved and if the verdict 
of the House is against me in this amendment I will not proceed any 
further with my other amendments. Sir, I commend my amendment to 
the House. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I must congratulate my Honour- 
able friend from Coimbatore not only on the clear and brief way in which 
he has put his amendment before the House but also, as I said in my 
’earlier speech, upon the extreme moderation with which he stated his case. 

I propose to follow his example as far as I can. In particular I do not 
propose to say more than what my Honourable colleague Sir Bhupendra 
Natu Mitra has already said upon this vexed question of Imperial Pre- 
ference. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra oread out a considered statement on 
the part of the Government, and I have nothing to add to that state- 
ment or to detract from it. The view we have always taken about this 
matter is this. We are not asking, and we have no intention of asking 
this House to adopt any general measure of Imperial Preference. We are 
not asking the Houso to sacrifice in any way the economic interests of 
India in order to do something for the British manufacturer. What we 
are asking the House to do is to accept the Tariff Board’s Report. The 
Tariff Board have said that in the economic interests of India, in this 
particular matter of steel, in order to keep down the price of standard 
steel, it is advisable in the ease appertain steel articles imported into this 
country to have a lower duty updfc ‘British manufactures than upon Con- 
tinental manufactures. That of cotdPse is discrimination, preference if you 
like to call it, in favour of the British manufacturer. I do not deny the 
fact for one moment. The only point I wish to make is that that proposal 
has been made by the Tariff Board and accepted by the Government, 
because both the Tariff Board and ourselves know that this is the right 
course in tho economic interests of India. Now, Sir, Mr. Chetty’s speech 
has brought back the matter, I hofe, to the economic issue. Mr. Chetty 
to all intents and purposes has dropped the question of Imperial Preference 
and he based his objection to the Government Bill mainly on the ground 
that the Government Bill discriminates by countries of origift. I am 
quite prepared to admit that this is an objection to the Government Bill. 
It iif 1$S8 convenient and not ISp simple to discriminate by country of origin 
as'lt is to Have one flat uniform rate of duty for all imports that come into 
In&ft. The Tariff Board say t|st and I admit it. At the same time there 
is nd serious difficulty in making this discrimination and, as Mir. Chetty 
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said in his first speech, what we have got to do now iB to balance up the 
advantages one way and the other and to decide on the balance which of 
the two schemes is the more advantageous to India. That, I make bold 
to say on behalf of the Government, is the sole consideration which has 
animated Government in the whole of these proposals. We have put 
these proposals forward lecause we are satisfied that they are the right 
proposals to put forward in India’s interest. We have not put them 
forward because we wish in any way to do anything for the British manu- 
facturer. The only point which has animated us throughout is the desire 
to. do what is right for India! That is to carry out what has always been 
laid down as our criterion in this matter— to do that which will give the 
Indian steel industry adequate protection and at the same time be con- 
sistent with the economic well being of this country. 

Now, Sir, the Tariff Board in making this report found themselves up 
against two facts. One fact 1 will deal with very briefly. That is the 
difficulty arising out of the course of prices. They find that British prices 
Lave more or less stabled themselves and that the level of prices prevailing 
n the four months of 1926 might be taken as fairly representative of the 
level of prices likely to prevail during the protection period. With Conti- 
nental prices they find the case is different. They pointed out that there 
were many factors making for instability and they were quite unable to 
give any confident forecast as to what the future course of those prices may 
be* ,M*r. Jayakar said that this is an ex cathedra statemont. It may 
have b*©n, but it is a finding on a question of fact, an expression of opinion, 
by Jhe Tariff Board which, as I have said before, 'spent eight months’ in- 
tensive work upon this problem and I ask the House to accept it in that 
spirit as an authoritative expression of opinion by what is after all our 
chief economic adviser in these matters, the Indian Tariff Board. The 
other fact that the Tariff Board found themselves up against was the fact? 
that they considered it necessary in the economic interests of India to 
distinguish between two classes of steel, one standard steel and the other 
non-standard steel and they considered it essential and advisable in the 
interests of India that we should do nothing to impose unnecessarily high 
duties upon standard steel and therefore unnecessarily to raise the price 
of standard steel in India. That is a very important point. They were 
not merely concerned, as Mr. Moore apparently thought, with engineering 
matters. What they were concerned with was the industrial development 
of India, and you have it on record stated by the Tariff Board that if you 
do anything which unnecessarily raises the price of standard steel in this 
country, to that extent you are going unnecessarily to hamper the industrial 
development of this country, hamper the building of big bridges, hamper 
your transport, your communications, hamper the building of public works, 
hamper the manufacture of machinery in this country and increase the 
price of fabricated steel for all your engineering firms. Now, Sir, that is 
a very 'serious statement to be made by the Tariff Board, and here againf 
T ask* the House to treat that statement with the respect ft deserves, 'AjT 
I have said in mv earlier speech, had it not been for the difficulty of insta- 
bility of^Oontinental prices the logical course would have been to distin- 
guish between standard and non-standard steel in your duties, but every- 
body has admitted that that is impracticably/ and moreover even if that 
had not been- impracticable it wquld not fluve met the difficulty aritfftg 
out of the instabilitv of the Mfcure price* $ Continental steel. As Mr. 
Jinnah explained this morning that particular difficulty *.pould not in the 
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circumstances jqf India be met by the expedient of anti-dumping duties, lor 
if we tried to go in f Of anti-dumping duties we should disorganise the whole 
of our foreign trade relations for we should infringe, I think I am correct in 
saying, a great many of our most favoured nation agreements. Therefore, 
as I explained, the Tariff Board, by the logic of their argument, were driven 
back on two fasts. One is the fact — and here again it is the finding of 
ihe Tariff Board on a question of fact — that the British steel sold in this 
country H to all intents and purposes eqraalent to standard steel and 
that the Continental steel sold in this country is to all intents and purposes 
•equivalent to non-standard steel. The other fact is the fact that after all 
India is a part of the British Empire and that we can discriminate in 
favour of British steel. It is a domestic concern of our own and we do 
not infringe in any way our most favoured nation agreements by taking 
that course. That is the Tariff Board’s conclusion They say that by 
taking advantage of these two facts you get practically the same result as 
you would get if you differentiated between standard and non-standard 
keel. 

Now, Sir, I dbould like to refer to the statement which I have just 
made that British eteei sold in this country is equivalent to standard steel 
and that Continental steel is equivalent to non-standard steel. As I have 
said, that is a statement on a questiAfa of fact by the Tariff Board 
and it is supported by the evidence given before the Tariff Boagd. Let 
“us take the evidence given by Mr. Anandji Haridas. I may explain for 
the information of my Honourable friend Mr. Jayakar that Mr. Anfndji 
'Haridas 's maim firm is in Calcutta. The Calcutta firm is a separate firm 
and a bigger firm than the branch in Bombay Mr. Anandji Haridas was 
-examined by the Tariff Board and one of the questions they asked him 
'related to this question of the quality of standard and Continental steel, 
'and What Mr. Anandji Haridas said was : 

"Nobody would buy joists for building purposes without consulting his engineer. 
The engineer would say he wants a certain strength per foot which he cannot get 
ant of ^Continental joiBtB." , 


That is to say, that where you want standard steel, according to this big 
importer of Continental steel, you must, as the Tariff Board say, either buv 
steel made by the Tata Iron and Steel Co or buy British steel. I do act 
for a moment wish to suggest to .this House that you cannot get on the 
Continental standard steel. Of c6urse you can. All I wish to say is that 
the Continental steel sold in this country is non -standard steel, and if it is 
sold with a certificate that it is of standard quality the general user of 
steel in tifi» country has no means of knowing what the vcffue of that certi- 
ficate is. That is the statement of the Tariff Board, and $hat statement 
has beoiuconfirmed by the statement made to me by the Indian Stores 
.Department ihgt they have had to give up altogether buying Continental 
steel in this country certified to be of standard qualitv becqpse they have 
had qo many complaints from their consumers. ^ # 

Jffw, ’Sir, we come back to our first print, that this schemdos in the 
dtoqomic interest of India because it does adjust the measure of protection 
reijnired foirlv to each class ^fconsumer, the consumer of standard steel 


and the cohsumer of nbn-stiilpH steel. ‘Ifchas been suggested, Mr. Chetfcy 
has said, tbit there fe an obptotfep to this scheme beoause it- discriminates 
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■by the country of origin. I have admitted that objection for ail it is worth. 
At the same time the Tariff Board and the Central Board of Be venue, an 
-expert body whom we have also consulted, inform us that there is no serious 
difficulty in the way of working this system of differentiation. The next 
objection taken to it — I am replying now to the debate that has been going 
on for the last two days — is that there is a possibility that British manufao- 
turers will lower the quality of their steel in order to compete in the Indian 
market for non-standard steel on favourable terms. 

Now, Sir, I should just Idee to explain to the House briefly what standard 
steel means. Standard steel" as the term is ordinarily used in this country 
means steel up to British standard specification. There are a number of 
these specifications. They have been drawn up by the British Engineering 
Standards Association in consultation with representatives of users and 
manufacturers. There are different specifications for steel required for 
different purposes: specifications for steel required for building work, for 
aveel required for bridges, for steel required for marine boilers, and so on. 
There is one feature common to all these specifications and that relates to 
the chemical composition of the steel. Also the steel in order to comply 
with these specifications has to pasB certain mechanical tests; it has also 
to comply with certain rolling tests, and has to be made accurately to 
gauge. That is what is meant by standard steel. Now, why are these 
standard specifications drawn up? One reason is in order to secure safety 

life and property. Probably the biggest experts in the world on this 
m^t^have met together. They have calculated certain strains and stres- 
-seq/and have said that in order to bear those strains and stresses you must 
have steel of certain specification and standard. That is one reason. And 
the other reason for these specifications is by standardisation to secure 
✓economy in manufacture. 

Now, as I said, it has been suggested tl.at one of the objections to the 
scheme is that British manufacturers will definitely lower their standard 
in order to get the benefit of the lower duty in India. I am assured by 
expert evidence that there is not the slightest fear of that danger. In the 
first, place, take your own industry. The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
make standard steel at Jamshedpur, standard steel according to exactly 
the same process as the British manufacturer, namely, the basic open- 
heafth steel. It does not use the basic Bessemer process which is often 
4 tt 86 d in the Continent and is a lefts reliable process. It uses tfye same 
pitxsess as the British manufacturer. The Tata Iron and Steel Company sails 
part of its steel under a definite certificate from our Metallurgical Inspector 
at Jamshedpur as standard steel. It sells also a large proportion of tbs 
steel without that certificate. The steel is standard steel but is guaranteed tp 
be such partly because the company does not want to go to the cost of 
putting thaV steel aside and getting a certificate from the Metallurgical 
Inspector. The steel sells at a cheaper rate. In ^sipite of the fact that 
it has to sell a great part of its steel in competition with Continental 
non-standand steel, the Tata Iron and Steel Company has never lowered 
its standard of production. That point was particularly put to them by 
the! Tty&ff Jioard. The point was put to Mr. Peterson, their main witness, 
and he**was asked whether it would not pay them to make non-standard 
as well as standard steel, and Mr. Petenggtrs reply was that uniats* they 
switched off altogether to non -standard jttgel it would make very little 
difference in cost. The truth is that yffqpwnnot switch from standard to 
.non-standard steel. You would hav^^o ' alter your polling programme 
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you would have to alter your melting programme; and you would not get 
that economy of manufacture which is one of the main objects of these 
approved standard specifications. Also I would just like to mention that 
for almost a generation British manufacturers have had preference in 
the Dominions, and that preference in the Dominions has never yet led 
the British manufacturer to lower his standard. The British manufacturer 
depends for his sales very largely upon the name and reputation of British 
steel, and the House may take it from me that there is not the slightest 
danger that in order to get the comparatively small market in India the 
British manufacturer would risk the reputation of British steel by lowering 
his standards. Moreover, if he were to do so what would happen? He 
would get a lower price, and at once our new clause 2 would come into 
force and the duty would be raised against him. I think, Sir, I have 
disposed of that objection. As for the difficulty of Rejections* which 
Mr. Birla made so much of, Mr. Birla would never have heard of that 
difficulty if I myself had not brought it to notice. It is a fact that the 
British manufacturer has a small percentage of rejections: that is* steel 
which on test does not come up to British standard specification. But 
in any case the quantity is small. There is an outlet for Bteel of that 
kind in the United Kingdom. There is an outlet for steel of that kind in 
the Dominions ; and though I admit that small quantities of rejections may 
come into India, yet I say that the quantity is so small that we need not 
take it seriously into account. Again, Sir, it was brought to notice* by gotne 
Honourable Member that quantities of semi-finished material, h£amt, 
billets and so on, are brought into England from the Continent, and it 
was said, how can you be sure that your British steel will be standard 
specification steel if that Rteel is made in Britain from Continental material. 
The answer, Sir, is, that the British manufacturer sells to British standard 
specification. It is perfectly true that he does buy semi-finished material 
to some extent from the Continent, but if he does buy, he specifies the 
ohemical composition of the steel and he takes measures to see that he 
gets it. In the same way the Bailway Board and the London Stores 
Department, if we buy standard steel on the Continent, and we can buy 
it, have their own inspectors on the Continent who supervise not Only 
the manufacture but also make the necessary test after manufacture. 

Now, Sir, I think that I have dealt with what I consider to be th^main 
objections brought against the Government scheme. I admit the objection 
that there is differentiation of the ebuntry of origin. I admit that there 
is practical inconvenience in that, but I say that the difficulties, ftiflknot 
,senous and can be easily surmounted. As regards the otheg ^objections 
, brought against the scheme, I do not consider they exist at AH? I admit 
'only qne difficulty, namely, that of differentiation o|Ahe country of origin. 

Sir, what we have got to do now is to try and balance all the advantages 
of the one scheme and the Advantages of the other and see which of the 
two schemes is more in the economic interest of India. Now, Sir, the 
first advantage I claim for the Government scheme over $/Lr. Chetty's 
scheme is that it keeps down the price of standard steel. Mr. Chesty has 
admitted that himself, and I need say no more about it excep# that I 
do desire to express once more the importance of that advantage, because, 
as tariff Board said, it’le most unwise, if ytfu are anxious for the 
industrial development of Iij^UaT to do anything which is unnecessarily 

ra to send up the price of standard steel. Now, Sir, the next advantage 
m for the Government scheqf over that of my friend, Mr. Ohetty, is 
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that a necessary consequence oi the GovornmeiA scheme is that we also* 
keep down the duty on fabricated steel. Mr. Chetty’s scheme involves 
the enhancement throughout of the duties on fabricated steel. The reason 
for that is, the Tariff Board tell uh, that practically all the fabricated steel 
imported into this country comos trom the United Kingdom. If therefore 
you differentiate in your rolled steel duties in fAvour of Biitish steel, that 
means that you got awa) in respect ol iabrieuted steel with a lower duty 
♦han you get if you are going for the weighted average system of duties. 
Take a concrete instance The duty on iabrieuted sheets and plates under 
the Government scheme is 17 per cent, ad valorem subject to a minimum 
of Rs. 21 a ton. That is on British fabricated steel. Under Mr. Chetty’s 
scheme the duty is 17 per cent, ad valorem plus an additional duty of 
Rs. 7. That is. on every, ton ot fabricated sheets and plates, under Mr. 
Chesty’s scheme, you have got to pay Its. 7 more in duty Now the House 
may think that that is a small matter But is it ? I remember, Sir, 
when the first Steel Bill was being discussed m this House in 1924, there 
was a very distinguished Member of this Assembly who had been an ex- 
President of the Bombay Corporation and who tried verv hard to get the 
House to lgwer the duty upon certain fabricated plates and steel which had 
been imported for the Bombay Corporation I have just looked up the figures. 
I find that hot ween 1923 and 1925 the Bombay Corporation imported 80,000 
tons of fabricated steel plates. Now under Mr Chelty’s scheme the 
Bombay Corporation would pay 5£ lakhs more duty than the Bombay 
Corporation would pay on that amount ot steel under the Government 
scheme. Now, Sir, I think that that is a rather striking fact, and it does 
fAtow that if we pass the Government Bill, not only do we keep down the 
duty and therefore the price of standard steel but we are also keeping 
down the duty and therefore the price of fabricated steel. That is a very 
important matter, not only for the Indian Railways but also for every 
public body in this country which is engaging on a large programme of 
pufelip works. 

But, Sir, the great objection which has been brought against the' Gov- 
ernment Bill, the great advantage' which has been claimed for Mr Chetty’s- 
Bill, m that Mr Chettv s Bill is more favourable to the consumer 
of lion -standard steel Now , Sir, I dispute that absolutely and from 
ttle beginning What we have got to remember is that the Tata 
steel can only compete at present within a radius ol some 800 
or 400 miles from Jamshedpur Now where the Tata steel can 
compete you have this position The upper limit to which the 
pree of non-standard s 4 eol can go is the price at which you can import 
British steel That is the upper limit But whore Tat as can compete, 
that upper "limit is of no value, because the actual price is regulated by 
competition between *ho Tata steel and the Continental steel which is im- 
ported. Practically, Btdtish steel dot's not come at all into this bazaar 
business The competition is entireh be t weep Continental steel and Tata 
steel. Now the value of Tata’s steel to the count rv ’$s that hv the Tata 
steel being able to come in at anv* time, it is impossible Y>r at any rate 
difficult for importers of Continental steel to form am sort of ring or com- 
bine, a»d theUpfore Tata’s steel does operate as a verv valuable regulator 
of pricesf Now in those amis that is, vitliin a radius of 800 to 400 miles 
from Jamshedpur, which practically covers Calcutta and those areas, t T 
am quite prepared to admit that the Government scheme would send " up 
the price of bars by Us. 2 per ton as compared with Mr Chettv 's scheme. 
But the greater part of India is outside the radius of Tata competition. I 
am referring to Karachi, Bombay, Madlms and Rangoffci I have taken 
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out the figures. I find that 74 per cent, of the bars which come into 
India, Continental bars, come in via those ports — Karachi, Bombay, Madras 
and Bangoon. Only 26 per cent, come in via Calcutta. Now where you 
are outside the range of elective competition by Talas, the price of Con- 
tinental steel, given just a little amount of combination among the im- 
porters, can rise, without difficulty, to a point just below the point at 
which British bars can come in. Now the Tariff Board look evidence 
from Mr. Anandji Haridas, the biggest importer of iron and steel . in 
Calcutta, and they took evidence from the Bombay Iron Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. Both firms sent in statements in the same form of the prices at 
which they were Helling steel bars and other articles in certain months. I 
am taking the first three months of 1926. Those ’prices are the local whole- 
sale prices, the prices at which the importer sells to bazaar dealers, to’the 
man who peddles out the bars and so on ; and the curious fact about it 
is that the prices in Bombay were on an average — I think I am correct 
in saying — Ks. 10 a ton higher than the prices in Calcutta. Mr Anandji 
Haridas was asked why was that so. He said because they have got a strong 
Association in Bombay, — that is to say, you have got in BorahAy a strong 
Association or combine of importers — the Bombay -Iron Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation — and thejr aim is to keep up the price of these inferior Continental 
4 bars at a point juRt below the price at which the British bars can come in. 
No British bars come in at present to Bombay, but the price at which 
they could come in operates as the upper limit to which the price of the Conti- 
nental bar can be forced. It is a very curious fact that in the first thrpg 
months of 1926 the e. i. f. British price, according to the Tariff board’s 
Beport, was Ks. 108 a ton and the duty on those British bars was Ks. 40 
a ton; that is to say, you could import British bars into Bombay in those 
three months at an average of Ks. 140 a ton And I find by 4xainining 
figures 'given, the statement given by tbr Bombay Iron Merchants’ 
Association to the Tariff Board, that the average price at which *he Bombay 
Iron tteBchants’ Association was selling' Continental bars in those three 
%aonths was Ks 146, t.e., Ks. 2 below that price It was put to me that 
that applied only to Bombay and that I must get evidence to show that the 
flame thing was going on in other parts of the country. I wrote at once $9 
one of the principal merchants in MadraR .... ^ t 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Are these prices wholesale or retail 1 ? 

Th& Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Local wholesale prices at which* the 
importer sells to the bazaar. As I was saving, when I was interrupted, I< 
wrote to one of the principal merchants in Madras. -J did not t^B+hin* 
what I wanted the information for. I merely sent hin* a blank form, the 
same form in which the Bombay Iron ‘Merchants’ Association’ had givBn 
their return to the Tariff Board. I asked him t#*%o to biggest im- 
porter of iron and steel in Madras and to get the prices at which iron an<f* 
fltqgl bars, angles, bairns an 4 # plates were sold in Madras in the. first three 
months of 1926*; %no,’ Sir, as I expected T found that it was much the'same 
in Madras as it was in Bombay. The figures are ro striking^t-hat T would 
just like to read them out. T think Mr Jinn ah has already givep them, 
but thc\ are so important that T should like to repdlA them. Tn*tho first 
three months of 1926, the local wholesale pricefl*«e£ beams in Calcutta was 
a" ton in Calcutta. Ks.< 130 in Bombay npd’Rs. 130 to Ks. 135 in 

Madras. 

Angles — Calcutta price was Ks. 129, Bombay price was Ks. 149 
and Madras price vrbm Ks. 150 to Ks. 155. 
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Bars — Calcutta price was Rs. 130, Bombay price was Bs. 147, and 
Madras price' was Bs. 140. 

Plates — Calcutta price was Bs 123, Bombay price wsr Rs. 142 and 
Madras price was Rs. 130. 

Now, Sir, we have been told by Honourable Members opposite that Mr. 
Chet.tv’s scheme by lowering the duty on Continental steel is going to 
do a lot for the consumer, and that the main objection to tin* Government 
scheme is that it is going to send up the price of Continental steel lor the 
consumer. Sir. I deny it absolutely, (her the greater part of India the 
advantage? of the Government scheme is that it is going to bring down the 
price of Continental non-standard steel for the consumer. 1 am quite 
prepared to admit that it is going to cut the profits of the middlemen; 
and \hat is why we have all these* complaints from the Bombay Iron 
Merchants m Association T have no quarrel with those gentlemen. I 
always take the view (hat the business man, the business firm, is entitled 
to get as big ft price as it can get; but it is up to us to see that they do 
not make excessive profits; and if we can take action to prevent them 
making such excessive profits we ought to do it. 1 claim it as one of the 
advantages of the Government scheme; that by lowering the duty on 
British sled, you will not bring in one single ton more of British steel 
than you arc doing at present, because in any case Continental steel will*, 
still beat it in price, and the inan who bins this steel cares for nothing * 
but the price What ^ou will do is that yarn will lower the price of Conti- 
nental q^eel for the consumer th rough out the greater part of India, and 
I defy anybody to meet my argument. 

T think, Sir, T ma\ claim that 1 have shown (hat the Government 
scheme is better for the consumer in respect of standard steel, that it is 
better for the consumer in respect of fabricated steel, and that it is better 
for the consumer over the greater part of Tndia in respect of n'6n-stands^xl v 
steel.* I see Mr S Srinivasa l\engur nods *iis head T understand that* 
the Honourable* Member was once a professor f f economics and I^un*quite 
sure he will get up and support me later. (Mr. A. BanrjaRirami Pyertgar: 

** Was ho over a prof osRor 0 ’ ’ ) 

Let im* come now to the <*ffoe( ol the two schemes upon the Indian 
steel industry. The first objection to the weighted average system of duty 
is an objection that I took in my firsl speech. The weighted average 
System, which Mr Ghotty has proposed, is based upon an estimate of the< 
probate $ales of Tata steel against standard steel on the one hand and 
non-standard steel on the other Let me take the example lliat T took ill 
my first speech— structural sections: British steel comes in at c.i.f. price, 
8*404:* Oonthaentat steel price Rs 80 The fair selling price for Indian 
Bteol is Rs. lWi! , "‘Therefore you require a duty of Rs. 16 per ton on 
British, steel and* a dutv of Hs 31 per ton on Continental steel. Tata 
steal jWm petes in the proportion of half and Hi withBoth; therefore you 
take the average dutv midwav between the t\\o-~Rs ajtqn- The whole 
Contention whether that duty is going to bo sufficient depends upon whether 
that proportion of sales is correct., whether as a matter of fact, throughout 
the period of seven years, Tata steel sections do sell in the proportion of 
50 against British steel and 50 against Continental steel. If your propor- 
tions go wrong, if Tataa are compelled to sell the greater portion of tbeii; 
sections against Continental stcpl, then they will get smaller prices than?* 
the Tariff Board contemplate, and thev will not get their fair selling prices 
over their whole average production. Th^efore, that is a% objection against, 
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Mr Chetty s scheme, that it is based on an insecure and unsafe founda- 
tion, and to that extent is not m the interests of the steel industry which 
we are out to protect. 

1 can also claim another advantage tor the Government scheme over 
Mr. Chetty’s scheme, another advantage in the sense that it makes the 
position of the Steel Company more secure 1 think the House realises 
that after all our mam object in all this business is adequately to protect 
the Indian steel industry Now , Sir, under the Government ^cheme, if 
British prices rise, the benefit goes to the Indian steel induptry, because 
if British prices rise the duty is not reduced For instance, assume that 
British prices of structural sections rise bv Rs 6 a ton I have^ already 
shown that the Iron and Steel Company sells 50 per cent of these ^spfetions 
in competition with British stool and 50 per cent in competition w ith 
Continental steel British prices have gone up by Rs 6 a ton and so 
that gives the Iron and Stool Company an average benefit of Rs 3 a ton 
over the whole of its production On the other hand, under Mr Chettv’s 
scheme which proceeds on the basis of a basic duty plus an additional duty, 
if British prices nse to the extent of Rs 6 a ton and Continental prices 
do not rise, it will be necessary to lower the additional duty by Rs 3 a ton; 
>that is to say, the Iron and Steel industry will get no benefit at all 

Now, I think, Sir, I may summarise I think I have shown that the 
onlv one real objection which has been taken to the Government scheme 
is the objection that it does differentiate bv country of origin 1 nave said 
that I admit that objection At the same time I have pointed 
ou! that both on the authority of the Tariff Board and on the 
adtfhoritv of the Central Board of Revenue we need anticipate to eerious 
difficulty i& ^working the scheme On the other hand, I clahS^to 'ifcave 
idtown tha4f the Government scheme is better, that it has the Mlp^lng 
^ndva^Cpages over the weighted average system of duty , it is favourfftle ta 
mer of standard steel , it is favourable to the consumer of fajarfc 
oated frtieel ; it is favourable to the consumer of non-standard steel over the 
greater part of India , and it is more favourable to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company 


Now, Sir let us get back to my original position I have 
beginning let us decide tins question purely as an economist qfredj 
Let us decide it on the balance of advantages I ask this BjjwApt 
'after having heard Mr Chetty’s speech and after heading 
^tlich of tin two schemes is more consistent with tjje waif; ar&' o$Ljp|! 
which of the two schemes m more m the economic iutejS&^of Inraf, 
the House will onlv come to a clear and unpreju ifi* 

they will come doyvn m favour of the Government srhetbe ami VicaSr) 
Sir T oppose the ^pendrriiat / 

Mr. Presided: Before I adjourn the House, I should likqjto know i 
the Honourable the Home Member whether he has anv statement to n 
regaining the further course of this Bill w* 

The 'Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman » 1 afc bm e Member) i 
preference to to-day, Sir? 

t 

ilr. president: The House is going to be adjourned at this stage 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: May I have a consultation 
with my Honourable colleague? 

[After consulting the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, the Honourable 
Sir Alexander Muddiman said ] * 

Sir, in this matter I should be very glad to consult the convenience of 
the House. It would be more convenient for Government to continue this 
discussion on Friday, which is a day for Government business. If that is 
the* wish of the House, 1 will leave it to them ; but if the House has any 
preferen#ej>ver Friday to Saturday, then, Sir, I am quite prepared to take 
it on Satumty. 

Several Honourable Members: Friday would bo all right 
<*he Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
18th February, i.927. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AN]) ANSWERS. 

Anisic of Opium. 

469. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the acreage of cultivation of opium during the yearB 1924-26*26? 

( b ) Have the Calcutta auctions fur export of opium been discontinued 
totally and if so, from what date? 

(c) Is it a fact that in several parts of India opium is administered to 
children and babies by their mothers when the latter have to work in fac- 
tories or fields? If so, have Government taken any steps to put an end 
to that practice by legislation ( r otherwise ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the number of shops licensed 
to sell opium during the years 1920-26? 

(e) Is it true that in some parts of this country ceremonial occa- 
sions — social and religious — demand the use of opium? if so, which are 
those parts, which are the communities and w’hat are the purposes? 

(J) Does the practice of smoking opium prevail in India? Have Gov- 
ernment taken any steps to put an end to it by legislation? 

( g ) Do Government intend to introduce any legislative measure in the 
Central Legislature to control the abuse of opium so as to make it appli- 
cable to the whole of British India? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The area cultivated in British 
India during the 3 years 1923-21 to 1925-20 was in round figures acres 
133, pOO, -114,000 and 73,000. 

* ( b ) Yes; with effect from the 7th April, 1926. 

(c) Yes. The Government recently consulted all Local Governments 
in regard to the measures to be taken to suppress this practice. There 
was a general consensus of opinion that it could not be dealt with by 
legislation, but only by health and welfare propaganda and similar 
educative measures. A Committee appointed by the Bombay Corporation 
came to the same conclusion. 

(d) The number of shops was as ♦follows: 


1930-21 

. 



• • 

6,288 

1921-22 

. 



• • 

6,185 

1922-23 

• • 



• • 

6,037 

1923-24 

*• * 


. 

• . 

6,030 

1924-26 

. 



• 

6,961 


The Government have not yet received figures for the ys^r 1925*26. 

( 941 ) 
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(r) The Honourable Member is referred to the [Report of the Royal 
Commission on Opium (particularly paragraphs 60 and 109) and the 
minutes of evidence appended to it. The Government have no detailed 
recent informatim on the subject, but from the evidence appended to the 
Rev W. Paton’s pamphlet “ Opium in India ”, published in 1924, and 
from a statement made by Mr (now Sir Lallubhai) Samaldas speaking in 
the Council of State on March 4th, 1925, it appears that in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, and among Rajputs and allied races opium is still used on 
important social and ceremonial occasions. 

(/) Yes; to some small extent — principally in Burma and Assam and 
wherever Chinese are numerous. Smoking in company has been prohibited 
by Legislation in the Punjab, Delhi, the North-West Frontier Province 
and the United Provinces. It is proposed to prohibit it in Baluchistan 
and in Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. In the two Provinces last mentioned 
the introduction 'of registration and rationing is also under contemplation. 
Such a system is already in force in Burma. The Government of Assam 
now propose to introduce a Bill prohibiting opium smoking altogether. 
Registration is already in foreo in that Province. The Government of 
Madras also propose to undertake legislation prohibiting opium smoking 
altogether; and the Government of Bombay propose to prohibit absolutely 
the possession of chandu. The Government of the Central Provinces intro- 
duced a Bill to prohibit opimn smoking in company but it was thrown 
out by the Swarajists in the local Legislative Council in 1924. 

(g) No. The control of the opium traffic in the Provinces is the concern 
of the Local Governments. 

Contributions op India, Great Britain, Australia, Canada and 
South Africa to the League of Nations. 

470. *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) What is the contribution or 
India to the League of Nations? 

(6) On what basis was the contribution fixed? 

(c) What is the contribution made by Great Britain, Australia, Canada 
and South Africa? 

( d ) Has any part of British Empire except India been sending" as dele 
gates persons not belonging to the particular State? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) For 1927 the contribution is fixed at 1,852,405*08 
Gold Francs. 

(b) On the basis explained in the Report of the Fourth Committee to 
the Sixth Assembly which the Honourable Member will find in Appendix 
II, Annexure XIII, to the Final Report of the Delegates of Iqdia to that 
Assembly. 

(c) Great Britain 2,555,759*43 Gold Francs; Australia 652,052*42 Gold 
Francs; Canada. 845,253*13 Gold Francs; South Africa 362,251*34 Gold 
Francs. 

(d) It is assumed that by the expression not belonging to the parti- 
cular State ” the Honourable Member means ** not* domiciled in the 
particular State ”. The answer to this part is that from the list of the 
delegates set out in Appendix I to the Final Report for the year 1926 it is 
not possible to say whether all the delegates of any particular member 
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•of the British Empire were domiciled in the State of which they woe 
■delegates. On this point Government have no other source of information. 

Hr. Ohaman Lall: Ts it not a fact that among *he delegaies who wore 
sent some were not Indians? Is not that what is meant in part (d)? 

Hr. L. Graham^ It is not my understanding of part ( d ). 

Hr. Ohaman Lall: Is it not a fact that some of the delegates were not 
Indians ? 

Hr. L. Graham: Certainly, but the question related to other parts of 
the Empire. 

Hr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member say what justification 
there is for India b(ing made to pay so much whereas the other Dominions 
do not contribute so much? 

Hr. L. Graham: J do ji*it quite see how that arises out of the question. 

Hr. President: The question arises from the answers just given by 
the Honourable Member. 

Hr. L. Graham: The justification will bo found in the Boport to which 
I have referred the Honourable' Member The Heport is one of consider* 
able length and I should not like to try to summarise it in reply to a supple- 
mentary question. 

Number of Indians employed in the Secretariat of tuj< League 
of Nations and the International Lahoitu OmcK. 

471. *Mr. 0 Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) ITow many Indians are now 
employed in the League Secretariat and the International Labour office? 

(b) What are the posts so held and what are +ho salaries, passage-pay 
and allowances of those employees? 

(c) Is it a fact that some posts are exclui vely reserved fur persons of 
English and French-speaking countries? 

Hr. L. Graham: (a) Two in the League Secretariat and two in the 
International Labour Office: the incumbent of one post in the latier is 
temporary. 

( b ) (1) A Member of Section B in . 4 ho Economic and Financial Section 
of the Secretariat on a salary of 15,300 Francs. 

(2) A post in the Legal Adviser’s Section of the Secretariat. The 
salary is not known. 

(3) A Member of Section B of the Execution of Conventions Group 
in the Labour Office on an annual salary of 19,900 Francs. 

(4) A temporary post in the Labour Office for a special enquiry into 
Asiatic Labour. The salary is not known. 

The Government of India have no information regarding the passage 
allowances, if any, granted to the above officials. 

(c) The Government of India are not aware of this but they will make 
enquiries and will communicate the result to the Honourable Member. 

Hr. B. X. Shanmukham Ohetty: Is it not a fact that the Delegation 
that represented India on the League of Nations brought to the notice 
of the League of Assembly the necessity of giving more appointments to 
Indians on the League Secretariat ? 

Hr. L. Graham: Tea. 
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Mr. B. K. Shamnnkham Ohetty: And have the Government o£ India 
taken any steps to induce the League Secretariat to give effect to that 
representation of the Indian Delegation? 

Mr. L. Graham: The Government of India took steps through their 
delegates. 

Mr. R. X. fthanrrmlfhfl.m Ohetty: Has any result tfeen achieved as a 
result of that representation? 

Mr. L. Graham: 1 think the figures that I have given show that somi- 
results have been achieved. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 ask whether the Government of India will 
write again to the Secretariat of the League of Nations as well as to the 
Labour Office to appoint more Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The Government of India 
at the present moment are in communication with the Labour Office on 
the subject. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Are the Government of India aw T are that 
then' 2 posts or 4 posts arc out of a total number of 351 posts? 

Mr. L. Graham: Yes. But does the Honourable Member know how 
many nations are Members of the League? 

Mr. R. K. Shanxnukham Ohetty: Are tha^overnment aware of the fact 
that certain citizens of the United States of America are appointed to the 
League Secretariat though the United States is not a Member of the 
League of Nations? 

Mr. L. Graham: I think the Honourable Member is correct in that 
statement. But the Government of India do not make the appointments. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: May I ask if the representation of Indians on the 
League Secretariat is in proportion to the contribution of India to the 
League of Nations? 

Mr. L. Graham: The answer to that question would require some 
mathematical calculations and I am not prepared to answer it at the 
moment. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Mav I ask if the States that are represented in the 
International Labour Conference are allowed national correspondents in 
their different countries, who are paid by the League of Nations, and 
whether there are any such national correspondents for India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That matter is under 
"correspondence with the Labour Office. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: How long is it likely to be under correspondence? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is difficult for me to say 
precisely when a conclusion will be reached. But I do not think the 
Honourable Member will have to wait long to know the result of the 
correspondence. 

8ir Hari Singh Gour: Maj I know for how long it has been under 
correspondence ? 

T&e Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra : I should like to have notice 
of that question. I do not precisely remember at the moment for how 
many years or months that matter has been under correspondence. 

Mr. A- Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know whether the Government of 
India have themselves made specific proposals in this behalf? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is for the Labour Office, 
Sir, to make specific proposals but the Government of India have placed 
thoir views before the Labour Office. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: Will the Government of India consider the advis- 
ability of reducing the amount of their contribution if their proposals are 
not acceded to? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That, I think, is a hypothetical 
question. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Is it not a fact that a representation 
in tliis behalf was made by the Indian delegate as for back as four years 
ago? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Well, Sir, 1 have no 
recollection on that subject. I have already told another gentleman in 
the House that if he wauls precise information on the subject 1 must 
require notice of that question. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Supplementary question, Sir ... . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will proceed to the next ques- 
tion. 

Establishment in India of an Information Office of the Leaoie 

of Nations. 

472 *Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: (a) Is it a fact that Sir A. C. 
-Chatterjee has proposed the inauguration in India of an Information office 
of the League? 

(b) If so, what is the purpose and function of that office? 

(c) Will the expenses be borne by the League or will it be an additional 
expenditure on India? 

(d) Have the Government of India been consulted iu the matter? If 
so, will the Government be pleased to state the views of this Government 
as communicated by them. 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) and (b) -The Honourable Member is referred to 
paragraph 28 (o) of the Interim Report of the Delegation of India to the 
Sixth Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations and to paragraph 
41 of the Final Report of the Delegates of India at the Seventh Session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations which contain all the informa- 
tion in the possession of the Government of India regarding this pro- 
posal. 

(c) The expenses will presumably be borne by the League. 

(d) The Government of India have not been consulted. 

Importation of Dangfrotts Drugs. 

473. *Mr. Gaya Praiad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that before the Advisory 
Opium Committee, Geneva, Sir John Campbell recently declared that 
“ 41 times the legitimate consumption of narcotics was being introduced 
into India by illicit traffic. The situation was appalling in the Far East. 
’The GAverntnent were responsible, because they had not^ carried out their 
-definite obligations to limit the manufacture to medical purposes M ? 
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(b) If the answer to the above be in the affirmative, what steps have* 
the Government taken, or propose to take to stop the introduction A 
narcotics into India by illicit traffic, and to limit their manufacture to- 
medical purposes? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The Honourable Member’s 
attention is invited to the communique issued by the Government of India 
on this subject on February ttrd, a copy of which is laid on the table. 
It was there explained that what Sir J. Campbell said was that the Gov- 
ernments of certain countries in which cocaine and other dangerous drugs 
are manufactured had not fulfilled the obligation referred to. 

(b) The importation of dangerous drugs into India is already subject to 
the strictest control, but owing to their small bulk and high value, pre- 
ventive measure s alone are insufficient to check the traffic which is the 
point made bj Sir John Campbell. The manufacture of dangerous drugs 
in India is not allowed except at the Government factory at Gliazipur and 
is strictly confined to medical purposes. Cocaine is not made in India. 


Communique by the Central Board of IB venue, dated New Delhi, the 3rd February 

1927. 


A lieu tor's telegram lrom Geneva, dated February 1st, referring to some remarks , 
of Sir John Campbell, the official representative of India at the meeting of the Opium 
Advisory Committee of tho League of Nations, is liable to be misunderstood, and has 
in fact been misinterpreted in some quarters already, as though it stated that Sir John 
Campbell had criticised the Government of India for not fulfilling their obligation to 
limit the manufacture of drugs, including apparently Opium to tho amount required 
for medical and scientific purposes, and thereby stimulating the illicit import of drugs 
into India. Prepared Op<um is not manufactured by the Government, nor is its sale 
permitted in India. The manufacture of drugs prepared from Opium and medicinal 
Opium is strictlv limited iti India in accordance with the Government’s international 
undertakings. No cocaine is manufactured in India. Excessive production of drugs 
m India, if bucIi existed, so far from stimulating illicit imports into India, would have 
the opposite effect. 


r Sir John 9 a , m V bpU evidently said was not that “ The Government ” fof 

India; were responsible ’ but that " the Governments were responsible " meaning the 
Governments of certain countries in which cocaine and other drugs are manufactured 
of which there is no legitimate use apart from their medicinal and scientific uses. He 
was thus simply reaffirming the position previously taken up at Genova by the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and India. His remarks can have had no reference to the 


Sir Hart Singh Gour: May I inquire if China has carried out her pledge 
as regards the Opium Convention? 

Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think the Honourable Member 
had better address that question to the Government of China. 


Grievances of Indians in East Africa. 


474. *lb. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has tho attention of Government 
beei^ drawn to the following Resolution passed by the East Africa, Indian- 
National Congress which was held at Momb&ssa in December last : 


A gainsfc th ! of s^gation in 

Township areas intended to be adopted by the Government, by trying to reserve the- 
light bouse areas m Mombass* Townships os European Residential area, and particularly 
by restricting the proposed sale of 29 plots in the paid area to Europeans udf wMcl 
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( b ) What are the actual facts of the case, and what steps have Gov- 
ernment taken, or propose to take in this matter? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(6) The Honourable Member is referred to m\ reply to his question 
No. 65 of tho 31st January. 1 am not in a position at present to make any 
further statement in the matter. 

Alleged Shortage of Timber on the South Indian Railway. 

475. ♦Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) whether the inquiry in regard to the huge shortage of timber 
revealed during the stork verification of the South Indian Railway 
Company in 1024 has been completed and if so, whether any report as 
to the persons responsible for tho irregularity and fraud perpetrated was 
received by the Railway Board and whether any disciplinary action has 
been taken by tho Company or 4 lie Railway Board in regard to the person 
or persons responsible? 

( b ) whether they will place the report on the table or furnish particulars 
of the irregularities and losses involved and the action taken to recoup the 
xoss and punish the delinquents? 

(c) whether the Government have made any inquiries as to any and 
if so what extent of responsibility any officer or officers of the Railway 
Company bore in respect of these 1 shortages? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: («), ( b ) and (c). The enquiry into the alleged 
shortage has been completed. It has shown tlmt tho difference between 
the actual stocks held and the book balances ' as ulinoRt entirely due to 
defects in the system of issues, accounting and stock verification. It was 
also the result of inadequate accommodation in the Nagapatam Work- 
shops. The greater part of the difference has been definitely accounted 
for and it has not been possible to prove that any part of it was due to theft 
or fraud. The Railway Board have expressed to the South Indian Railway 
Administration their grave disapproval of the conduct of affairs on that 
line in tho matter and steps have been taken to remedy the defects in 
system. The disability as regards accommodation will be removed with 
the opening of the new' Workshops at Trichinopoly. 

A preliminary report of the facts of the case will be found in para- 
graph 65 of the Audit Report of the Accountant General, Railways, on 
the accounts for 1924-25 which has already been dealt with by the Public 
Accounts Committee and a final report is contained in the Accountant 
General, Railways’ Audit Report on the accounts for 1925-26 which will 
be considered by the Public Accounts Committee in due course. 

Civilian Apprentice Store- Holders in Indian' Arsenals. 

476. ♦Mr. A. R&ngaswami Iyengar: Will Government be pleased • to 
state the steps that were taken to give effect to the proposal of appointing 
civilian apprentice store-holders in the Army Department in the various 
arsenals in India and to state whether any inquiry has been recently 
started for the purpose of discontinuing this system? Do Government 
propose to give the House an opportunity of discussing thirffcgubject before 
taking a final decision as to the discontinuance of the system? 
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Mr. Ch M. Young: Twenty civilian apprentice store-holders wp 
appointed in February, 1924, out of 58 candidates who applied. The pro- 
posal was originally sanctioned for one year, but at the end of that time 
(as was stated in reply to a question asked in this House on the 9th Sep- 
tember, 1925), it was extended for another year, which expired on 81st 
October, 1920, The question of going on with the proposal was then very 
carefully examined, and the apprentice store-holders were given provi- 
sionally a month’s notice of discharge in cast' Government should decide 
to abandon the experiment of civilian store-holders in Arsenals. These 
notices were subsequently cancelled and those individuals who have proved 
efficient are being retained in service. For the future Government do not 
propose to close the door to civilian recruitment to these posts if suitable 
candidates are forthcoming. The last part of the Honourable Member's 
auosiior therefore does not arise. I would invite his attention to a state- 
ment made in answer to a question on this subject in another place by 
Hjis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on the 8th February. The state- 
ment gives a very full account of the experiment and of the reasons why 
it has not proved a success so far. 


Provincial Loans Fund. 

477. *Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Will Government be pleased to 
make a statement as to the present position of the Provincial Loans Fund 
and the extent to which Provincial Governments have availed themselves 
of the scheme of that fund? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The annual Administration Report 
of the Provincial Loans Fund, which is under preparation, will shortly be 
published in the Gazette of India. I shall be happy to send a copy to 
the Honourable Member as soon as it is published. 


Separation op Audit from Accounts. 

478. *Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Will Government be pleased to 
state what progress has been made in the scheme of separation of audit 
from accounts and whether any scheme for the separation of provincial re- 
sources, accounts and balances from the Central accounts is being examin- 
ed or put into operation? 

The Honourable 8ir Basil Blackett: A scheme of oomplete separation 
of audit from accounts has been in force in the United Provinces from the 
1st April, 1920, while experiments in the same direction as regards the 
accounts of the Central Government are also in progress in Calcutta, 
Bangalore, Delhi, Public Works Department and Delhi Civil Administra- 
tion. Another experimental office will be opened shortly in Delhi in order 
to take over the payments of the Secretariat and other headquarters estab- 
lishments. The question of separating accounts from audit in the depart 
manta under the Central Board of Revenue k also being investigated. 

2. Icf * the Railway Department, following the Resolution adopted by 
the Legislative Assembly on the 15th September, 1825, a scheme was in- 
troduced on the East Indian Railway as an experimental measure on 1st 
December* 1925, whereby the accounts were separated from audit, the 
former bung under the control pf the Financial Commissioner, Railways, 
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« e Auditor General remaining responsible for audit. In the new Clear- 
£ Accounts Office that has recently been started as tv measure of simpli- 
fication of freight accounts between railways, a similar organisation has 
been adopted as an experiment. 

3. Beports hitherto received from the United Provinces and elsewhere 
have been favourable; but the Auditor General will not be in a position 
to report on the main experiments till about September, when the accounts 
for the current year will be practically closed. In the meantime, the 
details of a scheme for the separation of provincial accounts and balances 
are being examined with a view to putting it tentatively into operation 
in the United Provinces, if the report of the Auditor General on the ques- 
tion of separation of accounts from audit in thoRo provinces should prove 
favourable. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May 1 know, Sir, whether, when any 
scheme has been definitely matured in regard to the separation of audit 
from accounts both in the Central and Provincial accounts, the matter 
will be placed before the Public Accounts Committee for examination and 
report? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have no doubt the matter will 
be brought before the Public Accounts Committee. 

Latrine* in Intermediate Class Compartments on the North 
Western Railway. 

479. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Has the attention of tho Government been 
drawn to the fact tliai ^he latrines provided generally in the North-Western 
Railway’s intermediate class are designed for Europeans and they are quiio 
unsuitable for the Indian passengers who mostly travel in these compart- 
ments? If the answer be in the affirmative, do Government propose to 
reconstruat nil such latrines in such a way that they may be conveniently 
used by the Indian passengers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The facts are not as stated. Bogie intermediate 
and intermediate and third class carriages generally on the North Western 
Railway are each provided with 3 latrines suitable for Indians and 1 latrine 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

Further there are 296 vehicles, the intermediate class latrines of which 
are suitable for Indians only. 

Leaky Latrines in the Intermediate Class Compartments. 

480. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the fact that in most of the intermediate class carriages the pipe 
connections of the latrines are leaky and water spreads badly specially 
in oompartments to which latrines of the European style are attachea? 
Do Government propose to remove thjs existing grievance? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am not sure to what Railway the Honourable 
Member is referring. If he will bring his complaint directly to the notice 
of the Agent, I am sure that the matter will be looked into. • 

Protection to the Bolts and Nuts Industry. 

4$1. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Has the attention of the Government been 
-drawn to the fact that the bolts and nuts industry of IrMia has been hit 
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hard by raising the duty on steel without raising the duty on the hjjffe 
portation of nuts and bolts? If so, will the Government be pleased ffc> 
state the necessary steps that they are contemplating in helping this infant 
industry ? If not are Government prepan d to make the necessary inquiries 
in this connection and to take necessary steps to help the industry ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Xnnes: The Honourable Member is refer- 
red to paragraphs 4 and 5 of the Tariff Board's Report on the continuance 
of protection to the steel industry, a copy of which has been supplied to 
him. The Board will consider the applications made for the grant of 
protection to the manufacture of bolts and nuts in the course of their 
enquiry regarding the continuance of protection to the manufacture of 
wire and viie-n.iils. 1 may add that that enquiry into wire and wire-nails 
is going on now. 

Prevention of Buuilaries at Stations on the Solth Indian and 
the Madras avd Soutiiirn Mauratta Railways. 

482. *Mr. B. P. Naidu: (a) Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to an article entitled “ Safety of Station Staff ” at page. 217 of the 
Indian Railway Magazine? 

(b) Is it a fact that burglaries from the cash chest of the railway 
station have been reported from St. Thomas Mount, Conjeevaram and 
some other stations on the South Indian Railway and also on the Madras 
and Southern Maharatta Railway? 

(c) What steps do Government propose to take in the matter? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) No report to this effect haR been received by Government. 

(c) Government have no action in contemplation. The matter is within 
the competence of Agents. 

Dei*vty Transportation Superintendent (Traction), Great Indian* 
Peninjula Railway. 

483. *Mr. B. P. Naidu: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it is 
a fact that, in inviting applications for appointment of a Deputy Transporta- 
tion Superintendent (Traction) on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, one 
of the qualifications is stated to be that candidates must be "European*- 
British subjects? 

(b) If so, why has this qualification been insisted upon? 

The Honourable Sir Oh&rles limes: Under the new policy of recruit- 
ment and Indianisation of the superior services a major proportion of the 
recruitment to these services has now to be made in India from persons 
of Indian domicile, and recruitment in England is restricted to persons of 
non-Asiatic domicile. This explains the terms of the advertisement to which 
the Honourable Member refers. As an exception to the general policy 
it has been decided that for specialist poets candidates of Indian domicile 
will be eligible for recruitment in England also. 

Mr. A, B&ngasw&mi Iyengar: May I know, Sir, by what authority Gov- 
ernment have adopted the policy that in respect, pf recruitment in England 
persons, ol non- Asiatic domicile should be preferred to persons of Asiatic- 
domicile ? 
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- The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I may say, Sir, that our recruitment- 
scheme was discussed and approved by the Central Advisory Council. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May 1 know, Sir, whether in regard to 
the Lee Commission's proposals for recruitment for the ull-Ludia services 
generally any such restriction has been imposed? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I do not know. 

Training of Indians Abuoad in Railway Practice and Manaoe- 

ment. 

* 484. *Mr. B. P. Naidu: Will Government be pleased to state whether 

they intend to send Indians for training in railway practice and manage- 
ment to foreign countries in such subjects for which there are no suitable 
facilities in India? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Under the scheme of recruitment 
for the Transportation (Power) and Mechanical Engineering Departments 
of State Railways, provision has been made for the training in, the United 
Kingdom, for two \eats, of special apprentices recruited in India. The 
regulations ior recruitment for these Departments were published in the 
Gazette of India of the 17th July, 1920. 

In connection with the schemes ot rctruitment for the Electrical Engi- 
neering and Signal Engineering Departments the question whether recruits 
obtained in India should be sent to the United Kingdom for trainnig is 
now under consideration. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: May T ask the Honourable Member if 
he will kindly inform me whether Anglo-Indians have been included in 
this scheme of training in England? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: We tre'd Anglo-IndianR, Sir, as 
statutory Indians 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: May I ask the Honourable Member if 
he will abide by that classification in future questions and schemes also? 

Use of Steel tn the Construction of Stations on tiie Shohanur- 
Nilambur Section of the South Indian Hailway. 

485. ♦Mr. B. P. Baidu: Will Government be pleased to^state - 

(а) If it is a fact that the South Indian Railway*has ordered steel 

joists, doors, and window frames from England for their 
stations now being constructed on the Shoranur-Nilamb’ur line 
and for other constructions as well? 

(б) Whether any other Railways are using steel in place of timber 

in the construction of buildings? 

(c) Whether there have been any complaints by Government 

engineers or railway engineers that teak was not satisfactory 
for buildings ? 

( d ) If no such complaints have been made, whether the Govern- 

ment are prepared to instruct Railways to use teak instead 6f 
steel doors, etc., in a hot country like India? 

( 0 ) Is it not a fact that employees on the South Indian Railway are 
already complaining that the use of Mangalore tiles for 
' ’roofing, without fiat tiles underneath them, arejnaking houses- 
too hot? * 
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Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information is being obtained and will be 
communicated to the Honourable Member when received. 

Judgment op the Allahabad High Court regarding the Obliga- 
tion on Railways to lock Wagons while carrying Goods. 

486. *Mr. B. P. Hftidu: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to a decision of ihe Allahabad High Court reported at page 869 of 
1926, Allahabad in the All-India Reporter, where the High Court say that 
it is the duty of the Railways to lock the wagons while carrying goods? 

(b) Do Government propose to issue instructions to Railway Companies 
to lock their wagons in future? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have seen the judgment refer- 
red to. Out of a full bench of five Judges one Judge alone expressed 
the opinion that there was an obligation on railways to lock wagons while 
carrying goods. 

(b) The* answer is in the negative. 

Consulting Engineer to the Government or India in England. 

487. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is there a post entitled “Consulting Engi- 
neer to the Government of India ” in England? If so, when was the post 
-created, who is the present holder of the said post and what are his duties? 
When was the present contract with him made, and when is it due to 
expire? 

Expiry op the Contract with Messrs. Rendel Palmer and Tritton* 

488. *Mr. E. 0. Neogy: (a) When is the contract with Messrs. Rendel 
Palmer and Tritton due to expire? 

(b) Are any portions of the annual retainer of this firm specifically 
allocated to purely railway work, and to structural and other civil engineer- 
ing works, respectively? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: With your permission, 
Sir, I should like to reply to questions Nos. 487 and 488 together. 

The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to pages 69-70 and 
appendices I and*II of the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee 
dated the 17th August 1925. 

The answer to part (b) of question No. 488 is in the negative. 

Appointment op an Indian as Consui/Ting Engineer to the 
Government op India in England. 

489. *Mr. X. 0. Neogy: Have Government received any application 
from any qualified Indian Engineer for appointment as Consulting Engineer 

in England? If so, with what result? 

■ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Ultra: The Government of India 
have revived one such application from Dr. B. N. Dey, which has been 
forwarded to the High Commissioner for India for consideration. 

Mr. % 0. Neogy: What decision have Government arrived at on that 
-application ? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: If the Honourable Mem- 
ber will kindly refer to my reply he will see that the Government of 
India have not yet come to any decision. 

Discontinuance op the Practice op Readers in the Post 
Offices signing as Escorts to Postmen. 

490. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Are Government aware that readers in the Post 
Offices in the Bombay City are made to sign as an escort to one or more 
postmen, when the amount of money orders entrusted to a postman ex- 
ceeds the prescribed limit, but they are not actually allowed to escort but 
arc detained in the Post Offices to attend to other duties? If so, do Gov- 
ernment propoBO to discontinue this practice on the ground that it involves 
the readers in monetary responsibilities wdiich they cannot carry out? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Yes The practice 1 b 
being discontinued. 

Casual Leave op Postmen and Menials in Post OrncE*. 

491. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Are Government aware that postmen and 
menials in Tost Offices where their number exceeds 4, are not given casual 
leave unless they themselves bring a substitute and pay him out of their 
ow r n pay? If so, do Government propose to make provision for paid 
substitutes in their casual leave vacancies as they have done in cuse of 
those Post Offices where their number does not exceed 4? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answer to the first 
pert of the question is in the negative The second part does not arise. 

Principle r< llowfd in iixim: tiil Pw of Permanent Tnci wbentr 
wiiln a Revision of Time-Scale is i ncttoned. 

492. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: When any revision of tirne-scale is sanctioned, 
what principle is followed by Government in fixing the pay of permanent 
incumbents? If “ pojnt to point ” principle is not followed, do Govern- 
ment propose to mafic any provision for those who do not reach their 
maximum of time-scale with 20 years’ service? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The ordinary rules are laid down 
in Fundamental Rules 22 and 23. The Government do not propose to 
issue any other rules on the subject. 

Increase op Postmen in Post Offices in the Nortji Bombay 

Island, 

493. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state what 

things are taken into consideration in fixing the time-test postmen? 
When was the number of postmen last fixed according to this test in the 
Bombay G. P. 0. and its town sub-offices? Is it a fact that in some of 
the vastly developed areas of the North Bombay island there is ho increase 
in the staff of postmen commensurate with the increase in the volume of 
the post office business? m 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; With respect to the first 
part, the Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the remarks made 
against item .* 14 of Part H of the Statement of Grievances which was 
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laid on the table of the Legislative Assembly on the 4th March 1926. The 
second part does not arise. The case is not as stated in the third part. 

Recovery op Subscriptions rituM Members of the Customs Sxkvice 

Association. 

494. *Mr. H. M. Joahi: (a) Are Government aware that consequent on 
the withdrawal of recognition the recovery of subscriptions from members 
of the Customs Service Association through the deduction book has now 
been stopped by the order of the Collector of Customs, Calcutta? 

(6) Is it true thai deductions for picnics, entertainments, recovery of 
cost of sports gear supplied by firms to Preventive Officers are made at 
their request and disbursed through that book? 

(c) If such be the case will Government be pleased to state what objec- 
tion there is to the Association subscriptions being dealt with in a similar 
manner? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The Government of India 
understand that on the withdrawal of recognition from the Customs Ser- 
vice Association the Collector of Customs decided that members must 
thereafter make their own arrangements for *he payment of subscriptions 
to it. 

(b) Only such payments as are due from members to a recognised 
institution are made in the manner referred to. 

(c) The Government of India agree with the Collector of Customs that 
the services of a Government employee should not be utilised in working 
hours to collect money for an unrecognised institution. 

Definition op “Departmental Enquiry” in the Cask of 
Government Servants appointed on State Railways. 

495. * Lieut. »0olonel H. A. J. Gidney : 1. Does the Government of 
India Order No. F. -472/ 11/28 operate on Government servants appointed 
on Indian State Railways? If so: 

(a) what constitutes a properly recorded departmental inquiry; 

(b) whlit does a departmental inquiry actually mean; and 

(c) is it the intent’on of Government that the inquiry shall be 

conducted by officers who have already charged and con- 
demned the 4 accused * to the higher authorities, and are 
therefore both the accusers and judge? 

2 Has the accused any right to demand a copy of the records of 
fuch an inquiry and the finding arrived at by the officers holding it, and 
is it in order to refuse to furnish him with a copy? 

8. Are Government aware that such incidents are not of uncommon 
occurrence in the administration of various Indian State Railways? 

The honourable Sir Charles Innee: 1. The rules referred to by the 
Honourable Member apply to officers under the administrative control of 
Local Governments and not to those under the Government of India. 

2 and 8- Bo not arise. 
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Dismissals on the East Indian and tije Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways. 

496. *Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney : (a-) Are Government aware cf 
the fact that on both the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
ways, which are State Railways, men have been dismissed without the 
provisions of the Government of India orders on the subject being observed 
-and that the Railway Board refuses to interfere in such cases? 

(b) Is it a fact that on the East Indian Railway, besides the Agent, 
the Divisional Superintendents now have the independent power of dis 
missing its employees? 

(c) Will Government state how many appeals from men so dismissed 
have been received by the Agents of the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways since these Railways came under State management, 
and in how many cases, if an> , these Agents have upheld theso appeals, 
*.nd modified or reversed the orders and judgments passed by their junior 
officers ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Government are not aware 
that the facts are as stated. * 

(b) Divisional Superintendents on the East Indian Railway on 
other State Railways have always had the power to dismiss certain 
classes of employees. 

(c) Government have not the information and do not propose to call 
for it. They have no reason to think that the Agents of the two railways 
mentioned do not exercise their powers in the mat! or properly. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Oidney : Will the Honourable Member assure 
this House that if I point out cases to him he will take notice and inquire 
into them? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That depends on the cases. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Oidney: I thank the Honourable Member. I 
shall give him genuine cases if ho will kindly promise me to inquire into 
them- 


Action taken by the Railway Board on Appeals from Men 
dismissed by the East Indian and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways. t 

497. *Lieut.-CoIonel H. A. J. Oidney: 1 . Will Government be pleased 
io inform this House: 

(a) how many appeals have been received by the Railway Board 

from men dismissed on the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railways since these Railways^ came under >ts 
control ; , 

(b) what staff is engaged by the Railway Board to inquire carefully 

into these cases ; and 

(c) in how many such appeals, if any, the Railway Board has 

referred the matter to the Agent for reconsideration and 
further inquiry or whether it has steadily refused to interfere 
with the actibn taken by the Agents concerned with the 
stereotyped reply, “The Railway Board regrets it cannot 
** interfere with the action taken by the Agent 
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2. How many appeals have been referred to the Railway Board from 
.ts dismissed State Railway employees on these two Railways, submitted 
through Hia Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General, and, in how 
many cases, if any, has it interfered and upheld the appeals submitted 
against the orders of the Agent? 

8. Is it a fact that owing to want of adequate staff the Railway Board 
find it next to impossible examine such appeals thoroughly? If so, do 
Government intend to make provision for supplying this extra staff? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The appeals against dismissal 
which have been received by the Railway Board since the two Railways 
were taken over are not numerous but I do not know the exact number. 
Whenever an appeal lay to the Railway Board a report from the Agent 
was obtained on it. No separate staff is employed solely for the disposal 
of appeals against dismissal; t lie branch of the Railway Board’s office 
which deals with all matters relating to personnel also deals with appeals 
of this nature, and it is not inadequate for the work, including the thorough 
examination of appeals which it has to perform 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Mav I know whether in respect of 
appeals against dismissals on State Railways the matter is not referred 
to the Public Service Commission? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I should require notice of that, 
Sir. 

PROCEDURE \D >PTED BY THE NoRTII WESTERN RAILWAY IV CASE8 OF 
alleged Fraud by theik Contractors and Employees. 

498. * Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gictaey: (a) Is it a fact that the ordinary 
practice of the Railways, in cases where their contractors and employees 
ure suspected of and department ally charged with fraud, is to dismiss or 
discharge them even on suspicion instead of prosecuting them criminally? 

(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to state the reasons for not 
taking such action in certain cases, wiihiu the past eight months, both with 
contractors and its employees, official and subordinate, on the North 
Western Railway and w'hich have been brought to their notice? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Excess of Mineral Oil disclosed ap a Result of Verification by 

the Audit Department of the East Indian Railway in 1924. 

499. *Lieut.-Ooionel H. A. J. Gidney: 1 . Is it the rule for stores to 
be verified by the Audit Department pf the East Indian Railway at least 
once a yoar, if not more frequently ? Does this rule hold good in respect 
to*the item of mineral lubricating oil? If so, will Government please 
state : 

4 < 

(a) When the item of mineral lubricating oil for the Carriage and 
„ Wagon Department was verified by the Audit Department at 
the Lillooeh Warehouse, or, in other words, at tite Stores at 
Xiillooeh, prior to the verification of 8th September, 1924 ^ 
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(b) what the net result of suoh verification was, after adjusting the 
shortages and excess found On verification; 

<c) what the net result of the verification conducted by Mr. S. N. 
Ghose of the East Indian Railway, Audit Department at 
Lillooah was, on the 8th September, 1924, and whether it 
disclosed an, excess of 87,810 gallons of mineral lubricating oil 
over the book balance on that date; and 

id) what was the actual quantity of mineral lubricating oil pur- 
chased from date of last verification up to the date of the 
present Verification referred to viz , 8th September, 1924? 

"2. Was the Carriage and Wagon Superintendent satisfied with the 
finding of the verification and was he asked by the Audit Department to 
have this excess checked in his office and credited through a Profit and 
Loss Received Return? Was this done and is this Return now on official 
record ? 

8 Was he asked to explain how such a large quantity came to oe 
issued when the book balance showed a considerably smaller quantity to 
be in hand and what was his explanation in the matter? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 Yes. 

( jd ) and (b) The result of the verification held on 16th June, 1924, was 
an excess of gallons 1.788J representing the difference between book 
and ground balances 

(c) The result of the verification held on 8th September, 1924, was an 
'excess of 5,^87 gallons representing the difference between book and ? 
£ round balances 

In September 1924, the following verifications were, among others, 
carried out at Lillooah 

(1) Mineral oil — 

Excess — 5,287 gallons 

(2) Cotton waste soaked in mineral oil — 

Deficiency 114 cwt. 2 qr. 4 lb.* 

The above items represent the difference between book and ground 
balances on verification 

Investigations carried out subsequent to the verification showed ttfat 
there was a large number of requisitions from out-stations for supply oi 
“Cotton waste soaked in mineral oil”, which had been complied with 
prior .to 8th September, 1924, but had not been posted in-the bokdts. The 
total of these requisitions Amounted to 7 ,<502 cwt. 8 qr. 15 lb. representing 
the equivalent of 1,184 cwt. 1 qr. 15 lb. of cotton waste and 88,255 gallons 
of mineral oil. 

A l ter * pouftifig tfc'tete'ltefniin 1 thebebk# t Jte ntetrtetflt’ of 'the verification 
Wtottel'by a cd mfr&r T teft of p bdW^'biMMes and actual 

-at. it, .rreMS* 1 ■ -— ■4 ■ n f . ■ 

rj*****- % cwt' 0 qr. 4 lb. «{.«*•«•' «•*•«•«* ‘Afro*. S qr. 0 lb., «r 
fjenT ganoni qi mineral oil). 
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stock and the posting of the requisitions complied with prior to tha* 
verification was as follows: 

Gallons. 

1. Mineral oil exoess ....... 6,287 

9* Less shortage of mineral oil found on verification of mineral 

oil soaked in cotton waste ...*»• 1,272 

Net exaess . 4,556 

- 8. Add mineral oil forming part ofjcotton waste soaked in oil . 83,255 

87,810 

(d) Gallons 144,966 of which gallons 26,649 were supplied to* 
Lillooah Dep6t. 

2. The results of the verification were duly referred to the Carriage 
and Wagon Superintendent. The discrepancies were adjusted through 
Profit and Loss Account and the returns are on the official record. The 
result of the verification was not considered satisfactory. 

3- No satisfactory explanation was forthcoming, ancl the staff concerned 
with the oustody and accountal of the materials was dismissed from 
service. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, will the Honourable Member 
kmdly tell us who was responsible for this condition and loss to the 
Kailway ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not know, Sir. 

LLeut-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
make an inquiry and let mo know considering it is about three years ago 
and five men have been dismissed and ruined for it? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, Sir. The staff concerned were dismissed 
from service. i 

Excites or Mineral Oil disclosed as a result op Verification by 
the Audit Department of the Just Indian Railway in 1924. 

500. *Lieut'-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: If the alleged excess of 
87,810 gallons of mineral oil over the book balance actually existed in the 
case which led to the dismissal of Mr. M. D’Cruz, Acting Superintendent,' 
Howrah General Stores, East Indian Bailway, will Government please 
slate: 

(a) where such excesses came from; 

(b) if the suppliers, Messrs, the Standard Oil Company of New 

York, were intimated of same and called upon to explain; 
whether they were credited with this exoess, representing over 
a lakh and a half of rupees in value, 

(c) if, with the system in force on this Railway, this excess, re- 

presenting as it does 22 oil tank wagons of 4,000 gallons each, 
was or could have been supplied within the short period re- 
presented from date of last verification of the tom up ' to Sty* 
September, 1924, end 
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(d) if the Agent of this Bailway suspected the Carriage and Wagon 
Department staff at Lillooah, who made the original issues, to 
be in collusion with the officials and staff at the various out- 
stations from Howrah to K,alka and had issued dir>hr*sh"d 
quantities to them and obtained receipts for quantities not 
actually supplied or, m other words, for excess quantities? If 
so, were these officials and staff questioned about the reoeipts 
granted to Lillooah Stores and with what result? 

fer. A. A. L. Persons: As explained in my reply to the previous ques- 
tion, 88,255 gallons of the difference of 87,810 gallons between ground and 
book balances was due to the fuct that certain requisitions complied with 
prior to 8th September, 1924 had not on that date boen posted in the 
books; the balance of about 4,500 gallons was doubtless due to accumula- 
tions of small differences between actual and booked issues. 

Dis issAL op Mr. M. D’Cruz, iate officiating Stores Superin- 
tendent, Howrati, East Indian Railway. 

501. * Lieut. -Oolonel H. A. J. Q-idney: (a) With reference to the reply 
to my unstarred questions Nos. 118-122, dated 31st August, 1926, in which 
the Honourable Member stated that because the East Indian Railway was 
at that time not under State management, he disclaimed responsibility 
for the summary dismissal in connection with the Cotton Waste Case of 
Mr. M. D’Gruz, Acting Superintendent, Howrah General Stores, East 
Indian Railway, will the Government pleaso state if, when the East Indian 
Railway became a State Railway, the Government of India became the 
assigns of all assets and liabilities in connection with that Railway? 

( b ) Will Government please state whether they deny their liability to 
any claims that have been made by Mr. M. D’Cruz in connection with this 
case? 

(c) Will Government please state whether, on a date subsequent to the 
East Indian Railway coining undor State management, the Railway Board 
ordered two of its members, Col. Sheridan and Mr. Sims, to proceed to 
Calcutta to investigate this case? Did they hold an investigation (without 
examining Mr. D’Cruz) and obtain logal advice? 

Dismissal of Mr. M. D'Cbttz, late officiating Stores ‘Superin- 
tendent, Howrah, East Indian Railway. 

503. *Ueut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gtfdney: Will the Government of India 
be pleased to state whether they have held the late Controller of Stores, 
East Indian Railway, primarily responsible for dereliction of duty in con- 
nection with the Cotton Waste Case 9 Is it a fact that the late Controller of 
Stores has admitted in writing and that his statement is on official record, 
that he did order Mr. D’Cruz to act as he did and, for which act, he, 
Mr. D’Cruz, as a subordinate, for obeying his superior’s orders, was sum- 
marily dismissed? 

Dismissal of Mr. M. D’Cruz, late officiating Stores Sitperin- 
tindbnt, Howrah, East Indian Railway. 

504. *Uaut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidnty : 1. Is it not an official recorded 
fact that, with regard to the three charges framed against Mr. D'Cruz 
,by the Agent, East Indian Railway, he (Mr. D'Oruz) in* hit 

b 2 
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Statement alleged (a) that he acted under the direct and personal order 
bf hft .superior officer, the Controller Of Stores: (b) that, vide letter 
No. S/A'. 1960 of 8th October, 1924, from Chief Auditor to the Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, instead of a shortage, an excess of 902 cwts. of 
Cotton waste was found on an official investigation and weighment being 
taken : ( c ) that, instead of a shortage of mineral lubricating oil an excess 
of 87,810 gallons over book balance was found on official weighment being 
taken, and that therefore, (d) in dismissing Mr. D’Cruz summarily the 
charges made by the Agent against him that, as a result of shortage/ the 
East Indian Bailway had suffered enormous losses, had no foundation in fact 
at substance? 

2. If so. what were the findings of the official inquiry? 

8. Is it not the* duty of the Bailway Board to administer justice to its 
employees irrespective of grades? 

4. Do Government intend, in the interests of justice, to call upon the 
East Indian Bailway to show the quantity of each of the items purchased 
from the date of last verification up to the date of the present verification 
(8th September, 1924)? 

5. If Government disputes the accuracy of this statement is it prepared 
to place the entire records and evidence in this case before an impartial 
Committee of Members of this House, official or non-official, and to submit 
to its opinion? If not, is the Bailway Board (a) afraid to face the issues 
involved in the dismissal of one of its employees, or (b) is it its intention 
to use these subordinates as scapegoats to suffer and to shield the irregular- 
ities of officials? 


Reinstatement of Me. M. D’Cruz and five other Subordinate 

DISMISSED BY THE EaST INDIAN RaILWaY IN CONNECTION WITH 

tiIe Cotton Waste Case. 

505. *£i 0 Ut«-Ooionel H> A* J. GHdney : (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether they obtained eminent legal advice, and if so, was 
this advice to the effect that Mr. D’Cruz and the five subordinates who 
were dismissed with him were guilty or not guilty of any dishonest act m 
connection with the Cotton Waste Case? 

, (b) Is it a fact that it was only after or at the time that the Agent 
dhfkhissed these six subordinates, including Mr. D'Oroz* that he became 
stlSpieioUB of the part played in connection with the cotton waste case by 
the Controller of Stores, and, if so j did this lead to further action by the 
Government against the Controller of Stores which ended' in hie dismissal? 
I! so, Why did the Agent not can eel' his former orders and reinstate these 
six subeidfclfctfes? 

The gohourable Sir dharle# Xfafcfcft: I propose With your petMssicte, 
Sir, to answer questions 501 and 508 to 505 together. I xfOthitatg 4 to 
Add to the information given to the Honourable Member in my reply to 
question, Nos. 118 to 12a on the Met Atuftuft, 1%28, anfl iti the BSfilway 
Department’s letter of the Stfth (?ofo>ber, MSI; t6 him. 

& A. r. % ttr. Wfh t*e m*t 

whether tfir%^crih8‘Aa8t fiffittT 
Storiit of WaSS* Indftr-B!wl*ty to 


SWnber 
^srV't 

tttWhi*«&o 
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shut in this matter, as admitted by the Controller of Stores in a letter 
whioh I possess here, and that this took place . , . . 

Hr. President : Order, order. The question has been put. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I do not remember all the details in 
this case, but I may inform the Honourable Member that the very long 
reply I gave to his unstarred question last August was written after a very 
complete study of the question, and I am perfectly satisfied that there is 
no ground whatever for reopening that case. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, I am not satisfied. 

Indebtedness of the East Indian Railway to Mr. M. D’Cruz. 

502. *Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney : (a) Are Government aware of 
the fact that besides the sum of about Es. 14,000 representing hm bonus 
and gratuity which it has refused to pay him, the East Indian Railway is 
still in debt to Mr. D’Cruz to the extent of Rs. 8,000, his Provident Fund, 
by reason of refusing him settlement up-to-date? 

(b) Will the Government please state whether this money has been 
taken on to and is, to-day, to bo found on tho books of the East Indian 
Railway ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Mr. D ’Ortiz was dismissed from the 
service, and was consequently not entitled to bonus on his provident fund 
and gratuity; and Government are not in debt to him for these amounts. 
They are not aware whether Mr. D’Cruz lias yet drawn his own accumula- 
tions in the Provident Fund in full. If not, any balance must be borne on 
the books of the East Indian Railway. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Member please, 
inform me what was the total loss of the East Indian Railway owing to 
these transactions on the part of Mr. D’Cruz and others for which they 
were dismissed, and whether that total loss was deducted from the amount 
due to Mr. D’Cruz and others from their gratuity and bonus? If not and 
if the Railway lost money, will Government kindly explain why they 
paid out to these men their Provident Fund? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Nothing was due to Mr. D’Cruz on 
account of Ms Provident Fund bonus because he forfeited the bonus as he 
was dismissed. 

'Dismissal of the Controller of Stores, East Indian Railway. 

506. *Lieut.-Ooionel H. A. J. Gidney: (a) Is it not a fact that the Gov- 
ernment of India dismissed the Controller of Stores. East Indian Railway. *for 
offences committed by him before that Railway was taken over as a State 
Railway and, as in Mr. D ’Cruz’s case, was not the inquiry commenced 
before the Government took over the Railway? 

(b) If so, will Government please state -why thev accepted responsibility 
and acted in the one case and refused to do so in the other? 

She Ho n o ur able Sir Charles Innes: (a) The reply to both parts of the 
question is m the negative. 

(b) Therefore does not arise. 
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R ED 00 HO N OP THE INTEREST ON PROVIDENT FUND DEPOSITS. 

607. * Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gldney : With reference to Government's 
decision to reduce the interest on Provident Pund deposits from 5^ to 4J 
per cent, from April 1st, 1927^ will the Honourable Member please state 
whether this order applies to the Provident Pund deposits of the employees 
in the various State Railways? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: Tea. 


Grant to Postal Signallers in the Telegraph Department op the 
Benefit op counting their Service in the Postal Department 

FOR PURPOSES OP REGULATION OP THEIR Pay. 

608. *Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Sidney: 1. Will Government state why the 
postal signallers who have been absorbed in the Telegraph Department on 
the requisition of the Government itself have been denied the privilege of 
counting their past services in the Postal Department in the adjustment of 
their salaries? 

2. Is it not a fact that when one Government servant is transferred from 
one Department to another, he receives adequate consideration for his* past 
services? 

8. Is it not a fact that when a military telegraphist is transferred to 
civil employment, his past services are taken into account for the adjust- 
ment of his salary ? 

4. Is it not a fact that when Local Service telegraphists were absorbed 
into the General Scale, their transfers were made point to point? 

6. Have the Government of Indio received any representation from the 
AU-India Telegraph Union on the subject? If so, has any reply been sent 
to them? 

6. Are Government prepared to consider the question of revising the 
salaries of these postal recruited men without affecting the claims of 
seniority in service of the Departmental hands? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: 1. The attention of the 
Honourable Member is drawn to tbo concluding paragraph of the reply 
given in tho Assembly on the 27th January, 1927, to part (c) of the starred 
question No. 41 by Mr. D. V. Belvi. It may be added that the request of 
the Postal recruited men to be granted the benefit of their Postal Service 
lor purposes of regulating their pay in the Telegraph Service was carefully 
considered by the Telegraph Committee of 1921. The Committee held 
that they were unable to support this claim as the men concerned had 
voluntarily elected to enter a Department from what was altogether a 
separate Department at a time when the prospects in the new Department 
*W#ye decidedly better and they could not fairly seek to be treated as if 
they bad remained in the original Department. 

2 . Presumably the Honourable Member refers to the question of past 
services being counted ‘for increment’ on transfer of a Government ser- 
vant from one Department to another. The attention of the Honourable 
Member is drawn to the reply given on the Slat January, 1927, to unstarred 
question No. 27 by Mr. M. K. Acharya. 
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No, except £or the period he has been continuously employed in 
departmental telegraph offices as a military telegraphist. 

4. Yes. 

5. Yes. A reply to the representation is expected to issue shortly. 

6. No. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Sidney: Sir, will the Honourable Member 
please inform me with reference to his reply to part 3 of my question why 
it is that the Telegraph Department alone do not recognize for this purpose 
service in one Department before transfer to the other? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Ultra: If the Honourable Mem- 
ber will kindly read the documents to which I have referred in my reply 
to his main question, he will be able to obtain information on the question 
now asked by him. 


Joining of the Main Line of the Madras and Southern Maheatta 
Railway from Phtapur to Cocanada. 

509. *Mr. T. Prakaaam : Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the letter of the Secretary, East Godavari District Association, Cocanada, 
dated the 25th January, 1927, to the Secretary, Bailway Board, Delhi, re- 
garding the joining of the main line of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Bail way from Pittapur to Cocanada? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Government have received the letter men- 
tioned by the Honourable Member and the matter is at present under their 
consideration. 


Amendment of the Indian Railways Act. 

610. *Mr. T. Prakas&m: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether they propose to take up the revision of the Indian Railways Act, 
end if bo, when? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to the answer 
given in this Assembly to question No. 275 asked by Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, on the 7th February, 1927. 

Completion of the Nidaduol-Narsapur and Gudwada-Bhimavaram 
Railway Lines. 

511. *Mr. T. Prakasam: With reference to the Nidaduol-Narsapur line 
«nd Gudwada-Bhimavaram line will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) What the time allowed for its completion is? 

(b) When the Engineer or Engineers, in charge of these works, have 

begun the works? 

(c) Whether tender^ have been called for and accepted in connection 

, with the various works and if so, when and for what works ? 

’(&y How much more time is required to complete the lines and open 
them? 

((s) Whether the Engineer or Engineers-in-charge of the likes applied 
for any extension of time and if so, how long 1 ? 
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(f) Wiftit is tbs sum spent monthly on the Engineering Establish- 
ments ? 

Mr. A- A. L. Parsons: The information is being obtained and will be 
communicated to the Honourable Member when received. 


Increase in the Nimber or Sikhs employed in the Offices of the 
Agent and the Chief Auditor, North Western Railway. 

512. *8&rd&r Kartar Singh: (a) What is the total ministerial strength 
of the offices of the Agent, North-Western Railway and the Chief Auditor, 
Nprth-Western Railway respectively under different grades and how many 
of them are Muhammadans, Hindus and Sikhs in each grade? 

( b ) Do the Government propose to take steps to increase the number 
of Sikhs employed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information for which the Honourable Mem- 
ber asks is not available; but the orders, which the Government of India 
have recently issued relating to the measures to be adopted for securing 
the appointment of members of minority communities in the different offices 
of the Government of India, have been communicated to Railway Adminis- 
trations, and I have no doubt that they will be put into operation on the 
North Western Railway. 


Number of Hindis, Muhammadans and Sikhs employed in the Offices 

OF THE Po8TMA8TER-GeNBRAL, PUNJAB AND NOR'H WEST FRONTIER 

Circle, and the Deputy Postmaster General, Railway Mail 

Service, Ambala. 

518. *8ardar Kartar Singh: Will Government please place on the table* 
a statement showing the number of Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs 
employed in the offices of the Postmaster- General, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Circle and the Deputy Postmaster-General, Railway Mail Service, 
Ambala? 

Sir Oanen Boy: The following statement gives the details asked for 
by the Honourable Member: 

Office of Pontmaater- 
General, Punjab 
and North- We*i 
frontier Circle. 

109 
66 * 

8 

Office of the Deputy 
Postmaster-General, 
Railway JCail Service* 

, Northe^pjirple. 

44 

» / 

. > 6 


Hindu* 

Muhammadan* 

Sifch* 


f 1 

Hindu* • 

, • > 

Sikh# * * «- bsM i* .v » 
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Rrqportiox of Muhammadans, Gurkhas and other Hindus amp 
{Sikhs bmpdqybd as Soldiers and Viceroy's Commissioned 
Officers in the Indian Army. 

514. *8ardar Kartar Singh: (a) What is the total number of Indian 
soldiers and Viceroy’s commissioned officers in the Indian Army (both* 
Cavalry and Infantry respectively)? 

(5) Will Government kindly give the above information as below : 

(i) number of Muhammadans, 

(ii) number of Gurkhas and other Hindus, 

(iii) number of Sikhs ? 

(c) What is the proportion of each community in the Indian Army? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) and ( b ). The figures are as follows: 

Cavalry — 



4,508 
4,208 ' 
2,582 

Muhammadans. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Total 

11,298 


Infantry— 

33,294 

55,979 

15,208 

Muhammadans. 

Gurkhas and other Hindus. 
Sikhs. 

Total 

1,04,481 



(c) The percentages for the whole of the Indian Army are as follOWB : 

38 per cent. Muhammadans. 

50 per cent. Gurkhas and other Hindus. 

17 per cent. Sikhs. 

Number of Sikhs in the Salt Department. 

515. *Sardar Kartar Singh : Will Government be pleased to state whafc- 
is the number of Sikhs in the Imperial and Provincial services of the' 
Salt Department and the number cf total appointments? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: There are no Sikhs in the gazetted* 
ranks of the Bombay and Madras Salt Departments. In the Northern 
India Salt Revenue Department out of 44 gazetted officers two are Sikhs. 
The Salt Department is not divided into an Imperial and a Provincial ser- 
vice. * 

Number of Muhammadan, Hindu and Sikh Inspectors of Pojt 
O meas and the 'Railway Mail Service in the Punjab. • 

$16. *S**dar KarUr Singh: What is the total number of Inspector- 
of Post Offices and the Railway Mail Service, respectively in the Punjab * 
and how many pf them are Muhammadans, Hindus, end.gikhs? 

Sir Chum Soy: Sixty-three; 85 r Hiod*«.#Jwi 4 
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Number of Sikhs who appeared at tom Examination hbld by thx 

Accountant General, Central Revenues, in January last. 

. 617. *Sardar Barter Singh: Will Government pleaBe Btate: 

(i) how many Sikhs applied to appear in the Examination held by 

the Accountant-General, Central Revenues, in January last, 

and how many were allowed to sit in it? 

(ii) how many from other communities,^ i.e. t Hindus and Muham- 

madans sat for the examination? 

(iii) the number of accepted candidates from each community? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (i) 87 Sikhs applied, 11 were held 

* eligible, and only 6 sat for the examination. 

(ii) 2 Anglo-Indians, 28 Muhammadans, and 128 Hindus sat for the 

* examination. 

(iii) 11 Hindus and one Sikh passed the examination. 

Selection of Sikhs for the Indian Railway Service of Engineers 
and the Transportation (Traffic* and Commercial 
Departments of State Railways. 

618. *8ardar Barter Singh: (a) How many Sikhs in the Punjab applied 

* to appear at the examination held by the Railway Board for the : 

(1) Imperial Service of Engineers on State Railways, and 

(2) Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Department of State 

Railways, 

and how many of them were permitted to sit at the said examination? 

( b ) Are Government aware that in spite of their short representation no 
Sikh has been selected for appointment? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Government of India have no 
information as to the number of Sikhs who applied to appear at the com- 
petitive examination for Superior Railway Services held in November, 1926 
as all applications in the first instance were dealt with by the Provincial 
Quota Committee. One Sikh wa9 nominated by the Punjab Committee 
for the Indian Railway Service of Engineers competitive examination but 
he did not appear at the examination. 


Sikh Customs Inspectors and Appraisers. 

519. *Sardar Kartar Singh: (a) What is the total cadre of Inspectors 
and Appraisers at every Customs Station in India and how many of them 
are Sikhs in either grade at each station? 

(b) Was the Government of India, Home Department Office Memo- 
randum No. F.-176/25-Estbs., dated the 6th February, 1926, regarding the 
measures to be adopted in securing the appointment of members of 
* minority communities communicated to the Customs Department? If it 

was communicated what effect was given to it by the Department in making 
appointments of Inspectors and Appraisers at all the stations in India? 
If it Was not, why? 

(c) How are the appointments made and what are the necessary quali- 
t&estfons requited for these appointments? 
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Tha Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: As tbs answer is a somewhat long 
one, I propose to lay it on the table : 

(a) The number of Customs Inspectors is as follows : 


Calcutta 14 

Chittagong 1 

Bangoon 7 

Madras ....... 3 

Madras Outports 7 

Bombay ....... 10 

Karachi ... ... 3 

'The number of Appraisers is : 

Calcutta 36 

Chittagong 1 

Bangoon ....... 13 

Madras ...... 12 

Bombay .... . . 26 

Karachi ....... 21 


There are no Sikhs in either class but in Bombay there is one Sikh among 
the Preventive Officers from whom Inspectors are selected. 

( b ) Yes, but it related only to the ministerial establishments and not 
to the Preventive and Appraising staffs. 

(c) Appraisers are appointed partly by promotion from other branches of 
the Custom House establishments and parti , by the direct recruitment of 
men with commercial experience. Inspectors are appointed by selection 
from the cadres of Preventive Officers. The appointments are made by the 
Collectors of Customs at tlio five great ports, and as the subordinate staff 
is not subject to transfers from one province to another recruitment is 
maturally confined, for the most part, to residents of the Province 
concerned. 


Representation of Sikhs in the Office of the Public Service 

Commission. 

520. *Sard ar Kartar Singh: (a) Will Government please say what v is 
the total strength of the ministerial staff of the Public Service Commission 
with the Government of India? 

(6) Is it a fact that there is no Sikh in this cadre of the CommisBicH? 

(c) How many Sikhs applied for appointments when the office of the 
'Commission was constituted and why was none of them appointed to give 
this community its share of representation? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman : (a) The total strength of the 
’ministerial staff of the Public Service Commission is 12. 

(6) YeB. 

(o) Out of 199 applications for appointment 10 came from Sikhs, 2 of 
whom had not passed the Staff Selection Board’s examination. One-third 
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of the appointments have been filled from minority communities, J^qt m 
this small establishment it has not yet beep found possible to offer # oy 
appointment to a Sikh. 

Mr. X. A, Jlnnah: Do the Government propose to take any steps to* 
make up for the paucity of Sikh representation in the services? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander XuddimaU: In this service of 12, as T 
have said 

Mr. X. A. Jlnnah: All services. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am answering this ques- 
tion in regard to the Public Service Commission. In this service of 12, 
the minority community is well represented by one-third. 

Revision op the Constitu tion op the Muslim University at 

Aligarh. 

521. *Mr. Abdul Haye: 1 . Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to a pamphlet ‘called “ Note by Aftab Ahmad KHan on his works and 
experience during the last three years of his office as Vice-Chancellor of the 
Aligarh Muslim University ”? Were copies of this pamphlet submitted to 
His Excellency the Lord Rector of the Aligarh Muslim University and ifce 
Government of India? 

2. Is it a fact that tfie ex-Vice Chancellor, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad 
Khan, has pointed out in this pamphlet, the immediate necessity of revis- 
ing the constitution of the Muslim University at Aligarh? 

3. Is it proposed to make an inquiry into the working of the University 
under section 13 (2) of the Aligarh Muslim University Act XL of 1920 or 
otherwise? - 

4. If so, is it proposed to take the leading Musalmans of India into 
tbqir confidence before instituting any enquiry ? 

Xr. J. W. Bhore: 1. Yes. 

2. Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan has suggested an examination of the* 
constitution yvith a view to a consideration of its suitability for the Aligarh 
Muslim University. 

8 and 4. The matter is under consideration. 

Audit op the Annual Accounts and Balance Sheet op the Muslim 
University at Aligarh. 

522. *Kr. Abdul : Will the Government please state what finns- 
of Auditors are at present appointed to audit the annual accounts P&dT 
balance sheet of the Aligarh Muslim University? 

Xr. J. W. Bfeor*: The last audit was carried out by Messrs. Betliboi 
and Purohit, Incorporated Accountants, Bombay, about the middle of 

me. 

Audit of the Annual Accounts and Balance Sheet op the Muslim 
UN ivntsm at van. 

528. *Xr. Abdul Hays: 1. Is it a fact that Sahibzada Aftab /Ahmad 
Khan as Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim University in ^December 
lest* requested the -Government 4o have the aeoeonts 6t the Uwrecditjr 
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^audited by some qualified Government Auditor other than those appointed 
t>y the Visiting Board of the University? 

2. Did the Government enter into further communication with the 
Tioe-Chaneellor on this subject with a view to satisfy itself as to the 
necessity of taking such action? 

8. What action have the Government taken or what action do they 
propose to take in this matter? 

M i. J. W. Bhore: 1. Yes 

2. No. 

3. The appointment of auditors rests with the Visiting Board. 

Visiting Boahd or the Muslim ITniveusiiv at Aligarh. 

524. *Mr. Abdul Haye: 1. Will the Government please state what are 
the names of the present ex-officio and nominated members of the Visiting 
Board which has been constituted under section 14 (1) of the Aligarh 
Muslim University Act? 

2. W.ill the Government please state how many inspections have so far 
been made l>\ the Visiting Board ever since the establishment of the 
University giving in each case the date or dates of inspection and the 
name or names of the member or members of the Visiting Board through 
whom the inspections were made? 

8. Was ever any action taken by the Visiting Board at the time of 
inspection under section 14 (3) of the Aligarh Muslim University Act? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: 1. The Visiting Board consists of six ex-officio and two 
nominated members Their names are as follows : 

Ex-officio Membeis- 

1. His Excellency Sir William Marris, K.C.S.I , K.C.I.E., Governor 

of the United Provinces. 

2. The Honourable Sir Samuel O’Donell, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S., 

Member of the Executive Council, United Provinces. 

3. The Honourable Lieutenant Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Sai’d 

Khan, O.I.E., M.B.E., Member of the Executive Council, 

United Provinces. 

4. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Rajeshwar Bali, O.B.E., Minister 

for Education, United Provinces. 

5. The Honourable Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, Barrister- at-Law, 

Minister for Local Self-Government, United Provinces. 

6. The Honourable Thakur Bajendra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, 

United Provinces. 

Nominated Membtre. 

7. Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, C-I.E., O.B.E., LC.Eb, Industries and 

Education Secretary to the Government of the United/ Pro- 
vinces 

0: VncMri. 

t Ufooi: 

*8. Does not arise. 
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Strike at Kharagpur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. (Huron Lall: 1. Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they have received a full report regarding the bayonet- 

ing of Kharagpur strikers and the condition of those who wete* 

fired on and bayoneted; 

(b) whether they have received any further information regarding 

the strike situation on the Bengal Nagpur Railway ; 

(c) whether it is a fact that telegraphic messages from the affected 

areas are being or have been censored ; and 

(d) whether any meetings of the workers were prohibited, and if so, 

under what authority and for what reason? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I have received a report from the 
Agent about the affray which took place at Khargpur on the 11th instant. 
As I stated the other day, a Labour Union meeting was held that evening. 
Every effort had been made by the Agent to remove any misunderstand- 
ing about the temporary character of Naidu’s transfer to work under the 
executive officer and the fine imposed on Naidu had been cancelled. But 
the Agent's information iB that it was aB the result of the transfer that 
those present at the meeting, aB soon as the meeting was over, took pos- 
session of the station and station yard at Khargpur. The news was at 
once sent to the railway officers and to the District Magistrate and District 
Superintendent of Police of Midnapore who happened to be at Khargpur. 
It was reported that a crowd of working men had gone to the station yard 
with the object of stopping all work and of interfering with the train 
service. 

When the officers reached the station, they found the platform occu- 
pied by a crowd of about 400 men- They were informed that the Traffic 
staff had been forcibly stopped from work, and that a part of the crowd 
had gone to the East and West Cabins. The Puri Express had been 
admitted to the station, but the workmen were on the track in front of it 
and would not allow 1 no engine to bo changed. The total number of men 
who went from the Union meeting to the station is estimated at between 
600 and 1,000 men. 

The District Magistrate and the other officers with the few police pre- 
sent moved towards the crowd in the platform, and ordered them to* 
leave the platform. They succeeded in moving the crowd some way to- 
wards the Midnapore end of tho platform, but they were heavily stoned 
.with ballast picked up from the track and it was impossible to move the 
crowd any further. The officers then returned to the station building 
being heavily stoned in the process, and the District Magistrate then order- 
ed the Auxiliary Force to be called out and Armed Police to be sent for 
from the Thana at Jhapatapur. 

The crowd in the meantime had remained at the Midnapore end of 
the platform, and information was received that an attack was being made 
on the West Signal Cabin. 

Orders were issued to the Auxiliary Force as Soon as they arrived to 
clear *the yard and to place guards in the East and West Cabins. The 
Force also marched in front of the Puri Express driving the crowd before 
them and eventually ti**, engine of the train was changed and the train 
allowed io proceed. * 


( W0 ) 
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In clearing the platform and the yard, 15 workmen were wounded. 
None of the wounds were serious and 12 of them are reported to have* 
been merely superficial — in fact nothing more than pricks. No firing was* 
resorted to : n the »L.«.ion an J blazon yard in spite of the fact that the* 
Auxiliary Force were stoned, but lati r in the night a body of liotcrs attacked 
a police guard, at a level crossing, I believe, with stones and brick-bats. 
Two shots were fired and one rioter was wounded in the leg. The wound 
is not serious. 

(b) The Khargpur Branch of the Union is reported to have declared a* 
general strike on Tuesday last. 

The latest wire from the Agent is as follows : 

*' No response yet to Union call for general strike. Men at all stations between * 
Khargpur and Bhadrak resumed and strike now confined to Khargpur-Shalimar section. 
Shops remain closed and all quiet. Work of station yard much improved with new 
recruits who are coming in increasing numbers. Mail and passenger traihs running 
more punctually and ten goods trains through Khargpur to-day clearing accumulations at* 
Tatanagar and Khaigpur." 

The Agent is also reported to have decided to close the shops at 
Khargpur for the present I have wired for information on this point. 

(c) I have no information on the subject. If any such action has been ■ 
taken, it must have been taken by the Local Government. 

id) I have seen reports in the Tress that meetings havo been prohibited 
by the District Magistrate under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code- I have no other infonnation on the subject. 

Hr. B. Das: May I ask ihe Honourable Member if the District Magis- 
trate asked the men present at the railway platform to clear out of the 
station before the Auxiliary Force fired on them? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Yes, k.r. 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether the Honourable 
Member is aware of the fact that the situation in Nagpur is also threaten- 
ing as appears from the news in the papers ? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The very lateRt information we 
have got is (that wtreh I read out from this telegram which was received 
last night- It makes no reference to Nagpur. But I may say, after see- 
ing the report shout Nagpur, 1 wired to the Agent about it; 1 have not 
got a replv yet. 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: The Honourable Member in his state- 
ment said that the wounds were not serious. May I know whether the 
attention of the Member has been drawn to the fact that one man was 
bayoneted in the nose and it reached as far as the palate? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Most of the wounds were entirely 
superficial, except three. I understand that one man got a jab in the 
cheek. I am told by the Agent that the wound is not a serious one. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I also know whether it is a fact, that 
a certain old man who was carrying food for his son was charged with a 
bayonet? 

/ The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I have no infbVmation on the point 
at all. 
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He. OhiiMa I*lk la the Honourable Member aware, Sir, that the Union 
•flatted that no atones were thrown at the Auxiliary Force until ‘the Auxi- 
liary Force took to attacking? 

Th* Bonteurable Sir Oharfeg Inner: The only information 1 bavte got is 
what I have read out- 

Mr. B. Bit: May 1 enquire if sufficient time was allowed to the people 
to clear out from the station before the Auxiliary Force took to filing? 

- The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I thought I had already explained 
to the Honourable Member that the officers present, the very few police, 
did their very best to get the crowd off the station yard. It was when 
they failed that thev had to return to the station building and then the 
District Magistrate ordered the Auxiliary Force to be called out. 

Limit. -Colonel H. A* J. Gidnay: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
State with traffic so greatly dislocated how was it possible for the Railway 
to run trains? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Mav I know whether the Government 
of India have now taken anv steps with a view to removing the censoring 
-of telegran\g? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member had already stated that Gov- 
ernment did not know whether any telegrams were being censored at all. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: May I know if Government have ascertained whether 
there is any censorship exercised by the Local Government? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not know whether that 
question is rightly addressed to mo I f is the first I have heard of it, 
but I will make enquiries on the subject 

Hr. Chaman Lall: Is the Honourable Member aware that the strikers 
allege that there was enmitv between the volunteers and themselves be- 
fore (the strike to6k place? 

Th*. Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I can well believe it 

Mr* President: I have received the following notice 

Mr. Chaman Lall: May I ask the other two private questions, Sir? 

% Will Government be pleased to state 

(a) th* number of Auxiliary Force Volunteers called out* end the 

number tof such volunteers who attacked thC sttfkerfc at 
Khargpur; and 

(b) the approximate number of strikers thus attacked? 

Tfif Hbtttuttble Sir Cfaarlti tnntt: With a)) respect to the Honourable 
htfember I do not Chink that he should abuse the privilege of a private 
•notice question bv using such expressions as "the volunteers who attacked 
the strikers at Khargpur. ” 

The Ahxiliarj? Force wUs called* out under the orders of the civil autho- 
rity And obeyed orders I do not know how many were called 

otfi.. The number f of the crowd wan aftferMt \y betwim flflfT an# i;C&) 

TtBtt fllfctttt £ttl? ifces the honourable ^ieniber consider . that the 
violence hsed by the volunteers to be in the nature of fraternal hugging or 
CMraghfoK) ? fa*** wtaMteo’ likjHHWy W b«? 

Is U mvAttack or not an attack? 1 
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Mr. Ohaman Lall: As the Honourable Member will not vouchsafe a 
reply, I will ask my next question. 

8. Will Government be pleased to state what, if any, property waa 
damaged by the strikers and whether (and if so whether before or after 
the strikers were bayoneted or fired on) any officials or police or volunteers 
were attacked by the strikers? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Xnnes: I have already answered thiB ques- 
tion. My information is that: ’ J 

(1) the traffic staff was forcibly prevented from working; 

(2) that train service .was interfered with; 

(3) that the station and station yard were forcibly ocoupied; 

(4) that the West Signal Cabin was attacked; 

(5) that the Distinct Magistrate found that he could not disperse the 

crowd without resort to force, and 

(6) the crowd was violent and that there was heavy stone-throwing. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member admit, since no pro- 
perty was damaged, and no officers hurt, tha* it was a gratuitous attack? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Three officers were hit by stones. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Was it before or after the attack on the strikers? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Before, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is the Honourable Member perfectly sure that that 
was so? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That is my information, Sir. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Quantity and Value ok Raw Boner and Bone Meal Expomn 

prom India. 

99. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to place on the 
table a statement giving the following information: 

(a) the amount and price of raw bones exported from this country 

from different ports during the last five years? 

( b ) the amount and price of bone meal (1) steamed, (2) unsteamed 

exported from this country from different ports during the 
last five years? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The information available is con- 
tained in Volume I of the Annual Statement of the ‘Sea-borne Trade of 
British India for 1925-26, a copy of Which is in the Library of the Assem- 
bly. 


Deficiency of Phosphates in Indian Soils. 

100. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state if they 
have made any recent investigation into the fact that the Indian soils are 
being depleted every day for want of phosphates in them? If so, will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to place o,i fhe table the result of sufeh investigations? 
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Mr. J. W. Bhore: Investigations into the manurial requirements of 
Indian soils have shown that the soils of certain limited areas and more 
especially the red soils of lateritic origin are deficient in phosphates. The 
results of these investigations will be found in the annual reports describ- 
ing the experimental work done on experimental farms in the provinces* 
These investigatons are still being continued in most provinces; 

Most of these soils owe their loss of phosphates to physical causes and 
not to crop production. They must have been deficient in phosphates' for 
countless centuries. 

Number op Muslim Jailobs in the North-West Frontier 

Province. ^ 

101. Mr. Abdul Eaye: (1) Will the Government please sfbate the total 
number of: 

(a) First class Jailors , 

(b) Second class Jailors, and 

(c) Deputy Jailors 

m the North-West Frontier Province? 

(2) Is it a fact that at present there is not a single Muslim among the 
First and Second class Jailors and Deputy Jailors of this Province? 

(8) If the answer to part (2) be in the negative, will the Government 
please state the number of Muslim Deputy Jailors and Muslim Jailors of 
the 1st and 2nd classes? 

(4) If the answer to part (2) be in the affirmative, will the Government 
please state why such a state of affairs exists in a Province where the 
Muslims constitute 95 per cent, of the population and what the Government 
propose to do in order to safeguard the interests of the Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information is being 
collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. , 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Strike at Kharagpur on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. President: I have received the following notice of motion for .the 
adjournment of the House from Mr. Jogiah: 

“ I hereby give notice that I shall move to-day for the adjournment of the business 
of the House to consider a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, the 
eeriouB situation that has arisen in Khargpur and other places on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway line on account of the wanton shooting and bayoneting of some railway 
men and some members of the public by the Auxiliary Force and the callous and 
irresponsible treatment of the representations and grievances of the subordinate 
employees by the Railway Administration and the failure to end the strike that is 
continuing and on account of the suppression of telegrams sent to Members of the 
House.** 

I do* not know whether any Honourable Member wishes to say anything 
in connection with the admissibility of this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Unless 
•*ou, Sir, are prepared to rule it out at once, I would like to say a few 
nvords. 
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The first point is — I do not want to take up the time of the House by 
discussing it at length, as I hope that your decision will be in my favour — 
that Rule 11 allows a motion for the adjournment of the House for the 
purpose of djiscuss'ng a definite matter of urgent public importance. Rule 
12 lays down that not more than one such motion shall be stated at the 
same sitting. Therefore a motion must merely raise one poiinA and two 
motions cannot be put down on the same day. If a multiplicity of points 
in one motion were allowed, Rule 12 would be defeated, because it would be 
open to any Member to put several points in one motion. In the notice 
given by Mr. Jogiah he deals with at least four points, the alleged wanton 
shooting and bayoneting by the Auxiliary Force, secondly, the callous and 
irresponsible treatment of the representations and grievances- of the 
subordinate employees, thirdly, the failure to end the strike, and, fourthly, 
the suppression of telegrams. That is not a single motion. 

Mr. President: Are these not causes leading to the situation? If the 
Honourable Member will look at the motion he wall find that Mr. Jogiah 
proposes to discuss the serious situation that has arisen in Khargpur on 
-account of these things. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: With the greatest deference 
to your ruling, the motion is to move these four points, and he must in- 
stance one matter of urgent public importance and not four. 

Mr. N. M. Joshl (Nominated : Labour Interests) : The House will clearly 
see that the Honourable Homo Member is really at the end of his wits. 
He knows that the motion is quit'' in order . . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: 1 must protest against the 
insinuation suggested by the Honourable Member. 

Mr. N- M. Joshl: The House is asked to consider one definite matter of 
urgent public importance, and that definite matter is the situation that has 
arisen in Khargpur. That situation may consist of one or two instances, 
but these instances do not change the fact that (the definite motion should 
he discussed each one separately, the strike situation and the happenings 
in connection with the strike. I therefore think this motion should be 
allowed, and I hope, Sir, that in the interests of the workers, whose in- 
terests are involved dn this matter, you will allow it to be discused this 
afternoon. 

Mr. President: Is that the only reason that the Honourable the Home 
Member has to urge on the point of order ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman: No, Sir. If the Chair rules 

me out on that point, mv next point is, that this motion could have been 
made yesterday but by arrangement between the Honourable Members 
on the other side and my Honourable friend on this side, it was not made. 
My Honourable friend yesterday gave a pledge that he would obtain all 
the information available, in reply to a short notice question, and I sug- 
gest that that pledge has been fulfilled. If the Honourable Members op- 
posite were not prepared to accept that pledge, it was oj*en to them to 
move this motion yesterday. As they did not move it vest end ay, I 
submit the matter is now stale. 

c 2 
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Mr. Obama LaU (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : May I take the 
liberty of pointing wit that although the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber gave us a definite pledge that he woifld obtain all the information 
available and place it before the House to-day, we gave no pledge that on 
receipt of that information we would not move a motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. In view of the fact that information is now available, 
we are taking the first opportunity to move the motion for adjournment. 
I submit that under those circumstances there can be no question of suoh 
a motion becoming stale. On the contrary, the matter is quite fresh, and 
#e are within our rights in demanding a motion for adjournment in view 
of sections 11 and 12 of the Rules. I beg therefore to point out that the 
12 kook ur 8 enc y °* the matter has arisen to-day in view of the reply 
• the Honourable the Commerce Member has given to us, and 
because of that urgency we are asking now for your leave to move this 
motion for adjournment. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I will reply to the last point 
made by my Honourable friend first I fail to see how this motion for 
adjournment can be grounded on the reply of my Honourable friend Sir? 
Charles Tones, for notice of the motion was given before the reply was 
made by him. That, Sir, 1 think disposes of that point. On the second 
point, Sir, I should like to say this, that in no House that I know of is 
it possible for an Honourable Member to hold over a threat of a motion 
for adjournment in this way. He can either move it or not move it. If 
he puts it on the paper and then agrees not to move it, he is not entitled 
later on to bring forward a motion My Honourable friend has give* all 
the information he can and that he was pledged to do; ho has discharged 
the pledge he gave and this motion should not be allowed. 

Mr. President: The Chair is not concerned with any pledge given by 
either side of the House ; the Chair has (to decide on the notice- of motion 
now before it. Whether the Honourable Members on either side carry 
out their pledge or not iB not the concern of the Chair. What the Chair 
has got to see is whether /the matter is a definite matter of urgent public 
importance and whether the motion is barred by any of the rules that 
govern motions for adjournment. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways): May I just make one point, Sir? I claim that this motion for ad- 
journment contravenes at any rate the spirit of Rude 44 (4) on page 17 of 
the Manual : 

“ The motion must not anticipate a matter which has been previously appointed for 
consideration, or with reference to which a notice of motion has been previously given." 

What wo have got to consider is the strike situation on a certain sec- 
tion of the Bengal Nagpur Line. On Wednesday next we have the Rail- 
way Demands for Grants. Honourable Members opposite can raise and 
liscuss the strike situation the whole of next week, and I say, Sir, the 
iii^tter is not so urgent that it should be discussed to-day, and I sav that 
it is not treating me fairly. I have given all the information I can; I 
have been in constant communication with the Agent, and I am perfectly 
prepared, as I get more information, to meet either in my own room or in 
the House any Honourable Member opposite and give him all the infor- 
mation I can, but it is not fair at this stage to trv and drag the Assembly 
into a i^rike which is in its initial stages ^ y 
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madan -Rural) : Sir, the shooting and .the bayoneting of the workmen and 
the further information revealed to us by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member make the matter sufficiently urgent, and I do not see why we 
dbould postpone a matter of such urgent importance to this side of the 
House till the discussion of the Budget. The Budget will be discussed 
on its merits and this question has got to be discussed on the merits. All 
that the Commerce Member promised to give us was the information. We 
have had the information and wind we nRk for is to be allowed to discuss 
the urgent matter of public importance that has been revealed by the in- 
formation just supplied Therefore, we are within our right + o ask for a 
motion for adjournment* 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provineih* Non-Muhuimna- 
dan Urban): Kir, with reference to the contention of my Honourable friend 
the Member for Oomnnaec th,«* the mot’on is an anticipating motion, I 
wish to point that what the rule lavs down is that there should be a matter 
previously appointed for consideration 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I said it infringed the Bpirit of 
that rule. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: The spirit means — I do not know what it means 
(Hear, hear). 1 do not quite* sec the force of the “Hear, hear” either. 
I am just going to toll you what the spirit means according to my Hon- 
ourable friend By spirit lie means something which is quite strange to 
the rule, which has absolute^ nothing whatever to do with it 

Mr. President: 1 am quite clear that the motion is no 1 barred by the 
rule of anticipation. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Then the next thing I want to point out is that 
the mere fact that niv ITonourahh friend promised to give information does 
not preclude any Member from giving notice of a motion 

Mr. President : That point also has been disposed of. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Then 1 have nothing further to say. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: May I say one word? The proper time for an ad- 
journment motion has now arisen because we now learn that the Govern- 
ment of India and the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Railway have failed 
to do their duty to, thear workmen That we know now* 

Mr. President: Why could you not bring the master up in the Local 
Council? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Railways are not u provincial subject; Railways are 
a central subject; therefore it is necessary that this House should censure 
the Government Tor their failure in their duty to their employees, and that 
motion can only be moved in this Assembly. 

• 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I should not have spoken 
afcain if my Honourable friend had not spoken. In so far as the question 
of the interference of the police is concerned, it is most obviously a 
a ariatter which directly concerns the Local Government and therefore not a 
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matter for discussion Here. The constitutional relationship between the 
Government of India and the Local Government in these matters is this. 

We administer for the Local Governments* are responsible for general 
principles. On the other point my Honourable fitfend seems to be arguing 
on the possibility of moving an adjournment at the next meeting of this 
House, because it is perfectly clear from what he says that what he is 
going to move on, is the statement made to-day and not that for which 
notice was presumably given. 

Mr. President: I should like to know from the Honourable the Home 
Member whether there is anything in the rules which prevents the Chair 
from allowing a motion on the ground that it relates to a matter which 
is not the primary concern of the Governor General in Council? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I cannot refer you to a 
direct rule on the subject, but Legislative Buie 11 says that a motion for an 
adjournment of the business of the Churnber for the purpose of discussing 
a definite matter of urgent public importance may be made with the con- 
sent of the President, and 1 suggest, Sir, that you will not give that con- 
sent for, as I have shown you, the motion in question infringes the correct 
constitution nl position in regard to the relationship between the Central 
and the Local Governments, and I regard this matter as one of great 
constitutional importance This Assembly is jealous of its rights and it 
ought to be jealous of the rights of others. It ought to recognise that 
the Central Legislature has its duties and the local Legislature has its 
duties. 

Mr. President: Is the Bengal Council in Session? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I think it sits on the 21st* 
Monday. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : Sir, I should like to suggest 
to you that we cannot profitably discuss this question to-day. All that we 
have before us is the statement of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, 
which has been supplied from the spot. Now, Sir, on that statement there 
is very little to discuss- Clearly the Government had to act as they have 
acted. They had to use troops, on that statement. All that we should 
get from the other side is hearsay information. We shall be really con- 
fined to discussing solely the Government statement. Therefore, it seems 
to me that wc should be wasting the whole of our ,time on a perfectly 
profitless discussion. 

Mr. President: That is a matter for the Honourable Members to con- 
sider, not for + he Chair. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: I submit that in relation to the urgency of the 
matter it is a question whether we should spend Our time in discussing 
this in view of the state of publio business. 

Mr. President: Order, order, I rule that the matter is in order. Do£S 
any Honourable Member object to leave being given to Mr. Jogiah? As 
no Honourable Member objects, I intimate that leave is granted and the 
discussion of the motion will take place at 4 o'clock. 



MESSAGES FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


Mr. President: I have received the following Messages from His- 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General : 

(The Messages were received by the Assembly standing.) 

** For the purposes of sub -section (7) of section 67 A of the Government of India 
Act and in pursuance of Rules 43, 4& an d W -0/ Me Indian Legislative Rules and of 
Standing Order 70 of the Council of State Standing Orders, I, Edward Frederick 
Lindley, Baron Irwin, hereby appoint the following days for the presentation to the 
Council of State and to the Legislative Assembly of the statement of the estimated * 
annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor General in Council in respect of 
subjects other than Railways and for the subsequent stages in respect thereof in the 
Council of State and *n the Legislative Assembly, namely: 


Monday, February 38th, at 5 p m. ... 
Thursday, March 3rd 
Friday , March 
Saturday, March 5th 


Wednesday, March 9th 
Thursday, March 10 th 
Friday , March 11 th 
Monday, March 14 th 
Tuesday , March 15th 



Presentation in both Chambers. 

General discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

General discussion in the Council of 
State. 


Voting of Demands for Grants in the 
Legislative Assembly. 


( Sd .) IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General. * r 


“In pursuance of the provisions of sub-section { 3 ) of section 67 A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, / hereby direct that the heads of expenditure specified in that 
sub-section shall be open to discussion by the Legislative Assembly when the Budget 
is under consideration. 

{Sd.) IRWIN, 

Governor General .“ 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): With 
your permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as regards the probable 
course of Government business next week. In view of the present state 
of the Bill before the House this statement may require modification. 

On Monday, the 21st, motions will be made to take into consideration 
and, if those motions are passed, to pass the following Bills, namely, the 
Madras Salt (Amendment) Bill and the Provident Funds (Amendment^ 
Bill, which were passed by the Council of State on the 11th February and 
laid on the table in<this House on the 14th, and the Bill further to amend 
the Presidency-towns and the Provincial Insolvency Acts, which was 
introduced on the 7th February. A motion will also bo made inviting the 
concurrence of the House in the recommendation of the Council of State 
that the Bill to consolidate and amend the *law relating to the provision, 
maintenance and control of lighthouses by the Government in British India 
be referred to a Joint Committee of both Chambers. It is also proposed 
to take up further consideration of the motion for the supplementary 
grant in respect of Aviation. 

The remaining days set aside for official business, namely, the 22nd, 
28rd, 24th, 25th and 20th, have been allotted to the Railway Budget— the 
22nd for the general discussion and the remaining days for voting on 
Demands for Grants. 
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THE RAILWAY BUDGET FOR 1927-2J. 

The Honourable Sir OhiJli Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : I rise to present the Railway Budget for 1927-28 and I confess that 
I do so with a certain sense of embarrassment^ For after having made one 
farewell speech on the Railway Budget, it awkward to have to make 
another. I can only plead that my predicament is not one of my own seek- 
ing, and for that reason I feel that I can claim the sympathy of the House. 

2. As usual, the Budget whioh I am presenting is not merely a depart- . 
mental compilation. In preparing it we have had the assistance of the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways ; we \^ere handicapped this year By 
the fact that the Standing Finance Committee for Railways naturally went 
out of existence when the last Assembly was dissolved, and that this House 
was not able to elect a new one until January 25th last. Thus, we were not 
able to spread the examination of the figures over a period of several weeks 
as was the case last year. But when the Committee was constituted, Mr. 
Parsons lost no time in placing the Budget before it, and I understand 
that at considerable sacrifice of personal convenience and by dint of much 
hard work, for which we owe them grateful thanks, the Committee was 
able to make a very thorough examination of the Budget. In the Budget 
capers which will shortly be circulated, Honourable Members will find some 
changes which I hope they will appreciate. In the first place, we have pre- 
pared the statement of railway revenue and expenditure in foolscap instead 
of octavo form. We have made this change because in the Budget debates 
of last year there was some complaint that the figures could not be studied 
without an undue strain on the eyes. Secondly, a feature of the Budget 
papers this year is the provision of maps and diagrams. We have appended 
to the explanatory memorandum a Railway map of India which will enable 
the Honourable Members to see at a glance what new lines we propose to 
construct, and what new lineB we propose to survey Then in the pink books 
will be found a sketch map of each Railway system showing exactly how 
we are developing and how we hope to develop the system. In addition, 
each book contains a diagram which gives full information as to the gauge 
of each extension, its length and cost and the progress we hope to make 
in each of the next 5 years. Our object of course is to enable Honourable 
Members readily to grasp what our programme is for the extension and 
development of the Indian Railway system and to see whether we have 
made provision for particular new lines in which they may be interested. 

I am also circulating with the budget papers a Memorandum explaining 
fully what we anticipate would be the effect on our railway finances of a 
reduction from Is. 8d to Is. 4d. in the rupee ratio not only in the budget 
year but also by the time the full effect of the change would be felt. 

As this Assembly is a new Assembly some Honourable Members may not 
be aware of the practice we have established in the last two' years. It is 
the custom now for Honourable Members, when they give notice of mo- 
tions for reductions, to add a few words to indicate the nature of the subject 
they wish to bring up for discussion. This procedure is of great assistance 
to the House generally and to Government Members in particular, and I 
should be very grateful if it could be repeated this year. 

8. Full explanations of the figures in the Budget are given in the Budget 
Memorandum, in the explanations attached to each of the Demands for 
•Grants and in the pink tjpoks for individual railways. Following my 
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usual custom, therefore, I propose to confine myself to a brief review of 
the more important figures, and to some account of the more important 
-activities of the Railway Board and the Railway Administrations 

Financial Results of 1925-26. 


4. I need not spend time over the actuals of 1925-26. It was a good 
year for Railways though not as good as 1924-25. In my Budget speech 
last year, I told the House that we expected to have a net surplus (that 
is, the gain from commercial lines minus the loss on strategic lines) of 877 
lakhs, and that we expected that we should transfer 582 lakhs to General 
Revenues and 345 lakhs to Railway Reserves. Actually we did a little 
better than we anticipated. I will not go into the figures in detail, for 
they are given in the Administration Report for 1925-26. But in the result 
we transferred 549 lakhs to General Revenues and our Reserves benefited 
to the extent of 879 lakh®*. The return on Budget lines in 1925-26 was 5*81 
per cent., and if this figure is not quite so good ns in the exceptionally pros- 
perous year of 1924-25, when the return wastts high as 5*85 per cent., it is 
better than any of the other post-w*ar vearR and better than it was in 3 918- 
14. 


Revised Estimate for 1926-27 

5. I am sorry to say that I cannot give as favourable an account of the 
probable financial results of the current year. We budgetted on commercial 
lines for gross receipts amounting to 102*58 croros and gross expenditure, 
including interest charges, of 92*18 crores. That is, wo counted on a gain 
from commercial lines of 10*45 crores. and deducting an anticipated loss on 
strategic lines of 174 lakhs, on a not surplus of Rs. 871 lakhs. On the 
basis of those figures we expected not merely to be able to pay our not 
contribution of 601 lakhs to General Revenues but also to transfer 270 
lakhs to our own Reserves. But we now know that our budget figures are 
not likely to bo realised. We now estimate that our gross receipts will be 
98*31 crores or 4} crores less than our budget estimate, and that our total 
charges will be 90*56 croros, or 157 lakhs less than our estimate and that 
the gain from commercial lines will be 775 lakhs instead of 10*45 crores. 
The loss on strategic lines is now put at 181 lakhs instead of 174 lakhs, and 
the final result is that we now' expect a net surplus of 594 lakhs instead of 
871 lakhs. The net contribution payable under the Convention to General 
Revenues is, as I have said, 601 lakhs. We expect, therefore, to have to 
draw on our Reserves to tbo extent of 7 lakhs to enable us to pay our 
dues to General Revenues. As Clause 4 of the Convention shows that is 
the primary purpose for which these Reserves exist. 

6. These figures are disappointing, but I confess that I take a philoso- 
phical view of them. It seems at first sight a serious matter that we 
should have to cut 4d crores off our budget estimate of. gross receipts, 
but railway earnings depend so largely on f actors outside railway, or 
rather I should say human, control that we can never be sure that our 
budget estimates of gross receipts will not be falsified by the course of the 
season and the state of trade. And thiR is what has happened in the current 
year. Up to the end of July, in spite of reductions in passenger 
fares and coal freights, we were ahead of the earnings of last year. The 
monsoon seemed promising, and we had hopes of a really good year. The 
prospects took a turn for the worse, and now we expect our earnings from 
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goods traffic to be worse than our estimate by 2} orores and our earnings 
from passenger traffic to be worse by nearly 1} crores. Two Railways, the 
Eastern Bengal and Assam Bengal Railways^ have done better than wo 
expected. The explanation is that they sotvs areas which have been 
favoured by an exceptionally abundant jute crop and a good tea crop 
For the rest, the failure of gross earnings to come to our expectations is 
common to all Railways. As usual, we have suffered much from floods. 
They affected the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, but they 
were particularly disastrous in Burma. The main line of the Burma Rail- 
ways was so badly breached that communications could not be restored 
for several weeks with the result that earnings on this Railway are half 
a crore below our estimate. Again, the season proved unfavourable for 
the cotton crop. The final estimate for the year is nearly a million bales 
below last year’s figure, and in addition the cr~p vas abnormally late. Our 
earnings from raw cotton were less by 60 lakhs in the first 8 months oi 
this year than in the corresponding period of last year. Cotton is now 
moving freely to Bombay, but the effect of the bad start is clearly seen 
in the figures of the two Bombay Railways, while the earnings of tho 
North Western Railway have been similarly affected by a comparative 
failure of the crop in the Punjab. Between 1st September and the 29th 
January 3927, only 86,000 tons of ertton were exported from Karachi, com- 
pared with 61,000 tons last year. I have thought it worth while to take 
this one instance of cotton by way of illustration, but the drop in our 
gross earnings, especially in goods traffic reflects just the fact that trade 
has not been as good as we expected. Slackness of trade too has no 
doubt affected passenger earnings, but it is possible that we were a bit 
too optimistic in our estimate of the effect of the reductions of fares brought 
into force last year. We expected the immediate effect to be detrimental 
to our earnings, and for that reason pitched our estimate of gross receipts 
2 crores lower than otherwise we would have done. But now we have to 
reduce our estimate by a further 137 lakhs. It is not that there has been 
no increase of passenger traffic, hut it has fallen short of our estimate 
and in spite of the increase in traffic we expect to earn 57 lakhs less from 
passengers this year Than wo did in 1925-26 It is too early to assess the 
effect of the reductions wo gave last year in long distance coal freights. 
Owing to the coal strike in England, the circumstances of the year have 
been quite abnormal in the matter of coal. At any rate, we have carried 
more coal, and I do nol think that we have lest money by the reduction. 

7. The drop in earnings is partially counterbalanced by considerable 
reductions in our working expenses. On commercial lines our revised 
estimate of working expenses is If crores below the budget estimate. 
Of this amount, nearly 1J crores is in the cost of operation. Our coal 
bill in particular should be about f crore less than our estimate, partly 
of course because of the decrease in traffic and the lower cost at which 
we can now* buy, but also as the result of vigorotM measures taken by the 
Railway Board to secure great economy. The statistics given in Volume II 
of tbe ‘ Administration Report for 1925-26 show how consumption has 
deeieased relatively to the work done and bear testimony to the effective- 
ness of the measures taken by the Railway Board. 

8. I have said that I take a philosophic view of the disparity between 
our revised and budget estimate. I go further. I think that the results 
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of the current year illustrate the strength of the position Railways are 
now in. We have had a comparatively poor year marked by exceptional 
floods, partial crop failure amounting to scarcity in parts of the country 
and slackness of trade eviijepced by the fact that up to the end of Decem- 
ber last our total foreign trade was nearly 50 crores less than in 1925-28 
and 60 crores less than in 1924-25. Nevertheless, we hope to earn this 
year a net return of 4*77 per cent, on the capital at charge enabling us to 
pay our interest charges and to pay all but 7 lakhs of our contribution to 
General Revenues. It has nls , to bo remembered that the contribution 
payable this year is based on an exceptional prosperous year and amounts 
(leaving strategic railways out of account) to the big sum of 760 lakhs. 
In my view, having regard to the inevitable fluctuations in Railway receipts 
from one year to another, these results go far to justify the wisdom of the 
policy to which we are working. 

Budget Estimate for 1927-28. 

9. For the year 1927-28, we have adopted a more cautious estimate 
than last year. We are budgetting for gross receipts from commercial 
lines amounting to 100 40 crores and for a total expenditure of 91*47 
crores. If our expectations are realised, the gain from commercial lines 
will amount to 8*93 crores and the net gain, after deducting the loss 
on strategic lines, will be 7-10 crores. Out of this sum, we shall have 
to pay 548 lakhs to General Revenues, that being the net or ntrihution 
payable on the results of 1925-26, and we hope to strengthen our reserves 
by 162 lakhs. 

10. I do not propose to comment on these estimates at length. The 
main feature of them is that we put our gross traffic receipts on com- 
mercial lines at 99*24 crores or 2 crores more than the revised estimate 
of the current year, and that wo expect to cam these receipts at a work- 
ing cost of only 8 lakhs or so in excess of the working expenses of this 
year. 

On the whole I should describe fhese estimates as framed in a spirit 
of sober optimism, — in the hope that we shall on the whole be free from 
the misfortunes which have beset us this year, and that trado and traffic 
will pursue a more even course; and also in the hope that our continued 
efforts will result in further economies in our charges. For example, the 
House will notico that though wo should ordinarily have to expect an 
increnso of about 15 lakhs in the cost of administration on account of 
increments to salaries, we are actually budgetting for a reduction of 
10 lakhs in the cost. This is because we hope that Agents will be able, 
by improvements in their administrative machinery, to cut down the 
existing scale of their expenditure bv, perhaps, a quarter of a crore. We 
cannot of course be certain that we shall bo able to get this reduction 
in full next year, part of which must bo occupied in investigating the 
existing methods ifnd procedure and seeing how they can be improved. 
But at least we sbnll do our best to do so. We "have also Been able 
to place our contracts for coal at cheaper rates in the current year, and 
to this and further economies jn consumption, look forward to a reduction 
of 38 lakhs in our coal bill. 


Capital Expenditure. 

11. The House will remember that the approved programme for capital 
expenditure in the current year authorised a total capital expenditure dt 
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84*58 or ores. This was the estimate given by railway administrations 
of the amount which they hoped to spend wring the current year on 
approved works. I explained last year our principles with regard to 
fixing the capital budget. We do not wish to restrict the execution of 
sanctioned works nor to hamper in any way the Agents’ efforts to cany 
to completion such works as rapidly as possible, and we accordingly 
authorised them to spend up to the full amount they thought they could 
spend during the year. We knew, however, from past experience that 
tneir actual expenditure would be very much lower, and we asked tha 
Assembly to provide a sum of only 22 crores in addition to the 4 crores 
required for the purchase of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Bailway. The 
actual expenditure during the current year is now expected to be 
27 crores, or a eroro more than was provided tor, and wc shall place 
a supplementary demand before this House in due course for the addi- 
tional funds required In the last few years, as indeed the House has 
noted on more than one occasion in the Budget debates, there have bee® 
considerable lapses in the amounts provided for capital expenditure, and 
this is* the first year in which actual expenditure is likely to approximate 
closely to our estimate. We must, I think, congratulate the Railway 
Board on the success of its efforts to attain greater accuracy in estimates 
and to expedite the execution of sanctioned w r orks. * One of the methods 
adopted deserves a passing mention, for it represents a new and important 
departure. We are now beginning to make use of private contractors for 
important railway works. A number of important railway bridges are 
now being built for us by firms of contractors, the latest example being 
the rebuilding of the bridge over the Nerbudda on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway' main line which was washed away last summer. Another 
important work which has been entrusted to contractors is the elimina- 
tion of the Bhore Ghat Reversing station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and we hope that we may shortly be able to devise a system 
tfhich will allow us to hand over to contracting firms the entire construc- 
tion of some new lines. Of the total expenditure of 27 crores, just over 
4 crores represents the purchase price of the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Rail- 
way. Twenty-one lakhs roughly is the expenditure incurred in taking 
up new issues of share capital of certain branch line companies in which 
Government are financially interested in order to replace loan capital by 
share capital. This method is directly remunerative to us in that it adds 
to our share of surplus profits or reduces our liability to pay rebates. As 
regards the balance, the expenditure on new lines is expected to be 6*47 
crores, and on open lines 16*81 crores. The former figure represents a 
lapse of only 9 lakhs on the budget estimate. Progress on some projects 
has unfortunately been retsrded by a variety of causes such as late receipt 
of imported material and unexpected delays in the acquisition of land, but 
on others it has been possible to accelerate the rate of expenditure. The 
principal sufferer has been the Raipur-Parvatipuram line where we now 
expect to spend less than a fifth of the 125 lakhs provided for the current 
year. On open lines, expenditure has proceeded at, a more rapid pace 
thaxuwe expected when the Budget was framed and our latest anticipation 
is that the budget estimate will be exceeded by a little over a crore. This 
however is prfttly counterbalanced by a reduction of 50 lakhs in our esti- 
mate of expenditure from the Depreciation Fund which is a counterpart 
nf the programme of open line woiks. 
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12. For the year 1927-28 the total amount of funds asked for by 
railway administrations is 39 77 crores. As usual we propose to authorise 
them to spend up to s the full amount they have included in 
their estimate, but we are asking the Assembly only to vote a sum of 
2 S crores as a whole, which we believe is at present about the limit of 
the administrations’ capacity of spending. Of this total of 25 crores, 
we propose to distribute 7* 62 crores to new lines (as against nearly 15 crores 
asked for by Agents) and to open line works the balance of 17*88 crores as 
against roughly 24{ crores demanded. 

13. The full details of open line works are, as usual, given in the budget 
memorandum and in the various pink books dealing with the estimates 
of new railways and I think it unnecessary for me at present to deal with 
any of the details of these estimates. I need only say that of the total 
amount of 24*77 crores, which it is proposed to distribute among Agents 
as desired by them, 19*41 crores are for improving open line facilities. 
Sums amounting roughly to 3 crores each are provided for improvement 
of track, for remodelling of station yards and for the electrification of 
lines and stations. The provision for doubling and quadrupling tracks, 
strengthening of bridges, workshops and stores and station buildings, and 
staff quarters amounts to about 6 crores. I would specially emphasise the 
large share that electrification of lines and stations has of the total expendi- 
ture. The total provision made is over 8J crores. The Great Indian 
Peninsula Kailway alone accounts for nearly 2 croreB of this. The projects 
include the electrification of the main line from Bombay to Igatpuri and 
Poona (costing altogether 5J crores) for which a crore is provided and 
the construction of the power house at Kalyan costing altogether 97J lakhs, 
for which 40 lakhs is provided in 1927-28. Tn this connection, I think 
that it would interest the House if I give them certain figures which 
I have extracted from a recent report on the Harbour Branch Railway 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway system. The section between 
Victoria Terminus and Kurla, a distance of 9J miles, was electrified with 
effect from 5th February 1925. By January 1927, I am informed the 
train miles on the section had increased by seven times and passenger 
traffic and earnings were 20 times as great as in the period prior to February 
1925. On 3rd February 1920 the electrification of the Mahim Chord, an 
addition of miles, was completed and the whole of the Harbour Branch 
Railway was operated by electric service. A comparison between the 
statistics of January 1926 with those of October 1926 shows that the train 
miles have increased four times, that passenger traffic has doubled and 
that earnings have trebled- I may also call attention /to the provision of 
about 2} crores made for amenities specially intended for lower class 
passengers as separate from such general improvements as remodelling 
and electrification of stations and yards and improved train services from 
which also they derive benefit in common with others. The special 
amenities include arrangements for water supply, the increased provision 
of waiting rooms and halls and refreshment rooms and the improvement of 
booking facilities and sanitary arrangements, but the main item on which 
expenditure is to be incurred is nearly 1} crores under additions and im- 
provements to lower class carriages. Under additions, the programme for 
1927-28 contemplates 636 coaching vehicles and 552 * of these are lower 
class carriages. 

New Construction. 

14. One of the most interesting parts of the Railway ^Budget is of 
course the programme of new construction. Our programme for next year 
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will involve a total expenditure of 14$ crores *ki the case of commercdal 
lines, but we have thought it necessary to provide only 7*41 crores. The 
programme for both commercial and strategic lines is set out in full in the 
Budget memorandum. It includes 48 lines covering 1,818 miles 
which are already in progress and 51 new lines* extending to 
2,827 miles. Thus, our immediate programme covers 4,640 miles. 
Only 888 miles of new line will be opened in the current year, 
but next year I hope that we shall see a more substantial return on the 
money we have spent on new construct on in the last two or three years. 
For we hope to open in 1927-28 nearly 900 miles of new line. And my 
successor is likely to be more fortunate than I have been in his record 
<of mileage added to the Indian Railway system. I am confident that 
the House will welcome this development, and will agree that we 
should press on with the construction of new lines. This is our policy. 
Each Railway Administration is charged with the duty of exploring every 
avenue that affords scope for the construction of remunerative lines of 
a standard suitable to the traffic that may be expected and of keeping 
in close touch with Local Governments in th's important matter. In order 
to afford every facility* for the achievement of this object, wo do not 
propose to adhere to one rigid standard of construction. Obviously a 
standard that is suitable for a main line carrying heavy traffic may be 
needlessly expensive for a feeder line serving a comparatively small agri- 
cultural tract, and the Railway Board have now laid down varying 
standards of construction in order that branch lines and extensions may 
be built to whatever standard seems most suitable to the area to be served. 

Rates and Fares. 

16. I am sorry that I am not in the happy position of announcing any 
’further reduction of rates and fares, but after what I have said earlier in 
my speech the House cannot have any expectation of boons of this kind. 
But it must not be thought that we have made merely the reductions in 
passenger fares announced last year. On the contrary, at the beginning 
of the current year we expressly invited Agents carefully to review their 
passenger fares in the light of statistics and we told them that we should 
be prepared favourably to consider further reductions. As the result of 
this letter, the Agents of the East Indian, NDrth Western and South Indian 
Railways felt justified in proposing these further reductions and tBey 
have already been brought into force in one case from 1st January 
last and m the other two cases from 1st February. The reductions on 
the two State-managed lines are substantial, and third class passenger 
fares for ordinary trains are now down to 2 pies per mile for distances over 
800 miles. The House may think that we have been undulv bold in sanc- 
tioning these reductions in view of the fact that the reductions previously 
sanctioned have not yet given any material stimulus to traffic. But the 
recommendations of 'the Agents were based on their considered opinion 
that ultimately it would pay them to bring down fares to the level sug- 
gested and we decided to take the risk. I wouM here emphasise the fact 
that it is«*only the existence of our Railway Reserves that enables us to 
make experiments of this kind. For we have to remember that every 
year we are adding a sum of upwards of twentv crores to our cnpfljnl at 
charge, Every twenty crores added to our capital means that we ought to 
obtain an increase in our net earnings of about a crore and twentv lakhs 
For not only have we to pay our interest charges but in addition we have to 
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pay one per cent, to General Bevenues on our capital at charge. On the 
•other hand, much of our new money goes into works which take time to 
•become remunerative, and there is also the fact that we must expect large 
variations from year to year in Railway eamingB in accordance with harvest 
results and trade fluctuations. All these considerations point to the need 
foi prudent management, for unceasing strivings after economy and effi- 
ciency, and for a wise policy of building up reserves. But provided that 
we keep these essentials in mind, 1 think that we can face the future 
with confidence and that we need not hesitate to make such well consider- 
ed experiments in the reduction of rates and fares as on the advice of our 
Agents we have so far embarked upon But I have no doubt that the 
House will agree that the effect of such experiments must closely be 
watched and that if after a fair trial extended over a reasonable period 
they are found merely to involve us in a loss of revenue without bringing 
any; compensating advantage in the shape of increased traffic, the matter 
may require reconsideration. But I hope that there is no fear of this 
result, and that we shall not merejy be able to carry on the reductions 
that have been made but also to try further experiments, particularly in 
the way of reducing freights. 

16. I have just referred to the need for unceasing striving after effi- 
ciency and economy, and I have done so quite deliberately. For I think 
ihat I may claim that however far we may have fallen short of our ideal, 
that has been our policy during' the last five years. Some Members of 
the House, I know, think that we are too rigid in our adherence to this 
policy and they regard it merely as a rather souliess bureaucratic trait. 
But, believe me, it is not that. After all the Government of India and 
the Railway Board are responsible for what is, I suppose, one of the 
biggest commercial undertakings in the world It is a business with a 
capital of something like 600 crores — say 450 million sterling. If we run 
it successfully, we provide India with a cheap and efficient system of 
transport. If we fail, the railways become a burden on the general 
revenues of the country. In some respects I think that we can claim 
already to have made satisfactory progress. I do not wish to repeat what 
I said laso year, but every one will agree I think that our financial arrange- 
ments are on a much sounder basis than ever before and that we have 
made some progress in carrying out the recommendations of the Acworth 
and Inchcape Committees. But the Indian Railway system is a vast orga- 
nisation, and recently in almost every year some new branch of our 
work has been brought under expert examination and review. This 
year it has been the turn of the workshops, and we have just published the 
report of the Raven Committee. Some people, I am told, call it an indict- 
ment of the Railway Workshops. It may be so, I am not particular about 
the word. But the plain fact is that the Railway Board thought that State 
Railway workshops required overhauling in the light of the most modern 
workshop practice. We entrusted the* task to two of the best experts we 
could find, and wc have obtained from them what we wanted, namely, a 
frank outspoken report containing manv valuable suggestions for improve- 
ment of our methods and our equipment. The publication of 'the 
report may expose us to criticism, hut from our point of view the important 
thing is that we now know the directions in which to work for economy 
and efficiency. nr»d ^e propose to follow up the suggestions wfveh have 
been made. Similarly, an enquiry is now going on into <jur methods of 
railway accounting and into our ^o^kshop accounts, and another enquiry 
has just been m$de into the medicAl aqd sanitary arrangements of one of 
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our most important railways. 1 do not propose to enter into greater detail: 
*nto the many other directions in which economies are being effected in 
the administration of our railway property as these are dealt with In Sir 
Clement Hindley’s speech in presenting the Budget in the Council of 
State. 

In other respects too, I think we are making advances. Last year we 
btought into effect the new recruitment schemes for the Indian Service of 
Bailway Engineers and for the Transportation and Commercial Department, 
which were elaborated with the help of the Central Advisory Council. The 
first competitive examinations under these two schemes were held in Nov- 
ember last by the Public Service Commission and as the result of those 
schemes 13 officers all of them Indians were appointed. 

Whatever complaints this House may have against the Kailway Board — 
and we shall hear more of this matter next week — no one can accuse them 
now of sitting at Simla and Delhi and being entirely immersed in office 
work. Every year now every headquarters of a Railway Administration 
is visited by a Member of the Railway Board, and I who see their tour 
notes regularly know how valuable these visits are. The local Advisory 
Councils too are doing excellent work. They vary, of course, some being 
better than others, but from the personal testimony of Agents themselveB 
I am aware that they are most useful in bringing Railway Administrations 
into touch with public opinion 

17. And now, Sir, I propose to bring to an end this the last account 
I shall give of my stewardship of Indian Railways. I am conscious of its 
deficiencies, and there are many other things tha» + 1 should like to say, but 
I am afraid of wearying the House. I am sorry that I end with a less 
prosperous year than some of its predecessors, but at any rate it is a much 
more satisfactory budget than the one I had to defend in this Housp 5 
years ago. No one could have had more loyal and devoted assistance than 
I have had from Sir Clement Hindley, Mr. Sim, Mr. Parsons and from 
Railway Officers generally, and as for this House, Sir, though I have had 
much criticism, I like to think that it was kindly criticism and there is not 
one of us on these Government benches who does not realise the value 
of the dose scrutiny to which our budgets are subjected by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

(Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock 


The Assembly -re-assembled after Lunch at Half Tast Two of the* 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


!tHE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL-contd. 

Mr. PrMddant: The House will now resurrte further consideration 
of the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel/ 
industry in British India as reported by the Select Committee. 
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Lai* Lajpat 3Ui (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
rise to support the amendment so ably moved the other day by my 
(Honourable friend, Mr. Chettv, and I do so with the clearest conscience 
and the profoundest conviction that my action i8 actuated by the%est 
interests of my country. Sir, I do not propose to introduce any heat or 
passion into the discussion. The other day after the amendment of 
my Honourable friend Mk\ Jamnadas Mehta, on the question of re*- 
submitting the Bill to the Select Committee had been voted down, we 
heard another speech from Sir Charles Innes, and, as usual, his speech 
was lucid, but it was at the same time frank also. He distinctly and 
frankly admitted tbo serious objection that wo have been raising to the 
principle of this Bill from this side of the House. His speech was an 
agreeable contrast to the speech made by another Honourable Member 
in support of the Bill from these Benches- Mr. Jinnah introduced a 
great deal of heat and passion simply because ho thought that we were 
doing him some injustice in thinking that in the course he was taking, 
he was actuated by anythin*? but the best of motives. I may say at 
once that I do not question the honesty of his motives at all. He is 
one of us, and he d<5es what he considers to be in the best interests of 
India. He has every right to express hib views as strongly as he can, 
and so have we, and I do not think that there is any occasion lor any 
boat or passion being introduced into the discussion ot this measure. 
Wo differ fundamentally as regards the principles of this Bill. He 
says the Bill does not introduce any Imperial Preference; so say the 
Honourable Members from the Government Benches, the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bill und the Government of India. We are 
prepared to take them at Iheir word; their intentions and thlir motives 
may be the best, but at the same time we know that motives ana in- 
tentions do not take us very far off- Bom* hues things tako place 
which are cited later on as precedents. One step leads to another, and 
we are afraid that if we recognize the principle of differential treat- 
ment as embodied in this Bill, it is bound eventually to lead to what we 
know will be Imperial Preference. It may not be Imperial Preference 
now, it is perhaps not Imperial Preference now, it is a discrimination be- 
tween countries of origin, but a discrimination of this nature is bound 
to lead to further discriminations. Where are we going to stop? I 
may say, Sir, boldly that the whole history of British activities in India 
and the whole history of British rule in India is strewn with the dead 
bodies of the best of intentions and the best of motives. The British 
did not come into this country to conquer it or to establish their govern- 
ment here. One of their greatest historians has told us that the British 
Empire in India was built in a fit of absent-mindedness. We are afraid 
of that absent-mindedness. To be absolutely frank, we do not know 
what this fit of absent-mindedness ipay involve us iD, in the future, if 
we accept the principle of this Bill as it stands to-day and as it has em. 
erged from the Select Committee. We know that, the best of inten- 
tions notwithstanding, we in this country have been in the past led from 
one step to another to measures which have ruined our industries, which 
have placed us in a helpless position as regards our industrial and eco* 
nomic situation and which have practically made us absolutely depend- 
ent upon other countries. Sir, where the relation between one coun- 
try and another is that of ruler and ruled, or of master and subordinate, 
there to make any differentiation between politics and economics is only 
straining at a gnat. I repeat once more what I said in my remarks at 
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the time when this Bill was introduced that there is really no funda- 
mental difference between economics and politics. The line of demar- 
cation is so thin that politics bear on economics and economics bear on 
politics. We are not prepared to make any distinction between poli- 
tics and economics, as both are inextricably interwoven. One goes 
with the other as is proved by the course of practical politics in the 
world. What are the British here for, if not for economic gain? What 
are the British in China for, if not for economic gain? What are they 
in other different parts of the world, if not for economic gain 9 Politics 
nnd economics are intertwined so strongly and so intimately that it is, 
I submit, not safe to make any distinction between them. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member kindly come to the 
amendment ? 

Lila Lajpat Rai: I am coming to the amendment. My main ob- 
jection to the Bill is that it introduces a vicious principle- If the 
President overrules me on that point, I will stop all argument and sit 
down, because my outstanding objection to the Bill is one of principle. 

Mr. President: 1 should like Honourable Members to understand 
that the question of Imperial Preference was allowed to be discussed by 
the Chair in all its aspects on the motion to recommit the Bill to the 
Select Committee ; and if repetition is to bo avoided, I would request 
Honourable Members to touch on that question in a general way but 
not to make long speeches. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Well, Sir, I bow to the ruling of the Chair, but 
I consider that question to be wery vital. 

Mr. President: It may be. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: And that is my principal objection to the Bill as 
it has emerged from the Select Committee, but I shall in obedience to 
the Chair be as brief as possible- I must reply to the arguments that were 
advanced by Mr. Jinnah to the effect that it is not Imperial Preference, 
that the principle is only simply one of economic advantage or disad- 
vantage. I was going into that point. We have been told by Mr* 
Jinnah that it does not lead to Imperial Preference at all. Well, many 
persons competent to form and express on opinion pn the point have 
taken contrary view. We have firstly the frank admission of Sir 
Charles Innes that the Bill is open to the objection of discriminating 
by countries of oripjin. We are discriminating in this Bill in favour of 
Great Britain, and if we discriminate in this ease in favour of Great 
Britain, what may we not be asked to do in future in determining our 
fiscal policy with' regard to other commodities Miat are imported into 
this country from England? Arse we going to’ establish this principle 
r*nd go on adopting it in practice from one precedent to another, from 
one step to another? This must eventually lead to what is called Im- 
perial Preference. The Tariff Board has brushed this question aside, 
ndt because it does not lead to Imperial Preference, but because in their 
opinion the discussion bf it leads, to the consideration of political issues* 
They felt in their heart of hearts that it was really leading to Imperial 
Preference but they said in effect that as it raised a political issue, they would 
not discuss $t. Then ^e hare seen the Anglo-Indian Press discussing 
the point* from the same point of view. The Times of India the other 
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♦day took us to task for not sharing the Empire sentiment and for not 
repaying the great benefit that Great Britain was conferring upon us 
as regards the tea and tobacco industries Sir, 1 w ill not take up your 
time in reading quotations from the Keport of the Fiscal Commission 
showing that Great Britain has done us no favour in the matter of our 
tea and tobacco industries But what I am concerned with at the 
present moment is that although it is not Imperial Preference at the 
present time, it is, as was said by m\ Honourable friend Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru, “ the thin end of the wedge ” The acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of discrimination m favour of countries of origin is destined one 
day to lead to that, although it may not be the intention of the Govern- 
ment or the Honourable Member m charge of the Bill to introduce any 
principle of Imperial Preference at this stage. Sir, I desire to warn 
Honourable Memhors on this side of the House, at least all the Indian 
Members in this House, that it is a very grave and serious matter — the 
introduction of this principle in the Bill and the recognition of it in the 
present form- At the present moment some of us might consider it 
-economically beneficial though the vast majority of us on these Benches 
'do not share that view We believe that even economically the prin- 
ciple is not sound and is not going to benefit us But even if it were, 

I would go to the length of saying that the main reason why we should 
not vote m favour of this Bill as it lias emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, is that on the whole the effect of the introduction of this prin- 
ciple into the Bill wdll be so injurious and harmful to the interests of 
the country that the advantages which we might otherwise got from 
the introduction of this differential system would be overbalanced bv 
this great defect in the Bill itself and that we shall be establishing a 
principle which we do not know where it will lead us to- 

Coming to other arguments about the amendment, it was remarked 
by my friend Mr. Jinnah that by this principle they wanted to stop 
dumping, dumping of Continental steel into India The one great 
argument which he used as regards that part of the case was that the 
importation of Continental steel into British Tndia has been doubled 
since the war. He compared the figures of the importation of Conti- 
nental steel into British India in pre-war days with w r hat they stand at 
now- 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) * Since 
1921. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Since 1921? Very well, Sir. I think he gave ub 
the pre-war figures too. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Not dumping. 

• 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Even taking the figures since 1921, I submit he 
has not proved that any dumping had taken place. On that point the 
pronouncements of the Fiscal Commission and the Tariff Board are both 
clear enough. They have given us the definition of what dumping is- 
Bumping is not established by the fact that the importation of foreign 
commodities is doubled or has gone up to a very large figure- There 
must be another feature in connection therewith which the Tariff Com- 
mission and the Tariff Board have laid down. In fact they distinctly 
say that they find no case of dumping proved. If therfe*was any complaint 
rtnade by the Tata Steel Co. fc in this reapject It was against British 

d 2 
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this preferential and differential treatment. But really there is no question* 
of hatred or affection. It is absolutely a business proposition. Although, 
according to the opposite side our scheme is economically unsound, we 
have not yet heard of any cogent criticism of the figures quoted by my friend 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. We are deciding this question for a period of seven 
years. During these seven years there will be no time to revise it except 
for purposes of increasing or decreasing the duty under certain contingen- 
cies. I think, therefore, we ought to consider well how this measure is going 
to affect not only the steel industry, not only those small industries based 
on the use of steel, but also how it is goipg to act as a precedent for other 
industries. If we establish this precedent we shall be asked to repeat the 
same procedure in the case of other imports. Let us look at the question 
from a pure business-point of view apart from its political bearings. We 
shall be asked to discriminate in the case of other articles. Bound down 
by this precedent and having admitted this principle of discrimination in 
tnis case we shall find ourselves unable to refuse its extension to other 
similar cases. I warn the Honourable Members of this House that grave 
consequences are likely to follow the acceptance of this principle, and 
grave complications as well. I will ask them to* weigh all the pros and 
oons of ii. before they vde for the acceptance ol this Government Bill. 
This Bill is going to affect hundreds and thousands of our people who will 
be thrown out of employment, who are at present living on the manufac- 
ture of articles made of steel. (An Honourable Member : “Where?’') All 
over India, in Bombay, Poona, the Punjab and other provinces — I can name 
hundreds of places (An Honourable Member : “Where?”) I am telling you 
the places. If you will not hear me it is not my fault. You do not know 
the conditions under which the people live, because you live in palaces of 
glass. We poor people live and mix with people in huts and we know under 
what conditions \hc> live. It does not affect >ou ut all. You go on matters 
of policy, on matters of calculation, while we have to witness the misery of 
our people from da> to day and hour to hour. We cannot accept your evi- 
dence against the evidence of our senses. We are not here simply for the 
purpose of making speeches, making or reconciling statements of figures. 
We have to deal with facts. I repeat that we shall by accepting this principle 
be throwing out of employment thousands of poor Indians who live on the 
manufacture of small articles which they make from Continental steel, even 
in places where Continental steel comes into competition with Tata steel. 

,J submit that it is not a matter for laughter, it is not a matter of paper 
figures ; it is a matter of facts and considering those facts we shall be com- 
mitting a grave blunder .if we accept this Bill. We consider honestly that 
this is a very serious matter and that we should not commit ourselves to 
this principle, in spite of all the arguments advanced by the Government 
Benches and Mr. jinnah. Mr. Jinnah believes in his heart of hearts that 
this is a better principle. Well let him believe, he is welcome to vote for 
it. But I want to make it clear that our conviction is a sound one and is 
based on a consideration of the interests of our country. The other side 
perhaps do not credit ub with such motives. They think that we are actuat- 
ed by feelings of hate. That is a statement that is not true. We are not 
actuated by any motives of hatred. It is a pure business proposition, and' 
we are not prepared to accept any principle which might lead to further 
complication in the development of our industries and the development of' 
our fiscal position. Sir, on these considerations I beg to support the amend- 
ment moved by my friend, Mr. Shanmukham Chetty. 
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One word more and I will sit down. We are prepared to give Credit to 
the Tariff Board for the best of intentions, but the recommendations oi tne 
Tariff Board are not the word of God. We have had four Tan? 
and, as my Honourable friend Mr. Moore pointed out, all four of tb*®* 
made different recommendations- at different times. They are not m- 
fallible. We are in a position to form our own conclusions on the material 
collected by the Tariff Board. We on this side of the House also possess 
common sens** enough to enable us to study the figures given by tne iarui 
Board and form our own conclusions thereupon. I do not think there are 
any steel experts in this House in any party. We aro common men pos- 
sessed of common sense, and on the materials placed before us are in a 
position to form our own judgment. What are wo in this House for, if we 
cannot form our own judgments and depart from the conclusions of the 
Tariff Board if we think the latter are not sound? Does it lie in the mouth 
of the Government of India to point out to ub that we should always accept 
the report of these special committees without hesitation? Have the Gov- 
ernment of India always followed the recommendations made to them by 
these special committees? Did the Government of India immediately 
accept- and give effect to the recommendations of the Decentralisation Com- 
mission 0 Did (hey treat the Fowler Commit tee’s recommendations as regards* 
Currency and Bcserve with the same consideration which thoy claim for 
the Tariff Board? They follow rcconmicndal ions when it suits them and 
reject them when it does not suit them. How many times has the Secretary 
of State thrown these recommendations of these expert committees into 
the waste pajier basket? Now that the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board suit the ^Government of India, it is said that it is not right for us to 
arrive at a different conclusion and reject those recommendations. We 
accept the fact that the steel industry needs protection, and that that pro- 
tection must be given for a sufficiently long > eriod to enable this industry 
to stand on its own legs; but we do not accept the method recornmendod 
for the purpose. The Tariff Board says that this system of weighted 
average is a sufficiently good method, sound in principle and Simple in admin- 
istration. They were also inclined to snv that their recommendations did 
not involve the acceptance of tbo principle of Imperial Preference. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Faznl Rahimtnlln, however, contradicted them, fto 
said that the Bill rr originally drafted in 'accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board was based on the principle of Imperial Preference 
but the changes introduced by the Select Committee have removed that 
feature. We do not agree with the latter statement. We find thus that the 
Tariff Board was not quite right in its conclusions on that point. I repeat 
that we cannot accept the conclusions of these Tariff Boards as the word of 
God. We have got to judge them according to our own knowledge. We 
shall vote, according -is we think besi, in the interests of our country. 
I therefore support the amendment of my friend Mr. Chetty. 

*Hr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, I endorse the last proposition of my friend 
Mr. Lajpat Bai. The Tariff Board is not the last word on the subject. I 
do not think I ever said that, or that anybody else would have the temerity 
to suggest that it is the last word on the subject. Certainly not. All. that 
one would say is this. Here is an expert body that took eight months and 
made this recommendation. It is entitled to a great deal of weight at the 
hands of this House; but that is neither here nor there. (An Honourable 
Member: “You do not say it is a question of fact”.) I do not say it l» 
a question of fact. T said that if this House thinks that tlie scheme Which 

^ # 8peeeh not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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the Tariff Board has recommended is so fundamentally wrong, so radically 
bad, you are entitled to reject it. We have passed that stage, so I do 
not want to enter into that discussion. 

The next point which my friend Mr. Lajpat Bai made was that 
thousands of people will be thrown out of work ; that small traders, artizans, 
Who are making safes, nuts and bolts, will suffer considerably. Sir, my 
g pM Honourable friend said that we were receiving representations 
from all parts of India. Well, Sir, he is not the only one who 
has beep pestered with those represeniations. But from whom do these 
representations come? They come from the iron merchants, the Karachi 
Association of Iron Merchants, the Bombay Association of Iron Merchants, 
the Calcutta Association of Iron Merchants. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
May I contradict the Honourable gentleman. I read the other day a tele- 
gram from 16 users of Continental steel. Mr. Jinnah was present and 
ought to have known that. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I w r as not dealing with my friend Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am dealing with you. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: And I shall deal with you later on. I am now deal- 
ing with Lala Lajpat Bai. He said representations have been pouring in 
from all parts of India, not the representations that have poured in to Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta. That was what I was replying to. All of them are 
from iron merchants .... 

Lala Lajpat Bai: No, Sir. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Will Lala Lajpat Bai show me a telegram which has 
come from any one else? 

Lala Lajpat Bai: Mr. Kirloskar himself has come here. Two repre- 
sentations from two firms have been received; one representative has come 

here. One makes hurricane lanterns and the other makes nuts and bolts. 

* 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Anyhow it comes to this that be has come hero in 
person and has not made any representation by telegram. Now, Sir, with 
regard to Mr. Kirloskar I am fully alive to his point of view. He has also 
seen me and I was very pleased to see him. 

Mr. President: I would like the Honourable Member to ignore all inter- 
ruptions. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, then we are told we have to think of the 
interests of these artizans, such os nut and bolt makere and trunk makers. 
I may at once sav on the floor of this House that I am as anxious as any 
Honourable Member to support their interests. But, Sir, what are the 
facts? The facts are these that Mr. Kirloskar made an application and 
von will find it in the list of applications made to the Tariff Board, and 
he was asked to come before the Tariff Board and give evidence and He did 
not corner He was an applicant, and yet he did not go there. Why? 
Because I suppose he thought it was too far away to go to Calcutta. But 
there it is. I am entirelv in agreement that we must look to their interests 
also. And how can we do it? We can onlv do it in the way recommended 
by the Pi seal Commission, and you will find that in paragraph 98 of the 
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Fiscal Commission’s Report. They actually deal with this question of con- 
.■fliot that may arise between different industries in the country when you 
are seeking to protect one. A very pertinent case was that of wood-pulp 
for paper manufacture in India, and you will find what paragraph 98 clearly 
states should be done under the circumstances. And that I submit is the 
only possible way of dealing with the matter. It -says this: 

“ It is possible that the protection ot‘ some industry may affect injuriously the 
interests of other industries. We received evidence at Calcutta for instance which 
.appeared to place three interdependent industries in a relation of some antagonism. 
The manufacture of wood pulp from bamboo is just being started in India. 
The manufacturers arc apprehensive of (he competition of imported wood- 
pulp and asked for the imposition of a protective duty on wood-pulp. The 
Indian paper manufacturers, however, who use imported wood-pulp and for 
whose benefit it is at present admitted free of duty, naturally object to a proposal 
which would raise the ^ost <>f their raw material, and therefore put them in a less 
favourable position to compete with imported paper. If it is suggested that this 
difficulty might be overcome by giving special compensatory protection to paper, a 
third interest claims to be heard, and Indian printers and publishers complain that' 
it the cost of paper is raised they will be handicapped in competition with imported 
books which are admitted free. In all such cases the most essential requirement is 
that the utmost publicity should be given to the inquiry of the Tariff Board, so that 
all interests conoerned may have full opportunity of representing their point of 
-view.” 

Now, Sir, the Tariff Board is already assisting in this inquiry as was point- 
ed out by the Honourable Member in charge in answer to a question put 
to-day. The Tariff Board actually say in paragraph 5 of their Report that 
the evidence received in regard to locomotives is not yet complete, while 
the applications in regard to nuts and bolts can most conveniently be con- 
sidered at the same time as the application for the grant of protection to 
the manufacturers of steel wire. Mr. Javakar was particularly anxious that 
these traders should be protected and I agro i with him. But at the same 
time, in order to protect them, I cannot agree with my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jayakar that you can have tariff walls in one port, with one tariff and 
in another port with another tariff. That will be impossible. 

An Honourable Member: Nobody suggested that. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Mr. Jayakar said : 44 Why do you want to penalise 
these men who make trunks and nuts and bolts in places like Rangoon, 
Karachi and Madras where Tata steel does not find its way?" You cannot 
differentiate your tariffs. 

An Honourable Member: Who suggested you can? 

.Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Then there is no meaning in this. You cannot 
possibly redress this by any other method except the method suggested by 
the Fiscal Commission. 

Then, Sir, my friend Mr. Lajpat Rai says he supports this amendment 
-and he says, if it is carried, the objection is that it will not give any relief 
to the consumer, as the profits or the difference will go into the pockets of 
the middlemen. That is a fact, Sir, and here my friend Mr. Chetty asked 
me for figures. I did not give the figures in detail. I said, if you accept 
the amendment of Mr. Chetty, I venture to say that the consumer will have 
to pay 48 lakhs of rupeeB a year extra, because by his amendment Tata 
eleel will be Rs. 129 and Continental steel will be Rs. 111. We want to 
secure the fair Belling price of Rs. 120 to Tatas. And I say that the Conti- 
nental steel price and the Tata steel price will go up to* somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of British steel, which is Rs. 129. The difference will go into 
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the pockets of the middlemen and Tatas will get excessive protection, and I 
give you the figures. The difference is Kb. 0. 

' Bala L&]pat Kai : We had these figures yesterday. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: . No you did not, perhaps you will hear me. 
The total of the four classes of steel is 470,000, and you find that 
structurals are 140,000. Multiply that by 6 and you get 8*4 lakhs. Bars 
are 126,000. Multiply that by 9-^that is the difference — you get 11*8 lakhs 
Plates and sheets 92,000 multiplied by 18 gives 12 lakhs. Then Tata’s 
must also get <he best price they can. Whoever heard of a merchant who 
would not got the best price he could in the bazar? If British steel is going 
to be sold at 129, you mean to say Tatas are going to sell their steel for 
Ks. 120? Certainly not. They will raise the prices. They may take Rs. 2 
less but there again there is that difference and Tata’s production will give 
Tata’s 15 lakhs extra or 48 lakhs if you total it up. To this you must add 
the burden io the consumer of fabricated steel and in the course of 7 years 
I venture to say you will put a burden on the consumer to the extent of 4 
crores of rupees. That is the net result And for whose benefit? For 
India’s benefit or for the benefit of the middleman? Why, for the benefit 
of the middleman. I gave you figures, the Honourable Sir Charles Junes 
gave you figures, and I say that tbeRe associations are a ring, a combination 
Trade practices in these ports are such that your middleman, the poor 
middleman, does not got a chance. Mr Kirloskar has already 
Bufferod because of his combination; and the ordinary man, the man who 
makes a trunk or who makes a nut or who makes a bolt, pays through his 
nose by paying a price to the combination vihich is very near the neigh- 
bourhood of British steel prices. The only protection you can give to these 
men is to seo that the Tariff Board makes an early report; and I hope, Sir. 
tlie Government will not lose time and will sec that these small traders and 
artizans get the requisite protection owing to the conflict that arises. Sir, 
with these remarks I must oppose this amendment 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Sidney: I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Dae Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions : Nbn- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I do not wish to detain this House for any great 
length of time Since T came to know the verdict of the House the other 
day about the amendment of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta I have heard more 
speeches from those who advocate and support the Government’s Bill. Sir, 
I have tried mv best to learn something more and tried my best to look at 
it from their point of view and to f^d as if I was in the wrong and the other 
side was in the right, but I confess, Sir, that I have not learnt anything 
new. I found the same arguments being repeated again and again. Sir, 
the greatest argument which has been put forward against Mr. Che tty’s 
proposal is that under Mr. Chetty ’s proposal the consumer will have to pay a 
higher price It sounds rather novel. Sir, to suggest that under a lighter 
tariff the consumer will have to pay a higher price; but, as has been explain- 
ed b]p my Honourable friends Mr. Jinnah and Sir Charles Innes the sugges- 
tion ifc tl\at in the absence of any competition from Tatas in Karachi, 
Bombay imd such other places the importer of Continental steel will pocket 
the margin between the prices of British and Continental steel. This is 
their argument. Sir, in support of tbiij argument mv Honourable friend 
Sir Charles tunes was kind enough to place before the House the quotation* 
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for the first three months of 1926.* 1 regret very much, Sir, that he only 
put before the House the quotations for the first three months of 1920. 
This matter has been given so much importance that it was unfair to the 
House that he should not have put all the quotations from January to 
December, 1920, before it in order that the House might come to a proper 
conclusion. Sir, in order that tho House may know all the quotations I 
propose to do so now. 


My Honourable friend Sir Charles Inncs put before the House the quota- 
tions for the first three months, January, February, and March, and tried 
to prove that importers of Continental steel were pocketing all the margin. 
Sir, froi# April to December the prices ot Continental beams varied between 
something like Rs. 125 and Rs. 120. Similarly, Continental angles varied 
during April — December trom something like lis. 130 to Rs. 120; Continen- 
tal bars between lis. 1B5 and Rs. 130; plates between Rs. 140 and Rs. 125; 
and black sheets between lis. 152 and lis. 140. 1 think, Sir, it would be 

fair if we took the average of the twelve months; and what do we find? Wo 
find that the average of tin* 12 months for Continental beams was 
11*;. 122/8, tor angles Its. J27,8, for bars Rs 135/12, for plates Rs. 1B7 and 
for black sheets lis. 147. Now, Sir, the price of imported Continental steel 
without duty is, according to the Tariff Board's Report, structural sections 
lis. 80, bars Rs. 90, plates Us. 92 and black sheets lis 122. To these prices 
we have to add the existing duties as well as tho importer's commission. 
We cannot forget that after all the importer does not do business on a 
philanthropic basis. He has to charge his commission also Therefore, in 
taking the fair selling price of Continental steel, we ought to take into 
consideration tho existing duties as well as the importer’s commission. And 
what do we arrive at 0 Let us, Sir, take first of all the case of the black 
sheets. The price of black sheets without duty Rs. 122 plue Rs. 80 duty, 
and if we put Rs. 5 per ton rs the middleman's commission we find that 
the fair selling price ought to he Rs. 157, w hile the average of the 12 months 
in Bombay w'as Rs. 147 — Rs. 10 lower than the price wdiich ought to be 
called fair. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Doing business at a loss? 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: I am quoting the figures. If my figures 
are incorrect Mr. Jinnah could point it out, and I am quite prepared to 
correct them. Tt is no use asking me whether they were losing or gain- 
ing. I am putting these figures before him and he can come to any 
conclusion he likes. I repeat, Sir, that the cost of import od steel amount- 
ed to Rs. 157 Including the importer’s commission, while the average 
price of the 12 months according to the Government's report and accord- 
ing to the Steel Merchants’ Associations' report was only Rs. 147. 
Could we call it profiteering, Sir? But we ought to take the other 
qualities also. Let us take beams and angles. According to the same 
calculation the fair selling price of Continental steel, after taking Rs. 5 
a ton for the importer’s commission, we find ought to be Rs. 121 fc>r 
beams and angles, whereas the average price ruling in Bombav wa$ 
Rs. 122/8 and Rs. 127/8, respectively. Mr. Jinnah might say that ip 
angles there wate profiteering, but, Sir, the import of angles in ports other 
than Calcutta amounted only to 22,000 tons and if he mfeafis to say that 
the importers were profiteering at the rate of Rs. 5 a .ton on 22,000 tons* . 
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1 admit that he is correct. This at the utmost meant that the importer 
pc cketed about a lakh of rupees — that is all that he can say. Then to come 
to bars — the import of bars amounted to 125,000 tons. We find on the 
basis of the same calculation that the fair price of bars ought to have 
been Rs. 185, while the average price of the twelve months of 1920 was 
Rs. 135-12-0. Similarly, plates ruled at Rs. 187 per ton, while the fair cost 
of Continental plates was Rs. 127 per ton. But the total import of Conti- 
nental plates is 28,000 tons and part of it is imported into Calcutta when 
ithere has been keen competition between Tatas and foreign imports. 
We can see from these figures that there was no profiteering ff the sort 
^described by my Honourable friendB Sir Charles Innes and Mr. Jinnah. 
These are the figures before the House and I hope that when they take 
into consideration all the facts they will come to the conclusion that there 
was no profiteering of the kind stated by my Honourable friends on the 
■opposite Benches. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Jinnah asked: “ Why did not Mr. Kirloskar come and 
put in a representation before the Tariff Board?” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Give evidence. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Daa Birla: Give ’ evidence. Similarly, he suggested 
'that all the representations which the Honourable Members were getting 
were from the various iron merchants’ associations. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I did not say all. I was dealing with Lala Lajpat 
Rai’s representations. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Daa Birla: He stated that almost all the representa- 
tions which were pouring in were from the iron merchants’ associations 
-of various parts of the country. I put him one question. It has been 
admitted by my Honourable friend that there was no profiteering in 
Calcutta on account of competition between Tata’s steel and imported 
steel. If that was so, may I inquire why the Calcutta Iron Merchants’ 
Association also made a representation to all the Members of the Assem- 
bly stating that they did not approve of the preferential tariff? Sir, the 
evidence of Mr. Anandji Haridas was given so much importance the other 
rday. May I put before the House a telegram which I received from 
the Iron Merchants’ Association of which Mr. Anandji Haridas is but 
the President. The telegram says: 

" Request you opposing preferential tariff and supporting uniform duty on all 
imported steel. Interest of trade and consumer demands it.” 

That is the considered opinion of the Iron Merchants’ Association of 
Calcutta of which Mr. Anandji Haridas is the President. And I take it 
■that in Calcutta, according to my Honourable friends, Mr. Jinnah and 
'Sir Charles Innes, the trader wap not engaged in any sort of profiteering, 
tifid still the gentlemen from that part of the country do not approve of 
this preferential tariff. Then we have got the case of Mr. Kirloskar who 
Is producing bolts add nuts. He has come running all the way from 
Bombay and be has represented to the various Members of the House 
that if preferential duties come into effect he will have to close his factory. 
'There are many other Indians similarly plaoed as Mr. Kirloskar. One is 
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Mr. Agole. He is at present manufacturing about 1,000 lanterns every 
day, that means about 30,000 a month. And what is his position? . It 
he has to pay a higher price for Continental steel* on account of higher im- 
port duty, he will have to shut his factory in a few days. That is the 
sort of report which we are getting from all parts of the country. 

It has been said that under a system of preferential tariff the con- 
sumer of standard steel will have to pay a lower price, while under Mr. 
Chetty’s scheme he will have to pay a higher price. I admit it, but who' 
are the buyers of standard steel ? It is either big factories or corporations, 
or Railways and so on, and I am sure they can afford to pay a littlo higher 
price. (Laughter.) (Mr. M. A. Jinnah : “Whose money?") But what 
about the poor consumer? Wliot about the poor men who use Continen- 
tal steel every day? I think it is better to protect the poor consumer 
and the poor industries rather than put some moroi money into the coffers 
of the Government or corporations and such othtr rich bodies. With 
these remarks, Sir, I beg to support Mr. Chetty’s amendment which in 
my opinion is in the best interests of ihe country. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : For three days we 
have been discussing the Steel Protection Bill and 1 find that the House 
h unanimous on one point, and that is, that nobody wants Imperial Pre- 
ference. We on this side say that the Bill introduces Imperial Preference. 
The Government Benches and those who voted with them say that no 
imperial Preference is meant. There is a unanimity of opinion that Im- 
perial Preference is not wanted, although we doubt tho protest that the 
Government Benches are making that no Imperial Preference is meant 
in the Bill. I will just commend one passage which I noticed in the 
editorial of tho Siatesman of yesterday J17th ’ obruury 1927^ for the 
edification of the Treasury Benches, both Indian and European, including 
tho Honourable the Commerce Member: 

" Never since the Tariff Board issued its report have we been able to understand 
what purpose there can be in denying that the duties embody a preference. To 
protest that there is no intention to give a preference cannot alter the fact that a 
preference is given, nor does it change the nature of that preference to label it dis- 
crimination.” 

1 will say to those who protest on the other side — I will use that signi- 
ficant though slightly inelegant phrase, “My lady, you protest too much." 
Sir, whenever any Indian Member on the Government side speaks I al- 
ways listen most attentively. Especially, there are three Indian Mem- 
bers on the Treasury Benches who ought to know the mind of the nation; 
the sentiment of the nation. These three representatives of the Indian 
nation are there, inside the Government of India to reflect the sentiment 
and the feeling of the Indian people inside that Government. If they 
do not reflect our feelings, the onus is on them. ‘ When Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra spoke the other day I listened to him most attentively, but 
what I did feel was that he did not convince me that no preference was . 
meant by the other side in the, Government Bill. He poohpoohed the 
idea of sentiment. I do not want to quote an Indian authority but I will 
quote the authority of Mr. C. A. Innes— he was then Mr. and not Sir 
Charles — when he moved the Resolution regarding the appointment of 
this Tariff Board in 1928. What did he say about 1 sentiment ’then? My 
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Honourable friend, lAr. C.*A. Innes — be was then a democrat of demo- 
crats — said : 

“ The first point I have to make is this. I do not suppose that there is any country 
in the world where this question of free trade or protection has been decided on purely 
economic grounds." 

And to-day economic considerations and economic interests are thrown 
in our faces on the floor of this House. Then he goes on : 

14 Some of you may have read Mr. Percy Ashfey’-s book 41 Modern Tariff History \ 
In that book he points out that even Lists* great work in which he developed the 
theory of infant industries and argued the need for protection to enable a country 
to pass from a purely agricultural state « to a mixed agricultural and industrial state 
owed the widespread approval it received in Germany less to its economic argument 
than to the great political appeal it made to the necessity of maintaining, completing 
and strengthening German nationality. There is the same sentiment at work » n India.** 

These are not my words, but the words of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
innes, now Bir Charles Innes. JEIe said: 

44 On the one hand, India aspires to Dominion status, that is to say, she aspires 
to political independence within the Empire. On the other hand she aspires to economic 
independence .’ 1 

These are the words of my Honourable friend Mr. C. A. Innes as he 
then was> the great democrat as he then was, but also no more a demo- 
crat! I commend those words to the attention of my Honourable friend 
Sir Bupendra Nath Mitra. I wish also to add a word of praise to my 
Honourable friends Mr. Arthur Moore and Mr. Gavin Jones of this side, 
of the House. They do not want preference. The non-official British 
representatives in India desire not Imperial Preference or preference to 
the United Kingdom. Sir, I appreciate very much such a fair and broad 
enunciation of policy from my European friends. I want you to remain 
as friends of India. If such sentiments are often expressed by them and 
their group on the floor of the House and outside, then it would conduce 
better to the cementing of friendship of the two nations. Let the Gov- 
ernment Benches do whatever they can under the dictates of Whitehall 
and bear the blame and obloquy of non-official India. You are and will 
bo our brother citizens in India for a number of years. You love liberty 
and have been lovers of liberty in your country. Why should you alienate 
our sympathies by adopting undemocratic policies then? Whether you 
live in England or India, you love liberty, and be lovers of liberty and 
freedom always. 

I am very suspicious of this preferential Bill that has been introduced. 
I will read a passage from the Times Trade Supplement , dated December 
12th, 1926, regarding a Bill introduced by the Australian Government to 
give preference to the United Kingdom : 

44 A Pill is passing through the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales requiring 
municipal and shire Cot&cils to give * effective and substantial preference ’ to goods 
manufactured or produced in the Commonwealth and failing them to British goods. 
Australian goods must be given at least 10 per cent, preference over foreign goods. 
The rate of preference will vary according to the customs duty paid on the imported 
article. The members of a council which disregard the provision of the measure. 
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should it become law, will be liable to surcharge under the provisions of the Looal 
Government Act. 

The Minister *of Local Government, Mr. J. J. Fitzgerald, in introducing the measure, 
said that giving preference to Australian goods meant giving preference to Australian 
workmen. There ought to be no need for a measure of the kind but unfortunately 
various councils had written claiming the right to buy goods of any nationality at 
any prices. The Government considered the definite preferences specified in the Bill 
to be fair and reasonable. ” 

I mention this for this reason. A Conservative Government are sit- 
ting in Whitehall. The Baldwin Government want to introduce Imperial 
Preference all over the Empire. There is a definite policy of direction 
from the British Government and so we find Bills giving preference are 
on the anvil in the Dominions and in India. 

My friend Sir Charles Innes in his speech the other day praised the 
Tariff Board to the seventh heaven. I will just read one description of 
it from the State * man of yesterday : 

“ The reverence of Ministers like Sir Charles Innes for the Tariff Board is one 
of the things that it is difficult to understand. To him the pronouncements of that 
body are as the commandments that descended from Sinai. The commandments were 
written on stone and had a degree of permanence. They were not replaced on the 
morrow by a new set of injunctions.** 

My friend Mr- Arthur Moore, who is also connected with the States- 
man , expressed the same opinion on the floor of this Houso. Sir, the 
Statesman once bore the name of “Friend of India” and it is acting as a 
leal friend of India in giving expression to these friendly thoughts for 
India. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair, which was occupied 
by the ltev. Dr. E. M. Macphail.) 

Mr. Ginwala, who was one of the Members of the first Assembly and 
who was one of the doubting Thomases of tb'*t Assembly, questioned the 
right of a political body like this Assembly to control the work of the 
Tariff Board. I will just quote one passage from Mr. Ginwala’s speecn 
in that connection and Honourable Members of this House will get some 
inkling how our toddling infant legislators in that first Assembly were 
working to the spirit of this democratic sentiment : 

“ If this Board is to be constituted it should be a statutory body, constituted by 
an Act of this Legislature and that its duties as far as possible should be defined. I 
object to treating the Board merely as an advisory body. For in the end, it may 
come to this, that it may advise as much ns it likes the protection or otherwise of a 
particular industry, but if its advice is to he submitted to the opinion of the whole 
House, 1 venture to submit, without meaning any offence to this House, that that 
advice will more often than not be examined on its own merits. There are always 
political forces at play under whose influence the advice is bound to come.” 

Let us now hear the more democratic sentiment of my friend Sir Charles 
Innes in his younger days. He said: 

“ Mr. Ginwala also stated that he was a democrat. I must confess that, when I 
heard his views about the Tariff Board I felt very much inclined to doubt that state- 
ment. He apparently contemplates a Tariff Board with statutory powers over and 
above the Indian Legislature, a Tariff Board which is empowered to fix rates, a Tariff 
Board which is beyond criticism by this Assembly. Well, Sir, that mav be a verv 
efficient Board but it is not democracy, nor, Sir, is it the sort of Board that I should 
agree to appoint.** 

Well, I wish my friend had maintained the same attitude and had not 
glorified that Tariff Board as something above this Legislature and above 
the Government. And I know this much, I dm sure that my friend Mr. 
C. A. Innes did not then want the Tariff Board to be ^ sort of gldrified 
Commercial Intelligence Department as it was in the Unrted States. Sir, 
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I spoke on the first day this Bill was referred to Select Committee and 
uaid that I am opposed to preference in any shape or form. To-day, I 
know, the Treasury Benches are happy that the number of heads is it* 
their favour and they can carry it; but the moral victory is on this side 
of the House and our moral victory is supported to-day by the European 
group in this House. So, by a Government victory I do not think the 
Treasury Benches do feel very happy, because they know they have not 
the support of the Indian Nation; they are carrying it with a show of the 
mailed fist, if I may say so. 

Sir, I do not want to go much into the question of prices, whether the 
consumer or the tax-paver or who is to pay. The policy of this House is 
that adequate protection should be given to the steel industry, and so long as 
the steel industry is protected it does not matter who pays. To-day the 
consumer is paying very heavy duties, and whether this Government Bill 
or the Birlg-Chetty Bill is passed, that will reduce the rates of duty on 
steel which will be sold cheaper. So it does not matter if the consumer 
will pay a little more, but I would much rather prefer a Bill by which no 
preference a<t all is given to the United Kingdom. I would rather as a 
consumer pay a little more both for Continental and British steel to avoid 
that flavour of preference. Bui, Sir, I do not agree with the expert opinion 
of that body of experts, the Tariff Board, that they have given adequate 
protection to the steel industry. The steel industry in their representation 
demanded protection compared to which the 1 Government scheme of pro- 
tection is very inadequate. And although Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s amend- 
ment for recommittal to Select Committee with a view to introducing a 
policy of bounties has been thrown out, yet I maintain that the steel in- 
dustry will not prosper and will not bo able to compete with British or 
Continental steel unless they are given a certain amount of bounty. Well, 
that is not the point we are discussing at present, so I will not talk on that. 
I want tho steel industry to be given bounties, though I am not entirely 
satisfied with the methods and procedure of the Steel Company. This Steel 
Company, the Tariff Board itself says, has got obsolete plant: it has got a 
top-heavy management: it is not properly Indianized though there is a 
certain percentage of Indianization : it can reduce the works costs by 
Indianization and by reducing the number of labourers and workmen as 
has been recommended by the Tariff Board. I may tread on Mr. Joshi’s 
corns thereby . . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: On a point of order, Sir. I should 
like to know whether thiB is really relevant to the amendment before the 
House? 

Mr. Chairman (The Bevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail): I do not think so. 

Mr. B. Has: Very good, Sir, I bow to your ruling. But I think that 
adequate protection is not given under this Bill and that it would give 
Tata’s real protection if the system supported by the so-called minority 
DpHpqrt of the Select Committee was adopted. I know the Government 
the 4*y because they have an absolute number of votes on 
veir %de; but we are here to voice the national sentiment and the nation’s 
feeling f and we will not be any party to any system of preference. 

(Several «Honourable Members moved that the question be put). 

Mr. Chairman: The question is that the question be now put). 

(At this stage the Chair was vaoated by the Bev. Dr. E. M. Macphail 
and was resumed by Mr. President.) 
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The Assembly divided: 

AYES — 67. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Abdul M atin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada 
Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar -ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ah mad , Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Kao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 

Clow, Mr. A. G. 

' Coatman, Mr. J 
Cooke, Mi. H G. 

Crawford Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M 
Gavin- Jones, Mr. T. 

Ghulnni Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 

W. M. P. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidnev, Lion t. -Colonel H. A. J. 

Graham, Mr L. 

Greenfield. Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hezleft, Mr. J. 

Howell. Mr. E. B. 1 
Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

Innes, Tho Honourable Sn Charles. 

Tsrnail Khan. Mi. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 


Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsajy, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad^ Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut. - 
Sardar. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy. Mr. K. 0. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Rutlmaswamy, Mr. M. 

Sassoon. Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. R F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson. Sir Walter. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


N OES — 50. 


Abdul Lai if Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 
Aeharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. 0. Duraiswamy. 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thaknr Das. 
Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 
Cbaman Lall, Mr. 

Chefty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

OuTab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemehand. 
Tyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
Tyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jogiah. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Karlar Singh. Sardar. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirdav Nath. 


Lajpat Rai. Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Sahob Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayvid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pnndya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Behari Lai. Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. G. fcarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. Bhabendra Chandra. 
Sarda, Sahib M. Harbilas 
Shafeo Maulvi Muhammad. 

Smgh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Suigh. Mr. Ram Narayan. 
mho Kumar Ganganand. 

• ok Kvi. IT. 

Vusuf Imam, Mr. 


The motion war ndoptrd. 
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Hr- President: The question is: 

“ That for clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

* 2. (1) For sub-section {£) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1824, the follow* 
Amendment of went ion ?, Act VIII of 1894, ing sub-section shall be substituted, namely: 

(4) If the Governor General in Council is satisfied, after such inquiry as he 
thinks necessary, that articles of aDy class chargeable under Part VII 
of the Second Schedule with both a basic and an additional duty are being 
imported into British India from any place outside India at euch a price 
as is likely to render ineffective or excessive the protection intended to 
be afforded by such duty to similar articles manufactured in India, he 
may, by notification in the Gazette of India, increase or reduce the 
additional duty to such extent as he considers necessary. 

(2) In the Second Schedule to the same Act there shall be made the amendments 

specified in the Schedule to this Act. * 

(3) The amendments made by this section other than those made in Parts I and II 
of the Second Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, shall have effect only up to the 
31st day of March, 1934 * 

Th(» Assembly divided : 


AYES — 49. 


Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Aney, My. M. 8. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. JEtungaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S Scsha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bliargava, Pandit Tlrnkur Das. 
Birla, Mr. Ghuushyam Das. 
Chaman Lull, Mr. 

Chelty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Putt, Mr. Amar Nalh. 

Dulta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Ilaji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 
Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Kartar Singh, Sardar. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 


Kunzru, Pandit Ilirday Nath. 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 

Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Pwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Muklitar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidn, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Noogy, Mr. K. C. 

Tandy a, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Roy, Mr. BHabendra Chandra. 
Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Gangaoand. 

Tok Kyi, U. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 
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NOE£> — 60. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mmn. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi, 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab bir balubzada. 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadui 
lfaji. 

Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Akram llut>sain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M 
A 11: son, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahinad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Arnvauiudhn. 
Ayyangar, Kao Bahadur NarasimJjn 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, Thu Honourable Sir Basil. 
Clow, Mr. A. G. 

Coatman, Mr J 
Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

Gavin-Jones, Mr T. 

Ghul-mi K.idir Khan Dakhnn, Mr. 
W. M. P. 

Ghuznavi, Mr A. H. 

Gidnev, Lieut. -Colonel H. A J 
Graham, Mr. L 
Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Fsnrh ATr P B. 

TTezlHf, Afr. .T. 

Howell. Mr F B 
Hyhr, Dr. L. K. 

Times The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Tsnn-1 Kh'n, M* 

Thn motion was negatived. 


Jnmah, Aii. Ai. A. 

Joahi, Mi. N. M. 

Jowahir ISiugh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Kisaldur Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Koune, Air. Al. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Limisaiy, Sir Dairy. 

Alacphail, Tho Ue.v. Dr. E. M. 

Mt*ra, ’I ho Honourable Sir Bhupondr* 
Nath 

Mohammad Tsmail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Muddtmnn, Tho Honourable S r 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut. - 
Sardar. 

Nrsir-ud-din Ahmad. Khali Bahadur 
Natique, Maulvi A. H 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Kahimtulla, Mr. Faznl Tbrahim 
Bejah. lino Bahadur M. C 
Bno, Air. G. Sarvotham 
Koy. Mr. K. C. 

Roy, Sir Ganon. 

Rnl hnaswnrm , Mi. M. ' 

Sa soon. Sir Victor. 

Singh, ll.ii Bahadur S. N 
Suhraw.irdv, Dr. A. 

S"kts, Mr.’ K F. 

T» nkimon. Mr H 
WilNo Sir Welter. 

Young. Afr G. M. 


MOTTON FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

STRIKE AT KlTARAGPUR ON TT7E BENGAL NAGPUR RAILWAY. 

(It being Four of tho Clock, Mr. President called on Mr. Varahacriri 
Venkata Jogiah to move hiR motion for adjournment). 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Gnnjom cum Vizagapatam Non- 
^ Muhammadan Rural): Sir, tho motion that I propose to move 

P,M ’ is : 

“ That this Assembly do adjourn to discuss a definite matter of urgent public 
importance.’* • 

The object of this motion is to discuss and call the attention of this 
House firstly to the conduct of the Railway Administration in disregarding 
the repeated representations of the subordinate railway employees of tlfe 
Bengal Nagpur Railway on certain most important grievances, the neglect 
of which occasioned the present strike to the great inconvenience of the 
public; secondly to the conduct of tho Government in calling out the 
Auxiliary Railway Force to shoot and bayonet indiscriminately, not only 
the workmen but also others assembled, without the least warning or 

E 2 
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threat that shooting would take place without persuading the crowd to* dis- 
perse and without having recourse to the use of blank shots in the first 
instance; and thirdly to the conduct of the telegraphic authorities in re- 
fusing the despatch of telegrams that were sent from the Indian Labour 
Union, Kharagpur, to a large number of the Members of this House. 

Sir, Honourable Members of this House are aware that there was for 
some time a good deal of unrest among the subordinate employees of the 
Bengal Nagpur Bailway. Bepresentations on the subject were made not 
only to the railway authorities but also to the Government by questions 
put on the floor of this House with regard to these grievances. You 
may remember a Resolution was moved on the 5th of February 1926 in this 
House recommending an enquiry into the grievances of the subordinate 
railway employees, generally, by *he Central Advisory Committee on 
Railways and the Resolution was adopted by the House with only one dis- 
sentient voice, that of Sir Charles Innes, the Honourable Member for 
'Commerce and Railways. In spite of this motion being adopted by almost 
the whole House, no effect was given to i. 4 On the other hand the Gov- 
ernment stated, in answer to interpellations, that not even a departmental 
enquiry would be ordered, but that the -Bailwa Administrations concerned 
would remedv the genuine grievances, if any existed. 

In this state of circumstances credit is due to Mr Greenham, the Agent 
of the Bengal Nagpur Hailwav, for having received a deputation from the 
representatives of the Union and given it a patient and sympathetic hear- 
ing The chief grievances placed befor * him were' fourfold* 

One was the insecurity of service duo to summary dismissals without 
nn> proper enquiry The second was insufficiency of wages or pay. The 
third was ill-treatment of subordinate employees bv subordinate officers. 
The fourth and last was general grievances. 

The first head of grievances referred to dismissals of workmen from 
the Kharagpur workshop and of the chowkidars attached to the Station Com- 
mittee at Kharagpur. The Agent instructed the Acting Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, Mr Bluett, who was present at the deputation, that he should 
enquire into the cases of workshop dismissals in the presence of the exe- 
cutive of the Union and as for the dismissal of chowkidars the Agent 
wanted that their cases should be discussed by the members of the St&tion 
Committee which consisted of Borne of the executive members of the Union 
and be disposed of by the Committee As for the latter suggestion of the 
Agent, when the matter was placed before the Station Committee for dis- 
euBBion it was unceremoniously disallowed by the Acting Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, Mr. Bluett, the ex-officio President of the Committee. As for 
the dismissal of the workmen, no enquiry was held fo? about 25 days after 
the deputation and directions of the Agent. The workmen naturally grew 
impatient and passed a resolution to strike work and about this time, i.e- f 
on the 20th December, there was the fifth annual meeting of the Indian 
Lfbour Union at Kharagpur and the disappointed workmen came resolved 
to press a resolution to strike Work. But an hour before this meeting Mr. 
Bluett* ' sent a tetter promising to begin enquiry on * the 
21st December, t.e., the next day after thiB annual meeting. The Union 
representatives on the strength of 'this letter persuaded the employees 
to possess their souls in^p^tience and not declare any direct action* 
* f r. Bluett on the 21st December classified cases of dismissal under two 
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heads, some as final and some as fit for enquiry, and adjourned the 
enquiry to 28rd December and from that day again to 3rd January. 
Again he did no work from 3rd January to 6th January and put off the 
enquiry from the 6th January to the 17th and no work was done again 
on the 17th January or till the 28th. In the meantime, the workmen 
, solved to have the strike on the 30th January. Mr. Bluett again had re- 
course to his old wajs and gave notice on 29th January, a day prior to 
the Tiate of th‘* announced strike, that the enquiry would begin on the 
31st January- On the persuasion of the Union the workmen again yielded 
and put off the strike But with regard to the enquiry the same old story 
repeated itself and Air Bluett again postponed enquiry to the 3rd February 
and did not go into it In '-pit e of this attitude of Mr. Bluett the Agent 
made a statement recently in the Press dhat there was no grievance on 
the score of dismissals as he instructed Mr Bluett to review the dismissals. 

I have drawn the attention of the House torMie way in which Mr. Bluett 
enquired into the eases of dismiss, il^ and narrated to you how the enquiry 
was being conducted by him, and how he put off the same from day to 
day on the flimsiest of grounds or I may say without any grounds what- 
ever If is for the House to judge whether in these circumstances em- 
ployees can expect any justice from Mr Bluett. 

It was also staged by the Agent in the same press communique that 
dismissed servants had an unrestricted right of appeal. 1 need not. say 
much on this point as it is well known how dismissals are made on Rail- 
ways and how appeals therefrom are summarily rejected bv the authorities. 
And the statement made by the Agent in the PrcsR in regard to dismissals 
is that only a small percentage of the workmen was dismissed What 
matters is not the number of dismissals but the manner and circumstance* 
under w'hicli dismissals are mad^ Summary dismissals without afford- 
ing opportunities for explanation create panic md a feeling of insecurity 
of service among the employees 

Coming next to the insufficiency of w^nges or pay the Agent ’s statement 
in the Press shows that wages or pay range from 7 to 9 annas a day for 
unskilled labour, and 13 annas Jo Rs 2 per day for clerks even with aca- 
demic qualifications and some service This is said to bo sufficient to 
maintain these men with their families consisting of at least three mem- 
bers, a wife, a child and a dependent- A family budget presented by the 
workmen to the Agent Rhotvs that anything loss than Rs 20 for an un- 
skilled workman and Rs 45 for clerks would be a very insufficient wage 
The Agent asked if that were true how these men were living all these 
days. Thcv said they were foregoing all their necessaries and living some- 
times on one meal a day. The other argument of the Agent with regard 
+ o the insuffio'enov of w'ages wtis that the long list of applications for any 
vacancy on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, is the best proof that service on 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway is eagerly sought This, snrolv iR no argu- 
ment to denv the poor people a living wage. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that almost all lucrative appointments on the Railways are 
hold bv officers other than Indians, leaving to Indians but the crumbs, 
and the poor Indians have somehow to keep body and soul together, and 
therefore are forced to nccept. these offices however low and unremunera- 
.tive the salary mav be. Tn these circumstances I say that it is very 
unjust that the authorities instead of sympathising with the applicants • 
should take advantage of the number of applications and argue simply 
that because a large number of applications have been received, therefore 
the wages are sufficient. 
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Coining next to ill treatment, the Agent says that these relate to 
abusive language and triffing assaults, and that occasional cases of this sort 
are inevitable, that proved cases are severely dealt with and that the 
injured party are at liberty to go to court. I have not much time to dwell 
at length on the subject, so I shall refer you only to one case quoted in the 
statement of grievances presented by the employees on page 2. This was 
a case of a workshop employee who wrr assaulted in the presence ST his 
co-workers while in an unconscious condition due to an attack of sun- 
stroke. The statement says as follows: 

“ In spite of representations from the Union it has been found that instead of 
reprimanding and punishing the delinquents * * * there has been utter indifference 
shewn to sudi complaints. The case of Sukhalal, a workshop employee, who was 
dragged by the hair and kicked by Mr. Round in the presence of his co-workers while 
m an unconscious condition due to an attack of sunstroke and dismissed on plea of 
unsatisfactory working needs special mention.” 

Other cases of ill treatment are also given in 1h< «iuno statement on page 
2. The question is not whether there was a large number of eases of ill- 
treatment, but it is whether any effective action is taken, with regard to 
fhe cases of ill treatment, against officers who have resorted to it. It is 
also stated that these men who were ill treated have their legal remedy 
and they can go to courts. It is no doubt very generous now to say and allow 
these poor employees the birth-right of even British citizen to go to a 
eoqrt pf law, till lately even this privilege w^as denied to these poor men. 
SilK George Godfrey issued only 2 years ago an order in which it wus Rtated 
that one railway employee cannot complain or bring a suit against another 
railway employee without his permission. 

As for the general grievances, these are innumerable. The want of 
proper house accommodation for the employees and the way in which 
their requests are treated are well known. I will just give one instance 
of it. There has been a grea + searcitv of quarters for subordinate railway 
employees and abou* 150 of them built houses for themselves in a place 
called bustoc and they were living there for the last 20 years. During the 
last communal troubles they were asked to leave those huts at very short 
notice. They prayed lor more time, but the Secretary of the Station 
Committee refused tins request and told them that unless they vacated 
their houses immediately, the houses would bo burnt. It may be a strange 
coincidence that a few bouses were really burnt and the people naturally 
associated the burning with the threat, and the poor employees who had 
been hying there for 20 years with their wives and children had to leave the 
huts immediately For some time, they had no hearths or homes, but, 
suhmquenth, some of them were provided with some kind of accommoda- 
tion. 

T he oresent situation would certainly not have arisen but for the con- 
duct of Mr. Bluett, the Acting Chief Mechanical Engineer. If he, had 
enrri 'd out the wishes of the Agent there would have been no trouble what- 
i v. r Wh^n the workmen wore very much disappointed and in a state of 
inind y\ hieh would enrage any one, an officer waR appointed to look after 
the homhw of the employees and he directed the removal of certain fenc- 
ings bwor ' the quarters of the Indians. The latter protested against this, 
as this would deprive their families of privacy, and some of those who 
protested were suspended and some were dismissed. Mr. W. *R. Naidu, a 
clerk in Mr. Bluett's office and a member of the Station Committee and a 
strong supporter of housing grievances and a joint secretary of the Union, 
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*who had been protesting against tho executive officer’s methods, was sud-' 
'denly transferred and placed under the executive officer. He appealed 
against this order to Mr. Bluett and stated that his interests would be 
prejudiced if he was placed under Mio executive officer whose proposals 
he had been strongly opposing Iln'roupon he was lined 

Mr. President: Order, order I know the Jlonouiable Member has many 
more things to sav but his time is up The Honourable Member must 
resume his sent when the Chair rises The Honourable Member’s time 
is up. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: dust om word and 1 shall close. Sir, 
when this trusted lea let was transferred like tins and placed under this 
executive officer, natural) \ the workmen resented it and struck w'ork. After 
this, ihe\ wanted 1 «nh,t the sympathies of the triffie department and 
went to tho station Taking advantage of this, interested officials magnified 
this conduct on the part of their workmen into an attack on the traffic men 
and tin* authorities called out the Auxiliary Force, which consisted of 
Europeans and Anglo Indians commanded bv officers against whom the cm- 
plo\ecs li i\e often complained — and the force took to \iolenco, and not 
only w i ri workmen shot and bayoneted, but also the public who were pre- 
sent then One poor man was bayoneted four inches deep from the nose to 
the palate and another old man, \yho was taking food to his son, yvas injured 
by gun shots No warning was given beforehand that shooting w'Ould take 
place and no persuasion y\*is resorted to for tho men to disperse* 
Another 

Mr. President: 1 cannot allow the Honourable Member to open another 
matter now 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: With th ^e words I move the motion. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Kohilkuiid and Kumaon Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) Sir, my friend Mr Jogiah has presented one aspect of the 
case, and lie has presented it very lucidly, very clearly My Honourable 
friend the Commerce Member I see is smiling and I believe acknowledges 
the hiciditv of his speech T saw r him taking notes and wc mav expect a 
complete reply , if it is his y> isb to give as much information to this House 
as he 1ms in his possession in regard to this particular matter 

Sir. it is a mutter which verv much concerns the peace of this country, 
for we have |ust emerged or more correctly we are about to emerge from 
a controversy of the protection of tho steel industry Industries mean 
industrial disput(s, industrial crises, industrial developments, industrial up- 
heavals and attendant on it the awakening of the industrial workers. 

Sir, here w'e arc dealing with the workers and the awakening of the 
workers, and T would o spool the Government, which knows how labour dis- 
putes are dealt with in England, to treat Indian labour disputes in the 
manner in which English disputes are settled in England Sir, the other 
day Colonel CrawTord said the situation in Bengal was much worse than the 
situation in England during the coal strike That was a hyperbolic state- 
ment^ or was ho talking as a prophet anticipating the present Rtrike? Does 
he think the present strike has presented a situation mueh worse than the 
situation in England? Sir, in that huge crisis when England was on the 
verge of a revolution, when England could not produce' a> single newspaper, 
a country m which newspapers have circulation in millions, even then the 
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English police and the English military forces acted with caution : they 
acted with restraint. Sir, my friend Mr. Jogiah was about to deal with this 
aspect of the indiscriminate use of power. I would rather say the discrimi- 
nate abuse of power. (Laughter.) 

Sir, I have been put in possession of a document which I shall read to 
this House and I will leave it to subsequent speakers to comment on that 
document because, Sir, that is the basis of this motion for adjournment, 
namely, the manner in which the Auxiliary Force were let loose on our 
countrymen, the manner in which the companions of our friend Colonel 
Gidney wore let loose on the comrades of Mr. Joshi. (Laughter.) Sir, I 
object most strongly to the manner in which this Government is perpetuat- 
ing fratricidal strife in this country. Could they not havo asked the 
European soldiers instead of Anglo-Indian auxiliaries to shoot down the 
Indians? Could they not have asked the Europeans instead of Anglo- 
Indians to bayonet the Indian workers? Why should they ask the Auxiliary 
Force, men most of whom have not gone abroad and not seen England, why 
should they be asked indiscriminately to commit all these excesses and 
create bitter feeling among the people? Did I hear Colonel Gidney say 
‘Question"’? (Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: “No, T did not I”) I am 
vory glad that Colonel Gidney appreciates my argument because he stands 
as a peace-maker between his community and my community unlike tb© 
Government which believes in the baleful maxim Divide et Jmpere and 
wants to divide even the Anglo-Indians from the Indians. Sir, apropos the 
present affray this is the document which has been placed in our hands by 
the Labour Union and some of the statements made therein are appalling : 

" The railway officers arrived soon on the platform and began to attack the noisy 
strikers there. Mr. Bluett and Mr. Purkis were the first to start the assaults. The 

former squeezed a man b t \ the neck and the latter whipped him and he was thrown 

down into the yard. Soon the people began to run away to avoid violence but some 

more people while running away were assaulted. The authorities seem to have employed 

some agtr\t% pTOvocatpyr. One Mr. Pragdutt Tewari who was dismissed from service 
on account of the Union’s representation on behalf of the workmen somehow got into 
the running crowd, raised a pry that one of their men was deadly wounded, excited 
the men and instigated them throw stones. In the excitement all’ could not recognise 
the voice of the men and instigated them to throw stones. At once the police and the 
Auxiliary Force charged the men with bayonets and the men began to run cway,” 

thus, Sir, illustrating the well-known policy of the Government which we 
have been condemning in this House, namely, bayonets for brickbats, 'rtien 
comes indiscriminate whipping and the use of the butt-onds of rifles on the 
men who began to run away. Then comes indiscriminate locking up of 
persons including innocent passengers and also the agents provocateur : 

Mr. Pragdutt told the police that he was a spy of Ihp authorities and requested them 
to verify the truth of it by a reference to Mr. Tyers, an officer employed in the 
workshop. At 1 a.m. that gentleman along with another European officer went to 
the lock-up and had Mr. Pragdutt and his accomplices released.” 

Thus, Sir, as the strike was growing they wanted to instigate violence by 
violence ro that the superior violence of the authorities might oome down 
on the men. That is always the way with the Government. That was 
what thqy did during the non-co-operation movement. That has happened 
again and again. It is no use my Honourable friends there, on the Gov- 
ernment Benches, laughing. What I expect them to do is seriously to 
change this attitude of mind that some of their officials have got and to 
combat growing estrangement with all their power. We are supposed to 
be entering on spacious days, spacious times; therefore let us turn over a 
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new leaf. Even bureaucrats must recognize tho rule “ The old order chang- 
cth giving place to the new I want the order of bullets for brickbats to 
change; I want the order of bayonets for brickbats to change. I want them 
to treat our lives in the same manner as Englishmen are accustomed to 
treat*European lives. * 

Sir, I shall not take up any more time of this House as I believe there 
are other Members who want to take part in the discussion, but I would 
put it to the House, to Honourable Members on the other side of tho House, 
in all seriousness to enquire* into this matter, to go deeply into this matter 
and to make an example of one or two people who have let themselves go 
on this occasion, for a repetition of this thing can never he tolerated by tho 
people of this country in these du\s 1 am sure, Sir, the Honourable the 
Commerce Member who i about to leave the country would not like to 
leave it tolerating the terrible situation, the terrible havoc, that has been 
perpetrated in Kharagpur T am sure he must be very unhappy over it and 
I believe it will be a crowning act of bis career if he goes into the situation, 
takes it seriously in band with tho same facility with which at short notice 
he gave information to this House, on the important question, if he will go 
into the question in all earnestness and see that the manner in which things 
have been done here will not be repealed hereafter 

Lieut.-Ool. H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, as I 
listened to the Honourable the Mover introduce the subject which is now 
beiore us I expected to hear from him a matter of urgent importance — one 
necessitating the adjournment of the House. What T have heard from him 
lias been a catalogue of the* grievances of railway employees, some of which 
are no doubt real but many of which are certainly not so. But, Sir, I think 
the best time to discuss these grievances is when we deal with the "Railway 
Demands for grants next week. 

I now turn to what was said by my Honourable friend Mr. ltanga Iyer. 

I know him to be an excellent companion in tho lobby but I had no idea 
he was such a courtier and such an arrant flirt. He has certainly started 
flirting with rny community- He calls it Gidney ’s community vctsuh 
Joshi’s. Might 1 ask what community does he represent V (Afr. C. 8. 
Kanga Iyer ■ “The same community !“) Weil, wh> do you accuse Govern- 
ment of dividing us when you are doing it yourself. 1 am sorry, but I 
cannot respond to this attempt at flirtation. Personally T see the serious- 
ness and the delicacy o i the situation so far as rny community is eoneemed 
and T regret the necessity which arose for the participation in it of my 
people who are in the Auxiliary Force. T put it to the Mover of this motion 
and to this Honourable House, if tjieir property wore attacked by thieves 
oi their habitation invaded bv rioters would they stand still and look on, or 
would they defend it and call in help il necessary? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): -Whose property is it? 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: 1 will answer that. I repeat when you 
have an angry mob of rioters invading the station, taking possession of the 
station, emptying it of the staff, and attempting to take possession of the 
cabin boxes — and God knows what thev might not have done if they had 
not been stopped, because remember they had practically taken possefl* 
sion and control of the station — yvhat do you think the railway authorities 
should have done under the circumstances and what would you have done? 
Sat down and looked on, endangering the lives 6f hundreds and thousands 
of passengers with the control of the traffic for miles, in the hands of an 
infuriated mob of ignorant rioters? 
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Pandit Hotilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Shoot them down ! 

Mr. 0. S. R&nga Iyer: Bayonet them! 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J'.-Oiiney : Yes, Sir, if they came to take niy pro- 
perty and endangored iny h'fei* To introduce this subject to-day in the 
manner in which it has beefi introduced and so to advertise the indiscipline 
of Bail wav Labour Unions, of whose political activities this strike is the 
result, and then to talk of the indiscipline and brutahty of the Auxiliary 
Force and the officials who control it is, I submit, Sir, to put the boot on 
the wrong foot and a childish argument and procedure. It is the political 
influence exercised by outside politicians on the Bailway Union that has 
created this trouble, otherwise why should a body of workmen, because one 
of their number is transferred, take it into their heads to go out on strike 
and become dangerous rioters? And why should we, as the legislators of 
fcliis country, accept their version of the matter — adjourn this House and 
lighth call into question the power and action of the railway authorities and, 
in attempting to move a censure on Government, send out a message of 
encouragement to other railways to follow suit and so disorganise our rail- 
way administration? 

Sir, T was one of those who supported the Resolution against Govern- 
ment asking for a committee to enquire into the grievances of railway men. 
I did so because in my judgment it was absolutely necessary. I am of the 
same opinion now* and I would vote against the Government to-morrow if 
anybody moved a similar Resolution, but not if I thought it w T ould lead to 
railway men taking the law info their own hands as this strike certainly 
indicates. Sir, I cannot but deplore the riotous conduct of these men at 
Kharagpur, but do not lot this House encourage them in their folly. T know 
there is groat insecurity of service in railway employment, but that is a 
subject on wdiich 1 shall have something to say at the right time — when 
the Railway Budget is discussed. There certainly is insecurity of service. 
The dismissal, removal ftod reduction of railway men is controlled by certain 
rules of Government, but on both Company and State-managed Railways 
Government knows that Rome railwav officials dismiss their men unjustly 
and w T ith impunity. (The Honourable Sir Charles limes : “No.”) The 
Honourable Member may sav “No”, but T know it to be so. Here is a 
Home Department Order which states that in all dismissals, removals or 
reductions, Rule 14 of the Home Department Circular, dated 21st .Tune, 
1924, must be carried out; and I here state on the floor of this Honourable 
House that this order is ruthlessly disregarded The Railway Board are 
aw'are of this fact and should see to it that it is carried out and not encour- 
age men to do acts of indiscipline and court discontent. 

Sir, T am not one of those who belies in strikes, because, T think that 
strikes Lit the strikers the hardest; but T do appeal to this House not to 
pass ibis mol ion or io send out a message of encouragement to other railway 
workmen and unions to act similarly. Yon cannot administer a railway 
anymore than vou can a regiment unless discipline is observed. Bv discus- 
sing thi«j, mefien in this House to-dav we are doin? noihing less, than en- 
couraging those misguided men in indiscipline and insubordination, to the 
extent that you wdll disorganise mtr Railways in the same wav as happened 
to the police during the recent Calcutta riots. T ask this House to come 
back to a sense of sanitv and not to be controlled by the wild telegrams 
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that have c-ome irom the rioters and riotous areas on the Bengal Nagpur 
Kail way. With these observations, Sir, I oppose the motion for an adjourn- 
ment. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal : Jiurupean)*; 1 deplore the decision of the 
House this morning tor adjournment tp £#pfcfder this matter of the rioting 
at Kharagpur. It seems iu me, Sir, thdf as my Honourable friend Colonel 
Gidney has just told us, it is most unfortunate that we should diseuss a 
matter Oil the floor ot the House which in my opinion may tend to encourage 
the rioters to continue m their e\il wa> Wlmt we want to do is to allow 
the Kailw<i\ Coni} :iii> to Like such steps as they can to bring the men 
back to reason and to work and then there will he no more of tho ri ting 
or the necessity for I lie pohci to repress the rioters 

Another matte'*' a u*. uds tla adjournment is this. I regard 
it as a gre* i westi > I public time We sat to-day to consider 
and pass a ven impoitatit measure CLung to this adjournment 
motion, the Bill has been further hung up. and my Grotip has asked m© 
to protest iignin* i tin waste ol public turn' on adjournments for which we 
tee! thd then' i-. no sound leason l agiec with Colonel Gidney that the 
jMovoi of the udj unm tint motion went into matters that had very little 
to do with the snbji et before us He was discussing point® of grievances 
that he could very well ba\e brought up in the budget debate' on the Kail- 
v a \ s As to m\* Hoi. anabh liiend. Mr H mg.i I\<r, T much regret the 
levity with winch he treated what must he a serious subject. There w^as 
great laughter on that side as well as in other parts of the H'mse and this 
I deeply deplore Tl almost brings home to me the truth of what I have 
read in several papers (hat this noble building is referred to as the gas- 
w’orhs T can now realise wl at is meant by gas-works, I thought it 
referred to its being a round building, bid I am afraid ft refers to other 
things 

Another point is, whom are we proposing to pass a vote of censure on? 
Ts it the Kailwnv Board 0 Is it the Government of India who have had 
absolulelv n thing to do with this matter, cfe^are w r e passing a vote of 
censure on the Local Government 0 It se&Kbtd me it is a matter for 
the Local Government whose official® directd^Hfe J)oliee to resist the action 
of the rioters and it w'ns also the Local CMpfbment w r ho authorised the 
calling out of the Auviliarx Force to prbtoct^OTie station and T do not think 
it at all seemly on our purl to discuss what the Local Government have done 
before w r e 1 now a ‘Teat d< al more about it The Honourable "Member for 
Commerce has been frnnkne® , itself in the information that he has convoyed 
to this TL use and T do think tbit we should have accepted bis statement 
and not brought on anv further discussion in the matter. On those grounds, 
Sir, I strongly resist this vote of censure 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: T assure vou that when T am spoaking on this occasion 
T am not speaking in a light-hearlad mo'd nor am T actuated by any politi- 
cal feeling in makin^ mv speech T also assure vou that T nm sneaking 
with a full sense of mv responsibility not onlv to this Hondo but to the 
labour movement in this country And T give you a further assurance that* 
in speaking T have nothing but the interests of the workers at Kb^ragppr 
in mv mind. Sir, the adjournment motion waR made necessary because 
more than 10,000 workers are now in danger of being starved— not only 
the workers themselves but their wives and children. Ts this not a matter 
which isurgent? Is this not a matter which is of nulflic ijnnortance and 
if this House is not going to consider a matter like this^s a matter of 
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urgent public importance and if questions of £. s.'d., as one of my Honour- 
able friends said flhe other day, are matters of public importance and not 
the lives of ten thousand \yqfkers — I s my that this House will be failing 
in its duty, this House will be .shoeing that it represents only those people 
who have got money, that it represents those people who care for money 
but do not care for the lives of human beings 

The causes of the situation which has arisen were detailed by my 
Honourable fnend, Mr Jogiuli. The 'people at Kharagpur feel that their 
employment is insecure They feel that they have been ill-treated by their 
superiors. They feci that they do not get sufficient wages. These 
grievances nmy be real, may not be real, — I am not discussing whether they 
are real or not The question which comes up m this House this afternoon 
is whether the authorities who are in charge of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway 
have dealt with the employees m a manner worthy of their responsibilities 
and I feel that they have not done so. Mr Jogiah has clearly explained 
that the employees of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway expressed their grievances, 
made representations, sent memorials and sent deputations to the railway 
authorities first about the middle of November It is now more than three 
months since the first deputation was sent and during these three months 
the employees of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway have not got redress Tf a 
largo number of workers who are illiterate, who are almost starving cannot 
feel exasperated after waiting for three months, what can thev do, I ask 
the Honourable Members of this House If they themselves had been 
getting Bs. 9 a month if their emplovment had been insecure, as the em- 
ployment of these railwav workers is, and if after patientlv waiting for 
3 months thev do not secure redress, what will thev do? Sir, I am not one 
of thoso people who like workers going on a strike: much Icrs do I like 
workers going on a lightning strike But when I think of this matter, 
I think of the illiteracy of the people Are thev responsible for their 
illiteracy ? T think of their unorganised state Are thov resnonsible for being 
unorganised? Sir, it is fiNh Government which has kept them illiterate 
and ignorant and has denlSneduoation to them Tf these people had been 
educated thev would not have gone on a lightning strike • thev would have 
gone on a strike in br orderlv a manner as the English workers do The 
immediate cause of the strike has been described bv mv TT nourahle friend 
Mr Joginh and T do not wish to go into that matter But the matter which 
this House has got to consider is thiR. 'whether it was ri"ht *or the railwav 
authorities to use not only the police hut the Auxiliary F rce 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) On a point of order The Auxiliary Force was called out by the 
District Magistrate and not bv the railway authorities 

Hr. Iff. H. Joshi: I am speaking of the Government of Ipdia Is not 
the Government of India responsible for the use of the Auxiliary Force? 

T%e Honourable Sir Charles Innes: At any rate the railway company 
fe not. 

i* 

Hr. Iff. H, Joshi: Tt is said that property was attacked. But where 
is the proof that any houses were broken or set on fire. We know that 
the only thing admitted is that some people went to the platform. If some 
people wenffto the platform, you had your legal remedy. You should? 
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have served warrants on them. (Laughter.) Certainly, if any other man 
goes there, he is not shot or bayoneted. There is a further objectionable 
feature of the action of the Government of India or the agents of the 
Government of India. Now, who are these Auxiliary Force people. They 
are the officers of the liailway under whom these people are working. Is 
it a sound principle that the employers’ should be given the power of the 
military when their employees either go on strike or are locked out? It is 
the officers of the Kailways who form the Auxiliary Force. They may be 
Anglo-Indians or Europeans or Indians. I do not care. It was wrong on 
the part of the Government of India and it was wrong on the part of the 
Local Government to use the employers against the employees during a 
strike and to arm them with bayonets and with fire-arms. Sir, the people 
were shot and they were bayoneted. It is said that the injuries are slight 
and not serious, the point remains. Is it right that when people go 
on strike or are locked out Government should at once use the military 
U put them down? Js it done in am other country in the world? It is 
done in no other part of the world. Win is it done in India? This is 
not the first time in which the military has been used. I have seen the 
military and tiie police firing and using these deadly weapons not only in 
Kharagpur but in many big stiikes. There is hardly any big strike in which 
the military is not called out, in which the military do not fin* and use 
these deadly weapons. Is it right that the (hn eminent, of India should 
allow such things to be done in the name of law and order? There are 
Governments in other countries maintaining law and order but they do 
not use the military during a strike I want to ask the Government whether 
they realise their ri sponsifwlily as the Government of this country towards 
the poor workers *it Kh iragpur If they d > «-o, I appeal tp them to institute 
an impartial inquiry into the onuses and incidents of the strike and let, 
them find out whether shooting and the i e of bayonets w T as necessary. 

If the committee decides that the workers had done things which people 
in other countries do not do, then certainly the public will know whether 
these people who used fire-arms were right. 

Then I would like the Government of Indiaf-ttbt only to make an inquiry 
into the incidents of the shooting but I woullf like the Government of 
India to go into the root cause of this strike. Let them find out why 
this strike took place. Let them appoint an arbitrator. Industrial disputes 
take place in all countries in the world. They do not take place only in 
India but it is only in India that the workers have no remedy either from 
the Government or from the public against their employers. If such a 
dispute had arisen in England, T am quite sure the Government would have 
moved. They would have appointed a committee to inquire. They would 
have appointed a conciliation board. There are several kinds of 
machinery available in England and in other parts of the world whenever 
disputes arise But in India no such remedy lies with the workers. The 
agent is considered to be responsible for everything. Is it right that the 
Government of India should act ns the government of a barbarous or un- 
civilised country? I ask the Government of India whether it is right that* 
the workers in this country should have no opportunity of having their 
disputes with the employers settled by means of conciliation or by means 
of arbitration. Onlv recently a dispute arose on the South Indian Bailwav 
end the dispute was settled very easily by one of the Members of this 
Assembly who is sitting on the Government Benches. *Tf the Government 
-of India had appointed an arbitrator like the one who was appointed by the 
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South Indian Railway I am sure this dispute would have been settled. 
May I ask, Sir, if the Government had failed in their duty some time ago, 
if the) will mend matters now. Let them appoint an arbitrator, let them 
appoint a committee of inejuiry to go into the causes of this strike and I 
assure you this strike will end in no time. I assure the Honourable the 
Commerce Member on behalf of the workers of Kharagpur and I assure 
you, after lull knowledge ofthe men who are working there, that they are 
not actuated by political motives as Colonel Gidnev has said. The presi- 
dent of the Union is Mr. V. V Giri, son of Mr. Jogiah, who had the horn ur 
of moving this adjournment — a man who is very mild, very peaceful and 
very reasonable, perhaps I may say more mild, more reasonable than I 
shall bff or T am When the Union >s under the control of a man like 
Mr. Giri, I am quite sure the men will be reasonable But how can the men 
bo reasonable when the other side is unreasonable? T therefore appeal to 
the Honourable the Commerce Member to take steps to appoint some arbi- 
trator and find out sonic machinery b\ which the grievances of the workers 
will be inquired into It is no good merely saving that the Agent will look 
info the matter. The Agent has failed in his dutv and I hope the Govern- 
ment of India will not fail in its dutv but if the Government of India fails 
in its duty, T want to ask this House whether it is goin? t') fail in its duty. 
If the Honourable the Commerce Member does not promise to appoint an 
arbitrator, or does not promise to appoint a committee of inquiry, this 
House will not foil to pass Oik vote of censure upon a Government which 
fails to do its duty towards its subjects 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 think that 1 have got some com- 
plaint in respect of this motion for adjournment Ever since this un- 
happy occurrence T have made it mv business to keep in touch w ith niv 
fnends Mr. Joshi and Mr. Jogiah find I have done m\ best to give them 
nil the information that I have got as soon as possible I wav perfect 1\ 
willing to work with them as far as I could and what is the reward I have 
got — a motion for adjournment, a vote of censure upon the Government, 
and that, Sir, nt a time \$hen admittedly neither the one side nor the 
ether is in full possession of the facts I venture to sa\ that these mo- 
tions for adjournment are getting too common It is becoming a matter 
of daily occurrence and mv Honourable friends opposite use their big 
battalions to move votes of censure upon Government. And what is the 
inevitable result? 

The inevitable result will be that wo shall cease to take any notice of 
these so-called votes of censure. This is my 14th Session in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. It is a body that I have the highest respect for, and I 
do think that the Legislative Assembly will be well advised to make spar- 
ing and reasonable use of weapons which ought to bo got out very seldom.- 

Now, Sir, lot me get back to Mr. Jogiah s motion. I understand, 
Sir, his position is that he w’ants to censure the Government 
t 5 P - M * i n order to draw the attention of this House, first, to the con- 
duct of the railway administration in disregarding the grievances of rail- 
way subordinates. Now, Sir, I will meet him at once on that ground. 

I say that* in five and a half years’ experience of administration of the 
Indian Railways, I have never yet had a case where the Agent of the 
railway has so gone out of his way to extend sympathetic and considerate 
hearing lo grievances put before him by his Union. In November 
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idfct the Agent met the Committee of the Union; the* Committee of tlie 
Union produced a statement of some 50 pages ot print and the Agent 
spent hours in going through £ach and even dctiiil of that statement. 
Naturally he could nor in the course of even 5^ hours immediately deal 
with each and every point raised, and consequently the Agent promised 
that he would send a detailed written reply, and'hc did. On the 18tli of 
January he sent to the Union n long reply on every one of their grievan- 
ces. I have not pot much time and 1 cannot go into each of them' griev- 
ances, but let me just show how far the Agent has gone in trying to 
work with this Union — and mind you, one of the main complaints is that 
Agents will not vuk with their Unions, llcrc you have a case where 
the Agent lias been working with the Union throughout this matter. 

One of the complaints tiny made was what they call insecurity of 
service, and the Ager 4 in onsultation with the Union (h vised a new 
procedure. Notice of inquin together with a charge sheet will |L>e sent 
to the Secretary of the Union and the President of the Union if desired 
stating the date and time of tin inquiry to be held so as to enable them 
to attend if they 1 wish to do so There are some Members of this House, 
^ir, who might think that the Agent lias gone too far in the w r ay of meet- 
ing the Union, but at any rate it sli nvs the Agent ha-- gone a long way 
to meet tlu* Union hi dealing with this grievance of insecurity of service. 
Then again, Sii. th *y complain oi insufficiency of pay. Well, Sir, what 
their complaint was w T ns that (hey wanted increases of pay ranging from 
100 to 150 per rent. The Agent -- unfortunately his line is not doing 
very w T cll at tlu* moment and he was not able exactly to met t them in 
that matter —but be did promise that wherever the minimum wage in 
any particular cum neined low lie would to into the matter. Now, Sir, 
if the House is #.wing to e< nsiuv me for the railway administration not 
faying proper alb ntion to the grievances o* the subordinate employees 
cii this railway, they are going to censure tlu* Union of the ilailwny itself 
that. Union which is presided over by Mr. JogialUs son. When the Agent 
gave this n ply to tlu* Union the Union had a meeting and they definitely 
decided that tlu y would not strike, and the Union officials I am glad to 
say — and T am sure Mr. 'Jogiah will bear me out always did their very 
best to prevent this strike coming off. Now* if the Union was satisfied — 
at any rat(* they decided tlirv would not strike-- w’liat right has this ITouaC 
t o censure the Govi rntnent because the Agent has not given u satisfactory 
reply to these men and because he wns unsympathetic* in his attitude? 

Then, Sir, let me *ome to tlu* next ground on which the Government 
rre to lie censured. We are going to be censured because of the action 
cf Government in calling out the Auxiliary Force. Now, Sir, after the 
Union in a formal meeting had decided that they would not strike, and 
after the matter we hoped had blown over altogether, this very unfortun- 
ate occurrence of this man, Mr. Naidu, who is a clerk In one of the offices 
in Kharagpur and who is also the Secretary of the Union, occurred. Mr. 
Naidu was transferred from his office to work under the Executive Officer 
in the Housing Department in order to assist in the allotment of quarters. 
That is one of the grievances of the Union and the railway authorities 
definitely thought that they were doing the Union a service in appointing 
the Branch Secretary to assist, in this matter. But the order was unfor- 
tunately worded. Mr Naidu thought that he was being transferred per- 
manently and that it was a case of what is technically knojvn as victimisa- 
tion, and that occasioned further trouble among the men. I have already 
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told the House of the fact that as soon as the matter was bi ought to the 
notice of the Agent, he cancelled the fine imposed on Mr. Naidu and 
' directed the order to be explained to the workmen, that there was no 
victimisation and no permanent transfer of Mr. Naidu and that he was 
merely being asked to Assist the Executive Officer in the allotment of 
quarters. Upon that the men went back to work. 

Sir, Mr. Joshi talked of these ignorant and illiterate men. 1 will not go 
into the question of who is responsible for that. But, Sir, 1 agree that 
this ignorance and this illiteracy on the part of our railway workers is a 
real danger. And why is it a real danger? Mr. Joshi can answer that 
question and ‘Diwan Chaman Lall can answer it. It is a real danger 
because we get coming down to Kharagpur gentlemen irom Calcutta — 1 
will not mention their names — but they are gentlemen who are out to 
advertise themselves, to advertise themselves by stirring up trouble on 
the Bailways and by stirring up trouble between capital and labour, and 
they work on inflammable and dangerous material. This is what has hap- 
pened in this case. A few days after the whole matter had blown over 
they had this meeting on the 11th February. 1 do not know what hap- 
pened there, but apparently the whole question of this man Naidu was 
brought up again, and the whole meeting burst out of the meeting hall 
and rushed to the station; they attacked the signal cubins; they stopped 
1 rains from moving and stopped work in the yard, and Mr Joshi says 
no property was attacked! Air. Joshi and Mr. Banga Iver think that the 
officers should have done nothing but serve warrants or writs or whatever 
the correct term is on the mob 1 Sir, let Mr. Joshi be sensible. Let 
him try to realize the difficulties which a District Magistrate or nnv Dis- 
trict Officer meets on occasions like that Let him Irv to think of the 
difficulties he has to face In all inv service 1 have never myself had to 
deal with a riot of that kind, and whenever 1 have heard of a District 
Magistrate or other District Officer attacked for wdiat lie has done in a 
difficult state of things of that kind, when he lias to make up his mind 
on the spur of the moment nnd has to si and # I he racket of his decision 
if it is wrong, I say to myself, ‘‘There but for the grace of (rod goes 
Charles Innes”. And that, Sir, is what T should like every Member of 
this House to say. Then, Sir, Mr. Banga Iyer suggested that nil would 
be well if Government would only dismiss somebody, somebody con- 
nected with the action taken at Kharagpur. And, Sir, my reply to 
Mr. Banga Ivor is that, as long as I am a Member of the Government of 
India, no district officer in India will be punished or penalized for trying 
to do his duty in circumstances of that kind (Applause.) 

Sir, I regret this unfortunate occurrence as much as anvbody. I do 
say it is unfortunate that the bayonets had to be used, but I am assured 
by the Agent that the only alternative to the use of the bayonet was the 
use of fire arms; and had fire-arms been used we should have had a much 
worse situation. After all what was the damage done? Twelve wounds 
of a superficial kind, just little pricks. Three of them were rather more 
serious, but even so not very serious. 

M. Joshi: What was the damage done to the railway station? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The damage done to the railway 
station was that a disorderly mob of men had taken possession of the station, 
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"were holding up the station staff and trying to put the signal cabins out 
of action. We, who are responsible for the running of the Indian railway 
system, know the grave danger of a situation of that kind. Let me get 
l ack to the facts. 1 am sorry I have got warm but I think Mr. Joshi de- 
served it. As I understand it, this motion of adjournment is to censure 
-Government because of the calling out of the Auxiliary Force and because 
of the use of force on the Kharagpur platform. Mr. Jogiah and Mr. 
Kanga Iyer have given you one version of the case. I have given the 
version which has been supplied to me by the railway authorities. It 
may be that the two versions do not actually square, but how are we 
going to decide which of the two versions is correct? And that is why I 
say, Sir, that it is absolutely wrong for this House to pass a motion for 
adjournment to-day and to censure Government when admittedly they 
do not know the full facts. Mr. Joshi suggests that I should appoint a 
•committee of inquiry. Sir, if Mr. Joshi had wanted me to take action, 
I would suggest chat it was wrong for him to associate himself with any 
motion of censure of this kind. I suggest that the real danger of a mo- 
tion of censure of this kind, which no doubt will be carried — I see all the 
•serried ranks in front of me — is this. You have what Mr. Joshi calls these 
israorant, illiterate men at Kharagpur. They will misunderstand any ac- 
tion of this kind to-day. Mr. Joshi called ihom “starving’*. Let this 
House see to it that they do not prolong that starvation by passing this 
motion. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I regret 
very much the difficulty in which Sir Charles Innes is placed in view Of this 
motion for adjournment, but I submit, Sir, that we are quite within our 
rights in moving this motion for adjournment because of the seriousness 
of the situation at Kharagpur. We may not h..ve all the facts, we may not 
have very detailed information, but I say, Sir, we have enough facts to 
justify our action ; and the action that we intend to take in moving this 
motion for adjournment is to censure the local agents of the Government 
in resorting to the bayoneting of the strikers there and opening fire upon 
them. That is a definite matter for investigation by the Government. It 
is a definite matter which we on this side of the House know very well is of 
supreme importance and T have yet to hear one word of regret from the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes .... 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I did express regret. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: I say, Sir, there yvas no need for Colonel Gidney 
to take a view of the situation which I might call the button-hole view 
(Laughter), — the sort of hoity-toity attitude that he adopted towards the 
Indian workers. He himself seems to take for granted that these workers 
were rioting. On his own statement he has told us. that he wants more 
information regarding the Rtrike. He wants more information regarding 
what he is pleased to call rioting, and yet that does not prevent him in 
the least from calling these men " rioters ”. What are the facts? Were 
they rioters? I deny the charge. I say they were not rioters. The in- 
formation placed before the House does not convince any man that these 
men were resorting to any form of riot. Here is a statement T have. 

LieuL-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Were they out for a picnic? 

0 Mr. Oham a n Lall: They were out to be made the ‘targets of your 
bayonets. 
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Mr. President: Order, order. Honourable Members must' address the 
Chair. 

Mr. Oh&man Lall: Sir, I will address the Honourable Member through 
you: they were out in order to be made the targets of the bayonets of 
the members of the Auxiliary Force. Then the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes made the statement that the Auxiliary Force has nothing to do with 
the railway. May I ask the Honourable Member whether the head of the 
Auxiliary Force, Colonel Anderson, is not the Executive Head of the Station 
Committee? Is he or is he not connected with the Railway Administra- 
tion ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: What I said, Sir, was that the 
Auxiliary Force had been called out by the District Magistrate and not by 
the Railway. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Was he the head of the Auxiliary Force, and was 
he not a railway man ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : 1 do not know. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: The question, Sir, is a very pertinent one because 
you are resorting to these methods by which you intend to cow down the 
Indian worker. It is most disgraceful that the Indian workers should have 
been treated in this abominable fashion. I say, Sir, that no man has 
any right to take the law into his own hands. (Hear, hear.) No man 
has the right in this fashion to take the law into his own hands to the 
detriment of other people ’s lives ; and if Honourable Members do not under- 
stand that, they will understand it because they are in my opinion setting 
a very bad example to the strikers and workers of this country. If you, 
on the slightest provocation, turn round and use your bayonets on strikers, 
the only remedy then in the hands of the strikers is to use those same 
fire-arms and bayonets against you. Is that a delectable state of affairs? 
Do you consider that a desirable state of affairs ? You are setting a very 
wrong example to the strikers. The only remedy they will have is to follow 
the same example. What are the actual facts? Here is a statement by 
the Agent himself. He does not sav that there was any necessity to resort 
to fire-arm^ or to bayoneting on the ground that these men were out of 
hand or were indulging in stone -throwing. He does not say that. What 
he says is that “owing to the violence of the strikers*’ (Laughter) — 
Honourable Members will laugh with the other side of the mouth when 
they hear the rest of it — the Agent says that “ owing to the violence of 
the strikers, who invaded the Kharagpur station ” — where is the statement 
in which these men were said to be indulging in s tone- thro wing i because 
the only ground advanced for the use of fire-arms and of bayonets against 
these workers was that these men had indulged in stone throwing? But it 
is alleged they merely invaded the station I (An Honourable Member : “How 
many?”) — 400 of them are supposed to have invaded the station. ” On 
Friday the District Magistrate was present and ordered the mobilization of 
the Ipcal contingent of the Auxiliary Force, and the station was cleared 
without resort to firing.”. Had there- been any damage to property done 
by them? No. Was any official hurt? No. And yet they cleared these 
men from the station premises with their bayonets, wounding several of 
them. We say, Sir, that they had no justification whatever. We do npt 
wish to attribute any ill motives to the Government since the bayoneting 
was not by order of Honourable Members opposite, but we do attribute 
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very serious motives to the men on the spot, and we are bringing in this 
motion for adjournment with the idea that you must institute an inquiry 
into the conduct of the local officials who resorted, or who allowed the 
District Magistrate and the volunteers to resort to, this sort of action* 
Now even under the law the right of private defence is given, but when even 
an official exceeds that right, the remedy is in the hands of the 
private citizen. There is not the slightest doubt that even under the law 
the position is perfectly clear. Did the men on the spot, the officials who 
were under the orders of the District Magistrate, have any justification 
whatsoever in resorting to this extreme step? Did they have any justifica- 
tion? We waDt the facts about that. We want you to institute a proper 
and impartial inquiry. 

Then, Sir, all the facts point to this, that there was really no justifica- 
tion, as far as we have been able to gather. If there was, why did the 
Government resort to the censoring of messages from Kharagpur? For 
days we were without information; for days we could not get at the facts. 
We had to postpone our motion for adjournment day before yesterday. The 
Honourable Member knows that. (Laughter.) I regret very much that 
the Honourable Members opposite are taking this matter so very lightly. 
It is not a matter to be taken lightly. Whenever Indian workers are being 
treated in this fashion (Laughter) — no doubt Honourable gentlemen on the 
opposite side can laugh, but it is not a matter for laughter at all as you 
will learn to your cost if you do not pay sufficient attention to the manner 
in which local officers are behaving towards the Indian workers. Sir, I cal! 
attention to the fact that the reports in the newspapers point to this that 
there could have been no justification for the action taken. There is the 
very suspicious factor, as T pointed out, of tb^ censorship. Why should 
there have been any necessity to censor messages? Why was there any 
necessity? Where was the necessity for prohibiting meetings of these 
workers under section 144 if all that you had done was done with a clear 
conscience? I say, Sir, that what was done was not done with a clear 
conscience. It was highhanded action, tyrannical action, and the result 
of that was that many di these workers were bayoneted and some fired 
upon I hold in my hand a telegram which arrived this morning from the 
President of the Association. He says : 

“ Rtrike stiffening and (spreading. Strikers observing strictest non-violence 
(Laughter) despite intimidation by Atfxiliarv Forces. Union signboard thrown away. 
Union flag found Monday in Indian women’s latrine Great indignation prevails, also 
threats of eviction from quarters, threats of non-payment of wages due for January 
inform Members Assembly pray fight just cause.” 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes: I understand the wages have been 
paid. 

HT- Gh&man Lall: I am very glad to hear that. 

“ Oblige issue appeal financial support strikers’ families immediately. Goswami 
and other leaders here studying situation Reply to Chaman Lall’s wire ttnion version 
from evidence received as follows— cabin captured by Auxiliary Force, not by strikers 
'./Laughter). ’* 

The Auxiliary Force volunteers rushed to the cabin because they thought 
that the cabin would be in danger if they did not go and occupy it and from 
that cabin they did Btart against these workers with their bayonets and 
they* did use their fire-arms. 

“ Evidence shows persons shot not by police but Auxiliary Force. No deaths* four 
wounded persons m hospital. Twelve treated; others received minor injuries. 

F 2 
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Now, Sir, this is a very definite statement and I want to draw the atten- 
tion of the Government to the statement, because 1 find that Honourable 
Members are not quite taking this matter as they should be taking it. 
We, on our side, feel that although Sir Charles Innes considers the motion 
for adjournment should not be used as often as it has been in this Assembly, 
we have no other way of bringing effectively to the notice of the Govern- 
ment such brutal treatment meted out to the workers as has been meted 
out to them at Kharagpur. We have every right to bring to the notice of 
both the public and the Government matters of this kind in this particular 
manner. Sir, there is no doubt that Sir Charles Innes is afraid that men 
coming down from Calcutta would stir up trouble at Kharagpur. If there 
are men gomg down from Calcutta — one Honourable Member of this 
Assembly, Mr. T. C. Goswami, has already, I understand from the 
telegrams I received, gone down to Kharagpur, — if he is going down 
there, he is going to investigate the true causes that have led to the 
strike and the true causes which have resulted in the firing, and the true 
causes which have resulted in the bayoneting of the strikers. Is that 
a very wrong thing for an Honourable Member to do in pursuance of his 
-duty? I say no. You can turn it into political capital for your purposes. 
You can prevent these men from going to Kharagpur but I say that Honour- 
able Members over there are ultimately responsible for preventing the 
•spread of information and news from that quarter. To us here what other 
course is open except to get correct information, and that is being made 
political Oapital of by my Honourable friend. I say, Sir, a very grave wrong 
has been done to the workers at Kharagpur. My Honourable friend related 
the story as to how the strike was called off last time. He does surely know 
that the strike was called off because at the very last moment when the 
general meeting was being held the Agent sent information that he would hold 
an enquiry into their grievances. The men were not satisfied with the sort 
of enquiry that was held and insisted upon a joint enquiry which, to this 
day, has not been given to them. That is the reason why the Btrike was 
called on. There are other grievances of the men which I need not go 
into, grievances of whatever kind they may be ; yet the fact remains that 
in pursuance of their policy of intimidating workers, the local officials have 
been guilty of assaulting those workers with the bavonet and by firing 
upon them, and that is a policy which ought to be condemned by this 
House, that is a policy which no civilised Government ought to condone. 
Has England ever, even in the case of a general strike, permitted such 
action to be taken without some sort of a public enquiry being instituted 
afterwards? Here what we ask you to do is this. In justification of the 
position which Honourable Members have taken up what we ask, Sir, the 
Government to-dav is to institute a judicial enquiry into the firing upon the 
workers and the bovoneting of the workers, and that is the onlv thing that 
wdll satisfv Members on this side of the House All that we ask you, as 
mv Honourable friend Mr Joshi has asked Honourable Members over there, 
is that ihev should institute an impartial enquiry into the grievances of the 
railVav workmen of the Bengal Nagpur Railway* Those are the two crucial 
points «nd T cannot see whv Honourable Members sitting opposite should 
object to our demand for an impartial enquiry into these two matters; and 
it is because we know that thev have not the slightest intention of institu- 
ting any impartial enquiry into these matters that we are now pressing our 
motion few adjournment in order to censure the action of the Government 
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in this behalf. If my Honourable friend is prepared to give me that assur- 
ance on the floor of this House, I am certain Honourable Members on this 
side will be prepared to withdraw this motion — if he is prepared to give an 
assurance that an impartial judicial enquiry will be hold into the bayoneting 
of these workers and that an impartial enquiry will be held into their 
grievances. I do not know what the Honourable Member intends to do. 
But we are convinced that ho does not intend to do this, and it is because 
we are convinced of this that we intend to press this motion to its logical 
conclusion. 

And finally, Sir, I w'ant to idd one word, and that is, whatever may be 
the view's of my friends over there, I want my European and Anglo-Indian 
friends to remember thi«, that ro Indian life should be treated lightly. I 
want them to remember this. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Who wants that thev should be treated lightly? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Tn that case T hope my Honourable friend will be 
voting with us in this lobby On the other hand, T want them to remember 
that there is such a thing as humanity, that there is such a thing as civilisa- 
tion Let us not turn ourselves into more brutpB, mere beasts, bv condoning 
the action of the Dyeritcs of Kharagpur Let us behave as civilised mortala 
and let us, when the wrong has been done trv our best to right that wTong. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I do 
not want *o detain the House with manv observations, but T must make a 
few remarks on one aspect of this ease Singularly unfortunate as this 
motion for adjournment was to-dav from the point of view' of Government 
business, I think possibK it may have good results if it has convinced the 
House of the danger of moving motions of adjournment of this character 
in matters which are not the direct concern 1 the Govemmen f of India. 
It can only result, as it has to-dav resulted, in statements being made 
which must prejudice the position of those w r ho have - f akon action in pre- 
serving law and order It would bo singularly unfortunate if this House 
should take up the position that whenever there is a riot anywhere in 
British India — it does not rno.Mer wdiether the rioters are railway workers 
or anybody else for it must be supposed that we cannot differentiate be- 
tween rioters who are railwuw workers and rioters who are agricultural 
labourers — the adjournment should bo moved. Is there any special sanc- 
ti f v attaching to railwav workers rather than agricultural labourers, whom 
mv friend Mr. Joshi was not so anxious to defend the other dnv 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Whin? 

\ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable 
friend well knows when. If this House takes up the posi- 
tion that whenever a riot occurs and there is collision between the 
police or other forces of law and ordpr, it is right for" the adjournment of 
this House to be moved. If so if will create a serious position Let us 
look at it from the broader constitutional point of view There jb the Gov- 
emmon 4 of Tndia and there is the Central Legislature Matters agitated 
in the Central Legislature should he matters whieh concern the Govern- 
ment of Tndia There are Provincial Governments and there are Provincial 
Legislatures and the matter** to he agitated in those Legislatures should 
be matters which concern those Governments. T submit to this House 
that it will be extremely unwise to take iany othfer view * If bv bringing 
motions of censure .... 
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Mr. M- 8. Aney (Bferar Representative) : On a point of order, Sir, when 
this question was first raised, this was the very objection taken that the 
question was one relating to the province and should not be discussed here. 
The Chair has ruled that this question could be discussed here Is the 
Honourable Member in order in pointing out the same objection again? 

Mr. President: The Chair had ruled that it was not for the Chair to 
disallow this motion on the ground that it did not relate to a matter which 
was the primary concern ot the Governor General in Council. On that 
ground the Viceroy alone could interfere and the Chair had no power 
under the adjournment rules. Beyond that the Chair did not go and it 
was quite open to the Honourable Member to point out to this House to 
vote against a motion relating to a matter of provincial concern. In doing 
so, the Homo Member was not in any wav questioning the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddim&n: I am obliged to you, Sir- 
Nothing was farther from me than to question your ruling. You have 
expressed my position entirely accurately. I seriously ask tips House, 
apart from the merits or demerits of this motion, to deprecate the exer- 
cise of this power If it does not, it will get itself into a very unfortu- 
nate position, and that, Sir, iR what I have to say on the general consti- 
tutional position. 

I now turn to the contention that undue force was used on this par- 
ticular occasion. Now, Sir, wo have the statement that Sir Charles Innes 
has given to this House He has given all information to the House in a 
most frank way. He has agreed 1o answer short notice questions. He 
has made a statement and placed at the disposal of the House all the in- 
formation he had. I submit he haw treated the House very well in that 
matter. On the information given, what do we find? We find that these 
people came and occupied the station platform. They theji proceeded to 
try and take possession of the Signal Cabin. I ask this House to consider 
wha.t is the result of having a mob in a Signal Cabin? Who is going to 
suffer? I will tell the House who is going to suffer. It is the innocent 
passengers in the trains, and those will not be Anglo-Indians or anybody 
else but the general class of passengers. T cannot imagine anything more 
dangerous than the occupation of a cabin at a big railway junction by a 
jnob. J 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Bayoneting took place in the railway yard. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The next point I notice is 
that with singular celerity the leading officials of the place were present. 
Almost immediately apparently after iho mob got on to the platform the 
District Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police and other officials 
arrived. They went and told the crowd to leave the platform. They 
endeavoured to persuade them to do so; they succeeded in clearing the 
place as far as the motor car landing on the Midnapore platform; they 
were unable to go anv further- And why? Because they were stoned 
with ballast Is there no violence in that? Is a stone on your head no 
violence? Mr Dalrymple was hit on the head with o stone. Others were 
alsq struck Does my Honourable friend opposite sav that there was no 
violence bv the mob? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: After the bayoneting. 

“fltii Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Is that peaceful persuasion? 
It was not after the bayoneting. It was before the bayoneting. The 
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District Magistrate {therefore authorised the calling out oi the Auxiliary 
Force and the Armed Police. The crowd at ,this time obviously getting 
out of hand was making an attempt to enter the signal cabins. Alter 
the arrival of the Auxiliary Force on the platform, orders were issued to 
clear both endR of the station yard and to place guards there. This was 
after officials holding high rank had been assaulted with stones and after 
overy alternative had failed. That is the statement I 
have here. My Honourable friend may have a better state- 
ment somewhere else The information we have had we have supplied 
to the House and the information not only justifies the action taken but in 
my opinion was very correct action It is said, “We do not want to 
censure the Government of India, but the man on the spot/’ What do 
you want to censure the man on the spot for? What is the use of cen- 
suring the man on the spot if he has done his duty? What will happen 
if you do so? Then will be not one District Magistrate in India who 
will not feel thni thiR House is not behind him in the discharge of his func- 
tions. What will ,'he result be? The next time you have a riot, say at 
Rawalpindi, and the forces of law and order have to operate they will do 
so with a feeling that the Legislature of this country does not wish to 
support it f officers in their plain du, f y. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: How many people were bayoneted at Rawalpindi? 

Mr President: The Honourable Member docs not give way. Sir 
Alexander Muddiman 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, Mr. Joshi let the cat 

out of the bag this morning When speaking on a point of order, be took 
a point of argument. He said “What wo want to do is to censure Gov- 
ernment”, censure regardless of whether the Government ought to be 
censured oi not 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Censured because Government have failed in their 
duty. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: You said you wanted to 
censure Government whether they failed in '‘heir duty or not. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Becnuse Government have failed in their duty. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Mr- Joshi said the men 
were starving. Sir Charles Tunes has informed us that they had received 
their pay 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Rs 9 a month 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Pay, small or large, they 

got 

I do not *vish to detain the Bouse further Sir Charles Innes has dealt 
with the main question very thoroughly My main contentions ore these: 
this is a matter, in so far as the police side of it is concerned, which ought 
to be dealt with bv the Local Government and not to be considered in 
this House, and as far as these papers go, thev show nothing to deserve 
censure on the district authorities. (Applause.) 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member really thought that the 
‘motion related exclusively to a matter which was not the primary concern 
of the Governor General and therefore it was not proper for this Assembly 
to raise a debate on it, what prevented him from moving the Governor 
General to disallow it? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: We did not go to His Excel- 
lency, Sir, because we did not think it necessary. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Kural) : Sir, it is with great regret that 1 rise to say any- 
thing in this debate. My regret is due to the fact that in the unfortunate 
discussion of this unfortunate incident a great deal of heat has been im- 
parted, which I sincerely wish had been avoided. The occurrence was a 
most regrettable one, but the discussion of it has been, I am sorry to think, 
more regrettable because ihc question has not been approached in that 
spirit of calm considerate which the situation demanded- I wish to 
say at once that I am generally opposed to strikes. Every time anybody 
has approached me after a strike has been started, I have advised that the 
strike should be ended as early as possible. I do not like to encourage 
anyone in the matter of strikes, and therefore what I am going to say 
should be taken as coming from one who is anxious that there should be no 
strikes, for strikes mean a great deal of injury not only to the public but 
also to the men who go in for it Sir, there are certain points which have 
been raised which call for consideration. Speaking personally I do not 
wish that this motion should be regarded as a motion for the censure of 
the Government of India I think this should be regarded as a motion 
.to give an'topportunitv to Members who feel deeply in this connection to 
express their feelings to the Government, to ask for further information 
and to suggest means as to how this matter may he dealt with. So far as 
the question of the Government of India not being directly concerned is 
concerned, I submit that that pomt might well he waived. The Indian 
Auxiliary Force was used, bayonets were used, firing w^as resorted to. 
Those are unfortunate undeniable facts and they occurred in connection 
wi. + h the administration of a railway which iR a Central subject. T there- 
fore hope that the Honourable the Home Member and the Honourable 
Member for Commerce will recognise that there is justification for this 
House desiring to draw attention to the events that took place, and T wish 
that the motion should be regarded as merely one for drawing attention 
to what has taken place with a view , 4 o pointing out what calls for further 
enquiry and what requires further action 

Mr. President: I ma\ point out to the Honourable Member that a 
motion for adjournment, if carried, amounts to a vote of censure on Gov- 
ernment. It can have no other meaning. 

(An Honourable Member: “Withdraw it-”) 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Technically that is so. (An Honour- 
able Member: “It is meant to he a motion for censure”.) And my friend 
on my right says that it is meant to be a motion for censure. Yet I wish to 
make it clear that so far as I am concerned I regard this not as jl motion 
of censure hut as one affording an opportunity of giving expression to the 
feelings wdiich are entertained by many Honourable Members of this House, 
and to draw’ attention to facts wdiich might help Government and the public 
and the strikers to larrive at a proper solution of the unfortunate situation, 
and treating il as such T shall sav just a few words more. 

T <fo thifik that the men were ill-advised in going in the numbers they did 
to the railway station. At the same time I think that those officers who 
were present there, whether they were railway officers or the District Magis- 
trate, acted in unwuse and unjustifiable haste in calling out the Auxiliary 
Force and in ordering or allowing the use of the bayonets and firing. 1 
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submit that judging from all that I have heard and read the men who went 
to the railway platform evidently went with the idea ot asking their fellow- 
workers to go on strike. If I were convinced that they went on to the rail- 
way platform with a view to resort to violence, 1 should not be taking up' 
the time of the House, and 1 submit that there is one important fact which 
the Honourable Member will take note of in tliat connection. Not a single 
injury to any railway material or property has been even alleged. If the 
men were prompted by any desire localise any wrongful loss to the railway 
or to resort to lawless violence, we should have heard ot some injury done 
to some railway property there Bui we have not heard of any injury to 
any railway proper! \ Is it thereion mire 'sormble to ask the Honourable 
Member for Commerce to inh that the object of the men in going on to the 
railway platform was to inionn their fellow workers that they wanted them 
to goon strike? I submit it is perfectly legitimate, reasonable, permissible 
for a man to ask a fellow-worker to go on strike. The action may be wise 
or unwise, but it is permissible, and i* that was the whole object of the 
men who went to the station, I submit there should have been more 
patience exercised on the part of the authorities. I regret there was a want 
of patience a want of sufficient restraint shown by the men, but I do regret 
at the same time that a greater amount of impatience and a greater lack 
of restraint was shown by the officers and men who were in change of the 
station. Now, Sir, lot us just think what the position was. Some workers, 
as much our fellow-men as any Member sitting here, who are as much ser- 
vants of the public as any of those sitting here, have a grievance Thoy are 
led or misled, guided or misguided to resort to a strike, perhaps on insuffi- 
cient ground What is the right way to deal with them? Is it the right 
wav to call them and tell them that they must not behave foolishly, that 
the\ must not injure any railway property, but must get back to their homes 
and make their representation in a suitable manner? Is it inconceivable 
that such a course might have been adopted ana that it might have prevent- 
ed anv trouble? My Honourable friend the Finance Member disagrees. I 
regret it, but I hope he will agree that T am entitled to emphasize that point 
of view' before the House and ask even him to consider whether it is not a 
reasonable view’. These men w’ere railway men; they were trained as 
workers ; they were not hooligans from the streets ; they wore not vagabonds 
who had any ill intent. They had a grievance and the manner in which 
the officer in charge on the spot dealt with it urged them to resort to the 
method they did Thev mav have been unwise, but when the railway 
authorities found that they had taken that course, T submit more patience, 
more discretion should have boon shown, and I submit if it were, it would 
not have been necessary to call the Auxiliary Force, and most certainly not 
to ask them to resort to the action thev did. I grant that if a crowd assem- 
bles, and if after being duly asked to disperse, it does not difperse, the law 
gives the magistrate the power to sav that so much force shall be used as 
is necessary to disperse the crowd, but T ask anybody sitting on that side 
of the House to tell me whether tKe law permits any man to use more 
force than is necessary to disperse such a crowd Unless the crowd becomes 
violent or begins to resort, to lawless action, no man has anv authority under 
the law r to use the hnvonet on or to Rhoot a fellow man who mav be in the 
crowd, and if he does so he does H at bis peril T submit that as bayonet- 
ing and firing were resorted to the matter clearly calls for some notice from 
the Government of India Tf when mv Honourable friend the Member for 
Commerce spoke this morning and gave us the information he did, and said 
that the matter was undoubtedly unfortunate, if he had then said he was 
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waiting for further information and that on the receipt of that information 
he would institute an inquiry to find out whether the use of the bayonet and 
of fire-arms was justifiable in the circumstances of the case and if he had 
at the same time stated that, in his opinion or in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India bayoneting or firing were to be resorted to only in a ctase of 
clear necessity and not otherwise, that the Government disapproved their 
use unless there was a clear case made for it, and that if the Government 
found that such action had been resorted to without a clear case having 
been pade out, they would consider what action should be taken in the 
matter, the Honourable the Commerce Member would, I venture to think, 
have had the whole House with him, and he will still have the 
whole House with him, I venture to think, if he will make it 
clear that, without pronouncing a judgment upon the officers concerned, 
without giving up the District Magistrate, without giving up the Captain of 
the Auxiliary Force, without expressing any opinion as to the validity or in- 
validity of the action taken, he would still institute an inquiry to nnd out 
whether the resort to bayoneting and firing on this occasion was proper, 
was right, or whether though it was done honestly, yet it was done hastily, 
unwisely, and was unjustifiable If such an expression of opinion were made 
by the Honourable the Commerce Member, I think this matter would come 
down to ^its proper proportions. I grieve to think that in the heat that was 
generated on both sides in the debate the poor unfortunate men who have 
gone on strike may suffer. I do not wish them to suffer, I wish that thiB 
sad chapter should be ended as soon as possible, and T appeal to the Honour- 
able Membpr for Commerce io say that which will help to smooth the situ- 
ation and to solve it in the right manner. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. X. 0 . lfeogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muh amnmdan Rural) : Sir, the 
constitutional point raised by the Honourable the Home Member places us 
between the devil and the deep sea. There is the Government of India on 
the one hand, who object to our discussing this question on the floor of this 
House on the ground that this is a provincial subject, or rather that most 
of the points dealt with by Honourable Members relate to provincial sub- 
jects. On the other hand we have the President of the Bengal Legislative 
Council disallowing Resolutions on this very subject, evidently on the 
ground that they relate to a Central subject. I am afraid the Honourable 
the Home Member does not care to read the papers that come from Bengal, 
otherwise he would have seen that there were several Resolutions of which 
notice was given by Members of the Bengal Legislative Council, all of which 
were disallowed by the President 

An Honouftble Member: On what ground? 

Mr. X. 0 . Neogy : The ground is not stated. It must have been evident- 
ly on the ground that the question of Railways is a Central subject, but on 
what ground I do not care; the fact is they were not in a position to discuss 
this question in the local Council which you say is the proper forum for this 
subject. Where are we to go? When I rise to support this motion, I in- 
tend* it aft a censure not merely on the Department of my Honourable 
friend Sir Charles Innes, but also on the department presided over by my 
friend the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. Sir, mention was made 
this morning of the fart that telegrams relating to this question have been 
•censored by the postal authorities. It was either the Home Member or the 
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Commerce Member who said that action was evidently taken under the res- 
ponsibility of the Local Government. Sir, I myself am one of those un- 
fortunate men to whom some of these telegrams were sent, and I hold in 
my hand copy of a telegram which was suppressed under the authority of 
the Sub-Post Master of fhe Kharagpur Workshop Tost Office. This copy 
was sent to me by post. 1 will read out the text of the telegu§m; it was 
addressed to 18 Members of this House, dated the 14th : 

“ Situation extremely serious, shooting commenced when other methods could be 
resorted to. Seventeen people injured, Auxiliary railway forces employed including 
officers against whom serious complaints already exist, resulting in wholesale intimi- 
dation. Railway authorities obdurate. Move adjournment House, pray oo-operation 
Members.' * 

It is signed by my esteemed friend Mr. Giri, the President of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Union It was returned to him with this endorse- 
ment : 

“ The rrwssa^t cannot he accepted for transmission as laid down m rule 374 of the 
Postal Guide. 

Evidently when the Honourable the Home Member made the statement 
this morning that this also did not relate to the Central Government, he 
was labouring under the misconception that action must have been taken 
under section 5 of the Telegraph Act, under which the Local Government, 
or any officer authorised by the Local Government, is empowered, under 
certain circumstances, to censor and to prevent t lie transmission of certain 
telegrams Now Rir, he was absolutely under a misapprehension when he 
said that Rule 374 of the Post and Telegraph Guide says* 

“ Telegraph office! s hu required to refuse to accept any telegram which may be 
of a decidedly f bjci Lion tide or abitning character” 

So that m tins particular instance it was u subordinate of the Hon- 
ourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra’s Depai ment who took it upon him- 
self to hold back n telegram addressed, not to the strikers, not to possible 
sympathisers on the other sections of the Railway, for the purpose of 
fomenting strike, but to Members of this Assembly. I would rt quest the 
Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Milra to enquire as to whether he really 
o< ntrols the Post Office at Kharagpur, or is it the Agent of the Bengal 
N.iffpur Railway and the other local officers? 

Now, Sir, I come to Sir ( diaries Innes I concede that on a strict 
view of the matter the details relating to the shooting and bayoneting do 
not relate to a (hntral subject; but, Sir, my complaint against the Rail- 
way Department, against the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Railway, for 
whose action 1 suppose the Honourable Sir (diaries Tnnes accepts res- 
ponsibility, is about the systematic suppression of news. The incident 
cocurredfon the 11th. Hire we have a Calcutta newspaper dated the 16th 
Tebruaiy, and the complaint which it makes is that there is “a disgrace- 
ful conspiracy of silence, as disgraceful a conspiracy of silence as is pos- 
sible in any civilised country.’ ’ The paper pointed out that they could 
not get any information on some of the most important points involved 
in this matter either from the Agent’s Office, from the Headquarters 
Office which is situated at Calcutta, or from the news agencies. This is 
what it says * 

“ In spite of our bfcst efforts on Saturday last, no information whatever could be 
got from the Bengal Nagpur Railway head office at Kidderpur as to the occasion for 
the firing and the bayonet charges at all.” 

And remember, Sir, that Kharagpur is only 72 milefe from Calcutta. 
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An Honourable Member: What paper is that? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: The Bengalee , 

The Honourable 8ir Charles Izmes: What is the date of the paper? 

Mr. K^O. Neogy: It is dated February the 16th. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Izmes: They apparently had not seen the 
press communique of the 14th. 

Mr. X. O. Neogy: Tli ere is a postscript added to that article. I am 
trying to be as fair as possible to my Honourable friend. The first com- 
munication from the Agent is dated the 12th. I am confining myself to 
the point about the shooting and bayoneting. All that we gather from 
that communique is : 

“ At about 9 p.m., on Friday the llth instant a large body of B. N. Railway work- 
shop employees at Khiragpur proceeded to the Kharagpur Station and drove the 
Indian Traffic staff from the yard.” 

This is how the trouble started. Now this first communique, dated 
the 12th, says that a large body of the employees proceeded to the Kharag- 
pur station and drove the Indian Traffic staff from the yard. The second 
information on the subject is from the Associated Press of India, and this- 
is what it states : 

“ The following account of the B. N. Railway workmen is gathered from different 
sources ” 

and we find here that: 

in the late hours of the night 500 men went over to the station to request their 
brethren of the Traffic Department to sympathise with them and when returning to 
their quarters they were attacked by some loyal employees of the railway.” 

That is a different version. It is not over-lepient to the strikers, be- 
cause we find no mention here that firing or bayoneting had ever taken 
place. It is the report of the Associated Press; and you cannot call that 
very lenient to the strikors. Sir, the third statement is the statement 
dated February the 14th, in which for the first time the Agent admits the 
fact of firing and bayoneting, fully three days after the occurrence. And 
there again we find that it is not quite the same thing as was described 
in the previous communique. This is what it states — I give it in the 
words of the Bengalee : 

” Since the above was written we got an Associated Press message on Monday 
night purporting to be a statement of the Agent, B. N. Railway, which sai£ that the 
workshop hands on Friday evening having invaded the railway station ' me station 
was cleared without resort to firing * and that subsequently that night a body of 
rioters attacked a police guard with stones and brickbats and with previous permission* 
two shots were fired resulting in one of the mob being injured but not seriously.” 

There is a deliberate silence on the point as to who fired the shots and 
who did the bayoneting. 

Mr. £residezit: The Honourable Member has only* got five minutes 
more. * 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Now, Sir, the Honourable Sir Charles limes comes 
to the House this morning and sa;vs “The strikers had taken possession 
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of the station”. As time passes, the official version improves j and that 
is the point on which I want to censure the llailway Department; first 
because they suppressed the news as long as they could, and secondly 
because they have been cooking their reports a little. 

Sir, the Honourable the Horne Member enquired from Mr. Joshi, as to 
whether the strikers had dissipated tlieip pay. Sir, 1 find that dissipation 
was not m the line of the strikers. Here 1 hold in my hand a letter — it 
was never intended to be adduced as evidence in this connection. It is 
-a letter from an old retired officer of Government who was proceeding to 
Puri on that very night and whose train was held up at Kharagpur. He 
•writes to a relation of his at Delhi and says : 

“ There were drunkaidb there, even the European railway officials had joined them 
at Kharagpur. Consequently 1 had to bit up practically the whole time as your mother 
and grandmother wcie with us.” 

Just imagine the predicament of these poor passengers. It does not 
look as if the whole body of railway officials, Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
were a disciplined body merely working as members of the Auxiliary 
Force, and only responding to the lawful orders of the Magistrate, in the 
interest of peace and order. ( Cries of ‘‘Divide, divide”.) Sir, this is a 
little straw which shows which way the wind was blowing on that night 
at Kharagpur. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mltra (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, my friend, Mr. Neogy, has called into question the action 
of the Telegraph Office subordinates at Kharagpur in not transmitting 
certain messages which were addressed to him and to other Honourable 
Members of this House. Sir, on behalf of the Department, I am extremely 
sorry for any inconvenience that may have ♦ een caused to them thereby. 
I believe, however, that Mr. Neogy read out a message which concluded 
by asking the Members of this House to move a motion for adjournment . 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Was that the reason why it was not transmitted? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Now, Sir, the rule as it 
stands says this : 

“ Telegraph officers aie required to refuse to accept any telegram which may he of a 
decidedly objectionable or alarming character.” 

Now, Sir, a telegraph subordinate when he gets a message requesting 
-certain Members of this House to move the adjournment of the House 
may not unreasonably apprehend that the telegram is of an alarming 
character. However, Sir, we have not been placed in possession of the 
full facts of the case. T do not know yet whether that unfortunate tele- 
graph-master took that action of his own motion. M t v friend Mr. Neogy 
was not kind enough to give to thd House the complete rule. 

* 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will the Honourable Member enquire? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: T shall first give the rule. 
The rule proceeds < to state: 

“ In cases of doubt reference must be made by the Telegraph Office concerned to the 
authorities mentioned below.” 

Mr. X. 0. Neogy: There is no mention of that in my copy. 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Ultra: I do not know from what 
copy my Honourable friend read out. I am simply reading out from the 
statutory rule: 

“ Objectionable telegrams except those relating to military matters or at the head* 
quarters of Government should always be referred to the District Magistrate. When 
he is out of the station or not available they should be referred to the officer who is 
carrying out the current duties in his place.’' 

It is quite possible that that telegraph master showed the telegram to 
the District Magistrate who we know was on the spot and under the 
orders of the District Magistrate withheld the telegram . . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. As the debate has not been concluded 
6 by 6 p.m., I rule that it automatically terminates. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
21st February, 1927. 
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Monday, 2Ut February , 1927. 


The Assembly met in ihe Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN: 


The Right Honourable V. R. Srinivasa Rastri, P.C., M.L.A. (Madras: 
Nominated Nnn -Official) ; 

Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, KC, C.S.I., M.L.A. (East Central 
Punjab: Muhammadan), and 

Mr. Albert Melville Hayman, O.B.E., M.L.A. (Railway Board: 
Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

The Panama Immigration Law. 

525. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Panama 
Immigration Law has been passed by the Legislature of the Panama 
Republic, on the 26th October, 1926, whereby Indians, along with some 
other coloured nationalities, are forbidden to immigrate in future to the 
Republic, and those who are already domiciled in the Republic will not 
be allowed admittance if after the enforcement of this law they even tem- 
porarily leave the territory of the Republic, or happen to be away before 
the enactment of this measure? 


(b) Is it not a fact that the total number of Indians in Panama is 
about 10,000, a large number of whom have been resident there for several 
generations ? 


(c) Will the Government kindly state if the Panama Immigration Aot 
has yot to receive the assent of His Majesty's Government? 


Mr. B. B. Howell: (a) Yes, Sir. 

(b) Government are obtaining definite information. According to that 
already in their ppssqstion there exists in Panama and Colon what is 
-described as “a fo frM l a d colony ot ^Indian merchants almost all of whom 
are from Hyderabad m Sind". 4 V, \ 

(c) No, Sir>%|l’legd4^on ot*il Foreign State does not require the 
assent of His Majefty's 4K^et^mhnt. 


1 

Number op Posts in' 9»t£managed Rah, ways ok more than Rs. £00 
month knu^ry -Indians, Anglo-Indians and others. 

636. *Mr. Mukhtir Singh : Will Government be pleased to state the 
number otjiosts carrying a salary of more than 200 rupees a month held in 

1 1086 ) ** A 
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the years 1924, 1925 and 1926 by (a) Indians (Anglo-Indians not included),. 
(b) Anglo-Indians and (c) others in the different Railways managed by the 
Government? 

Amount of Monfy deawn in Salaries by Indian, Anglo-Indian and 
OTHER EvPLOYBtfi8 DRAWING MORE THAN Rs, 200 A MONTH IN 
State Railways. 

527. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state the 
amount of money drawn in salaries by the employees getting more than 
200 rupees a month in the Government Railways in the respective years 
1924, 1925, 1926 by (a) Indians (Anglo-Indians not included), (b) Anglo- 
Indians and (c) others? 

Percentage of Indians, Anglo-Indians and other Employees getting 
more than Rs. 200 a monih on Si ate-managed Railways 
in THE Yiars 1924, 1925 AND 1926. 

528. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state the 
percentage of (a) Indians (Anglo-Indians not included), (b) Anglo-Indians 
and (c) other employees getting more than 200 rupees a month in the* 
Government Railways in the years 1924, 1925, 1926 respectively? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose, with your permission, Sir, to answer 
Questions Noe 526 to 528 together 

The Honourable Member will find all the information we have in 
Appendix F of Volume 1 of the Report of the Railway Board on Indian 
Railways for 1925-26 We take Rs 250, and not Rs 200 as the pay limit 
for our statistics, and we do not show Anglo-Indians separately from other 
classes of statutory Indians who are not Hindus or Muslims 


Customs Duty on Sugarcane Roiling Pans. 

529. *Mr. Mukhtar Stagh: Is it a fact that sugarcane boiling pans- 
are charged with customs duty when they are imported into the country? 
Tf the answer be in the affirmative will Government be pleased to state 
their reasons for so doing and not treating them as agricultural implements- 
free from duty? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sugarcane boiling pans are liable 
to duty at 15 per cent, ad Valorem The question of including thorn in 
the list of agricultural implements that are free of dutv under the tariff 
is engaging the consideration of the Government of India 

Mu8alwan Officers employed in vftt Outer of t^e Railway 
P oARD Af DlSLHr. 

530 *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: What he tqpu 'strength of the 
^officers working at the main office of the Railwarlteard at Delhi and how 
many of them are Musalmans? 

The Honourable Sir Charles tones: 'The total ,n%ber of officeft* in the 
offibe of the Railway Board is 17 and none of them fi at present a Musal- 
man. * 
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Musalman Officers employed in the Office of the Finance 
Department op the Government of Ind a. 

581. *Xaulvi Muhammad Yakub: What is the total strength of the 
permanent Indian officers working at the main office of the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of India and how many of them are Musalmans ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The total strength of the permanent 
Indian gazetted officers is 7, of whom one is a Musalman. 

Usual Tenure of an Officer on Special Duiy at the Headquarters 
of the Government ok India. 

582. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: What is the usual tenure of an 
officer on special duty at the headquarters of the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No general rule has been 
prescribed or is required, as the tenure of such an officer depends upon 
the nature of the special work to be undertaken and the time it will take 
to complete it. 

Officers employed on Specul Dity for long Periods iv tub 
Office of thk Die ector General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

583. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Is there any officer on special duty 
ii^the office of the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs holding his 
present appointment for a considerably long period? What are his special 
qualifications for holding the present jjost and »what is his substantive 
appointment ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: There are four officers on 
special duty in the office of the Director Genor* f, Posts and Telegraphs, 
whose appointments date from the 1st December, 1924, 27th November, 
1925 and the 6th and 9th August, 1926, respectively They are considered 
the most suitable officers for their special duties. 

Number of Musalmans employed as Supeeinten dents of Post Offices 

534. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: How many Superintendents of Post 
Offices were recruited directly and how many were promoted from the De- 
partment during the year 1926? How many of them are Musalmans? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: In 1926, one officer was 
directly recruited as a probationary Superintendent and another officer was 
promoted from the Department. Neither was a Musalman. 

Speeches delivered by the Maharaja of Burdwan in England. 

585.**Maulvi Muhammad! Yakub: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state in what capacity the # Maharaja of Burdwan attended the Imperial 
Conference ? 

(b) Are Government * #ware that there is a great disappointment in 
this country at the speeches delivered by the Maharaja in England? • 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) As a representative of 
India. 
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Mr* Ch am an Lall: Is it a fact that the Maharaja of Burdwan has 
been described as the chorus girl of the Empire? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddimao: I beg the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s pardon. I did not hear the question. 

Agents appoint*;'* is othlh Countries imjj-r section 7 if ihh Indian 
Immigration AoT, 1922. 

530. *Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will Government be pleased to state in 
what States of Asia, America and Africa and ihe self-governing Colonies as 
well as Crown Colonies in the British Empire in which Indian emigrants 
have settled, the Governor General in Council has appointed agents under 
the terms of section 7 of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922? 

(b) If there are countries or Colonies, in which Indian emigrants have 
settled, without any Agent of the Governor General in Council, will Govern- 
ment give the reasons for not making any appointment of such agents? 

Hr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Agents have been appointed in Ceylon and 
British Malaya only under the provisions of section 7 of the Indian Emigra- 
tion Act, VII of 1922 

( b ) If the Honourable Member will refer to the terms of section 7 
he will see that the purpose of appointing an Agent is to safeguard the 
interests of emigrants The answer to his question therefore depends in 
each case upon a variety of circumstances including the number of the 
emigrants, the conditions under which they live and the necessity of 
special arrangements to safeguard their interests. In some cases the queg-. 
tion of appointing an Agent is under consideration. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Does the Government want this House to assume 
that in those countries where the condition of the emigrants is satisfactory, 
agents are not appointed? And if not, why does not the Government 
appoint them ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The concluding portion of my reply indicates that 
in some cases the question of appointing an agent is under consideration. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Will the Honourable Member give us the names of 
those countries where the question of appointing an agent is under con- 
sideration? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I would be glad if the Honourable Member would 
refrain from asking that question to-day. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Will thp Honourable Member consider the advisability 
of recommending to Government the necessity of having British Consulates 
instead of agents, to look after these men? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am afraid I hpe nothing to do with British Con- 
sulates. 

* 

Annual Beports op the Agents in 'Ceylon and the Malay States 
regarding the moral and material Progress op Indian 
Emioran-’S. 

£37. *Mr. M. 8. Aney: (a) Vfi\l Government* be pleased to state 
whether the Gwprnment of India receives annual reports from the agents 
in Ceylon and the Malay States giving detailed information regarding the 
moral and material progress of the Indian emigrants permanently or tem- 
porarily settled there? “ 
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lb) If so, do Government propose to publish for the information of tins 
House at least important extracts from these annual reports of the 
in the aforesaid two countries bearing on the moral, economio and political 
condition of the Indians there for the years 1924-25 and 1925-20 1 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to explain why the expenses of the 
two aforesaid agencies in Ceylon and Malay including the estabbshmen 
charges have suddenly risen from Rs. 30,000 in 1923-24 to more than 
Rs. 65,000, since 1 924-25? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) Yes. . 

(b) The Annual Reports received twin the Agents [or the year 1925 
including financial statements for the year have been published and comes, 
are available in the Library of the House. Government do not consider 
it worth while to print up -nd publish extracts from the Reports for 1924, 
but if the Honourable Member desires information on any particular point 
regarding the condition of Indians m those Colonies during this penod 
it can be supplied to him. 

(<■) The chief reason is that the Agents were appointed from 1st Septem- 
ber' 1023, and the expenditure incurred in 1023-24 is for 7 months only ' 
while the expenditure in 1024-25 and subsequent years is for the whole 
financial Near 


Hi, 1 1 n ns of Monkn Order Commission. 

538. *Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will Government be pleased to explain why 
a sum amounting to Rs 12,(XH) or thereabouts is annually deducted from 
the postal receipts under money order commission and shown as refunds 
of money order commission ? 

(6) To what accounts is the sum so deducted from postal reoeipts being 
annually credited? 

(c) Will Government give the details that go to make up the total 
amount of Rs. 12,000, for annual refunds under money order commission? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra : (a) to (c). * The sum 
deducted from postal receipts and shown in the accounts as "Refunds of 
money order commission" represents the commission paid on money orders 
that owing to errors for which the Post and Telegraph Department accepts 
responsibility are not discharged and the amounts of which have to be 
returned, with the commission, to the senders. The actual refunds on 
this account are, from their very nature, subject to considerable variation 
from year to year. In the budget estimates for the year 1925-26 a provi- 
sion of Rs. i2,000 was made for such refunds, the actuals in 1928-24 
having been Rs. 11,852. The actual refunds in 1925-26 however amount- 
ed to only Rs. 2,176. 


Lack of proper Arrangements for crossing the Railway Line at 
Hapur Stuion on the East Indian Railway. • 

539. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Are Government aware that the in- 
habitants of the adjoining villages of the East Indian Railway station, 
Hapur, District Meerut, cross the railway line near the platform as this 
is the shortest cut to go on the other side? * 
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(6) Are Government aware that an undertaking was given by the then 
Collector of Meerut when the original Meerut Hapur Road was diverted 
from its original position to about a mile towards the west that proper 
arrangements for the crossing of the railway would be made at or near the 
place of the original metalled road? If so, will Government be pleased to 
place a copy of the undertaking on the table for the information of the 
Rouse? 

(c) Are Government aware that on account of the above undertaking 
referred to in part (b) the inhabitants are crossing the railway line from one 
side to another? 

(d) Are Government aware that no arrangements for building a cr ssing 
bridge over the railway line has so far been made for the convenience of 
the public ? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the number of accidents that 
have happened during the last five years at the Hapur station on account 
of the Want of proper arrangements for crossing the railway line at this 
place? 

(/) Are Government contemplating the building of a crossing bridge 
at Hapur station for the convenience of the public? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information, but are send- 
ing a copy of the Hon nrable Member’s question to the Agent, East Indian 
Railway. 

Underground Bridge for Traffic at the Railway Crossing near 
Mkerut City Station. 

540. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Are Government aware that the whole 
traffic on the Meerut Bagpat metalled road iR held up sometime for more 
than an hour continuously at the crossing of the railway line near the 
Meerut City station and is a great inconvenience to the public in general? 

( b ) Have Government received any complaints in this matter ? If so. 
what steps have Government taken to remove this existing complaint? 

(o) Are Government prepared to take immediate steps to construct an 
underground bridge for the traffic? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information and have 
received no complaints. They suggest that the matter be referred to the 
Agent of the Railway concerned through the Local Advisory Committee. 


Discontinuance or the Use of Oil-cloth Cushions in Intermediate 
Ciass Compartments ov ¥he East Indian and North-Western t 

Rav ways. 

541 *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to say since 
when oil-cloth has been discontinued for the cushions of benches supplied 
in the comparin&bhts meant for intermediate class passengers on the East 
IndiaA and North-Western Railways? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the difference of cost between 
the price of the oil -doth that was used previously and the codt of canvas 
UBed now for the purpose? 
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(c) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the faot that the 
canvas cushion now used becomes dirty very soon and presents a disgust- 
ing look to the passengers ? 

(d) Do Government propose to consider the advisability of either using 
oil-cloth for the purpose or discontinuing the use of cushions altogether in 
the intermediate class compartments and making the benches more com- 
fortable in other ways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Pardons: The Government have no information and do 
not propose to take any action. The matter is one which should be brought 
to the notice of the Eailway Administrations through their Local Advisory 
Committees. 

Exclusion op Indian Seamen from the United States op America 

UNDER 1 UK NEW AMERICAN IMMIGRATION BllX. 

542. 51 Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that a new Immigra- 
tion Bill has already passed the Senate, United States, which would 
exclude from American ports all foreign ships employing seamen of other 
countries, who are ineligible to enter the United States as immigrants? 

(b) Is it a fact that under the above law, lascars would be prohibited 
from coming to America on any vessel, except one flying the flag of India? 

(c) Do Government propose to make any inquiry into the above matter, 
and state how far the Bill, if passed into law, will affect the position of 
Indian seamen proceeding to the United States? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Government have seen repqrts in 
the Press to the effect that a new Immigration Bill has already passed the 
Senate of the United States of America which would exclude from American 
ports all foreign ships employing seamen of otl r countries, who are ineligible 
to enter the United States as immigrants. Enquiries have been made, 
but no official confirmation has yet been received. 

Recruitment for the Indian Army from Biiiar avd Orissa. 

548 *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly give a state- 
ment, showing separately the number of persons recruited in the Indian 
Army from various Districts of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, during 
the last 5 years? 

Mr. G. M. Young: T am afraid I cannot give my Honourable friend 
the information he desires* because, as stated by Mr. Burdon on the 22nd 
February, 1026, in answer to starred questions Nos. 081 mid 982, our 
statistics do not show the numbers recruited by Districts, but by Provinces. 
The total numbers recruited ‘from the Province of Bihar and Orissa during 
the period are contained in the statement which I laid on the table on the 
27th January in answer to Rtarred question No. 25. 


Realization op the Loa* advanced to the Army Canteen Bo*rd 

BY THE IMPKRTAI. IUNK OP INDIA. 

544. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : (a-) Is it not a fact that the Army 
•Canteen Board has now been dissolved? If so, what are its assets and 
liabilities? 
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( b ) la it a Tact that a loan was advanced to the Army Canteen Board 
by Government, or the Imperial Bank of India? If so, how much? Has 
the money been realized; and if not, what steps are in contemplation to 
realize the money? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The Army Canteen Board is in process of liquida- 
tion, as was announced in a press communique, dated the 3rd of this 
month. The second half of the question does not arise. 

(ft) Yes, Sir, by both. For the amounts advanced from time to time 
the Honourable Member is referred to the answers given to the following 
questions among many others : 

Unstarred questions Nos. 29 and 33 on the 22nd January, 1925. 

Unstarred question No. 120 on the 9th February, 1925. 

Unstarred questions Nos. 141 and 142 on the 23rd February, 1925. 

Starred questions Nos. 1148 to 1150 on the 6th March, 1925. 

Starred questions Nos. 91 and 144 on the 21st and the 26th January, 
1926. 

The monej advanced by Government has been recovered with interest, 
as was stated in reply to unstarrod question No. 33 on the 22nd January, 
1925. The steps taken to realize, as far as possible, the advances made to 
the Board by the Imperial Bank on the guarantee of the Government of 
India, consist of the process of liquidation to which I have just referred. 

Release of Political Detenus in Bkkihi. 

545. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state what 
steps they have taken to give effect to the Besolution passed by this House 
reoently regarding the release of political detenus m Bengal? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mudttlman : I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the reply given by me to the short notice question on this 
subject on the 9th February. 

Deci ini in Passfnofu Traffic ov thk Bombay, Baroda \nd Cpntral 
India and other Rati ways. 

546. *Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdaa: (a) Are Government aware that 
the Chairman of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Local 
Advisory Committee said that the passenger traffic on that Railway 
showed that in spite of the reductions in fares, which had been introduced 
with effect from 1st April, 1926, there had been a decrease of over If 
millions in the number of passengers carried over the whole system in- 
cluding the local section for the first seven months of the year? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the reason of this decline, and 
place on the table of the Assembly corresponding information regarding 
other Railway systems? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the amount of loss of revenue 
to the Railways in India by this falling off in passenger traffic despite lower** 
ing of rates? 

Mr. A. A. L Paraons: (u) YeB. 

(b) The decline in number of passengers is possibly due to less trade 
activity than in the previous year and also to serious breaches on the line 
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in August and September. I am sending the Honourable Member a 
statement giving corresponding information for the first 8 months of the 
financial year for the principal railways. 

(c) In the first 8 months of the financial year the earnings from 
passenger traffic were less by some 67 lakhs than in the corresponding 
period last year, as compared with the estimated loss of Its. 73 lakhs for 
the full financial year owing to reduction in fares. 


Number op Reprksentattovs received in connection with the 
Exchange Ratio. 

547. *Sir Purshotamdaa Thakurdaa: Will Government be pleased to 
place on the table a statement giving a list of representations received by 
them by letter and by telegram from private individuals and Chairmen of 
public meetings in connection with tho exchange ratio, stating simultane- 
ously the opinions thus conveyed to Government either for an 18<f. ratio or 
a U id. ratio as the case may be? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information is not available 
as in a large number of cases, particulary when the representations came 
from private individual#, tho telegrams and letters have been treated by me 
as personal and have not been preserved in the records of the Finance 
Department. The list circulated with my answer on the 7th instant con- 
tained all the protests against the 1«. 6 d. ratio received from commercial and 
public bodies. A large number of protests have also been received from 
public meetings held in various parts of the country 

B&i Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy: How many of such representations 
have come from Bengal? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am afraid the answer to that is 
that the information is not available. 


Chief Storekeepers or Purch*rivg Officers of State Railways. 

548. *Mr. J&mnad&s M. Mehta : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) The names of the chief storekeepers or purchasing officers of 

State Railways? 

( b ) How many of these have been appointed during the last three 

years to their place? 

(c) In filling up these posts have Government made an attempt to 

secure the services of Indians ? 

(d) What these steps were if any, and what is the nature of difficul- 

ties experienced in securing Indians to fill these posts? 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes: (a) The names of existing incum- 
bents are Messrs. C. F. Langer, G A. Meade, A. E. B Forbes and G. W. 
Bum. • 

(b) Two. 

(c) and (d). Appointments to these posts are made by selection, irrespec- 
tive of nationality. * 
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Renewal of Locomotive Boilers. 

-549. *lfc l lttflid ag V. Mehta: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) If they have adopted the recommendations of the Baven Com- 
mittee to renew locomotive boilers after seventeen yean 
instead Of twenty-five years? 

<($) How will this affect the number of boilers to be renewed during 
the next five years? , 

(c) In view of this very large number of boilers have Government 
thought of finding a firm of boiler makers to put down a plant 
in India? 

4(d) Have they in the alternative decided to manufacture boilers in 
the State workshops ? 

(a) Whether they propose to call for estimates and a report on the 
subject ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government consider that there is much to 
be said in favour of the view of the Baven Committee but they have laid 
down no hard and fast rule that locomotive boilers should be renewed after 
17 years. They have decided that when repairs are necessary to boilers 
which have attained that age Bailway Administrations should carry out 
a special iifvestigation regarding the estimated cost of such repairs with a 
•view to deciding whether it is economical to retain the boiler in service. 

(b) As it is not proposed to renew boilers on an age factor only, Govern- 
ment are unable to sale. 

(c) No, as practically all the material for their construction would have 
to be imported. 

(d) No, for the reasons stated against paragraph (c) of the question. 

(e) Government do not propose to call for a report on the subject. 

Lleut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Member kindly 

inform the House whether it would not be possible to make boilers in the 
workshops attached to the Bailways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I think, I can best answer that by saying that 
a representative of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, in his evidence before 
the Tariff Board, stated that they would not be able to make the 
steel for boiler plates for some time. He said they might make it eventually, 
•but that there was no immediate prospect of it. 


UNSTABBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Pay of the Subordinate Staff or the Office of the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

102. Mr. Amu Nath Dutt: Is it a fact: 

, (a) that in dealing with a petition from Babu B. B. Bose, late a 
s clerk in the office of the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
praying for the removal of an anomaly in the fixation of his 
pay in 1921, Mr. Brayne, the then Financial Adviser, at para- 
graph 2 of his notes dated the 1st May, 1923, had admitted 
oertain facts, the ignoring or omission of which at the outset 
•had resulted in an injustice done to three clerics of that office? 
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*(6) that the same injustice was then placed before the then Honour- 
able Member in charge of the Department and the grievances 
of the officials in question were removed? 

1 ( 0 ) that 'the anomalies or the “adversely affected cases? as they 
are called were remedied only in respect of a few fortunate A 
cadre clerks of that office by the officer who was specially 
deputed in 1921 for the purpose of giving effect to the Gov- 
ernment sanction on the fixation of pay of the subordinate 
staff of the Director-General’s office based on the Booth Com- 
mittee recommendations? 

^d) that the most important and beneficial part of the Booth Com- 
mittee recommendations at paragraph 72 of Chapter 111 of 
their Report, and vital to a few senior clerks was ignored by 
the then Public Works Department, thereby placing the senior 
clerks on the same footing with the juniors when transferred 
from B to A cadre ? 

if that the effect of giving transfers to those senior clerks from 
B to A was long delayed (till March 1922), though the working 
arrangement of the office under the Booth Committee recom- 
mendations was given effect to from April, 1921? 

* 

if That these senior clerks transferred from B to A were also denied 
the benefit of counting their acting allowance in their old 
grades towards the fixation of their pay in the time-scale — the 
benefit w f hich their colleagues in the old A cadre were allowed 
to enjoy? 

(g) that although the Booth Committeearecommendations referred to 
at ( d ) were evident!} mode to obviate the necessity of count- 
ing the acting allowance towa»ds increments in respect of 
those senior clerks transferred from B to A neither of those 
benefits were given in case of the unfortunate few clerks? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: The information is being 
^collected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Pay op the Spbordi katk Staif of the Office of the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs. 

103 Hr, Amar Nath Butt: Is it a fact : ^ 

(a) that as drawn up in the Memorandum submitting a proposal to 
the Honourable Member in charge of the Department for re- 
jecting an appeal from a clerk in the office of the Director- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, to the Government of India, 
claiming his legitimate dues by having his acting allowance 
.counted tow ards fixation of his pay in 1921, the Director-Gen- 
eral’s office noted in September 1926, that "if Babu A. N. 
Bose is allowed to count his percentage increase on old pay 
Rs. 40 plus war allowance Rs. 6 plus acting allowance Rs. 10* 
the same concession will have to be given to a largd* number 
of clerks (viz., those shown at slip J, as well as to many of 
the B cadre clerks who got promotions to the A Cadre from 1st 
March, 1922), or in other words paragraph 6 of the Publio 
Works Department letter No. 417-P. W*, dated the 16th 
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September, 1921, would have to be modified so as to allow 
percentage increase over salary (not pay) plus war allow* 
ance”? 

(b) if the answers to above are in the affirmatve, will the Govern* 

ment be pleased to state — 

(1) whether paragraph 5 of the said Government sanction was 

strictly applied in all oases of the A oadre clerks of that 
office apd in no case absolutely was any departure made; 

(2) if really any departure was made in any individual or collec- 

tive cases the reasons for the same ; 

(8) do the Government propose to extend the same con- 
cession to the anomalous cases of those B cadre 
clerks who were drawing acting allowance for 6 months 
or more before the time- scale of pay was introduced, as those 
“adversely affected ” in the sense that they were placed on> 
the same footing with others far junior in Bervice ; 

(4) is it a fact that although the principle of counting acting allow- 

ance towards increments has been adopted throughout the 
whole Posts and Telegraphs Department, by modifying Gov- 
ernment sanction of 1920, when the Civil Service Regula- 
tion was in force and also in the cases of a few A cadre 
clerks of the Director-General's office itself when the Funda- 
mental Rule came into being, that on no legitimate grounds 
or any definite rules or rulings the cases of the clerks referred 
to in (a) were shelved ; and 

(5) whether any consideration or attempt was or is being made to 

remedy their longfelt grievances? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to furnish to the House a state- 

ment showing in detail in the following form (i) the names of 
each clerk still in the B cadre who was drawing acting allow- 
ance for 6 months or more in his old grade of pay in February 
1921 and (ii) others correspondingly of the same category but 
were transferred from B to A cadre in March 1922? — 


(1) 

(8) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

Names 

of 

clerks. 

Service in 
February 
1921. 

\ 

Pay 

with 

allowances. 

Pay to be fixed in 
the* time seales by 
counting noting 
allowance on let 
March. 1921. 

Pay actually fixed in 

1 March 1921 and 
percentage of increase 
| granted op (3). 

I 

j 


The Honourable Sir Bhupsndra Bath Mitre: The information is being 
collected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course- 

Pit OF THE SUBORDINATE STA*F OF TUB OFFICE OF ttt* DIRECTOR GENERAL, 
c < POSTS AND TkTiEGRAPHS. 

104.' Mr. Am ar Hath Butt: WQl the Govern&e&t be pleased to say whe- 
ther: ^ 

(a) When the scales of pay of the subqail&ebe staff of the office of th? 
Director-General, Posts and Tfiegraphs, were revised in 1921 
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their pay was fixed in the time-scale (i) under any Article of 
, Chaptor VII of the Civil Service Regulations, or (ii) under any 

regulations specially laid down by Government? 

•*(b) the pay of the whole of the subordinate staff of the Posts and 
Tekgraphs Department having been revised in 1920, when 
the Civil Service Regulations was in force, their pay was 
fixed under special regulations laid down by Government and 
not under any Article of the Civil Service Regulations ? 

(c) later cn the principle of counting acting allowance towards incre- 
ments under Article 155 of the Civil Service Regulations or 
Fundamental Rule 32, was specially defined and adopted in 
the case of the Departmental Btnff except in the case of the 
B cadre clerks of the Director-General’s office? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Under special orders 
issued by Government. 

(b) The revisions of pay of 1920 were introduced under the specific orders 
of Government. 

(c) The orders of Government made no reference either to Article 
155, C. S. R., or to F. R. 82. With respect to the 4 B’ class clerks of the 
Director-General’s office, the Honourable Member’s attention is drawn to 
part (d) of his starred question No. 634 which was replied to on the 3rd 
September 1925. 

ItecOVERTFS FROM THE Tra VEILING ALLOWANf K BlLLS OF CERTAIN CLERKS 
in the Office of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

105. Mr. Ansar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact: 

(a) that an Audit objection in Deputy iv.countant-Genoral, Posts and 

Telegraph’s Audit Memorandum No dated Calcutta, 

the 9th Julv, 1923, was received by the Director-General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, in which certain retrenchments were 
proposed from the travelling allowance bills of certain clerks 
of the Director-General’s office? 

(b) that the Audit objection was received after 8 months of the dis- 

bursement of the bills of the officials concerned? 

^c) that although the travelling allowance bills of the officials con- 
cerned were sorutiiiised in office before payment in October 
1922, the recoveries of certain sums in certain cases were 
made, in contravention of rules 156 (4) (1), 157 (b) and 774 of 
the Audit Code and despite the following clear ruling! of the 
Financial Adviser, Mr. Ebden, which were endorsed by the 
then Honourable Meipber in charge of ‘the Department, only 
on the ground that ihe amounts were overdrawn: 

*‘The principle to be applied is that m paragraph 157 (b) of the 
Audit Code, viz., that if a man in good faith received money 
and has retained it unchallenged (either by Audit or admi- 
nistrative warning) for six months, it is to be held that this 
money has been absorbed into his general expenditure and 
he must not be required to refund 0 ? 
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(d) if the answers to above are in the affirmative, will the Govern- 

ment be pleased to Bay why the same Audit objection wa^not 
challenged by the Director-General in spite of the appeals with- 
adequate explanations from the officials concerned and why 
those officials were thus made to suffer for ng fault of thqir 
own? w 

(e) that the Audit objection in question was not placed before the 

Auditor General for having the retrenchments waived under 
proper rule 156 (4) of the Audit Code? and 

(/) that the appeals in this connection from the officials concerned 
were rejected on the ground that if in one or two cases the- 
retrenchments were waived there were other oases in connec- 
tion with which the same action should have to be taken? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupandra Hath Ultra: The information is being 
collected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 

PfcOCEDURE RELATING TO THE SCRUTINY AND COMTLFTION BY AUDIT OFFICERS 

of the Audit of Post-Audit Bills. 

106. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will the Government be pleased to say 
whether : 

(a) th^re is any rule in the Audit Code under which there is a certain 

time limit within which the Audit officers should scrutinise 
and complete the audit of the post-audit bills? f 

(b) there are certain provisions under which the Audit officers have 

been vested to use their discretions to waive any retrench- 
ments arising out of the audit of the post-audit bills? 

(c) objections and observations arising out of the audit should be 

communicated at the earliest opportunity and that within a 
certain time limit after which all recoveries should be waived 
with the Auditor General’s orders? 

(d) if the Audit objections are found improper and not subject 

to any rule of the Audit Code, the Departments concerned can 
challenge such Audit objections? 

(e) there is any such rule in the Audit Code under which on any 

retrenchment before being enforced, an explanation of the 
Government servant retrenched must be obtained by the 
Audit officers concerned which may cause the recovery # to be 
dispensed with? 

(/) unless an explanation of the Government Servant proposed to be 
retrenched is obtained the retrenchment order of the Account- 
, ant-General cannot be enforced by the office in which such 

a Govemmeilt servant is working? and 

(g) if such a retrenchment is enforced without giving the Govern- 
ment servant concerned an opportunity to explain that Gov- 
ernment servant is entitled to appeal ,to the Auditor General? 

As Honourable Sir Basil Blackett? T shall be glad to arrange to lend 
the Honourable Member copies of the Audit and Civil Account Codes so 
that he can study these questions for himself. ' 
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Distinctions between Checkers op the Inland Section and Pairers op 
the Pairing Section. 

107* Hr. Amir Hath Butt: (a) Is it e fact that the checkers of the 
Inland section ^ave b een placed in the Upper Division? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Pairers of the Pairing Section have been plaoed 
in tne Lower Division? 

(c) Will Government please stale whether pairing is more import- 
ant than checking? If the answer be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to remove the distinction at an early date? If not, why not? 

Distinctions between the Registration and Requisition Clerks op the 

Micssage Room. 

108. Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (a) Is it & fact that the Registration clerk 
of the Message room has been placed in the Upper Division? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the Requisition clerk of the Message room has been< 
placed in the Lower Division? 

(c) If so, will Government please state the reasons for this differentiation 
between Registration and Requisition work? 

Distinctions between the Requisition and Registration Clerks of the 

Refund Section. 

109. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that, the Requisition clerk 
of the Refund section has been placed in the Upper Division? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Registration clerk of the Refund section has been 
placed in the Lower Division? 

(c) Do Government propose to remove the distinction? If not, why not-f 

i 

Differential Treatment of Tracers of the Message Room and the 
Completing Clerks of the Pairing Section. 

110 Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact that the tracers of the Message 
Room are placed in the Lower Division with a scale of Rs. 40 to 80 while 
the completing clerks of the Pairing section enjoy the upper division scale?* 
If so, what is the reason for this differential treatment? 

Pay of Reference Clerks. 

111. Mr. Axnsr Nath Dutt: (a) Do Government propose to gnmi the 

same scale of pay to the reference clerks which they have sanctia^S fpr 
that class in other audit offices? « 

(b) If not, why not? 

Distinctions between Requisition Registering Clerks oi the Message 

Room and Supervisors of the Sub-section of the Message Room. 

• 

112, Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (a) Is it a fact that the Requisition register- 

ing clerks of the Message Room are placed in the Lower Division, while 
the supervisors of the Sub-section of the Message Room are enjoying the 
upper division scale? ^ 
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(6) If so, do Government propose to remove the distinction at an early 
date. If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 107 to 112 together. The Government do not propose to call for 
information on the points raised by the Honourable Member as the results 
.ere unlikely to be commensurate with the labour involved. 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Names of Detenus in Jail under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 

Act. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I lay 
the table a statement of detenus in jail under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1925, on 4th February, 1927. 


Statement of detenus in jail under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, 
on 4th February, 1927. 


Name. 

Date of commitment to 
jail under the Bengal 
Ciimin.il Law 
Amendment 

Act. 

Panchanan Chakrabartti . 

. 

26-10-24 

Manindra Nath Sen Gnpta 

• 

25-10-24 

Kshetra Mohan Singh 

• 

25-10-24 

Pratnl Chandra Bhattacharji 
| 

• 

26-10 24 

KshitUh Chandra Banarji . 

• 

26-10-24 

Nripendra Nath Maznmdar . 

• 

26-10-24 

Purnananda Das Gnpta 

< 

26-10-24 

* Jogesh Chandra Chattarji 

• 

25-10-24 

Abdul Kaschid .... 

. 

8-11-24 

A jit Kumar Maitra . • 

. 

17-11-24 

Jitesh Chandra Lahiri 

- 

10-12-24 

| Surendra Mohan Ghosh • 

i 

e • 

10-1-26 

26-10 24 

akhya Charan Chakrabartti 

v • 

19-1-26 

28-11-24" 

t Madan Mohan Bhsumik . 

• 

19-1-25 

23-10-24' 

|r Hari Kumar Chakrabartti 

a • 

19-1-26 

26 10-24 

1* Satyendra Chandra Mitra 

• 0 

10-1-25 

26-10-21" 
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Statement of detenus in Jail under the Bengal Criminal Late Amendment Act, 1925, 
on 4lh February 1927 — contd. 

Date of commitment to 
jail undei tin* Bengal 

AJNaine. Criminal Low 

Amendment 

Act. 


f Sublias Chandra Basil 

t Angshu Prakash Banarji . 

4Anukul Chandra Mukharji 

t Banajit Kumar Banarji . 

■f Oanesh Chandra Ghosh . 
J'Si chindia Nath Sanyal 
Nuhliil Kumar Banarji 
Nagendia Nath Sen 
K a mesh Chandia Ac liar ji . 
Aslmtosh Kahali 
Cham Bik&sh Datta 
Shyama Kumar Ghosh 
t Narendra Nath Sen 
Girija Sanhar Chaudhun . 

J atm dr a Nath Das . 
Niranjan Sen Gupta , 
Panna Lai Mukharji 
Bibhuti Bhusan Chatarji , 
ftajendra Kumar Das Gupta 
Nalini Ranjan Bur . 
Sachindra Nath I utta 
Gostha Behari Mukharji . 
Santosh Kumar Ganguli . 
Khagendra Nath Chatarji 
Bimal Chandia Banarji . 

' Chaitanya Deb Chatarji . 
Bhumesh Chandra Chatarji 
Baakim Chandra Chatarji 


194-25 

25-1U-24 

19-1-25 Was in domicile 
25-10-24 alvout 6 months 
since at rest. 

19-1-25 

25-10-24 

19-1-25 
25-10 24 

19- 1-25 
25-10-24 
25-2-25 
25-2-25 
27-3-25 
31-3-25 

H-5-25**' 

1K-8-85 

20- 8 25 
1(1-10-25 

19-9-2!. 

24- 11-25 Was in domicile 

about 6 months 
since arrest. 

25- 11-25 
7-12-25 

8 1-26 
30-12-25 
15-2-26 
10-6-26 
19-6 26 
19-6-26 
19-6-26 
19-6 26 
19-6-26 
25-6-26 
25-6-26 
19-6-26 
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Statement of deten’tt in jail under the Bengal Criminal Laie Amendment Act, 1&2S. 
on 4th February, t9$7 — oontcL 

Date of commitment to * 
jail under the Bengal 

Nfcmft. Criminal Law 

Jmendment 

Act. 


JUhutoth Bh attach arji 

• 

• 

• 

26-6-26 

Nirmal Chandra Sen • • 

• 

• 

• 

29-7-26* 

Jaahada Ranjan Ckakrabartti • 



• 

29-7-26 

Biiwanath Mukharji . 



• 

16 8-26 

Dhrrendra Chandra Mukharji . 


• 


16-8-26* 

Jogesh Chandra De 


• 


16-8-26 

Surja Kumar Sen . 




8-10-26 

Manmatha Kumar Sarkar 




10-10-26 

Kshitish Chandra Chakrabartti 




10-10-26 

Siba Prrmad Mukharji 




10-10-26 

Narendra Nath Dhs 




18-10-26 

Prafulla Kumar Chakrabartti . 




26-11-26 

Surendra Mohan Kar 




26-11-26 

Anil Kumar Guha . 




12-12-26 

Jatindra Nath Bhattaeharji 




19-12-26 

Pratap Chandra Bakshit 

Prabin £haftdra Barua 




4-1-27 

6-1-27 


•Under trial prisoner held concurrently under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
tFormerly State prisoners Date of arrest under Regulation III is noted below 
date of detention order under Bengal Cuminal Law Amendment Act. 

JConvict prisoner held concurrently under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
Note . — This statement does not include the names of five detenus at present m jail 
under section 13 of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 


STATEMENT RE SETTLEMENT BEACHED AT THE CONFERENCE 
RECENTLY HELD IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore (Secretary, Education, Health and Lands) : Sir, with 
your permission, I would like to make a statement in regard to the settlement 
whioji has been reached at the Conference recently held in South Africa. 

1. 'It was announced in April 1926, that the Government of India and 
the Government of the Union of South Africa had agreed to hold a Round 
Table Conference to explore all possible methods of settling the Indian 
question in the Union in a manner which would safeguard the maintenance 
of western standards of life in South Africa by just and legitimate means. 
The Conference Assembled at Cape Town on December 17th and its session 
finished on January 12th. There was, in these meetings, a full and frank 
exchange of views which has resulted in a truer appreciation of mutual 
difficulties and a united understanding to co-operate in the solution of a 
common problem in a spirit of friendliness and good-will. 
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Both Governments reaffirm their recognition of the right of South Africa 
to use all just and legitimate means for the maintenance of western stand- 
ards of life. ♦ 

2. Tho Union^ Government recognises that Indians domiciled m the 
Union who are prepared to conform to western standards of life, should 
be enabled to do so. 

8. For those Indians in the Union who may desire to avail themselves 
of it, the Union Government will organise a scheme of assisted emigration 
to India or other countries where western standards are not required Union 
domicile will be lost after 3 years’ continuous absence from the Union, in 
agreement with tho proposed revision of the law relating to domicile which 
will be of general application. Emigrants under the assisted emigration 
scheme who desire to return to the Union within the 3 years will only be 
allowed to do so on rcrund to the Union Government of the cost of the 
assistance received by them. 

4. The Government of India recognise their obligation to look after such 
emigrants on their arrival in India. 

5. The admission into the Union of the wives and minor children of 
Indians permanently domiciled in the Union will he regulated by paragraph 
3 of Resolution XXI of the Imperial Conference of 1918 

6. In the expectation that the difficulties with w'hich the Union has 
been confronted will be materially lessened by the agreement now' happily 
reached between the two Governments, and in order that Bie agreement 
may come into operation under the 1 most favourable auspices and have 
a fair trial, the Government of the Union of South Africa have decided not 
to proceed further with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration (Further Provision) Bill. 

7 The two Governments have agreed to watch tho working of tho agree- 
ment now reached and to exchange views from time to time as to any 
changes that experience may suggest. 

8. The Government of the Union of South Africa have requested the 
Government of India to appoint an agent in order to secure continuous and 
effective co-operation between the two Governments 

I am laving on the table of the House an annexure to the announcement 
I have just nwde This annexure gives in greater detail the terms of the 
agreement which has now been reached between the Government of India 
and the Government of the Union of South Africa The following com- 
ments might help Honourable Members to follow the annexure more easily. 

The first point — and the House will recognise its paramount import- 
ance — j s the declaration by the Union Government that they firmly believe 
in and adhere to the principle that itris tho duty of every civilised Gov- 
ernment to devise wavs and means and to take all possible steps for the 
uplifting of every section of their permanent population to the- full extent 
of their capacity, and accept the view that, in the provision of educational 
and other facilities, the considerable number of Indians who remain part 
of the permanent population should not be allowed to lag behind other 
sections of the population This should dispel anv apprehension that the 
“ maintenance of western standards of life” does not include the upliftment 

B 2 
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of the Indian community to those standards. As earnest of their good-wiil, 
the Union Government propose (1) to advise the Government of Natal to 
appoint a Commission on Indian education; (2) to give attention to the 
provision of suitable hostel accommodation for Indians ®t the College at 
Fort Hare and to consider mpathetically other proposals to increase the 
attractiveness of that institution for them; and (3) to investigate the posi- 
tion in respect of sanitation and housing in the “peri-Durban” area where 
the problem is understood to be acute and, possibly, elsewhere, and to 
consider in consultation with local authorities the most appropriate means 
of dealing with the situation, including (i) the formation of advisory com- 
mittees of representative Indians ; and (ii) the limitation of available muni- 
cipal land Bold with restrictions under the Durban Land Alienation Ordi- 
nance, No. 14 of 1922, and the Natal Boroughs and Township Land Ordi- 
nance, No 5 of 1923. These Ordinances enable municipalities in Natal to 
transfer, with the consent of the Administrator, land belonging to them 
under restrictive conditions of a racial character as to occupation or owner- 
ship. It is hoped that, as a result of this investigation, the principle oi 
consultation between the Indian community and local bodies in matters 
of municipal administration affecting the former may be established, and 
more municipal land of a suitable nature be made available for Indians 
for housing purposes. Industrial laws, like the Industrial Conciliation Act, 
1924, and the Wages Act of 1925 will he administered so as to enable 
Indian employees in industry to take their place on the principle of equal 
pay for equaJ^iwork. 

The second point is the new scheme of assisted emigration which the 
Government propose to organise for those Indians who may desire to avail 
themselves of it. Honourable Members are doubtless aware that section 
6 of the Union Act, No. 22 of. 1914, known as the Indians Belief Act, 
provides for the grant of a free passage from any port in the Union to am 
port in India to any Indian who makes a written request for such passage 
and sigiiR as a condition of the grant of such request a statement that he 
abandons on behalf of himself and his wife and all minor children (if any) 
all rights possessed by him or them to enter or reside in any part of the 
Union together with all rights incidental to his or their domicile therein. 
This is an essential feature of the existing scheme of voluntary repatriation. 
Under the new scheme. Union domicile will not be lost except by three 
years’ continuous absence from the Union in conformity with a proposed 
revision of the law which will be of general application, and an assisted 
emigrant wishing to return to the Union within the period of three years 
will be allowed to do so on repayment of the bonus and oost of passage 
including railway fares which he may have received on his own behalf and, 
if he has a family, on behalf of his family. Any objection that there might 
be to the existing scheme of voluntary repatriation on the ground that it 
requires of Indians wishing to avail themsefres of it an irrevocable surrender 
of their Union domicile is thus removed. Another feature of the new 
arrangement is that each person of 16 years or over will be free to choose 
for himself whether he will or will not avaij himself of the scheme of 
assisted emigration. At present for purposes of voluntary repatriation from 
South Africa, 21 years is treated as the age of majority and the Union domi- 
cile of a person under that age has to be signed away by the father if the 
latter wishes to avail himself of a free passage to India. It will he observed 
that the agreement nrovides for schemes of assisted emigration to be 
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organised “ to India and other countries *\ The phrase is intended to 
cover the emigration of Indians \\ ho may return to India from South Africa, 
to the Federated Malay States and to Ceylon under schemes of emigration 
from India to those countries which are now operative. 

The third point is that in regard to the entrs into the Union of the 
wives and minor children of Indians resident in the Union, the principle 
underlying the Reciprocity Resolution of 1018 will be maintained, and that 
the prohibition of the entry of (his class of persons after the 1st August, 
1980, which was contemplated in the Areas Reservation and Immigration 
and Registration (Further Provision) Pill, is no longer envisaged. 

The fourth point is that, in order to ensure effective and continuous c6- 
operation between the two Gen eminent s, the Government of tho Union of 
South Africa have requested the Government of India to appoint their 
agent in the' Urn* ji Direct relations between tho two Governments will 
be permanently established if the Government of Tndia accept the proposal 
which is now receiving their earnest consideration. 

Lastlv to inaugurate linger the m<M favourable auspices the .r^r ttivm! 
which ha* now hanpih b< < n reached between the Government of India 
and the Government of the Union the latter hme divided not to proceed 
further with the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration 
(Further Provision) Bill. Honourable Members who have studied the pro- 
visions of that measure will appreciate with wliat relief this division will 
be received bv the Indian community in South Africa 

Tt is unnecessary to attempt an elaborate appreciation of the results of 
the Conference, of which a brief summary has been given Honourable 
Members must judge for themselves In doing so it is hoped they will 
bear full v in mind the position as it w r aR a veor ago. The Government of 
India are of opinion that, the agreement rea* *.cd ir eminently satisfactory, 
and they have ratified it. Thev are confident that the considered judgment 
of the Indian Legislature wull be in favour of the action they have taken. 

The agreement refleets the utmost credit on our delegation wducli nego- 
tiated it. The Government and the people of India ow T e a great debt of 
gratitude to tho whole delegation for the sagacity, skill and expedition with 
which they accomplished a difficult and delicate mission. Nor must we 
forget the services of the PaddiHon Deputation w r hoso admirable preliminary 
work made a Round Table Conference possible. But it will be readily 
admitted that these satisfactory results could not have been secured unless 
the Government of South Africa had entered the Conference in a spirit 
of friendliness and good-will. In the reception which they gave to our 
delegates to the Conference, and in the courageous and sympathetic states- 
manship w r hioh their representatives brought to bear on the solution of the 
Indian problem in South Africa, we have received unmistakeable proof of 
the earnest desire of the Government and people of the Union to 
cultivate friendly relations with* the Government and people of 
India. The agreement which has to-dav been announced to the House is a 
convincing proof of their good-will. Let us treat it as such and endeavour 
to make it the basis of lasting friendship between Tndia and South Africa. 
It is not suggested that all outstanding questions between the two countries 
have been solved. But the Government of India are confident that if the 
spirit that prevailed at the recent Conference at Cape Town endures, 
ultimate solution of the Indian problem in South Africa in a manner that 
will be satisfactory and honourable to both countries is asmired. 
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Armexurt containing summary of the conclusions reached by the Round Table Conference 
on tie Indian question in South Africa. 

I. Scheme, of assisted emigration. — (1) Any Indian of 16 years or over nw avail 
himself of the scheme. In cape of a family, the decision of the father will bind the 
wife and minor children tinder 16 years, * 

(2) Each person of 16 years of age or over will reoeive a bonus of £520 and each 
child under that age a sum of £510. No maximum shall be fixed for a family. A 
decrepit adult who is unable to earn his living by reason of a physical disability may, 
at the disoretion of the Union authorities, receive a pension in lieu of or in addition 
to the bonus. The pension will be paid through some convenient official agency in 
India out of a fund provided by the Union Government to such amount as they may 
determine. It is expected that the amount required will not exceed £500 per annum 
in all. 

In every case the bonus will be payable in India ' on arrival at destination or after- 
wards, through some banking institution of repute. 

(3) Free passage, including railway fares .to port of embarkation in South Africa and 
from port of landing in India to destination inland, will also be provided. 

(4) Emigrants will travel to India via Bombay as well as via Madras. Emigrants 
lanaing at Bombay will be sent direct from the ship to their destination at the expense 
of the Union Government. 

Survey and certification of ships shall be strictly supervised and conditions on the 
voyage, especially in respect of sanitary arrangements, feeding and medical attendance, 
improved. 

J5) Before a batch of emigrants leaves the Union, information will be sent to some 
designated authority in Tndia at least one month in advance giving (a) a list of intend- 
ing emigrants and their families, (b) their occupation in South Africa and tho occupation 
or employment which they would require in India, and (c) the amount of cash and 
other resources which each possesses. On arrival in India emigrants will be (i) advised, 
and so far as possible, protected against squandering their cash or losing it to adven- 
turers, and (li) helped, as far as possible, to settle in occupations for which they ar? 
best suited by their aptitude or their resources. Any emigrant wishing to participate 
in emigration schemes authorised by the Government of India will be given the same 
facilities in India as Indian nationals. 

(6) An assisted emigrant wishing to return to the Union will be allowed to do so 

within three years from the date of departure from South Africa. As condition pre- 
cedent to re-entry, an emigrant shall refund in full to some recognized authority m 
India the bonus and cost of passage including railway fares received on his own 
behalf and, if he has a family, on behalf of his family. A pro rata reduction will, 

however, be made (i) in respect of a member of the family who dies in the interim 

or a daughter who marries in India and does not return, and (ii) in other cases of 
unforeseen hardship, at the discretion of the Minister. 

(7) After expiry of three years Union domicile will be lost in agreement with the 

proposed revision of the law relating to domicile whiflh will be of general application. 
The period of three years will run from the date of departure from a port in tne Union 
and expire on the last day of the third year. But to prevent the abuse of the bonus 
and free passage by persons who wish to pay temporary visits to India or elsewhere, 
no person availing himself of the benefits of the scheme will be allowed to come 
back to the Union within leas than on>> year from the date qf his departure. For 
purposes of re-entry within the time limit of thfee years, the unity of the family group 
shall be recognised, though in cases of unforeseen hardship the Minister of the Interior 
may allow one or more members of the family to stay behind. A son who goes with 

the family as a' minor, attains majority outside the Union, marries there and has issue 

will be allowed to return to South Africa, but only if he comes with the rest of his 
father^ family. In such cases be will be allowed to bring his wife and child or 
children with him. But a daughter who marries outside the Union will acquire the 
domicile of her husband and will not be admitted into the Union unless her husband 
is himself domiciled in the Union. 

W. Entry of tri 'res and minor children, —To give effect to paragraph 3 of the recipro- 
city Resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1918, which intended that an Indian 
shonlli be^ enabled to live a happy family life in the country in which he is domiciled, 
the entry of wives and children shall be governed by the following principles : 

(a) The Government o# India should certify that each individual for whom a 
right of eohiy is/jelaimed, is the lawful wife or child, as the case may be, 
of the person who makes the claim. 
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Minor children should not be permitted to enter the Union unless accompanied 
by the mother, if alive, provided that 

(i) the mother is not already resident in the Union, and, 

(ii) the Minister may, in special cases, permit the entry of such children 
unaccompanied by their mother. 

(c) In the event of divorce, no other wife should be permitted to enter the 

Union unless proof of such divorce to the satisfaction of the Minister has 
been submitted. 

(d) The definition of wife and child as given in the Indians Relief Act (No. 22 

of 1914) shall remain in force. 

III. Ujdiftment of Indian community.— (1) The Union Government firmly believe 
in and adhere to the principle that it is the duty of every civilised Governpnent to 
devise ways and means and to uke all uossible steps for the uplifting of every section 
of their permanent population to the full extent of their capacity and opportunities, 
and accept the view that in f he puvision of education and other facilities the consider- 
able number of Indians who remain part of the permanent population should not be 
allowed to lag behind other sections of the people. 

(2) Tt is difficult for the Union Government to take action, which is considerably 
in advance of public opinion, or to ignore difficulties arising out of the constitutional 
system of the Union under which the functions of Government are distributed between 
tne Central Executive and the Provincial and minor local authorities. But the Union 
Government aic willing : 

(a) in view of the admittedly giave situation in respect of Indian education in 
Natal, to advise the provincial administration to appoint a provincial com- 
mission of inquiry and to obtuin the assistance of an educational expert 
from the Government of Tndia for the purpose of such inquiry; 

(ft) to consider sympathetically the question of improving facilities for higher 
education bv providing suitable hostel accommodation at the vSoulh African 
Native (Village at Fort Hare and otherwise improving the attractiveness 
of the institution for Indians; 

(r) to take special steps under the Public Health Act for an investigation info 
sanitary and bousing conditions in and aror<,d Durban which will include 
the question of 

(i) the appointment of advisory committees of representative Indians: and 

(ii) £he limitation of the sale of municipal land subject to restrictive con- 

ditions. 

(3) The principle underlying the Industrial Conciliation Act (No. 11 of 1924) and 
the Wages Act (No. 27 of 1925) which enables all employees including Indians to take 
their places on the basis of equal pay for equal work will be adhered to. 

(4) When the time for the revision of the existing trade licensing laws airues, die 
Union Government will give all due consideration to the suggestion made by (he 
Government of India Delegation (hat the discretionary power* of local authorities 
might reasonably be limited in the following ways : 

(1) The grounds on which a licence may be refused should be laid down by 

statute. 

(2) The reasons for which a licence i* refused should be recorded. 

(3) There should be a right of appeal in cases of first applications and transfers. 

as well as in cases of renewals, to the courts or to .some other impartial 
tribunal. 

IV. Appointment of Agent. — If the Government of the Union of South Africa 
make representations to the Government of India to appoint an agent in the Union 
in order to secure continuous and effective co-operation between the two Governments, 
the Government of India will be willing to consider such a request. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : May I ask, Sir, if a day will be allotted for the discussion 
of this question? • 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, it is 
not the intention of Government themselves to put down a Resolution, but 
if any considerable body in this House desires to put down a Resolution, 
then, Sir, I would suggest the following procedure for your concurrence. 
The position is this. We are now getting very close to the Budget and we 
should desire to bring this on, should it be the desire of any considerable 
body in the House to have such a discussion, on the 1st of March. That 
would involve you, Sir, taking a little shorter notice of a Resolution than 
is usual. We on "our side also would take shorter notice; and I would 
suggest to Members that in return for that they should come to a decision 
whether they do desire to discuss this matter and, if so, give notice of 
any Resolution they wish to move before the House meets on Thursday 
next. If that proposal meets with general approval then the 1st of March 
would be a convenient date to take it and I am prepared to make it avail- 
able if necessary. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, may I beg to enquire if facilities will be given by the Govern- 
ment to circulate to Honourable Members the statement which has just 
been read out to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I understand it is being 
handed round at this very moment. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: It is only the annexure that is being handed round. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: What does the Honourable 
Member refer to? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The statement which has been made by Mr 
Bhore. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That will appear in the pro- 
ceedings of which my Honourable friend can have copies. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: But we shall not get printed copies of the pro- 
ceedings before Thursday. 

Mr. J. W. Bore: May 1 say, Sir, that I shall do my best to make 
the statement available to Honourable Members of this House aB soon as 
possible. 

Mr. B. Daa (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): May I enquire, Sir, 
if the Government of India have so far taken any action on the statement 
which was just read out by Mr. Bhore, or will they wait till this side of the 
House has expressed some opinion on the floor of the House? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should have followed the state- 
ment : Mr. Bhore made it perfectly clear that bo far as the Government 
of India were concerned they had ratified the agreement. 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF A PANEL FOR THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE TO ADVISJS ON SUBJECTS IN THE DEPABT- 
• MENT OF INDUSTRIES AND LABOUR. 

(4 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, T beg to move : 

" That this Assembly do proceed to elect in the manner described in the rule* 
published in the Home Department notification No. F.-49, dated the 22nd August* 
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1922, as amended by the Home Department notification No. D. -794-C., dated ike 30th 
January, 1924, a panel consisting of 9 members from which the members of the Stand- 
ing Committee to advise on subjects in the Department of Industries and Labour 
wul be nominated.” 

Hr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Ooimbatoro cu?n North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I regrot that notice of this motion, 
was not received by us in time to enable us to give the requisite two days' 
notice of any amendments. I would like to know. Sir, whether you would 
permit us to move an amendment to this Resolution at this stage. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Homo Member): To meet 
the Honourable Member’s -views I will put this item of business down on 
another day. That will give him the time he wants. 

Hr. President: Is it proposed to postpone this item? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: Yes. 

Hr. President: Does any Member move its postponement? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: 1 do. I move that, to meet 
the point about short notice, the consideration of this motion be deferred. 

Hr. President: The question is: 

” That the consideration of this motion be deferred.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) RILL — conid. 

Hr. President: The Assembly will now resume further discussion of the 
Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the sloe 1 industry 
in British India, as report ed by the Select omrnittee. The question is : 

” That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 

Hr. Jamnadas H. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhamniudan Urban) : 
Sir 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Might I, Sir, before we proceed to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s amend- 
ment, ask what action you propose to take in regard to these new amend- 
ments of which notice was received by me only on Saturday evening? 

Hr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department) : I should like to 
say, Sir, that they were handed in at the office at 3 -BO p.m. on Saturday. 

Hr. President: That question does not arise at present. Mr. Jamnadae 
Mehta. 

Hr. Jamnadas H. Mehta: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That for sub-clause { l ) of clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

fl) For sub-section (A) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the following 
sub-section shall be substituted, namely : 

* (4) If the Governor General in Council is satisfied, after su<h inquify 
as he thinks necessary, that articles chargeable with duty tinder Part 
VII of the Second Schedule are being imported into British India 
at such a price as is likely to render ineffective the protection intended 
to l>e affoided by such duty to similar articles manufactured in India, 
he may by notification in the Gazette of India increase such duty ta 
such extent as he thinks necessary.* ** 
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Sir, I would have moved this amendment without any long speeeh. 
Even now I propose to be as brief as possible, but since I move my amend- 
ment for reference back of this Bill to the Select Committee several obser- 
vations have been made by Sir Charles Innes and my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jinnah about certain figures and about the conclusions I drew from those 
figures ; and I therefore feel compelled to take notice of those observations. 

Sir, I am sorry that the House did not accept the reference back to 
Select Committee. So long, however, as the principle of Imperial Prefer- 
ence persists in the Bill we are determined to fight it inch by inch and step 
by step; our determination to resist Imperial Preference at every stage is 
undying and deathless. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra — who I am sorry is not 
here— and my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes, who is here, contended 
that the protection that was being given under this Bill to the steel industry 
’was adequate and that the apprehensions which I had shown in 1924 had 
proved to be groundless. As a matter of fact I will show by a brief 
reference to the facts that the apprehensions which I had then entertained 
have proved to be absolutely well-founded and that the same will be the 
case about this present Bill, namely, that it will not give sufficient protec- 
tion to the Tata industry As will be found from paragraph 18, Table HI, 
on page 12 of the Tariff Board’s Report, as a result of the sum of Rs 57*87 
per ton in addition to the works cost which was assured to the Tatas in 
3924 they should have got by the end of 1920-27 on a production of 927,000 
tons during the course of these 8 \i ars on the basis of the protection guaran- 
teed as aforesjiid in addition to the works costR a sum of Rs 582 lakhs As 
a matter of fact thoj will realise only its 4, 18, CM), 000, so the protection 
afforded to the industry will fall short by Rs 1,18,00,000 in the course of 
these 3 years The Tariff Board try to minimise that shortage and by various 
steps which are by no means convincing they bring it down to a sum of 
Rs 16 lakhs Even accepting that — T do not accept that for a moment 
though — the protection has fallen short by Rs. 16 lakhs only it shows 
that the industry cannot flourish Sir, in the course of these three years of 
protection, Tatas have paid to the country and to the Government on behalf 
of this industry nearly Rs 150 lakhs on account of customs duty, income- 
tax, railway freight and other things on their goods which they have ordered, 
carried and sent down the country. (An Honourable Member : “Rail- 
way freight?”) Yes; Tatas have paid that sum. If my Honourable friend 
■wants the figures very much in detail I have no hesitation in giving them to 
him, but I thought I might summarise all the figures; those figures show 
that Tatas have paid in the course of three years (I am taking the average 
of the first two years; the third year's figures are not yet available) the 
following sumB to the country and to the Government as a result of the 
existence of their industry and these figures represent the customs duty, 
income-tax, railway freight and other items : the sum is not merely Rs. 150 
lakhs, but nearly Rs. 250 lakhs. They have paid Rs. 150 lakhs as interest on 
the loans which they had borrowed for the purpose of running the industry, 
and they have paid Rs. 425 lakhs to labourers who are earning their wages 
there. As a result of the investment of a capital of Rs. 15 crores or Rs 16 
crores, l^his industry has paid to the Government a sum of Rs. 250 lakhs 
in three y$ars ; to their creditors a sum of Rs. 150 lakhs and to their wage- 
earners a sum of Rs '425 lakhs during the same period. As against this, 
frhat have the owners of that concern, the people who have invested their 
ttnoney in that concern, got? That will show whether the industry has 
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got adequate protection. As against a total sum of Us. 825 lakhs which the 
industry will have paid in the course of three years to Government, to the 
♦creditors and to their employes, the owners of the industry have got in the 
course of these three years the sum of Its. 4,50,000 by way of partial divi- 
dend on the first preference shares. On a capital of Its. 18 crores, or on 
assets of Us. 19 crores which the Tariff Board have written down to nearly 
its. 18 crores, the owners of this industry, the people who have invested 
"their money have got the magnificent sum of Its. 4,60,000 in the course 
of three years and they might get something more this year. Taking things 
at the maximum sum of Rs. 10 lakhs in the course of three years over a 
capital of Ks. 18 crores, it works out at the magnificent percentage of less 
*than J per cent per year Sir, is this any inducement? Is there any 
possible attraction to the investor of money to sink his capital more and 
more in an industry which under the so-called State protection gets a re- 
turn of £ per cent. 1 have been compelled to go into the figures, because 
my Honourable friend, Sir Charles Innes, said that I was trying to do too 
much Here is ihe fact that in the course of three years the owners of the 
industry who have put Bs. 18 crores in it will not have got more than Its. 10 
lakhs on their investment Tf this is too much, I fail to see what is too 
little; and if investors of money are attracted to sink their capital at such 
great return on their money I really wish them God-speed Yet, Sir, we 
have made sacrifices The people of India have made sacrifices of at least 
three crores As a result of three gears’ working, the owners of^the industry 
have got only Bh 4,50,000. There is only one more item about this sub- 
ject of return on capital that I would like to bring to the notice of the 
House That relates to the writing down of the fixed assets of the Com- 
pany which the Tariff Board has done By certain processes, into the 
details of which I need not go, they have written down the fixed assets of 
this company to Kr 12£ crores Now, Sir, ^ is a matter of good fortune 
that the amount which they have written down happens to have been spent 
out of the depreciation and other reserves; but if unhappily the amount 
which they have written down was the paid-up capital of the Com- 
pany, then to-day the capital of the Tata concern would have been 
written down by something like Its. 4 or 5 crores, and there would have 
been further, discouragement to anv investor to sink his money in the 
Tatas’ or any steel industry. That of course is the clear result of the ex- 
change, for which my Honourable friend, Sir Charles Tnnes, will he very 
grateful to his friend on his right ; but so far as the investor is concerned, 
he will have not the least inducement where, in spite of State protection, 
the capital has still to be written down to the extent of Ks. 8 or Rs. 4 
crores in the course of three years, even while the protection is running. 
This is the adequacy of the prof eel ion of which mv friend Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra made so much and of which the Honourable Sir Charles Innes 
talked so much. T am sorry that instead of answering these arguments, Sir 
'Charles Innes got into temper and made a sorry exhibition of himself; he is 
old enough almost to be my father,* and T want to set him an example in 
controlling his temper, by not abusing him in return. I am prepared to 
leave the matter at that and thus to Rhow that young men can control their 
temper where old men cannot. I shall leave the matter there. 

Then I must refer to my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah who was equally 
emphatic in denouncing me. In fact he argued that I carried a number of 
books about with me under my arm. (Mr, M. A. Jinnah • “ Shame . ") 
Very well, Sir; it is a perfect shame that any mad should read things before 
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talking about them. I am sorry to admit that to me, when I am ignorant 
about a particular thing, the only way by which I can obtain knowledge is 
by carrying books which I must read. To Mr. Jinnah where arguments 
fail, he makes up by gestures and poses, where his head is empty; I do 
not want to follow his method or to imitate his example. (Mr. M* A. 
Jinnah: "You cannot do it".) I do not want to. I have no poses; no 
gestures; I have hard facts which do not enter your brain But leaving 
Mr. Jinnah to his gestures and his poses, I must come down to the hard 
realities of the situation, and they are these. I have already shown that 
the protection given to Tatas is not sufficient and that it will not attraot 
fresh capital ; therefore the only way in which you can attract fresh capital 
without penalising the consumer is the method on which this amendment 
will embark the House. Sir, I have already given la^t week a detailed 
statement about the amount of bounty that will be required; the receipts 
from the protective duties will be more than sufficient to give the bounties. 
No attempt was made to challenge those figures 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I rise to a point of information, 
Sir? I take it that the Honourable Member is taking all his three amend- 
ments together? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Not a bit. This amendment will decide the 
fate of your discriminating duties If this amendment is passed, it will show 
that the House is not in favour of discriminating duties and that what the 
House prefers is only uniform duties on all articles. In that case, my other 
amendments will simply be moved and voted upon. 

Mr. President: I should like to know what exactly the position is. The 
Honourable Member from Bombay moves his amendment No. 7 on the 
list ? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President: And he does not now move his amendments which stand 
as No. 11 and No. 18. If this amendment No. 7 is carried, he then pro- 
poses, I understand, to move his amendments Nos. 11 and 18. If this 
amendment No. 7 is lost, I take it that he does not wish to move those 
amendments. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Quite right, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: ThaF means, Sir, that the whole sub* 
ject of bounties is open to discussion? 

Mr. President: The whole subject of bounties is therefore open to* 
discussion. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Thank you very much, Sir. That is exactly 
the position. As you have just pointed out, if this amendment is carried, 
then only I shall mote the other amendments standing in my name, 
except the one to the Preamble. 

As I pointed out lest week at great length, on the facts and figures of 
the Tariff Board t&emselves, if we embark on a joint system of bounties 
and protective dutKw, we will secure three things. We will give adequate- 
protectibn to the #$ustry ; we will put the lightest burden on the con- 
sumer and we will fjut the least possible sum in the hands of the Govern- 
ment consistent with these two objects. y These three lobjects will be 
accomplished if the bounty system is adopted; according to the figures 
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which 1 gave that day, the output ot Talas during the next seven years is 
unvarying and constant. If the Tariff Board is right, — and the Govern- 
ment have proceeded on the basis that the Tariff Board is right, — the out- 
put of Tatas during the next seven years is known in advance; — it is an 
average figure of 5 lakhs of tons, — it is therefore iu> good befogging the issue 
by alleging that Tatas’ production will increaso and therefore bounties 
cannot be paid. Sir, the strength of my argument lies in the figuros of 
the Tariff Board, namely, that during the next seven years the output of 
Tatas is the unvarying figure of 5 lakhs of tons a year; we are not called 
upon to pay bounties on the whole 5 lakhs of tons, bu‘ on 2,03, IKK) tons 
of structural sheets, plates and bars- On the other output no bounty is 
needed, because it will be protected by the uniform duty. It is only on 
these four articles whose average output per year during the next seven 
years is tho constant figure of 9,03,000 tons that bounty will have to be 
paid, ^nd the amount of bounty which will have to bo paid for these is 
also known, namely, Its. 25,52,000. This is the average and no more; 
therefore, the only thing that now remains for the House is to satisfy 
itself whether this sum of Rs. 25,52,000 is available. Lt is no use going 
into the speculative aspect that more output is possible, and so on. That 
is definitely ruled out. The Tariff Board themselves say that a larger 
output will not be possible, and this is the most important fact which the 
Honourable the Commerce Member forgot, namely, that the output of 
Tatas cannot, increase, and any additional steel that is needed for con- 
sumption in the country must come from abroad. That is a fundamental 
fact which cannot be ignored. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : What about new 
companies ? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: They will not help you at all, because the 
Tariff Board themselves say that it will not be possible, even if a new com- 
pany were started, for it to manufacture st“ol for five years, and for a 
further period of five years it will not be possible to find out whether the 
concern will be successful or not. (An Honourable Member: “Ques- 
tion/’) You may question the Tariff Board’s statement although it is 
your gospel; when the Tariff Board themselves say that for five years no 
concern which is started will he able to manufacture steel, and for a 
further period of five years it will not ho possible to find out whether the 
manufacture of steel will he successful or not, my case is proved; of course 
it is only right that Government should not accept it when it does not 
suit them. That is what they have done throughout. But, Sir, for the 
purposes of honestly coming to a right conclusion on this question, I think 
it is only right that the House should accept what the Tariff Board have 
Baid on this matter. They clearly point out that there is no likelihood of 
any new concern being started in the near future, as tho Legislature does 
not give any definite assurance to the prospective investors that protection 
will be maintained not merely until the pioneer company needs it but also 
so long as any other companies that may come into existence will need it. 
Therefore, Sir, it is no use saying that the output will be increased by tho 
imposition of anv additional duty in the next seven years. That being 
so, and the output of Tatas being known, and the requirements of the 
country also being known, namely 12 lakhs of tons and over, Tatas can* 
only produce 500,000 tons per year, the additional steel that will -be re- 
quired must come from abroad, and that will be, on these figures, over 
7,00,000 tons. And you have got this available tonnage for taxation if 
vou want to pay bounties to Tatas. 
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Now, Sir, I have calculated the figureB, and 1 maintain that those 
figures are on the whole very accurate. I say that the amount Which Gov- 
ernment will receive from the import of 700,000 tons, excluding the revenue* 
duty of 10 per cent. WiH come to about 65 lakhs of rupees in the course 
of a single year. And it cannot decrease, as Tatas cannot increase their 
output and if Bs. 25,52,000 is the amount that we have to pay and if 
lakhs and odd is the amount which we must receive as the protective duty, 
I ask, Sir, where is the difficulty, where is the harm in adopting the 
system of bounties and thereby protecting the consumer to the extent of 
40 lakhs? That is the point. Now, Sir, if 25 lakhs are to be paid and 
if 65 lakhs are produced from protective duties, the amount of 40 lakhs 
will remain as a margin against any possible fluctuation in the figures that I 
have put forward. Supposing that even 40 lakhs a year are not sufficient 
there still remain the sum of a crore of rupees with the Government out 
of the duties already collected; all these additional duties on Continental 
steel then become unnecessary and these additional duties which I want 
to avoid, approach a figure somewhere near 40 lakhs. I say, the con* 
sumer in this country has a right to demand from the Legislature that it 
will not place on his shoulders the burden of a single rupee more than 
is needed for the protection of the industry. Therefore, Sir, I maintain 
that the Tariff Board really went out of their way in recommending the 
additional duty on Continental steel; I maintain their recommendation 
was ultra vires , and in making their recommendation they have gone be- 
yond their terms of reference They had to consider what was necessary 
for the protection of the industry and no more. 

Sir, the basic idea behind a policy of protection is that you will consider 
12 N n * n< ^ us ^ r . v and that y° u wilh consider the consumer second. 

00 ' This is protection. So long as portection is necessary, I will not 
consider the consumer. But so soon as protection is adequate, certainly 
the consumers claim shall be paramount and nobody clse’s and I blame 
the Government and the Tariff Board for not having considered the con- 
sumer’s claim after they had provided for the protection of the industry. 
Here I have indicated that the industry can be adequately protected and 
therefore any further burden on the consumer without extending benefit 
to the industry is entirely gratuitous and one which this House should 
not endorse. And, Sir, what is the answer to that? The answer to that 
has been given in those elaborate figures which my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jinnah gave which shows the danger of a man who lives in the air. He 
was all the time in the air when ho gave those figures. When he was 
not in the air he was at sea. He was either at sea or in the air; never, 
I am sorry to say, on solid ground- Therefore, I must bring him down 
to the solid earth, for the real facts are very different to what he imagined 
when he was in the air or at sea. Now, Sir, what is the reason for not 
giving this relief to the consumer? “Oh, the dealers in steel are such 
undesirable people. They are such grcedv people that, whatever differ- 
ence will remain between the prices of British steel and the lower prices 
of Continental steel, instead of enuring to the benefit of the consumer, 
will be swallowed by the middleman atad bv the dealer and really the con- 
«sumer will not benefit; therefore raise the duties on Continental steel.” 
ThiR is tthe argument. Now, Sir, m the first instance, the Tariff Board 
themsetoHfc do not go as fair its Mr. Jinnah goes. It is one of the beaut’es 
of Mr. Jonah’s argument that he dtetfends the Government agamst them- 
selves and the Tariff Board against themselves. The Government them- 
selves, though Sir Charles Innes, had admitted that there was Imperial 
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Preference. My friend, Mr. Moore, pointed out that there was Imperial 
Preference) however little it may be. Mr. Jinnah says there {is none. 
Similarly, the Tariff Board say, not that the consumer does not get any 
advantage. What the Tariff Board say is that the consumer does not get 
the full advantage. But Mr. Jinnah talked of rings. Here on page 56, 
para. 153, the last four lines, the Tariff Board say : 

" tender existing circumstances, therefore, it appears that the consumer does not 
g%in the advantage of the full difference . . . . ” 

All the Tariff Board say is that the advantage of the full difference be- 
tween the British price and the Continental price does not entire to the 
benefit of the consumer. But Mr. Jinnah talked of rings and combina- 
tions which raised the price of Continental steel practically right up to* 
the price of British steel- And, Sir, as a result he went so wrorig that I 
do not know when he will become right again. This will be clear by once 
more referring to Mr. Godi< j. I quoted him last time; he is a gentleman 
who is not dealing m steel ; he is a large manufacturer of safes, who uses 
Continental steel for the purposes of these safes. (An Honourable Mem~ 
ber : “Safe safes unsafe safes?”) Yes, very safe. Even when His Boyai 
Highness the Prince of Wales was here, Mr. Godrej’s safes were used. 
So there is no doubt of the good quality of Mr. Godrej ’s safes. And it 
is enough to silence Mr. Jinnah, if ho really wants honest testimony on 
the other side; here iR a telegram from Mr. Godrej, dated the 15th, 

“ Tatas have repeatedly quoted us Rs. 228 per ton m Bombay for steel sheets. That 
we get from Germany for Rs. 111.” 

Now, notice. They get Continental sheets for lis. Ill per ton as against 
Tatas’ Rs. 228 jn Bombay, landed in Bombay, c.i.f. without duty. With 
the present duty, the price conies to Its- 141. With the proposed basic 
and additional duties, the Continental price will be Rs. 170 per ton as 
against Tatas’ price of Rs. 228. It proves that, even if you raise the price 
to Rs. 170 by imposing the higher duty, Ta..ts cannot sell their steel in 
Bombay against the Continental steel which will be Rr. 170 against Tatas’ 
Rs, 228. So that Tatas do not stand to gain at all from these additional 
duties. This proposed duty would therefore prove disastrous without 
helping Tatas in the least. Moreover, to complete the disaster, tin* addi- 
tional duty is subject to enhancement. That is again another feature 
which Mr. Godrej points out, that to odd to the disaster, even additional 
duty is not the last burden on the consumer. It may even he increased 
so that there is no limit to the possible burden on the consumer, if the 
new scheme is ratified by Government. Therefore, T think, I have estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the House that this additional duty will not 
help Tatas at all. It will only make Continental steel dear.er, when i t 
could otherwise be cheaper. 

Then, Sir, supposing even we thought the dealer -was such an undesir- 
able person as to swallow all the difference. What is the alterna- 
tive offered by Government? The^y put themselves in the shoes of the 
dealer. What the dealer took, they, propose to take for themselves. If 
as a result of their Bill the Government were going to give any relief to 
the consumer, we could understand that. But what they propose to <Jd 
is just to step into the shoes of the dealer and pocket all the difference 
themselves. This sympathy for the consumer is really 'wonderful,* and 
now we can understand why they want to sympathise with the consumer 
because they want to fcake the profit which the dealer, they allege, now 
takes. They simply, as I say, place themselves in the shoes of the deaiet* 
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and pocket the difference themselves. (An Honourable Member: "For 
whose benefit?") For their own benefit. (An Honourable Member: 
"For *the country's benefit.”) Because I maintain that protection is not 
to be used as a lever for increasing their income by any Government. 
Under the plea of protection no Government has the right to take more 
from the tax-payer than is necessary for giving protection to the industry. 
Sir, I do not want to go on with this point further because I am sure It 
is patent to anybody that under the Government scheme neither Tatas 
gain nor the consumer gains. Only Government get some 40 lakhs by 
way of revenue. 

Then, Sir. there is another point. My friend Mr. Chetty pointed out 
the* other ^ day that in Australia the Government adequately protected their 
lnhxhtay. tor Vto, 1 haxe an- 

other example; of the iron and steel industry in South Africa. A cor- 
poration has been formed there with a huge capital for the production of 
steel. A message, dated 10th February, from Cape Town says: 

** The Assembly passed the first reading of the Bill introduced by the Minister of 
Defence, Col. Cresswell to promise the development of the iron and allied industries 
within the Union. A South African Iron and Steel Corporation will be formed 
with a capital of £3,500.000 and a directorate of nine, of whom five will be Govern- 
ment nominees, for the acquisition of the rights relating to the production and treat- 
ment of iron and steel and prospfecting for deposits, etc. • 

The capital will comprise two million ordinary pound sterling shares of which the 
' Government will take 500,000. The remainder, and also one and a half millions 
preference shares, will be offered to the public.” 

The Government give preference to the investor and though they 
themselves take £500,000 worth of shares they remain in the background 
so far as thfe profits arc concerned. The Government invest capital 
themselves. They give their own capital second place in the scheme of 
Ihe return on that capital. Then: 

” Power is given to augment the capital by £250,000 and also to raise a loan not 
exceeding £1,500,000. The Bill provides that the iron and steel requirements of 
South African Kail ways shall be bought from the Corporation.” 

Not only do they give their own capital second place, they go further and 
say : 

” The Bill provides that the iron and steel requirements of South African railways 
shall be bought from the Corporation at a price not over 10 per cent, above the cost 
of the imported articles.” 


This is the kind of protection which the Government of South Africa 
give to their own industry. I have told you of the protection our Gov- 
* eminent propose to give to the industry where for a capital of 13 orores 
: the magnificent^ sum of Es. 4/50,000 has been earned as dividend in the 
course of three years of protection. For these reasons, Sir, I hope the 
House will accept the scheme which I have placed before them for accept- 
h namely, no rupee that is not needed for the protection of the indus- 
lly shall be taken out of the pockets of the consumer. So Jong ae the 
industry needs protection, tax the consumer by all means. The moment 
it do£s not need it that tax is undesirable and outside the rights of the 
Tariff Board to recommend, and thirdly, the Government shall not make 
tori* protection a source of adding to the revenue income without bene- 
fiting Tatas or the industry. i 
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There is only one more fact to which 1 shall refer for Mr. Jimiah’s 
edification and then resume my seat. Mr. Jinnah thought that there 
was no difference in the price of the Continental and British steel in the 
bazars 1 will give you only four sots of figures and they will show that the 
price of imported Continental beams in Calcutta in 1920 January was 
Rs. 42 less than the price of the British articles of corresponding quality, 
i-o that the consumer got the benefit of Rs. 42 a ton in January on beams. 
In February he got the advantage of Rs. 43 a ton. In March ho got 
Rs. 47 as the advantage. The difference between the selling price in 
Calcutta and the imported British price was Rs. 47. Again in April the 
difference was Rs. 42. Now, Sir, if there is an import of 100,000 tons of 
beams in Calcutta, at the rate of Rs. 42 a ton the consumer will benefit 
nearly Rs. 42,00,000 as a result of the difference between the British 
i rticle and the Continental article. In the ease of angles the difference 
is Rs. 12. Rs. 14, Rs. 14, and Rs. 20 between the Continental selling price 
end the selling price of the imported British article. On bars the differ- 
ence is Rs. 31, lis. 31, Rs. 36 and Rs. 44 in Calcutta in January, February, 
March and April 1926. In plates the difference is Rs. 19, Rs. 26, Rs. 39, 
and Rs. 41. These figures will enlighten Mr. Jinnah as to the consumer s 
benefit without the additional duties. On steel sheets the difference is 
Rs. 29, Rs. 25, Rs. 24 and Rs. 32. This is the benefit which Mr. Jinnah 
would deprive the consumer of under the new scheme to which he has 
given his blessing. While I admit that the prices in Bombay are not so 
favourable to the consumer as they are in Calcutta, even ihat much- 
realigned Bombay importer, whom Mr. Jinnah without the shadow of 
a foundation charged with having formed a ring, evr that much-maligned 
individual sells on an average Continental steel at Rs. 17-4-0 cheaper than 
the British article of corresponding type. That ie the average and 1 refer 
Mr Jinnah to these figures. If he wants it I can give the statement to 
him. Therefore, it is clear that in Calcutta the consumer has an advant- 
age not because the Calcutta dealer is an angel ‘but because Tatas can 
compete in Calcutta and therefore the prices are down. They cannot 
compete in Bombay and therefore the prices are not down to the same* 
extent as in Calcutta but the difference is all the same there, Rs. 17 in 
Bombay and Rs 30 in Calcutta. If this House wants to maintain this 
difference and thereby benefit the consumer, then I suggest that they 
should accept mv amendment and having done so protect <he consumer 
to the extent of Rs. 40 lakhs a year Sir, I have done. 

Hr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, 1 
congratulate my Honourable friend Mr Jamnadas Mehta for adopting the 
tone that he has done, barring, of course, the usual exuberance which he 
cannot help. It is a second nature with him and a habit. Therefore 1, 
do not wish to say anything more about it „ Now, Sir, his last argument 
was that in Calcutta the consumer benefits because not only has the 
Continental steel got the British steel there to reckon with but the 
Tata steel also gets in and therefore the consumer benefit*. But he ad- 
mits that in Bombay and in other ports where the Tata steel cannot 
make its way the middleman has the field entirely to himself and that is 
exactly my argument that it is the middleman and not the consumer in, 
these ports who really benefits. 

His next point was this. He said that the Australian Government 
and the South African Government were putting forward* sohemes for 
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the protection of their industries. He was enamoured of the scheme for 
the protection of the steel industry in South Africa and he was full of 
praise for it. Sir, 1 am not standing here for the scheme embodied 
in the Bill as the very best or a perfect scheme. The House here is con- 
cerned with what? — with three schemes. One is the scheme embodied 
in the Bill, the other is the scheme of my Honourable friend Mr. Chetty 
-'f the weighted average and the third is that of my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jamnadas. We have got these three schemes and I have to make a 
choice and 1 make the choice of the least evil and I say that the scheme 
embodied in the Bill is the best for all interests concerned. That is my 
answer. I am not here in a position to start a new soheme which may be 
lietter. 

The next point of my Honourable friend was this. He says that I 
have gone further than the Tariff Board in advocating the cause or cham- 
pioning the cause of the recommendations of the Tariff Board/ He said 
that even the Tariff Board says that the consumer does not get advantage 
to the full extent. Thereby he understands that the consumer does or 
will get an advantage to a certain extent. Now, Sir, either my Honour- 
able and learned friend has really not carefully read that paragraph or, if 
1 may say so, he has not understood it and I will read it to the House 
and to him so that he may see Whether what he implies can be spelt out 
from this paragraph What the Tariff Board says is this, that the con- 
sumer does .not get the fullest advantage in all parts of India. He does 
get an advantage in Calcutta but not in all parts of India. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Where is that? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: That is what my Honourable friend has not under- 
stood and not appreciated. I will read the paragraph. If you will read 
it again in your calmer moments, you will’ realise it. This iR what the 
Tariff Board say in paragraph 108 s , 

“ We have ^received evidence that in other port towns competition is more limited 
and less severe than in Calcutta— where it is accentuated by the sale of the Steel 
Company’s products — and that the general level of prices of Continental steel is higher. 
Under existing circumstances, therefore, it appears that the consumer does not gain 
the advantage of the full difference between the duty paid price of Standard and 
Continental material in every part of the country.” 

That is to say, in other parts of the country he does not get the fullest 

advantage, but, in Calcutta he does, and what is more, Mr. Jamnadas 

himself pointed It out as his last point that in Calcutta he does. That 

is what the Tariff Board mean. I was replying to the argument of my 

fnend Mr. Jayakar and other Members who asked “What will happen 
1o consumers ip^orts like Bombay, Karachi, Madras and Rangoon, where 
Tata's steel doer not get in?” My answer was that in those parts, 
there is a combine, there is a ring of merchants and it is the middleman 
who takes the money and the profit, and the consumer does not benefit 
That was my answer. 

Mr*«|p. B. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Does 
xpy Honourable friend admit that in Bombay there is a difference of Rs. 17 
in the price of Continental steel, as pointed out by Mr: Jamnadas Mehta?' 

M - A. Jinnah: I think Mr. Jayakar had not understood the point 
when he put the question. Mr. Jamnadas gave the figure that in Calcutta 
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the consumer has got the benefit, because Tata’s steel is there. That 
is a different state of affairs. 1 am dealing with the question of places 
where it is suggested that Tata’s steel does not get in, namely, Bombay, 
Madras, Karachi and Rangoon. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Does my Honourable friend realise that 
Calcutta also is deprived of this advantage under tin scheme of which he 
is becoming so fond? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: The scheme of Mr. Jamnadas, which we are dis- 
cussing, is on a very different footing. I object to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's 
scheme on the ground that he introduces a vicious principle of bounties, 
and I say it is a vicious system. Bounties should and can be given only 
in cases of emergency or for a short or a provisional period. You cannot 
have a system of bounty introduced in this kind of scheme for seven years, 
and I have dealt with that point. 

Then, the next point was that Mr. Jamnadas said that even the Tariff 
Board have said that new firms will not come in. Mr. Jamnadas is 
quite wrong. Paragraph 144 of the Report of the Tariff Board distinctly 
says that the new firms may come in and I will only read a" few lines with 
regard to that. They say: 

” We have, therefore, considered, how far our proposals will suffice for the pro- 
tection of any new works which may be established. We believe that provided 

modern plant is installed and full advantage is taken of the accumulated experience 

of steel making in Ipdia as well as m other countries, a new works should be able, 

as soon as a reasonable level of output has been reached, to produce steel at a cost 

not exceeding our estimate of the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s average costs. In 
estimating the charges for overhead and profit, we have based our figures on the capital 
cost of erecting a steel works at the present time and our proposals should therefore 
be generally suitable for a new undertaking. The representatives of the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company and the United Steel Corporation of Asia, both of which firms 
have considered plans for erecting steel works in Jnd-a, have stated in the course of 
their oral evidence that a system of protection which would be adequate for the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company would be sufficient for any new works. We believe, therefore, 
that so far as the scale of duties is concerned, our recommendations are adequate both 
for the existing Company and for any new works which may be started.” 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will you read further on? Do not stop 
there. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, am I to read the whole report for Mr. JAmna- 
das '8 benefit? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: For your own edification. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Mr. Jamnadas wants me to read the whole report. 
Mr. Jamnadas says that the Tariff Board have not taken into considera- 
ticn the question of new firms coming in. That is not so. Now, Sir, have 
wc not got already in existence the Hukumchand Steel Company? Have 
we not got another company which is called the Gumadev Company, which 
are likely to make bars? Yes, actually they have started. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Actually when? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Within a very short time they will. I think they 
have started making them. I say, Sir, that these companies exist. Now, 
Mr. Jamnadas knows perfectly well when he talks about the 56 lakhs 
of rupees which will he in the coffers of the Government which he savs 
can he utilised for the payment of bounties, that it will not continue and 

o 2 
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cannot *go round. Mr. Jamnadas' first fallacy is this. Mr. Jamnadas 
assumes that these prices upon which he proposes his scheme will conti- 
nue without any variation for seven years. Supposing the price went 
down by Bs. 5. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: That is the amendment. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Mr. Jamnadas is so full of his own points that he 
does not even try to understand the other point of view. 

, (At this stage Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta stood up to interrupt.) 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must not interrupt the Hon- 
ourable Member, Mr. Jinnah. He knows that during the whole of his 
long speech Mr. Jinnah never interrupted him in the least. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Bir, Mr. Jamnadas says fixed duty or basic duty, 
and then he says give the rest so much definitely by way of bounties on 
these four classes of steel. Now, Mr. Jamnadas takes it that there will 
be revenue forthcoming and he assumes that his Bs. 65 lakhs, which 
according to me is Bs. 56 lakhs, will be forthcoming. But I want to 
point out to my Honourable friend that supposing steel prices went down, 
then the bounty which you propose giving will not be adequate. Tatas 
produce 500,000 tons per year, and if there was a fall of Bs. 5 in price 
it comes to Bs. 25 lakhs straightaway. How will you give that to Tatas? 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
\rcot : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : All the 500,000 tons do not need 
bounties. My Honourable friend must understand that. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: B ut my Honourable ^iend must understand that it 
doeR require protection for 500,000 tons of 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty : No. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Tatas require protection for 500,000 tons. (An 
Honourable Member : “They do not require it.”) If the price of steel goes 
down, they will not get Bs. 120, the fair selling price which you are supposed 
to be securing, and therefore you will have to make that up, and I say, 
that alone will come to Bs. 25 lakhs. Then, I say if new firms come in 
you will have to distribute bounties to them. There is a further argument — 
and thiefis the most important argument and I want the Honourable Mem- 
ber to understand it — and it is this. We are now providing for bounties 
for 4 classes only. Out of those four classes, remember Tatas make only 
125,000 tons now and their output will increase by 70,000. Mr. Jamnadas 
gave the figure, 200,000 tons. The rest of the things that Tatas make are 
rails, galvanised sheet and tin bars and so on. I ask you this question. 
If you are going to give bounties to these 4 classes, is it not open to Tatas 
to say “ Why we Bhould manufacture other articles, such as galvanised 
sheet, tin bars and so on. Why should we not make these 4 classes of 
articles only and get the bounty?” And instead of 70,000, which Mr. 
JamnaSoa thinks will be the output for 5 years average, Tatas can put for- 
ward an output of 80,000 more, because they will get bounties. How will 
you give the bounties? Where will you get the money from? Tatas will 
then give up making galvanised sheets and tin bars. If Tatas give up 
galvanised sheets, why do you want to impose a protective duty on galvanized 
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sheets which come from the foreign country? For whose benefit? Then 
you will be forced to give up protective duties on galvanised sheets. What 
will happen to your revenue ? One-fourth of your revenue is from galvanised 
sheets. Then where will your lis. 56 lakhs go and how far? And will not 
the import decrease as the home product or output increases as it must? 
Will not that decrease the revenue? Sir, we find it iB a chimerical scheme. 
My Honourable friend suys that I am talking always in the air, or am at 
sea. Sir, he is either in the lap of prejudice or ho has boon misled by the 
middlemen. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Jinnah, lias dealt so faithfully with Air J am n ad as Mehta, that it is not 
necessary for me to add very much. 

Air. Jamnadas Mehta’s difficulty io Uiis. We have already discussed this 
question of bounties ad nauseam. We discussed it on his motion that the 
Bill be recommitted to the Select Committee. That m< lion was lost and 
Mr. Jamnadas is too fair minded a man not to know that tho only chance 
his bounty scheme had was (o refer it back to Select Committee. I do 
not propose therefore to follow Mr. Jinnah in his general observations on 
the bounty scheme That point has already been discussed and decided 
against Air Jamnadas Mehta T propose to take the wording of Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta’s amendment and to show what his scheme means. He 
mentions four articles on which specified bounties should bo paid. N w 
obvioush a scheme of that kind is open to the immediate objeetion, that 
as tho Tata Iron and Steel Company makes more and moro and more steel 
and gets a stronger and stronger company, under Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s 
scheme we give if more and more bounties. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has, in 
his own amateur way, endeavoured to provide against that danger by putting 
in a proviso : 

“ Piovidect howevei that the total amount of Ixmnties payable umlei this section 
shall not exceed the amount recovered from tho pr 'dive duties m nny year ” 

What does that proviso mean? Obviously tho only meaning that you can 
place on it is that the total amount of bounties payable in any ono year 
shall not exceed the amount- revenue you get from the duties in Part VI L 
of the Second Schedule. ‘'Protective duties” can only mean the duties 
in Part VII. That amount of rovemie is something in the neighbourhood 
of two crores a year Therefore the limit which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has 
put as a safeguard in his proviso is no safeguard at all. Naturally we shall 
not have to pay bounties to the extent of two crores. But the point is 
that what is intended as a limit is no limit at all. As the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company produces more and more steel, we shall have to*f>ay more 
and more bounties. That is absurd. What Mr. Jamnadas Mehta intended 
by the expression “ protective duties ” was the amount which we should 
recover from the duties in Part VII over and above what wo would have 
recovered from ordinary revenue duties. But he has not said it. 

Then, Sir, let us take the first sub-clause of his -clause 4. I am going 
to take as my text Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s own statement. He said that 
it was entirely wrong to take one rupee more from the tax-payer than was 
necessary for the protection of the industry. Let us take the first point. 
I take it that Mr. Shanmukham Chetty is satisfied that his weighted averag& 
scheme gave sufficient protection to the industry. On struoturaf sections 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wants a protective duty cif Rs. 19 plus a bounty of 
Rb. 11; total Rs. 30. Mr Chetty proposed an average dutv of Re. 25 
per ton, therefore, Rs. 5 per ton are taken out of the pockets of the tax-payer 
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unnecessarily by Mr. Jamnadas. On bars Mr. Jamnadas wants a protec- 
tive duty of Bs. 26 a ton, plus a bounty of Its. 11; total Bs. 37. On the 
weighted average system the protective duty proposed is Bs. 85 a tun, thus 
making Bs. 2 taken unnecessarily out of the pockets of the tax-p&yer. On 
plates Mr. Jamnadas proposes a duty of Bs. 20 plus a bounty of Bs. 16, 
making a total of Bs. 36. Mr. Chetty proposes a duty »>f 11s. 26. Thus 
Bs. 10 are unnecessarily taken out of the pockets of the tax-payer. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: The Honourable Member is misrepresenting 
me. 

Mr. President: Order, order. If the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
ber thinks some reply is necessary, he will make way for the Honourable 
Member. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That is not my only objection to 
the Honourable Member s scheme. The House will observe that he pro- 
poses to pay a bounty of Bs. 11 per ton on bars. He does not say what 
bars. I presume, he mean9 that we should pay a bounty of Bs. 11 per ton 
on bars of iron or steel manufactured in India. Have 1 got the Honourable 
Member correctly? Let me point out that when the Honourable Member 
said that this scheme of his was going to cost 25 lakhs of rupees, he did 
not realise that he was working into the bounty scheme bar steel which 
is sold to the Tin-Plate Company for making tin-plate, and that if this 
amendment were passed we should have to pay a bounty of Bs. 11 per ton 
on fifty thousand tons of tin bars produced every year on which we pro- 
pose no protective duty. Yet the Honourable Member says that he would 
not take one rupee more than was necessary for the protection of the industry 
from the pocket of the tax-payer. He has also failed to realise that bars 
are made by other people than the Tata iron and Steel Company. The 
Kumerdubi Engineering Works are making ban of steel and iron from scrap 
steel or scrap wrought iron. Under Mr.*i$|pinadaB Mehta’s scheme we 
should have to pay a bounty on bars made* hi the Kumerdubi Engineering 
Works. I am sure that it is not the ifibJ^^jjJ^rthis House that we should 
give any protection at all to this moreover I happen to know 

something of the Kumerdubi Enginee$n£ Works. I know exactly whai 
those works cost when originally purdhaped, fcnd the House may take it 
from me that it does not cost much mrae^j to put up works of this kind 
and to make from scrap steel and scrap wir>ught iron the steel bars that 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta wants to pay a bounty of Bs. 11 a ton on. If this 
amendment were carried we should not knov# what our liabilities are. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta proposes a bounty of Bs. 24 on black sheets 
manufactured by the Steel Company. These black sheets may be 
sold as black sheets or may be galvanized and sold as galvanized 
sheet. But we should have to pay bounties on all the black sheets 
made whether subsequently galvanized or not. That means that 
we should have to pay a bounty of Bs. 24 per ton on another thirty thousand 
tons of sheet which would mean another seven lakhs, plus another 5$ lakhs 
on tin bar, and yet the Honourable Member says that he will not take a 
rupee more than is necessary for the protection of the industry out of the 
* nocket of the tax-paver. Have T not shown sufficiently that this amendment 
is absolutely a ridiculous amendment, and that the Honourable Member 
when he proposed that amendment did not know what he was talking about? 

My other objection — and T say this with all the autboritv at my command 
for it is T who have worked this steel protection for the last three years — 
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my other objeetion is that the scheme is unworkable, that it would be il 
not impossible, very difficult, very expensive and very inconvenient to 
attempt to work a scheme of that kind. Audit clerks now check every 
ingot made by the Tata Iron and Steel Company und see that a stamp is 
put upon it under this scheme. We would have to have a large staff of 
-clerks in every mill and shop watching every bar, every black sheet, every 
plate, every structural section made. 1 hope that the House will realise 
its responsibility in the matter. The only proper amendment that Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta could have made was that the Bill should be referred 
back to Select Committee. 

With these words I oppose the motion. 

Mr. 1C. K. Acharya (South Aroot oum Chmgleput: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, 1 cannot claim of course to speak either with the authority or the 
eloquence of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, but neither authority by 
itself nor eloquence can always be taken as sound reasoning. There 
may Jbe authority, there may be eloquence, but if reasons are wanting 
or are not satisfactory, we on this side of the House shall be excused if 
wc do not give way to authority and eloquence. Sir, the whole difficulty 
that 1 as a humble member and others feel is this that Sir Charles innes 
has not answered whether, under this scheme proposed by the Tariff Board 
and adumbrated in the Bill, very much more will not be taken from the 
consumer of iron all over the country than adequate protection to Tata’s 
industry requires. That, Sir, is the thing that has troubled our minds all 
along. 1 am prepared to admit, so far as I have heard, as a common man. 
that 1 am satisfied neither with the Bill brought forward by Sir Charles 
Innes, in spite of his authority and eloquence, nor with the scheme of Mr. 
Chetty nor with the proposal of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for that matter. It 
1 b unfortunate that many of us are not satisfied with any of the schemes 
before us, and, as Mr. Jinn#h very rightly p^t it, the whole question is 
which is the least evil of the thfcee schemes. Sir Charles Innes unfortunately 
has not enlightened us on this point. He has worked himself up, I fear 
more than we are accustomed W Sje him working himself up, to stigmatise 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s proposal ^ asT ridiculous. Sir, adjectives are not 
arguments after all, and I afti $rery sorry Sir Charles Innes has not met 
this simple difficulty of ours Whether under this scheme before the House, 
whether in the Government Bill very much more is not proposed to be taken 
from the ordinary consumer in Madras, in Bombay, in Burma, in Karachi, 
that is to say from the largest bulk of the consumers all over the country, 
than adequate protection to Tatas requires. It is unfortunate that that 
question, in spite of the many speeches that Sir Charles Innes has made 
on the subject in this House, has not been fairly and squarely answered. 
Sir Charles Innes now says it would be better to Rend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's 
proposal back to a Select Committoc. He did not .support that motion 
when it was before the House the other day. Now it is too late to say 
that the scheme proposed by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta would require to be 
discussed in all its details in the Seledt Committee. It is only after defeat- 
ing that motion that Sir Charles Innes comes and says it is a matter for 
the Select Committee. T do not know how much weight we should attach 
to arguments of that kind. I submit there are now only two schemes before 
us because I believe Mr. Chetty 's weighted average* scheme is now not 
before the House; and it was very amusing to me to hear Sir Charles 
Innes eloquently pointing out that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's scheme w^uld 
•east even more heavy burdens on the Government than Mr. Chetty’s 
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scheme. But Mr. Chetty's scheme has been rejected aud the burden of 
the rejection lies upon Sir Charles Innes more than upon us. We were 
ior the weighted average scheme, but he with his authority and with the 
weight of his numbers threw that out. Mow it is no use going back and 
saying that better than Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme would have been 
Mr. Chetty’s scheme. Mow, therefore, there are only two schemes, the 
scheme of the Government and the scheme of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, and 
1 again put this point prominently before the House. 1 beg of every Mem- 
ber to realise that the question simply is this. We are all agreed that 
adequate protection must be given to Tatas. Here let me point out again 
another flaw in Sir Charles Innes' argument to-day. He was wondering 
whether the Tata Company would not make very much more steel in the 
coming few years. The other day he was lecturing to us whether we should 
not accept the findings of fact of the Tariff Board. He lectured to us at 
great length on that matter, that an expert committee went into the, whole 
question and after many months of careful inquiry, came to the conclusion 
that, subject to unforeseen circumstances, this would be the average amount 
of steel that Tatas would be able to make during the next few years, and 
he asked whether we should not accept that statement. But to-day he is 
fho very person who questions whether more and more and more steel will 
not be manufactured by Tatas than has been calculated by the Tariff Board; 
and if a bounty is sought to be given, whether Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s 
scheme would not mean that the figures would swell up to a very large 
amount. W-e should simply proceed on the assumption that Sir Charles 
Innes made the other day that the averages and the forecasts made by the 
Tariff Board were on the whole acceptable and were the basis on which 
we were to calculate. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is not here to say what is 
going to happen in a few years, and I believe Sir Charles Innes will not 
be here during the next three or five years to see whether his prophecy has 
been fulfilled or not. So it is no use going back and raising that old 
question. We must discuss this on tfcjp Mihdktions of the Tariff Board’s 
Report. Again the argument of Mr. Jinnan also was what would happen if 
more and more steel is produced? Tat&a Cannot in the next few years 
reasonably be oxpected to produce 10 lakn& <5f tons. They are now pro- 
ducing only three lakhs and a little moreen# the Board says it is reasonable 
to suppose that they can be expected to produce a maximum of 5 lakho 
in the cOnting fow years. Anything beyond that, on the authority of the 
Tariff Board, is not likely to happen, and therefore it is a little odd that 
those who are against Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's scheme or any scheme other 
than the Government scheme should now come and ask us to take into 
consideration things which may happen which were not foreseen by the 
Tariff Board or by anybody under the sun. No^\ therefore, Sir, the ques- 
tion. again I repeat iB this and I would beg that somebody will give us a 
straight and Rquare answer. Does not the Bill, as proposed by Govern- 
ment, take away from the average oonsumer all over India, from the average 
consumer of steel in every part of India, far more than is absolutely neces- 
sary in the interests of Tatas? To that question I would reallv like to have 
an enlightening answer and not mere rhetoric. Much has been said bv 
Sir Charlbs Innes and by Mr. Jinnah about the wicked middleman 
Bombay, and it is said all the profits go to the middleman. I suppose there 
must always be a middleman. I myself am not much of a consumer of 
iron yearly, but I do not believe anybody who wants to build a house 
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or who wants some stoel for any other purpose thinks of sending an order 
United Kingdom or elsewhere. We have to provide for a 
middleman in these matters und the middleman is never 1 expect any- 
where under the sun a philanthropist, certainly not in tho United King- 
dom, and the middh man being human is likch to desire as muoh 
profit as he can get* In places where there is keen competition he gets 
less profit and whore there is less competition he gets more profit 
Whether you make the price of Continental steel Its. 100 or Its. 120, 
before the consumer gets his iron or steel, there must be tho middleman 
through whose hands it pusses* The middleman will put on 2 per cent, 
or 10 per cent., or whatever it is, on the cost price before he passes it 
on to the consumer. The consumer does not and cannot afford 
to go in for British Standard steel, for the simple reason 

that the consumer and the maker of various kinds of articles 
in India do not require British or Standard superior steel lor their 
requirements; they v uuf the inferior steel of the Continent. Therefore, 
when they want inferior steel from the Continent, they have to get il 
through the middleman, and Hie middleman so long as he is a necessary 
factor in business has to make his own profit Thery is no system thai 
is perfect. Under the very imperfect system of Mr. Jamnadas or under 
am other astern for that matter Ihere is always going to be the middle- 
man; and if the middleman happens to be only an Indian it will no ( 
very much mallei, for what lie takes in the way of profit he will spend 
in another wav in India itself* Therefore, I do not grudge the middle- 
man his profil Not that I want it; hut if the middleman floes make 
a little more profit than is morally justified, well it cannot he helped 
Are English business men here for philanthropic reasons? Are they not 
here for very tangible rupees and unnas? Are the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innos or Sir Basil Blackett themselves hero for the sake of 
philanthropy? I do not believe it, and the middleman being a much 
lessor man than either Sir Basil Blackett o, Sir Charles Innes, wants 
perhaps n little more f I ( say therefore the wdiole question is that 
the Government scheme is unsatisfactory. That is evident and patent, 
and so long as Sir Charles Innes does not answer our objections squarelv 
I take it that ho lias no answer to give; or that he admits that under 
the Government scheme the consumer of Continental steel will have to 
jmv very muoh more than it ncoessun . (An Honourable Member : “It 
is denied-”) Sir, denial is no argument. (An Honourable Member- 
“Nor is assertion!”) These are facts and mere denial is no argument. 
Neither Mr. Jimuih's figures nor Sir Charles lnnes’s superior authority 
and eloquence count for argument when it is a question of facts. We 
are tjoing to have middlemen in the ease of Continental steel; Continental 
steel has to come through the middleman, unless Government undertake 
to import and sell Continental steel without giving any profit to the 
middleman. They may make it another branch of the Kailway Board 
and so on. Any such schemes however are not before the House to-day. 
and there is no use therefore in considering what might happen under some 
other state of things. What I ask is this. Is it right to vote blindly for the 
Government Bill? I put this question very seriously to all Members of 
the House, particularly to those who voted with the Government the 
other day* ’ Since all these schemes are unsatisfactory I have *no ob- 
jection to the whole thing being withdrawn if Government undertake 
to bring in another Bill in the course of this Session which is more satia- 
iactory and takes into account everything w*e have discussed in this 
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House during the last few days. 1 for one should welcome it most 
heartily and 1 am sure the majority would welcome it because all of> us 
feel that the Bill before us is unsatisfactory. However, to come back 
to the argument. (Cries of “Divide, divide”.) The question is which 
is the lesser of the two evils. The Government scheme will inflict a 
great hardship on the consumer. (An Honourable Member : “The 
middleman”.) With or without the middleman. The Government 
scheme says all articles imported from the United Kingdom shall pay so 
much, and all articles imported from elsewhere shall pay that much 
plus an additional dut^ . T want to know whether that scheme is the 
best scheme in the interests of the consumer, or whether it would not be 
better to have a scheme which says sinco wo cannot avoid it we shall 
take in the shape of protective duties a certain sum and out of that sum 
give to Tata's whatever absolute protection they wunt. If two years 
hence the protection is found insufficient there is the Tariff Board- Tata's 
can put in another application and the Tariff Board will have plenty of 
work for another 8 months. In that time Tat as are not likely to dis- 
appear. Then they may come before the House and in the light of 
circumstances obtaining two or three years hence they will be able to 
$ve a wiser judgment than we are asked to give to-da\ . Tbes^ argu- 
ments based on unseen contingencies that might arise in the course of 
the next seven years — I do not know how we can possibly solve them 
now. Here are the facts placed before us by the Tariff Board; here are 
the averages worked out by the Tariff Board. On those averages, sup- 
posing their facts are correct, supposing their estimates are correct, we 
come to the conclusion that Tatas are likely to produce 5 lakhs of tons 
on an average during the next 3 years. We come to the conclusion that 
they want so much protective duty either in the shape of higher duties or 
in the shape of bounties. Having come to that conclusion the only other 
thing is how best to give protection to Tatas and how to get money 
equivalent to the protection that Tatas need. We have been giving 
bounties to Tatas for the last two years. All the facts that the Honour- 
able Sir Charles Innes or Mr. Jinnah have brought forward cannot get 
round that fact. Have the heavens tvnffiled down because we have 
been giving these bounties to Tatas? It is a system that you have al- 
ready worked. Why not continue it for another two or three years? I 
do not suppose there will be anything unforeseen happening during the 
next few years; and if it does, it will be for this Assembly to return 
to the question; but till then I sav “Let us continue the system which 
has the very weighty authority of ihe Tariff Board and which Sir Charles 
Innes inaugurated in this House two vears ago.” What is it that has 
happened now that did not exist two years ago, except — 

and this is a very important point — that the import of British steel has 
been going down lower and lower during the last few years and the 
import of Continental steel has been * going up higher and higher? 
I am not in the secret of things ; but it is quite possible that the Govern- 
ment have been unconsciously influenced in this Bill to rive nn impetus to 
the importers and manufacturers of British steel. However, that is* 
a question I need not labour here. The onlv thing that has happened 
is that imports of Continental steel into India have increased very greatly 
and British imports have gone down very considerably. At the same 
time Tatas have been going tin: they have been progressing, and, God 
willing, they. may still go bn ytey o tis in g. There have been bounties and 
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what under the sun is there to make the scheme so ridiculous? Sir 
Charles Innes will have us believe that the figures of Mr. .Jamnadas Mehta 
are not correct. W.ell it is quite open to the Government to give us 
more correct figures. Neither Mr. Mehta nor 1 have the advantage of 
the huge department that Sir Charles Innes has under him; as it is 
from the information placed at our disposal, from the /acts and findings 
of the lariff Board, we poor laymen must come to certain conclusions. 
We stick to certain principles. 'We are not particular whether the 
bounty is Rs. 9-8-0 or Ks. 9-4-0 per ton or an^ other sum; but the gen- 
eral scheme whi\h we want to press upon the attention of the House is 
that the bounties might be continued to Tatas to the extent to which 
Government and the Tariff Board maj consider absolutely necessarv, — to 
that extent and no further To that extent higher duties may he levied 
on all articles that come fiorn Great Britain or the United Kingdom or 
from the Continent or elsewhere Tt seems to me therefore from the 
ordinary common- sen si point of view 7 that this is the least objectionable 
of the many schemes before us There are flaw’s in every scheme The 
weighted average scheme has been thrown out; mid with nil respect to 
Mr. Jinnah, 1 do not propose to follow him in his tirades against the 

middleman. I am sorr\ he is so uncharitable to the middleman. 

* * 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am not uncharitable at all; on the contrary I 
admire him- 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Thank you very much on behalf of the middle- 
man. 


Sir Darcy Lindsay: May I appeal to the Honourable Member to bring 
his remarks to a conclusion? 

Mr. President: Order, order The Obair w^ 1 see to it. The Honour- 
able Member need not interfere 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I am glad of the protection you have extended to 
me, Sir. 1 do not propose to abuse it by any means. I want, Sir, the 
gentlemen who will speak after me to make this point clear. T want it 
made clear because if is troubling my own mind. 

Mr. President: That argument has been repeated by the Honourable 
Member half a dozen times. 

Mr- M. K. Acharya: And yet, Sir, other Honourable Members are 
opposing it which shows that the\ have not understood me. However, to 
turn now to the details of the position, according to Mr. Mehta there will 
be about 65 lakhs realised, and according to Mr. Jinnah 56 lakhs. That 
is what I heard Therefore, if the protection to Tata’s is to be 25 lakhs, 
there w£ll be a margin according to Mr Mehta of 40 lakhs and according 
to Mr. Jinnah of 9 lakhs loss My jx>int is that any future companies 
coming in are not likely to be as huge as Tata’s during the next three or 
four years. If other big companies do come in we will welcome them, 
*ut there is 81 lakhs according to Mr Jinnah or 40 lakhs according to 
Mr. Mehta out of which bounties mav be given to those companiqp also, 
provided they are properly examined by the Tariff Board and their coses 
are recommended satisfactorily by the Tariff Board. Therefore, the 
argument that other companies may come jn, on which the Honourable 
Sir Charles Innes and my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah laid so mueh 
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stress, is not such as to lead us .to throw out Mr. Jamnadas Mehta's amend- 
ment for the simple reason that a fair margin does exist for providing 
for other companies that may come into existence. 

These then are the facts. Firstly, that the Government Bill proposes 
1 p ji from fhe consumer very very much more than is re- 

quired for protecting the Tatas and those large excesses could 
be utilised by the Government for their own &weet purposes as part of the 
general revenues. Secondly, that in the shape the Bill before the House 
now is, it does give a certain preference to iron goods coming from the 
United Kingdom over and above the goods that might come from elsewhere; 
and in the circumstances of the case the protection that is needed for Tatas 
does not require the imposition of these large heavy import duties over and 
above what may be found absolutely necessary to protect them. For all 
these reasons, Sir, I do press that some via media might bo found, if pos- 
sible, wherebv this House will be enabled to come to some conclusion upon 
the question of giving protection to Tatas which will obviate the difficulties 
which lie in the way of our accepting any of the various amendments before 
the House. So far as I am concerned, Mr. Jamnadas’ amendment, bad 
as it may seem, full of flaws as it may* seem, is less bad and less full of 
flaws than the scheme which has been laid before us by the Government, 
and for that reason, choosing the lessor of the two evils, 1 commend the 
amendment of Mr. Mehta to the acceptance of the House. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question he put) 

Pandit M&d&n Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Bural) : S'r, at this stage, when the Bill is evidently in 
its last stage, I feel that I ought to emphasise some facts which require 
to be borne in mind in dealing with any Bill proposing protection to any 
industry in this country. What has been la ; d down is that the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature should agree regarding the protection to be 
given to any industry, and that the Secretary of Sta/e will not then stand 
in Ahe way of it; and I wish to point out that that is a very important 
fact in the consideration of such Bills. The Government and the Legis- 
lature have to agree, and T ask that it should be remembered that that 
imposes an obligation to agree both upon the Government and this Legis- 
lature. It does not mean that we should try bv a snatch vote, either on 
this side or the other side, to carry a Bill or to impose an enactment upon 
the country. It meanR that we ought to respect the spirit of the con- 
vention and try to come to an understanding — both the Government 
and the Legislature; and I submit, Sir, that the Government owes it to 
itself and to the House to see that its proposals are such that they com- 
mand the confidence and support of the bulk of tho House, if not of the 
entire Assembly. Now, I ask Government to consider whether that 
is the situation. I do not doubt that the Tariff Board laboured 
earnestly and honestly at the question. I do not deny that they 
have given us the best of their recommendations. I do not doubt that 
the Government have come to the conclusion that they should accept 
these proposals with the best and honestest of motives- I do not for a 
moment think thafc the Honourable Sir Charles Innes or those other Mem- 
bers ♦ who have voted with him or agreed with him are prompted by 
any dedfre other than the desire to act tightly by the people of India. But 
I ask them to consider the fact that in this House there is a very large 
body of opinion which is opposed to the provisions of the Bill and they 
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have stated the reasons for that opposition It is not a wilful opposition; 
it is not a wanton opposition; nobody can say that the Bill is so good 
a measure that anybody who stands up to propose any different provision 
from what is embodied in it should be snubbed or rebuked as not knowing 
what he is talking about or that ho should be put to “shame” for giving 
expression to his opinions and arguments, as unfortunately one or two 
Members have be.en. It is a Bill, Sir, on which the widest difference of 
opinion prevails, and the House had a right to expect that all these differ- 
ences of opinion tfumld be heard and considered with sympathy, with 
respect, with cons'deration There are two features of the Bill which 
stand out to which many Memb< rs of this House find it difficult to give 
their support. I may say at once that there is no one here who does not 
wish to support the Tata steel industry , so far as this side at least is con- 
cerned. We all want to give protection to the Tains because we regard it 
as a national industry Hut »ve do think that oven in our desire to give 
help to the Tat as we should not impose a heavier burden upon the con- 
sumer in the country than is actually necessary We want to point out 
to the Government, yvo arc entitled to point out to the Government, that 
this Bjll is open 4 o two objections . one, that it introduces a larger 
measure of protection than the Tatas need, and secondly, that it imposes 
a larger burden upon the consumer than the situation demands It 
has not been said — nobody has said not even the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes with all his ability and command of the whole subject has 
said — that the men who will he hurt by the proposed measure in Karachi, 
in Bombay, in ^Rangoon and other places, need necessarily be hurt in order 
that Tatas should be helped I have not yet heard why the area of protec- 
tion should be so much extended. And there is no doubt that the measure 
will realise a great deni more from the tax-payer than it seems necessary 
to. Tf ,*he proposals of flu* Government are ripen in these tw r o respects to 
objection, namely, that a much larger amount o tax will be realised from 
the people under tin* "Rill than is necessary to ensure protection to the 
Tata steel and that in places where the Tata steel does not compete, in 
places far beyond the circle of Tata’s operations, there iR no justification 
for putting on the consumer of Continental steel the burden which it is 
proposed to place on him, that 4 he Tata’s steel will not and cannot in the 
nature of things be protected bevond a certain limit, bv the proposed 
measure of protection, because the Tatas produce annually less than 
400,000 tons of Rteel at present, while the total consumption in the country’ 
ir 12 to 13 lakhs of tons — in view r of those facts, I submit that the Gov- 
ernment should recognise that the opposition to the Bill is based on some 
consideration, some regard for the interests of the public While that 

is so, we are at the same time face to ffioo with the difficulty that the 

amendments which have been proposed are also open to objection. It 

is quite onsv for anv Member of Government to poin 4 out flaws in the 

amendments that have been proposed. It is a very difficult- -task for any 
Member on this side of the House to put. forward definite proposals for 
taxation. We have not 4 ho command *of the resources which the Govern- 
ment have; thev have eot their whole Secretariat, the whole bodv of their 

f pert advisers at their command; thev know the ins and outs of + he trade 
d thev can calculate to the last figure what exactly is needed and#where 
it is needed. Wo expect it of them therefore not merelv to point out 
what the flaws arc, but a^o to point out how the flaws might be remedied. 
It is not enough for the Honourable Commerce Member to run down and 
rebuke Mr. Jamnadas Mehta because hiR figures are not correct. (Mr* 
Jamnada* M Mehta’ “They are correct.”) Mr. .Tamnadarf Mehta claims 
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they are correct. But assuming the> are not correct — after all he ia 
human, we are all human, including the Honourable Member for Commerce 
and Industry — and it is human to err — if there are mistakes in Mr. 
Jamnadas’ figures we expect that those * mistakes should be pointed out 
and corrections made in them, and the proposals discussed on such a 
basis that the whole House might agree. I submit, Sir, that this has not 
been done. Mr. Jamnadas haR shown that according to his calculation, 
if the uniform duty proposed by the Government were levied on all kinds 
of steel which comes into this country, Ks. 65 lakhs will be realised; 
Mr. Jinnah says it will be Rs. 56 lakhs. It should bo easy to settle which 
of these is the correct figure. Mr. Jamnadas says that under his propo- 
sal Rs. 25 lakhs will have to be paid as bounty to the Tatas. You have 
got their figures of production calculated for seven years; you are dealing 
with a seven years’ programme; you cannot be taken by surprise over these 
figures; you cannot suddenly be told that the production has increased 
by a lakh of tons and therefore you must find more money to pay bounties. 
Having got a period of seven years before you to calculate and deal with, 
you know and you can calculate to the pie what will be the requirements 
of the situation within these seven years. The question before the 
House, therefore, is not whether Mr. Jamnadas’ scheme is not open 

to objection. I assume, on the assurance of the Honourable 

Sir Charles Innes, that it is open to objection pn many points 

But 1 say, Sir, that it is not enough to say that it is open to objections. 

He has got all the .figures If he wants to help the country he can. If 
he wants to come to an agreement with the House on the basis of which 
alone such a Bill should be passed by this House, he can put forward 
alternative proposals to minimise the evils which he has detected in the 
syBtem proposed by Mr Jamnadas Meh*n, and I say, Sir, that this House 
does expect Government to come to its aid to that extent. Mr. Jinnah, 

I am sorry to say, — I have worked with him for many, years, — has in- 
dulged in special pleading on this occasion which has disappointed me 
We have heard very able speeches from Mr Jinnah, but his pleading on 
this occasion has left me unconvinced in spite of nil my desire to under- 
stand what he has urged and to try to agree with him and with other 
Members who think like him But I submit. Sar, it is no argument to 
say that bounties are condemned. Sir, bounties have* built up the huge 
industries of the United States of America, Canada, Australia and other 
countries. (An Honourable Member : “and Japan”.) Yes, in Japan too 
they have been paid freely. Bounties have been adopted by this Govern- 
ment itself during the last three years, and I cannot understand why 
bounties are condemned to the extent that they are being condemned to- 
day. Bounties have to be resorted to if you are to follow a reasonable 
policy whereby industries will be helped to develop and grow. Here is a 
very clear case. You want to protect one important industry in this 
country. There are two proposals before the House- One is to tax all 
imports of steel into this country and to extend the burden beyond the 
circle of Tata operations to all consumers of steel at Karachi, Rangoon, 
Bombay and other parts of the country; the other proposal is to raise a* 
certain # amount by increasing the duty on imports of steel, and to pa^ 
bounties t6 our own steel to a certain extent, and be done with them. 
It has been asked what will happen if new firms come into existence. 
First it was urged that under the bounty system the Tatas will find it 
to their advantage to make one kind of steel rather than another and begin 
to manufacture more of that steel. Is it likely to he so? 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Yes, it is so. 

Pandit Madao Mohan Malaviya : 1 am sorr^ to think that even the 
Honourable the Finance Member should support that view. Is it not 
within the power ot the Government of India to sav to the Talas for whom 
wo are taxing the country, that li you will act unfairly towards us, you will 
perish? Is it conceivable that the Tatas, knowing what the Assembly is 
doing for them, will play the Assembly and the country false? I say they 
will not. I undertake to say they will not, fo* if they will do so, they know 
that they will nevei again receive support from the representatives of the 
people in this Assembly I do not think it is fair to charge them with any 
desire to do so. Even in ordinary life if you do a kind act to a fellowman, he 
remembers it and he feels grateful to you Here not merely gratitude but 
self-interest itself will compel' the Tatas to be honest with the Assembly and 
the country. I therefore dismiss that apprehension, Sir, with no more 
consideration than it deserves 1 say that Tatas are certain to keep to 
the conditions that are essential tor them to continue to get the support 
of the Legislature and the country at large The second point is that 
other firms may come into existence and the production of the Tatas 
might increase. Yes, it may increase; but you have calculated a seven 
years’ programme As lias boon pointed out, if you pav 25 lakhs in bount- 
ies now, you still will have, according to Mr. Jinnah’s calculation, 81 
lakhs extra, and according to Mr Jamnadas Mehta’s calculation, 40 lakhs 
extra, out of which to pay further bounties, if it should become necessary 
to do so. And if the Tatas develop beyond present expectation, or new 
firms of great magnitude come into existence and begin to flood the country 
with steel of the kind \ou require, this Assembly will be able to deal 
with the situation, the Assembly and the Government of India will still 
exist, and they will deal with the situation when it arises Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof You have to contend against the present evil 
of competition from outside And is it impossible that the Government 
and tho Assembly acting together should not be able to devise means 
whereby greater protection might be given to a national industry without 
inflicting an unjustifiably great burden upon the people? I do not knows Sir. 
why there should be so much opposition, determined opposition, to every 
scheme, except the one etnbodied in the Bill. I flubmit that tho Govern- 
ment should recognise the difficulty of those Members of tho House who 
do not see their wav to accept the Government measure, — not because we 
want to hurt our English fellowmen I should be ashamed if T thought 
of injuring any English fellowman or anv other fellowman It is not our 
desire that our English fellowmen should be injured. I wish them pros- 
perity. But the question before me is, whether in wishing them prosperity, 
I wish them natural, honest, honourable prosperity or T should sacrifice the 
interest and happiness of my own people in order to make a contribution 
to the prosperity of my fellowmen outside India. I do not wish to do 
that. I wish that the consumer should be made to hear only that much 
of burden which is necessur* U- protect the steel industry in which we 
are all interested 

M What is wanted now, Sir, in such a situation is a little more pati «see 
Tm<i a little more earnest endeavour to understand each other on both sidea 
of the House. A measure of this importance which for seven years 
imposes a heavy burden upon the consumer of Rteel is under the considera- 
tion of this Assemble There are defects in the scheme that have been 
put forward: some Members find it difficult to accept Mr Jamnadas 
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Mehta’s proposal, while other Members find it difficult to accept the Gov- 
ernment proposals. Why should there not be an agreement on both sides 
to sit down together again and consider what should be done? Has the 
linai day copie ? Is there no possibility ot any further consideration? 1 
see one Honourable Member nods his head. It means he tells me that the 
final day has come. I do not agree in that view, Sir. We are a Legis- 
lature, a Legislature which owes it to the people of this country to sit on 
from day to day, night and day, for weeks and weeks, if necessary, until 
it conieB to a conclusion which will protect f. I the legitimate interests 
of the people and make for their happiness. Why should there be such hurry 
to rush this Bill through before a particular date? There can be provision 
made for continuing the present Act; other means can be found by which 
the situation can be saved. The Government can, if they want to do so, 
help us to pass the measure within the time they want by pointing out 
what the flaws in the proposals of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta are and how 
they should be amended. If they do not, they should at least agree to 
sit together with us so that we might discuss the matter and we might 
ourselves, after hearing them, suggest how we can meot tlieir objections. 
But I submit, Sir, the way in which the Bill is being dealt with is full 
of pain to me.* I do not think that a proposal which affects the people 
of this country, the poor people of this country, should be passed in 
the manner in which it is being passed. I have heard complaints. 

I have received telegrams and letters from various dealers of steel, 
men who are carrying on the steel trade and men who use 
steel. They complain that if the Bill is passed, the humble trader and 
consumer will be verv seriously injured. A few days ago a meeting was 
held in Delhi at which many of these men gave expression to their fears 
and voiced their complaints. We have received similar complaints from 
various other parts of the country I ask the Government to consider 
whether all those complaints of the poor, small t ruder and industrialist are 
not worthy of consideration. What is going to bo done to protect these 
people? And why should this measure be passed when there is so much 
opposition to it in this House? These are the ©oints, Sir, which I want 
the Government to consider If Government can tell us — no one else 
on this side can do it — if Government can make up their mind to tell 
us what exactly is the difficulty thev find in adopting Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s 
proposal and with what modification they are prepared to accept it, then 
they can ask you, Sir, to adjourn the further discussion of this measure, and 
T am sure you will accept their proposal, If this is not done, and if the 
Government will drive ur to vote on tho proposals as they stand, many on 
this side will feel cons! rained to cast their vote against tho Government 
Bill because <af the objections they have to it. We do not like to do so ; 
Vfte should like to avoid it. But if that is practically the only course left 
open to us, we shall he compelled to adopt it in the discharge of our 
duty to tho country. On the other hand, if the Government would take 
up the matter in a more sympathetic spirit and remember that the two 
fii£es of the House must agree in order that protection should be given in 
a *Writimate and reasonable manner to any industry in this country, thgjp 
would •sfyow greater regard for the opinion of this section of the House, 
Sir. That is all I have to say. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, as the original protagonist in this House of dealing with 
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this question by a system of bounties, several of my friends on this side 
of the Mouse have suggested to me that I should address you on the sub- 
\ ^ brief on the point, Sir, it is simply this. I was, in 

the first instance, in favour of treating Ihe whole question of protection to 
the steel industry by the system of bounties and I am so to-day (Hear, 
hear), but, when I suggested the treatment of the case by a system of 
bounties, I did not suggest that those bounties should be raised out of a 
high protective tariff Mv scheme was that those bounties were to be 
found from the revenues of the general tax-paver in order that wo should 
see at all times, in voting the amount wdiich w r as involved, exactlv whafc 
the protection was costing (he country and have it constantly in our 
minds. . Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s scheme, however, is one that 1 cannot 
agree with Mr Jamnadas M<hta m his wr\ first minute of dissent, on the 
very first Steel Bill, took exactly the same view on some points ns ho takes 
to-day. He said that +he t uff wall that was then proposed in the Bill 
was in his opinion inadequate, both as regards rates and duration ITo has 
been proved wrong as regards rates, because the Bill before the House 
to-day finds it possiblo considerably to reduce the tariff rates. He 
then brought forward several points such as — that “it was not 

desirable that the private manufacturer should get rich and 
prosperous at the cost of the public”, — he wanted a scheme of 
nationalisation or profit -shnrnm or State putehase, and so on But wo 
find to-day that by a series of menial ^rnnastics ho has come round to 
my point of view, that the case should bo treated bv homilies But his 
own system is one w’hich would not work 1 Sir Charles Tnnes has dealt 
with it in detail and T wall not wcarv the House bv repeating it 


Sir, when you consider Mr Sltanmukham Chef tv's scheme, he speaks 
as Member for Coimbatore I abo, Sir, am a Member ior Coimbatore. 
I have a Chamber of Commerce tin re and r have onstituents in Coimbnloro 
as has Mr. Shanmukham Cbetty My constituents ure situated throughout 
the whole of India and it is speaking for these consumers of steel through- 
out tho whole of India that I say that of all the schemes that have been 
put before tho House in this Debate the one which now hoMs tho field, 
namely, the Government Bill, to which I subscribed in Select Committee, 
is in my opinion the best of tho whole lot (An Honourable Member 
“Question?”) Sir, in a nutshell, stripped of all the words we have heard, 
it is merely this Supposing \ou liadc in apples and pears instead of 
steel. What is the good of giving you too much protection for your apples 
^rnd insufficient protection for vour pears 0 In this Bill you have the 
minimum of protective duty, namelv, Its 10, so that Mr Chetty's consti- 
tuents at Coimbatore and my constituents at Coimbatore will only have 
to pay Us. 19 duty for their steel if it is of standard quality. If it is non- 
standard quality, they will have to pay Its 30 duty. (An Honourable 
Member : “Why?”) Because that is the difference between the two 
grades, as stated. Therefore, that is t the only point "at issue. And I 
submit that of all the schemes before the House, tho Government Bill 
is the best of the whole lot and it has my support. 


^iXonourable 


Members: T move, Sir, that the question be now f>ut. 


Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 


The motion was adopted. 
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Mr. President: The question is: 

" That for sub-clause (2) of clause 2 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

(1) For sub-section (i) of section 3 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, the following 
sub-section shall be substituted, namely : 

' (4) If the Governor General in Council is satisfied, after such inquiry as 
he thinks necessary that articles chargeable with duty under 
Part VII of the Second Schedule are being imported into British 
India at such a price as is likely to render ineffective the protection 
intended to be afforded by such duty to similar articles manufactured 
in India, he may, by notification in the Gazette of India, increase such 
duty to such extent as he thinks necessary.' " 

The Assembly divided : 


AYES — S6t 


Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 
Adtarya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. DuratSwamy. 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. 8. Sbsha. 
Badi-uzrZaman, Mauhri 
Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Tbakur Das. 
Birla, Mr Ghsnshyam Das. 
Ohaman Lall, Mr. 

Chatty, Mr. R. K. Shanmakham. 
Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Chunder. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Niiakantha 
Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Goswami, Mr. T. 0. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai N. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. B>. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Soafri, Mr. N. M. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kidwai* Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunsru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 


L&hiri Chaudhnry, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Mslaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Murtuaa Saheb Bahadur, Mantti 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Ranadjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Roy, Mr. BEabendra Chandra. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan. 
Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayap Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tirloki Nath, Lala. 

Yuflif Ilssaea, Mir. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Hahadui Mian. 
Abdul Haye, Mr. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Suhibzada 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji 

Ahmed, Mr K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M 
All son, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar -ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad. Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Kao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J W. 

Bhuto, Mr W. W Illahibakhsh 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Clow, Mr. A G. 

Coatman, Mr J. 

Cocke, Mr. H G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D 
Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Gavin-Jone8, Mr T. 

■Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr 
W. M P 

Ohuznavi, Mr A H 

Oidney, Lieut. -Colonel H, A. J. 

Graham, Mr L 

Greenfield. Mr H. C 

Haigh Mr. P B 

ITavman, Mr. A. M. 

Hezlett, Mr J 
Howell, Mr E. B. 

Hussain Shah. Sayyed 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned for 
'Three of the Clock. 


Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

limes, 'lhe Honourable Sir Charles. 
*h>nuul Khan, Mr. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jow&hir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and liunoi ary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut. - 
Sardar. 

Nasir ud-din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 
Natique, Maulana A. H. 

Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Ruthnaswamy Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur 8. N. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. E F. 

TorVmson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 

Zulfiqar Ali Kfian, Nawab Sir. 


Lunch till Twenty -Five Minutes to 


The Assembly re- assembled after Lunch at Twenty -Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr President in the Chair 


Mr. Mukhtar Singh (Meerut Division : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir, 
I beg to move. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I rise to a point of order as Up 
Whether two clear days’ notice was given in regard to this amendment. 

Mr. President: Has the Honourable Member given two days' clear 
motice? 


M t. Mukhtar Singh: Tea, Sir. 
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Mr. L . Graham: Notice was received in the office at 1-80 p.m. on Satuiv 
day. 

Mr. President: The Honorable Member must resume his seat when 
another Member rises. 

The office received notice of the Honourable Member’s amendment at 
1-80, and therefore it could not be in time. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Notice of the Resolution, Sir, that I want to move 
was given and that has already Been printed. 

Mr. President: The fact that the amendment has been printed does not 
entitle the Honourable Member to move it if it is found that proper 
notice was not given. 

Mr. J&mnadas M. Mehta: This is dated the 12lh February, and it can- 
not be on Saturday last. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is referring to amendment 
No. 8 on the list. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: There is no objection to No. 8, 
Sir. 

Mr. President: I take it that the Honourable Member drops all amend- 
ments of which he gave notice only the day before yesterday. He is entitled 
to move amendment No. 8. 

*Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That in sub-clause ^ 1 ) of clause 2 of the Bill after the proviso to the proposed 
sub-soctiop (.7) the following further proviso be inserted : 

‘ Provided further that small articles such as bolts, nuts, toys, utensils, cutlery, 
etc., manufactured by bona fide Indian manufacturers out of steel of non- 
Indian ongin purchased in the market will be given a rebate of the duty 
charged under the Act.’ ” 

Sir, I have the good fortune of moving this Resolution at this very oppor- 
tune time when all are agreed not only to take measures foa the protec- 
tion of the steel industry in India but also when we are trying to protect 
the British steel industry as well. Sir, by passing this Bill as it is, the 
result will be that a good many industries of the country will come to grief. 
In order to illustrate rny point, Sir, T take first the bolts and nuts industry! 
The importance of this industry will be quite clear from the fact that in 
1925 we imported bolts and nuts worth Rs. 27,58,580. That shows that 
the country is importing a very large quantity of bolts and nuts. It is 
practically in every city that bolts and nuts are manufactured. There is 
a firm, Messrs. Kirloskar Bros., Limited. They have purchased a plant 
worth Rs. 1$ lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Tt misht shorten the Honourable 
t Member’s arguments if I am permitted to point out that the application 
for protection for bolts and nuts is now being considered by the Tariff* 
Board. *' 

(Several 'Honourable Members: "Withdraw, withdraw.") 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Meti'iW. 
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real difficulty is in regard it) the words “ Municipal und Local Boards ” in 
the amendment. The question is whether this Legislature is entitled to 
legislate on provincial subjects without the sanction of the Governor General. 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes : On a provincial transferred subject. 

Mr. B. Das: In the G overnrrient of India there are no transferred sub- 
lets, and "although the transferred subjects are under the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, the Government engineers rule the whole show that has been 
transferred to the Municipal and District Boards, and for that reason I have 
brought it into my amendment 

Mr. President: The question the Honourable Member has to answer is 
whether this Legislature is entitled to make or take intr> Consideration any 
loss regulating a provincial subject without the sanction of the Governor 
General. 

Mr. B. Das: 1 beg to submit that this Legislature being the Central 
Government are quite competent to advise Provincial Governments and 
the transferred departments of Proving ial Governments. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member read section 67? 

Mr. B. Das: I am sorr\ , Sir, T have not got a cop;\ of the Act 

Mr. President: I must rule the amendment as it stands out of order 
under section 67 of the Government of India Act. But I do not wish to 
be harsh with the Honourable Member If lie is prepared to drop the 
words “ Municipal and Local Boards ”, I will allow the remaining part to 
stand. 

Mr. B. Das* I thank you, Sir, and bow to sour ruling, and consent to 
drop the words “ Municipal and Local Boards I hope, however, that 
the provincial Legislature will take a note of the observations wo make 
here. 

I beg to move the amendment that stands in my name, namely: 

“That after sub clause (/) of clause 2 of the Hill the following new suh clause be 
inserted 

* (2) The Governor Genera) in Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India and m the local official Gazettes, declare that the purchase of 
steel of Indian ongin shall be gnon preference to by all the Go\erimient 
Depart merits, Kailwav Boaid, State aided Railways, the Military Depart- 
ment and the Indian* Stores Department m India/” 

Sir, in our discussion of this Bill we have often quoted the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board, 1920, as the gospel to be followed I find, how- 
ever, that the Bill is drafted so that it only gives effect to half of those 
recommendations, that is, reducing find lowing a certain amount of tariff 
rates 6n steel to give protection to the steel industry. But it does not 
give effect to the other half of the recommendations of the Tariff Board, 
which are described in paragraph 166 on page 97 : 

“ Our proposals may be considered not as separate recommendations ns to the 
duty appropriate for each class of steel, but as a considered and connected scheme 
for the grant of protection to the Steel industry as s whole.” 
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That scheme is referred to on page 74 t paragraph 134 : 

“ The success of the policy of protection will largely depend upon the co-operation 
which the Government receives from railvays, the largest purchasers of steel tit fndui, 
and it is of the utmost importance that they should offer every possible encouragement 
to the use of Indian material. As we have emphasized in a previous Chapter, it 
essential that the railways should arrange to purchase the whole of their requirements 
of rails in India so far as they can be produced in the country. The disposal of 
structural sections at present is of less importance, since the Steel Company has no 
difficulty in selling the whole of its output. * 

Further on it says : 

“ The expansion of the industry will be largely affected by its ability to dispose 

of an increasing output of structural material and within a few years this question will 

constitute a serious problem. It is therefore important that the railways should now 
undertake the revision of their designs for bridges, buildings and other works so as 

to facilitate the use of a larger proportion of Indian stiuctural sections in the future.” 

Sir, I may here just refer to another quotation from the first Report 
of the Tariff Board in 1024, where they say: 

“ The object of piotection is to secure the Indian market for the Indian producer, 
and the Government purchases of iron and steel constitute a large part of the effective 
demand.” 

Sir, in 1924, in the debat eb, some of us tried to impress on the Gov- 
ernment that the Government should give us an undertaking that the 
Government departments would purchase, as far as they could and as far 
as are' available, all their requirements of iron and steel in India. But no 
such undertaking wus given, and as far as I recollect, the Honourable the 
Commerce Member said they could not give a guarantee to curry out every 
part of the recommendations of the Tariff Board. But we are luckier this 
year and the Honourable the Commerce Member has told us that the 
Tariff Board's recommendations should he given effect to as a whole 
and the Tariff Board themselves have said that their recommendations 
should be given effect to as a whole. One part of their recommendations 
is that a duty should be put on steel so that the steel industry should 
receive adequate protection, but the producer of steel must find purchasers. 
In India ii is the Government Departments that purchase the largest 
amount of steel and iron, and we know the Indian Stores Department is 
controlled by the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra and the Railway 
Department is controlled by the Honourable the Commercb Member. 
We know the Indian Stores Department has made some rules, by which 
Gu* subordinate Departments are asked, if they can, to buy articles of 
Indian manufacture, but they do not put their whole heart into it and 
do not buy articles of Indian origin. If Honourable Members who were 
in the last Assembly recollect, aright, wc once discussed with the Honour- 
able Member for Railways the question that the Stores Departments of 
the Railways should make some effort to buy certain articles of Indian 
produce. The Honourable Member for Commerce quoted certain rules 
fcy which the Railways wore asked that they may purchase preferentially 
goods of Indian origin. ’There was no command from the Government 
to buy goods and iron and steel of Indian origin. Sir, those kinds of 
pious expressions found in the Tariff Board’s recommendation in 1924 or 
expressed* by the Honourable Government Members on the floor 
of this House will not give us any assurance that Goy- 
p '** emment are going to fulfil that part of the obligation, 

and this Bill will not give effect to the recommendation of the 
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Tariff Board in all its aspects if Government do not incorporate 
in the Statute the other half of the recommendation which is that 
Government departments must make their purchases of steel of Indian 
origin. I do not want to go into the details of the rail purchases 
now; I will do that subsequently in another amendment. But there also 
the Tariff Board have recommended that the railways should buy all their 
rails from the Indian stool firm to give full protection to that industry. 
We have .too new schemes lor 0,000 miles of ralwavs, which were men- 
tioned in the speech b> Ilis Excellency the Viceroy in Simla last year. 
We are soon to have 0,000 additional miles of railways. Immense quan- 
tities of rails will he purchased for them and structural steel for station 
yards, buildings and bridges wdl he required, and unless the Government 
fulfil that part of the obligation, simply fixing the tariff duty and express- 
ing a pious wish to give pioteclion to the steel industry in Ind,m will be 
of no avail Talas manufacture standard steel and why shoulcL it not be 
purchased by the Stoic- Department and the Government departments? 

1 hope the Military Department also will take a lesson from them and 
in their strategic ~uily\ay lines or m building structures they will use as 
far as posable iron and si eel of .Indian origin Of course the military 
contracts we cannot dincuss on the floor of this House, hut we hope His 
Excellency the Commander m-Chiel and ifhc Miilitarv Department will 
see that their Depart men 4 givis preference to steel of Indian manufac- 
ture. I do not suggest that, b\ introducing this clause into the B 11, wo 
are giving a premium to the Tata steed indus 4 rv The price of steel is 
regulated and is well known to the Government, because the Customs 
Department of the Government knows the prices from the invoices of the 
impor 4 ors and the Tata prcc can he regulated ,md even if the price of 

Tata iron is a few per cent higher, m order to give protection to steel of 

Indian manufacture tlu Slate being the largest purchaser, ought to 
confine Iheir purchases first . 4 o tin* Indian feel and onlv later take steel 

from outside It may he said the public en buy Tula steel, hut the 

public are very small users of si eel and they ord’narily use fabricated 
sections bars, rods, He, for their bu ldmgs, but usually Continental s*eel 
being cheaper they give preference to that I may mention that the public 
purchases are very small compared with those of the Governments An- 
other thing is that in India the structural engineering industry is not , 
getting orders from the Government and the Bail wavs and flic* military 
Departments. 1 do not agree with Ihe Tariff Board when they say 
Indian engineering firms cannot fabricate* more than 15 or 20 thousand 
tons; they can manufacture even 100,000 tons of structural and fabri- 
cated steel if they get the orders. In another amendment of mine I will 
go into this in detail later on There are* various engineering firms all 
over India who wall bo glad to manufacture structural steel provided they 
are given .the chance Thev do not get the chance Firms like Burns, 
Jessops, Eichardson and Grudas and many lesser engineering firms to-day 
find no work from the Bailwavs and are staryflng for orders Yet orders 
go outside to British firms and Indian engineering firms suffer and Indian 
workmen find no employment 

If we had suspicion of this Government to-day, I am not talking of* 
ihat suspicion on the floor of this House. I believe in your botia fide $ . 
'Give us a guarantee of your honesty of purpose and give us statutory 
guarantee. Why do you not incorporate it in the Statute ? 
43ir Charles Innes will not be here after two months and thereafter I da 
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not know who will be the Honourable Member who will sit there as Com- 
merce Member. He may say “I have forgotten; I did not give an under- 
taking of tha* kind ” I will just illustrate my observations by citing an 
incident how Government memory after all is very short. The other day I 
asked my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons why no local advisory com- 
mittee for the Bengal Nagpur Railway had been set up at Nagpur as was 
assured us by Mr. Sim on the floor of the House and he said he did not 
know what Mr. Sim *old us on the floor of the House two years ago. 
Well, Sir, the now Commerce Member may not know what Sir Charles 
Innes wanted to do or lhat Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra told us that it is 
the definite policy of Government .that all Government purchases should 
be primarily and preferentially confined to articles of Indian origin. Well, 
Sir, I hope I have not brought in any heat into my speech. 1 am speak- 
ing in the* most conciliatory spirit- T hope the Government will under- 
stand the spirit of suspicion, the growing spirit of suspicion that is at the 
back of our minds year after year, and will be honest and fair with us. 
We are not asking you to-day anything that will lower the prestige of the 
Government. T ask the Government to fulfil their obligations which have 
beeh undertaken on the floor of this House Let them give effect to the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board in full, and if they do not do so we 
shall suspect in our minds that the Government are not going to fulfil the 
other half of the obligations The Treasury Benches who sit there live 
in Simla and Delhi They have very little time to see that the depart- 
ments under them earrv out the orders + hat have been issued by them 
for purchases of articles of Indian steel The Railway Department, the 
Agents of the various railways, the store-keepers and the head store- 
keepers of railways, as also the store-keepers of . 4 he Provincial Govern- 
ments in the various departments, and the various underlings of the 
Indian Stores Department all try to evade this order and interpret rules 
framed to sui* their own taste That is why wo want it declared on the 
Statute-book, and I commend my amendment to the Government and to 
this House. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative) Sir, I would like to support 
this amendment on a different ground .*o the one which Mr Das made 
out just now. His amendment seeks to create a statutory obligation on 
the Government to make purchases of steel of Indian manufacture, I 
mean Indian manufactured steel I believe the success of the very scheme 
for which the Honourable Member pleaded so eloquently and has been 
pleading so eloquently for the last few days requires that there should bo 
an obligation like that on ihe Statute-book If we turn to clause (4) 
of section 2, we find that this Bill contemplates the possibility of the 
protection that is given by us at present proving ineffective some time 
hereafter. In that case power is given to the Governor General in Council 
to alter the duty in such a way as *o make it effective. The question is 
whether at that particular moment the Governor General in Council will 
do it or not, leaving the fate of + he Indian industry to chance. If this 
House is really serious, as I think it is, that these powers should be exer- 
cised at the proper moment and the Indian industry’s fate should not be 
Meft to tremble in the balance at that critical hour, then it is necessary 
that wfiafcver disadvantages are likely to accrue to Indian consumers in 
this country on account of the protection proving ineffective must also 
simultaneously accrue to the Government. If we put a statutory obliga- 
tion upon the Government by compelling them to make purchases of 
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Indian steel, then they will be co-sufferers along with the Indian people 
at that time and the necessity lor making those alterations for which we 
have made provision in the Jaw will be more easily appreciated- From 
that point of view, from the point of view* of making this scheme genuinely 
successful a desire which the Honourable the Commerce Member has 
ex P reft8 °d 1 would urge on this House to accept the amendment 
which my Honourable friend has just moved. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I do not complain of any heat 
in Mr. Das’s speech- my only complaint is that he spent the last, twenty 
minutes in flogging what I might call a very dead horse. He suggests, 
as Mr. Aney put it, that wo should lay a statutory obligation upon Gov- 
ernment to give preference to Indian steel. I may point out that the 
amendment itself does not lay any obligation of any sort or kind on the 
Government. It merely says that ‘the Governor General in Council may 
by notification in the Gazette of India and in the local official Gazettes 
declare that the purchase of steel of Indian origin shall fce given preference* * 
Now, Sir, what is the use of requiring Government by a clause in this 
Bill to issue a notification of that kind when Government have already 
issued a notification to . 4 hnt effect. The Stores Buies say perfectly definitely 
that “all articles which are produced in India*’ — I pause here to point 
out that that covers a^eel and stool articles — “shall in preference to articles 
not manufactured in India or wholly or partly manufactured in India, for 
Government purposes he purchased locally.*’ We have already issued 
orders in the sense in which Mr. Das asks and I do suggest that it is 
quite unnecessary to add Ahis clause to the Bill. I may add, for Mr. 
Das *s information and for the information of th : s House, that these Buies 
are now under revision by my Honourable' colleague Sir Rhupendra Nath 
Mjtrii 

Mr. Das suggested that the Railway Department wen* no* buying 
enough structural — I think he said— from the T ,»ta Iron and Steel Com- 
pany; hut I think Mr. Das must have overlooked what the. Tariff Board 
say in paragraph 34 of .thtvr Report. They point out that at present the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company is not in a very good position to make 
structural sections because it has to make them in its old mills. When 
it has got its new mills running it will be verv much easier to make fdruc- 
•turals of all kinds. The difficulty at the present time is that the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company only roll certain sec 4 ions and those sections do not 
always fit our railway bridges. We have just started in the Bail way De- 
partment to carry out the recommendation made by the Tariff Board in 
paragraph 34, that is, to make revised standardised designs for bridges on 
.tho railways. As soon as these standardised designs arc out thev will be 
sent to the Tata Iron and Steel Company in order that Tatas may know 
what (sections to roll- In ithese circumstances I hope my Honourable 
friend will not press his amendment. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That after sub-clause (7) of clause 2 of the Bill lln* following n»-w suh clause be 
inserted : 

4 (2) The Governor General in Council may by notification is the Gazette of 
1 ' India and m the local official Gazettes declare that the purchase of 
steel of Indian origin shall be *iven preference to by all the Government 
Departments, Railway Board, State-aided Railways, the Military Depart- 
ment and the Indian Stores Department in India.* M 
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THe Assembly divided : 


AYES — 38. 


Abdul Lalif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 
Abdul Matin Ohaudhury, Maulvi. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 
B&di-uz-Zaman., Maulvi. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Birla, Mr. Ghan^hyam Das. 
Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Ncmchand. 
Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 
Jayakar, Mr. M. It. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kidwa\ Mr. Tlafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 


Lahiri Ohaudhury, Mr. DKirendra 
Kanta. 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. Bhabendra Chandra. 
Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddhoswar. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 


NOES— 46. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. * 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett. The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Clow, Mr. A. U. 

Coatnjan. Mr. J. 

Donovan, Mi*. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. * 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 
■Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hayman, Mr. A. M. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Innes. The Honourable Sir Charles. 


Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Tsmail Khan, Hap 
Ohaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.- 
Sardar. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 

Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Svkes, Mr. E F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


The motion was negatived. 

. Mr. President: The next amendment that I propose to take is amend- 
ment No. 10 on the first list, by Mr. Joshi. 

Tfce Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Sir, I rise to a point of order. I 
eubmit<that’ this amendment comes within the mischief of section 07(2) (a) 
■of the Government of India Act in that it is a measure which imposes a 
■charge on the .revenues of India and has not obtained the sanction of the 
\Govemor General. 
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lCr. Iff. M. Josh! (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, my amencbneni 
does not place any burden upon the general revenues. 

Mr. President: What does it do? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My amendment is that the proceeds from the duty 
shall not be carried to the general revenues. We are levying an import 
duty, and I want that the income realised from this protective duty shall 
not be carried to the general revenues. I therefore think, Sir, that my 
amendment is in order. 

Mr. President: Is not the revenue derived from the protective duties part 
of the general revenues? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: l do not think, Sir, that should be carried to the 
general revenues. 

Mr. Chaman Lall (West Punjab . Non-Muhammadan) May I point out, 
Sir, that so far as the Bill is concerned, it already affects public revenues, 
and this being merely an amendment no previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council is necessary Already the Bill is beforo us 
and the amendment onlv affects the principle of the Bill. Therefore, Sir, 
no further sanction is necessary under section 07(2) (rt) 

Mr. T. Prakasam (Bast Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna : Non- 
Muhammadan Kural) : Mav 1 also point out, Sir, that the amendment deals 
with monies that have yet to be* collected, and which havo not yet come 
into the possession of Government The whole thing is to come into 
existence in future. 

Mr. President : Docs tTie Honourable Member suggest that the word 
“ revenue ” in the section does not apply to future revenues? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Because the whole Bill it If relates to what is to 
come into existence in future in regard to bounties and protection. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I submit, Sir, that if this is not re- 
venue, it is monies, and no proposal for the appropriation of anv monies for 
any purpose shall be made except with the recommendation of the Governor 
General in Council. 

Mr. President: That is perhaps more appropriate. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is appropriation. 

Mr. O. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Bural) : Sir', the amendment proposed by Mr. Joshi 
says that the fund which is collected by protective duties, if in excess of 
what is realisable by ordinary revenue duties, may be spent by the Governor 
General. Unless it says that the amount shall bo spent, it cannot be a fair 
charge on the fund. It can become a charge upon that item only when the 
amendment says “it shall be spent”. 

Mr. President: I am inclined to think that the amendment of Mr. Joshi 
is clearly a proposal for the appropriation of the revenue or monies for a 
certain purpose. I do not think the Honourable Member from Bombay 
will contest that position. In that view I am of opinion that the amend- 
ment is out of order. It is, therefore not necessary to decide whether the 
amendment comes within the mischief of section 67(2) (a) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 

The next am en dment to clause 2 is amendment No. 2 on tjie second list.* 
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Lola Bing Behari Lall (Delhi : General) : Sir, my amendment k to 
clause 3 and not to clause 2. 

Mr. President: Is it not to clause 2? 

Lila Bang Behari L&ll: No, Sir; it is to clause 3. 

Mr. President: Then I take it that there is no other amendment to 
clause 2. 

The question is : 

" That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill.” 

Lain Bang Behari Lall: Sir, 1 propose : 

" That in clause 3 of the Bill after the word ' shall ’, the following be inserted : 

' not earlier than the 31st day of March, 1933, except on a representation by the 
Indian steel industry complaining of the insufficiency of protection given 
by this Act and 

Sir, in proposing this amendment I had two objects in view. The first 
one was to keep the industry alert so that it might be on the lookout if its 
interests were properly watched and guarded. The next object was to pro- 
vide for an early inquiry at the instance of parties who have some interest 
against the industry. I submit, Sir, that in the original Bill the words 
44 not earlier than the 31st day of March, 1988 ” existed, but in the Select 
Committee they were deleted on account of the reason that there might be 
circumstances which were desirable to have an earlier inquiry. I subm.t, 
Sir, that an early inquiry should be only in the interests of the Indian 
industry and on their complaint on account of want of protection. With 
these remarks, 1 move my amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, the Honourable Member has 
been very brief and 1 shall try to follow his example. The Honourable 
Member is perfectly correct in saying that in the original Bill we did have 
the provision that he suggested, and I may say that that provision was 
suggested by the Tariff Board. But, on thinking the matter over again, we 
decided that it was wrong to have the Bill ‘so rigid and inelastic and that it 
was wrong for us to bind our successors in that way. We thought it would 
be much better, and much sounder to leave the matter elastic, as has been 
done in the revised Bill. That was also, I may Say, the unanimous opinion 
of the Select Committee, and I hope the Honourable Member will allow the 
present words to stand. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Preside^ The next amendment I propose to take is the one stand- 
ing in the name ql Mr. Oh am an Lall. 

Mr.'fltaunn Ldl: Sir, the amendment that stands in my name reads 
thus: 

“ That after clausa 3 of the Bill the following new danse be inserted and the 
aagetQM* chnwee be re<nainbeved aee e r dinfly 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Ma> I suggest, Sir, that Clause B 
might perhaps bo put first, before the Honourable Member s amendment is 
taken up because it comes after clause 3 

Mr. President: It is not a sub clause 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: It is a separate clause, Sir 

Mr. President: If it is a separate clause, the Honourable Member should 
have put it down as 4 

Mr. O h a m a n Lall: 1 have asked Sir, that the following clauses be 
-re-numbered. 

Mr. President: Quite rjght, unless the new clause is numbered 4, you 
Mdannot ask that the other clauses should be re-numbered The Honourable 
Member has not put down 4 against his amendment 

Mr. Ohaman Lall. It is a verbal change. Sir 

Mr. President: The question is* 

** That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill " 

The motion wag adopted 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill 


Mr. Ohaman Lall: Sir, the new clause mads as follows 

“ After clause 3 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted and the subsequent 
-clauses be re numbered act ordmgly 

* The Governor Geneial in Council shall haie power to fiame rules under the Art 
in rerspect of such steel companies operating m India as may from time to time be 
ne&fied by the Governor General in Council, prescribing the amounts out of the profits 
*«f such companies 

(a) which would be set aside from time to time to form a depreciation fund to 

be used only ioi piowding against the depreciation of existing plant; * 

( b ) which should be set aside for the provision of housing, sickness benefits and 

maternity benefits foi workers employed by notified steel companies, whose 
salanes amount to one hundred rupees or less pei mensem ’ ” 

Now, Sir, my amendment arises out of the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board itself in one particular On page 75 of the Report, Honourable 
Members will find the recommendation that, in so far as the depreciation 
£und is to be created, provision must bo made m order to safeguard that 
fund : 


“ For this reason we think that the schome of protection might well be accompanied 
by an obligatory provision that a sufficient s sum by way of depreciation should be set 
aside annually and that the depieuation fund should b© expended only for the pur 
poses for which it is intended 


Then again, Sir, on page 96, a similar recommendation is made in para- 
graph 165* 

*» Tj, e future of the steel industry largely depends on the formation of a reserve 
sufficient not onlv to provide against the depreciation of the existing plant but also 
to enable the most modern machinery to be installed In order to ensure that adequatou 
sums are set aside for depreciation and that the fundi so provided are not diverted 
lo other objects, power should be taken to frame rules prescribing the amofint which 
should be set aside from time to time and the manner in which such amount may be 
H—Ponfled Although no immediate exercise of the power may be neceesary, it appears 
tom expedient for Government to am itself with snob power to be ecerctsed stemM 
wbcsakm arise.** 
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Now, Sir, I understand from the Honourable the Commerce Member, in 
various eloquent speeches that he has delivered on the door of this House 
in connection with the Steel Bill, that the framers of the Tariff Report are 
great experts and that their word is almost equivalent to law. Now, if they 
are experts and if their word is to be judged on the merits of an expert’s 
opinion, then 1 fhil to realise why this particular recommendation which 
goes to the very root of the matter under discussion has not been accepted 
by the Government and why some provision has not been made in the Bill 
itself giving effect to that recommendation by the Tariff Board. Now, as 
1 understand the Report, I understand it to mean this, that the vfrhole 
scheme of protection will be nullified if poweMp not taken to see that the 
depreciation fund is properly used for the purposes of depreciation or for the 
renewal of plant and the Tariff Board recommend that the Government 
should take such power into their oun hands. The protection that the 
Tariff Board want to extend is protection to shareholders themselves against 
their own generosity to themselves. They want to see that the depreciation 
fund is not frittered away in the shape of dividends paid out in a generous 
moment by shareholders. Now, Sir, that is one of the grounds on which I 
would recommend this amendment of mine. We have had a very illumi- 
nating debate One Honourable Member in the lobby told mo that it w'as 
a profitless debate. Mv amendment is not profitless since it relates to the 
profits of the Tata Aon and Steel Company and I want some of the profits 
that the Tata Compdhy are making for the purpose of making provision for 
the renewal of plant and machinery. 

Now, Sir, the second part ot my amendment relates to another matter 
which unfortunately under the rules had to be ruled out when my friend 
Mr. Joshi moved his amendment. He wanted to achieve his aim by means 
ol the sums that would be realised out of the protective duties to be im- 
posed under the Bill. But under my amendment we do not touch the 
general revenues All we say iB that power should be taken under the Act 
itself in order to get hold of some of the profits made by the Steel Com- 
panies and earmark these profits for the purposes of maternity benefits, for 
the purpose of sickness benefits, and for housing. Sir, in the original 
debates that, were held in 1924, Honourable Members will remember that 
we laid a great deal of stress upon the condition of the workers and that we 
also insisted that power should be taken in order to safeguard the interests 
of the workers in India, not only to protect the steel industry but to protect 
the workers in the steel industry. Unfortunately, on that occa ion we were 
ruled out of order. But I submit, Sir, that this amendment is in order ana 
we have every right to call upon aqy steel company operating in India so 
to URe its profits as to ensure that decent conditions are provided for the 
workers engaged in the steel industry. Now, ip view of that, the Tariff 
Board themselves after the debates that took place in 1924 have gone care- 
fully mto the matter and have examined the labour conditions (which they 
failed to do 09 thg fijst , occasion) at Jamshedpur, and they seem to he 
satisfied that thjS condition of the workers there is of such a nature thal 
Tatas are auppoBefabyfeth e Board to be doing everything in their power foi 
the woijrers. Well; Sir, I beg to differ from these experts as far as that 
question i| concerned just as I defer from them regarding the necessity for 
protection. I have had the advantage with my Honourable friend over 
there of having visited Jamshedpur, not once but several times. I have 
seen the labour conditions there with my own eyes and I may say that. 
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although the report is optimistic in regard to schemes relating to housing, 
etc., no satisfactory housing arrangements are provided for the workers at 
Jamshedpur, doubt they are better than they were before, but still 
ttbtine is a good deal to be done. Nearly half the population we without 
any decent or adequate housing to-day. As far as maternity benefits are 
concerned, we have it on the authority of people there on the spot that a 
large number of women are employed by the Tata Company on no more 
than five to six annas a day Now what sort of provision can you make for 
them in the case of a necessity such as is contemplated by my amendment? 
There can be no provision made, there is no provision made ; and is it im- 
proper, is it unjust to aRk the Tata Company to devote some of their profits 
to helping these workers — men and women — engaged in the steel industry ? 
Now, Sir, I do not wish to jpe long in relating the story of the labour condi- 
tions in Jamshedpur All that I want is to leave it to the good sense of 
this House to see to it that some provision is made in the Bill, for the 
protection of steel workers as well as for the protection of the steel 
industry, against the vagaries of shareholders. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, my Honourable friend opposm 
did not state my position quite correctly — I mean my position in regard 
to the Tariff Board’s lieport I have always taken up the same position 
in regard to a report by an Indian Tariff Board, namely, that we must 
treat that report with the greatest respect but that we need not treat it as 
sacrosanct — or every recommendation in it as sajj|OBanct The Tariff 
Beard can only advise the responsibility of having to decide on tin* 
Tariff Board’s recommendation must rest with the Government 1 think 
my Honourable friend will bear me out that I have alwa\s taken up 
that position. Now, Sir, I quite realise the importance of providing for 
proper provision being made for depreciation and we have considered 
most carefully whether we could not include in the Bill some rule-making 
power or provision on the lines recommended b / the Tariff Board. Whiat 
the Tariff Board suggested was that we should take power to see that proper 
provision was made for depreciation each year, the reason being, I suppose, 
that they were afraid lest the shareholders might demand dividends to the 
detriment of depreciation Our difficulty in the matter was that we could 
not see how we could include a provision of that kind m the Bill and 
make it effective The Honourable* Member opposite proposes to confine 
his provision to notified steel companies Well, supposing you have got 
a notified steel company and you say that it must put aside so much for 
depreciation supposing it does not do ro, what is your remedy going to 
be? Are you going to sny, we will withdraw that protection? And if 
so, would that be fair to the other steel companies who had provided for 
depreciation? That was the difficulty And for that reason we thought 
that the wisest thing to do would be to leave the matter to the good 
sense' of the Directors of the Company After all, Diwan Chaman Lall 
says that the whole scheme will go wrong if proper provision is not made* 
for depreciation. The real point I think is that, if the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company do not carry out that scheme of the Tariff Bpard to which re- 
ference is made in Chapter 8 of their Report, I think then they will find 
that the protection we are giving them under this Bill will become inade- 
quate and this is the best way of dealing with the matter. 

The same remarks apply to the proposal regarding the ■ provision of 
Housing, sickness benefits, maternity benefits, and the like We do not 
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see what sanotion we could have for a provision of that kind and we 
think that if measures of that kind are to be taken up, they should be 
taken up b.v all the industries as a general measure — this concerns my 
friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra — and they should not be confined to 
particular companies whom we may happen to protect. Sir, I oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. Pr esident : The question is: 

44 That the following amendment be made, namely : 

After clause 3 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted and the subsequent 
•clauses be re-numbered accordingly s ^ 

* The Governor General in Council shall have power to frame rules under the Act 
in reaped of such steel companies operating in India as may from time to time be 
notified by the Governor General in Council, prescribing the amounts out of the profits 
of such companies : 

(а) which would be set aside from time to time to form a depreciation fund te 

be used only for providing against the depreciation of existing plant; 

(б) which should be set aside for the provision of housing, sickness benefits and 

maternity benefits for workers employed by notified steel companies, whose 
salaries amount to one hundred rupees or less per mensem.' ” 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 4 was qjided to the Bill. 

The Schedule $as added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

44 That this be the Title and Preamble of the Bill." 

Mr. Jam n ad a s M. Mehta: Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That in the Preamble of the Bill after the words 4 fostering and developing * 
the words 4 the imports of British steel into Briish India under the guise of giving 
protection to * be inserted." 


Mr. President: Order, order. Is the Honourable Member really serioui 
in moving this amendment? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am most serious; how can I be otherwise? 
TIhis Bill is the thin end of the wedge. The whole purpose of this Bill is 
under the guise of giving protection to the Tata steel industry to give 
preference to British goods. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has already failed in his 
attempt to convince the House. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I thought I should make another attempt, 
Sir, with your permission. 

Mr. President: I Would ask the Honourable Member to be more serious 
and not to make< any further attempt. 

Mr. Jamnadfts M. Mehta: I bow to your decision, Sir. 

Mr. JS* Das: Spur, I beg to move: 

“ That in the Preamble of the Bill after the words 4 and developing the steel industry 
in British India * the words 4 and whereas it is Expedient that ail State purchases 
of steel shall be preferentially of Indian origin ’ be inserted.” 

Sir, I do’not wish to make a speech .... 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, the amendment is consequen- 
tial on amendment No. 9 which has been lost. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member agree that this is merely 
vconsequential to the amendment which has already been lost? 

Mr. B. Das: I do not agree to that. 

'Mr. President: Whether the Honourable Member agrees or not, the 
Chair thinks that it is consequential to the amendment which has already 
been lost. 

The question is: 

“ That this be the Title and Pioamble of the Bill.* 

The motion was adopted. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I move that the Bill be passed, 
and in doing so I do not propose to make any speech. We have had, 1 
think, a very long and severe debate and if 1 have said anything which 
my Honourable friends opposite may think to be too strong 1 hope they 
will accept my assurance that it was not made in that spirit. 1 hope, 
Sir, the House will now pass this Bill and that they ^jvill remember that 
they have now come to the point when* they have got to choose between 
the Government Bill, which is the Bill so far approved by the House, and 
un industry which comprises 21 crores of Indian money and which, as my 
Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta told us this morning, has spent 
in the last few years Its. 425 lakhs in wages Sir, I move. 

Mr. President : Motion moved : 


“ Thai the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel industiy, 
as reported by the Select Committee, he passed.” 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I think that at this last stage 1 should express my emphatic dissent 
from the Bill as put forward by Government. It is my misfortune to have 
iio differ from my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, and others of his' way of 
thinking, but I have not the slightest doubt, after listening most anxiously 
to the debate and to the various arguments put forward by those who have 
taken that view, that it is impossible for us to support this Bill. Of 
course care should be taken to express that the real objection is not against 
protection. On the other hand we are for protection to such a key industry 
as this steel industry. But at the same time the methods adopted 
by this Bill are so hopelessly at variance with the principle upon which 
protection should be agreed to that I feel bound to express my dissent. I 
Bhall do so in the briefest possible way.. In the first place, so far as the 
preference is concerned, there can bo very little doubt that it is British 
preference. I should not like to use the word Imperial Preference, but 
there is undoubtedly British preference, and I understood the Honourable 
Member for Commerce, Sir Charles Innes, to concede that position! He 
did say that there was preference so far as regards the country of origin. 
I do not know what the course of the debate would have been if he had 
made that statement at an earlier stage before the moiion . to refer the 
Bill to the Select Committee was lost. My Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah 
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argued subtly, too subtly I think — and it reminded me of a court of law — 
that it was not British preference. I was not able to see it. I can only 
look at the plpin language of the Bill and it appears to me to be as much 
preference as it possibly can be, and if there can be any doubt about it, 
there is the proviso to elause 2 which says : 

“ Provided that the duty leviable on any such article shall m no case be less than* 
the duty leviable on a like article of British manufacture.** 

and which makes it perfectly clear that it is British preference and nothing 
but British preference. There is also this further fact. It was agreed, I 
think, that this preference should not be introduced at all without the 
consent of the Legislature. Now, the only question is whether it is right 
for the elected Members of the Legislature, who represent the popular 
view, to vote in favour of a Bill like the present one which does indicate 
clearly and in unmistakable language British preference. I Bay we cannot. 
A great deal of discussion took place as to whether our objection was 
economical or political, but I think it is both political and economical, and 
I cannot see the slightest distinction between these two aspects. They 
are phases of the same fundamental truth, that self-government, for which 
we all long. So far as I can see, it is said by the Tariff Board in their 
Roport — otherwise an admirable report, I do not like to lack in payment 
of that courtesy that it is otherwise an admirable roport — there is not the 
slightest doubt that this is British preference. Only they want to mark a 
distinction between the economic aspect and the political aspect. It cannot 
be open to us at this sfca'ge after the Imperial Conference Resolution and 
after what Sir Charles Innes said at that Imperial Conference, to go back 
upon it and to say, “What was then objected to was a technical kind of 
Imperial Preference; what is now introduced is a substantial kind of 
Imperial that is British preference We are only against the technicality ; 
we are for the substantial preference. “ Of course advocates can make 
black white We have, I think, learnt during these last six years that we 
cannot be subtle in matters of this description and it is my great regret 
that the soft stoel of Indian brains and hearts has not become the hard 
steel, that kind of steel which is according to the British standard specifica- 
tions. If wc had become steel of that type I have not the slightest doubt 
that a great deal of talk which took place that it is not British preference 
would never have taken place. I recognise that men like me will have to 
wait till that soft steel becomes the steel of British standard specifica- 
tions. , 

Then L come to the next objection which Seems to mo to be equally 
formidable. As has been pointed out by so many speakers, this is certainly 
a Bill by which the Government seeks to raise revenue directly — much 
more revenue than is needed for the protection which is to be given to 
the steel industry. At this stage I do not propose to quote, but merely 
to refer to, the speech which Sir Charles Innes made on the 26th January 
1925, when this excellent Tariff Board made a report that the protective 
duty should be increased and Sir Charles Innes turned down that proposal 
using* the very same argument which my Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta put forward, namely, that you should not give a protection that is 
out of proportion to the protection that is required for the steel industry 
flH ydu shttuM not impose & heavier btirdeh than necessary ‘ on the cbn- 
'sufoef. -"rtlien apparently the Tariff Board was not the experts body that It 
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has suddenly developed into. Sir Charles Innes then turned down their 
proposal. He advocated, and he carried the House with him, that protec- 
tion lay not in action in that direction, increase oi protective duty, but in 
the manner proposed in his Besolution, namely, the grant of bounties. I 
think the bounty system that has now been proposed is not a bounty system 
open to the economic objections which were raised as to the demoralising 
nature of bounties, because the system proposed was a combined protection 
and bounty system that has been pursued in the last three years and which 
has been tried with some measure of* success. There is no reason why 
'Government should have suddenly taken a departure in this direction and 
'brought forward this Bilk unless they wanted in the guUe of protective 
duties, in the guise of protecting the steel industry upon which this 
House had set its heart, an enormous sum of money, much more than 
would be raised if it came as a revenue duty. And I have got a constitu- 
tional objection, I have got a standing objection to put into the exchequer 
more money than is needed by way of raising revenue, and the ordinary 
customs revenue must therefore suffice. If they want revenue in the way 
of ‘protective duties, that must be utilised for the payment of bounties. 
Then, an extravagant argument was urged the other day by the Commerce 
Member— and it was abandoned to-day— that Mr. Jamnadas wanted to 
give two crorcs away by way of bounties. No such thing. According to 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s "amendments all that would have gone is not 2 
crores but much loss than the sum required to be raised. Incidentally, 
if I understood the Honourable Member for Commerce aright, it was stated 
that Mr. Mehta wanted Bs. 19 for structural sections on the one side and 
he wanted to give Bs 4 b\ way of bounties on tho other side. No such 
thine The Bs 11 were to come out onlv of those Rs. 19 protective duties 
Government wan to get Bs 8 ns revenue duty; Bs. 11 would come out of 
that Bs. 19 and would be available for payment of bounties I do not 
propose to enter into arguments ns to these fl ires It ma .V b '' t ^ at * 
amendments of my Honourable friend Mr Tnmnadas .might have been 
worded in another form, so as not to give nse to discussion of figures. In 
a House like this it is impossible to discuss figures in the first instance. 
Unless they were discussed in Select Committee and unless the figures 
were there it is open to anybody to challenge the accuracy of the gums- 
Those of us who have bestowed any attention upon this matter know that 
the figures which Mr .Tsmnadns Mehta used, to use my Honourable friend 
tZ Twfnah’s words were substantial correct. The amount that was 

required oy J R opor t of the Tariff Board that the total 

clear from » SSs the next 7 years would not exceed 600 000 tons; 
output of stoe during : the ne t p and it Motilal Nehru, that 

and it was equally pointed in thp ^urdry. Therefore, 

•ten years was hTB tem of combined protective duties and 

it is idle to contend that the^vstem^^ j ^ ^ ^ diB0UBa tbat . 

bounties is “ roason > w hy f am bound to oppose this motion that the 

I only give th w . clear that instead of pursuing the couree which 

&ey have hitherto pursued with success this sudden departure has been 
taken by them for the purpose of raising duties. . 

vT a r + u; n v that we can overlook the third objection, *hich M 
Hor do I th consumers of Continental steel would certainly 

)0 ™d.bl. >hOTla h>t> b<m mad . 
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entitled to live in this 1 country and 1 suppose ^they have got to get profits*. 
It does not matter to me whether they are consumers, traders or middle* 
men; all of them are entitled to justice. I brush aside that argument with 
the consideration it deserves, and it deserves no consideration. But all ' 
that I am urging upon the House is to realise that really what we are 
doing is to> kill the Continental steel /imports into India, because that is 
what would happen. Afterwards British merchants would lower or put 
up their prices as might be suitable and we do not know 1 what would happen 
and Tata's steel works 1 would have to switch on to one kind of steel or 
4 another kind of steel as the case may be and I do not know what 

,M the future may bring. I hope those who have voted with the 
Government on this matter will not live to regret the fatal mistake they 
have committed by adopting this British preference and voting in the way 
they have done. I do not propose to say more. As I said, it is a very 
melancholy thing that on an issue of this first class importance we should 
have lost sight of the principle which required that we should keep our- 
selves stiff and firm in our attitude of uncompromising opposition to any 
introduction of this British preference, that wo should have slackened 
ourselves and in our partiality for the steel, as though any side of the 
House was really divided in its opinion as to the necessity for protection 
of the steel works, that we should have really forgotten our paramount dutv . 
That is my opinion, and I have got the misfortune to differ from those 
who have taken another view. It may be they are right. But I have 
not the slightest doubt after giving tho most conscientious, the most anxious 
consideration to this subject and after having looked at the figures with 
every care, that this is a Bill which should be most emphatically dissented 
from and which should not be allowed to be passed. There is, I do consi- 
der, great danger not only to the consumers but also to the steel works 
of Tatas. That is how I read it. There have been a great many congratu- 
lations offered to the Commerce Member I am not accustomed to congra- 
tulate the Government. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra very rightly, if I was 
disposed to congratulate Members on the other side, Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra administered a lesson to us the other day in saying that all these 
congratulations imply an admission of the infallibility of the Government 
Benches, and therefore I do not propose to congratulate anybody, except 
of course to make ironical congratulations if they become necessary. The 
less we congratulate the Members of Government the better. That is my 
personal view. I certainly think from the way in which the debate has 
proceeded it appears clear that we have not been able to keep that stiff 
front which it was our duty to have kept. With these words I oppose, 
and oppose most emphatically and in an unqualified fashion, this Steel 
Bill. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, I desire to join with my leader Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
in opposing the passage of this Bill, not because I feel that the Tata in- 
dustry should not be protected, but because I feel that the Bill as now 
being passed ought not to be passed and that it should be passed in the 
form *in <which Mr. Jamnadas Mehta would have cast it or at least in 
the form in which my friend Mr. Shanmukham Chetty would have cast 
it. 8ir, there is no disguising the fact that this Bill specifically and" 
deliberately gives preference to British goods and in so far as that is con* 
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eerned Sir Charles Innes frankly admitted that it does give preference 
and all that he was prepared to add was that they were not going to em- 
bark on a policy of Imperial Preference afterwards. So far as this British 
preference is concerned, I cannot take the airy view that it is merely inci- 
dental to the protection which is sought to be given to the Tata steel 
works; on the other hand I feel that this British preference is part of a 
policy which has been adopted for the past few years deliberately to give 
protection to British industry and to British Labour, if necessary, and in 
many ways to resuscitate British exploitation of India Sir, at the 
Imperial Economic Conference at which my friend Sir Charles Innes was a 
valiant champion of Indian interests this question of giving preference 
to British industries and British products was considered, and he verv 
frankly said at that Conference, and I pin him to those words* 

" I have already said that without preference British goods enjoy the largest share 
ef India's market and India is Britain's best customer. T must leave the mattor 
at that. The Government of fndia must continue to reserve freedom of action in this 
natter." 

Sir, he has not left it at that He has now gono furthej and he is 
making the tax-payer of this country give preference to British goods at 
our expense, and I think it is absolutely unjustifiable that a poor country 
like India should be taxed for the benefit of a rich country like England. 

Sir, so far as this aspect is concerned, I have to refer to another 
matter which appears also deliberately designed to give preference or pro- 
tection to British product!. I refer to the case of the wagon manufac- 
turers. On this question, I do feel that after all that has been said the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes has not dealt with the House or with the 
Select Committee fairly in regard to the real position in this matter. I 
would desire to draw attention to the fact that when the matter of pro- 
tecting the wagon industry was before the Tariff Board, the Tariff Board 
reported that as regards railway wagons the futuie requirements of Indian 
Railways are still under the consideration of the Government. The cost 
of the bounty to be given on these articles is necessarily dependent on the 
output and in the absence of definite information of the probable fuiuro 
demand it was impossible for tho Board to frame any recommendation. 
On this state of things, the matter went bofore the Select Committee* 
and mv friend, Mr Jinnah, very pertinently raised this matter and has 
made a note in his separate minute, in which he Rays that * 

“ the Honourable Sir Charles Innes has also stated that the question of wagon 
bounties would be considered by the Tariff Board and the Tariff Board’s report would 
come up for consideration in September In the meantime the amount of money 
available for bounties under ^ho Steel Act was sufficient for the orders that were 
placed in the current year." 

What are the facts? The facts are, as Sir Clement Hindley and the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes told the House when the Railway Budget 
was introduced, that this Government * had ordered wagons far in excess 
of the requirements of this country, and the largest part of those orders 
were placed in England; and we are now told categorically by Sir Clement 
Hindley that wagons would not be wanted for railways either ne^fc ' year 
or the year after next. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: We are already placing orders for 
wagons of Son-standard type. 
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Wagon Company's wagons. I want to put it to the House wheta&r It 
was fair to us to say that the question of giving bounties to the wag6n 
-manufacturers in this country would be considered in September and in 
the meanwhile the bounties would go on, when no wagon orders were 
intended to be placed in this country for several years to come. 

« 

The Honourable Sir Charles Bums: We are placing orders for nearly 
1,800 wagons this year. 

Mr. A. B&ngaswami Iyengar: That is not the point. The question is 
whether under the Tariff Board's Report, when the Wagon Company 
wanted protection for wagon manufacture, after they had put down plant, 
machinery and capital for a steady supply of wagons to the railways in 
this country, the Government should turn round and say, “We shall not 
be wanting wagons for five years" and then to tell the Select Committee 
at the same time when the question will arise in September when you 
had already* filled your requirements and will not want wagons for some 
}ears. If that is the position, it is not treating the House fairly when 
you say that the wagon question will be considered later. What is the 
reason for this, that so far as we are concerned, these wagon orders as 
well as many other orders for British steel goods were placed in England 
in excess of requirements? I can also instance the question of locomo- 
tives. The whole position is that British industries were specifically 
favoured, I understand, by means of demi-official correspondence, not 
only as to the actual requirements in this country but also as regards 
anticipated requirements, and in the case of anticipated requirements 
orders were placed far in excess of real requirements with the result that 
we find that wagons are very much in excess, and we are told that this 
has been a new discovery, a discovery which has been brought to notice 
by special enquiries made by the Railway Board. We have also been 
told that workshop improvements have been made which have resulted 
in so many quantities of excess stores being found to-day. I say that 
huge quantities of materials have been imported into this country out of 
proportion to all requirements. I say that that is a direct act of prefer- 
ence to British goods. I therefore say that this Bill has gone further 
and given a preferential treatment to British steel and we say that this 
is a very wrong thing, and we cannot associate ourselves with any matter 
*>f this sort. If it is true that the wagon industry is not going to get 
bounties, if the Government are aware of that, then what is the reason 
again of putting an import duty on wagons imported into this country 
a 4 only 10 per oent. instead of 17 per cent, as on other similar classes of 
goods? The position therefore is that the Indian Standard Wagon Com- 
pany and other companies will not get bounties because there are no 
oders. On the other hand, wagons produced in England will be brought 
into this country at a rate of duty lower than it should be. Apart from 
anything else, the symmetry of the Act requires that steel products in- 
cluded in wagons ought to be put under the same category as other stand- 
ard st^pl. Therofore, I* feel that this Act as enacted is undesirable 
It is a deliberate attempt to give preference to British goods, to place 
British manufacturers in full supply of Orders from this country through 
the Government. I say we oannot associate ourselves with such a policy 
by passing this Bill in its present form. 
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Hr. 1C. A. Jinnah: Sir, I feel I must say a few words before this Bill 
‘leaves this House. I can assure my Honourable friends who differ from, 
mt that I have, to the utmost of my abilities and my judgment, examin- 
ed this Bill and I have clejarly come to the conclusion that this Bill is in 
the best interests of India. (An Honourable Member : *‘No. M ) That Is 
my opinion. I assert it, and repeat it again, that in my opinion it is in 
the best interests of India as compared with the other two schemes placed 
before the House. Sir, that being my conviction I have supported this 
Bill. My Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, at least had the 
grace to say this, that he may be wrong and we may be right. Time will 
show that, and the verdict of time will either condemn him or condemn 
me. 

It has been said that ii is not Imperial Preference but nevertheless it 
is British preference. It has been said, that Sir Charles Innes admitted, 
but I even would not admit, that it was British preference. That is 
the allegation against mi'. I do not know that Sir Charles made any 
such admission, but, as 1 understand British preference, it means that 
you give a distinct advantage to Britain for her sake. Here there is no 
such idea if this differential or this discriminative duty which we are 
picpOBing is in our own interests, then it is not British preference, and 
it is economically in the interests of India, and therefore T have no hesi- 
tation in supporting this Bill 

There has been a groat deal of talk as if we were making a great gift 
to England. I am not holding a brief for English manufacturers. I do 
not hold a brief for Government I hold a brief for India, and I say 
this, if Honourable Members have looked into the figures, the so-called 
preference which is sought to be given to Britain or British steel is a mere 
tiiflo in mon(’) value. The total British steel imported into India is 
€00,000 tons, twelve and a half erorcs of rupt a worth and tin* so-called 
gift which I am charged wiih being a party to making is with regard to 
only 80,000 tons of British steel worth 111 erores that jh to say hardly 
10 per cent, of the total British steel that is imported into India comes 
under the differential duties. Sir, iJ Honourable Members will take the 
trouble as I have, a great deal of trouble, the money value of this gift is 
not even ten laklis of rupees as against the balance* of 500, (XX) tons of 
British steel worth 12| erores of rupet s, and the total export of British 
steel is 4 millions. Bo sou think that \ou are encouraging British trade 
by this trifling difference which is made? I say that trifling difference is 
being made purely for the purpose of protecting our home steel which has 
got to compete half and half against the British Continental steel. Sir, 

I assure the Honourable*^ emberfi here, that it has given me no pleasure to 
-differ from them. It has given me great anixetv before I decided to 
differ from my Honourable colleagui s w'ith wdiom I am in general agree- 
ment on the majority of questions, but I have differed on thiR question 
and I think you will give me the credit, as you have already so expressed 
which I acknowledge, that T have done so because I believe it is in the 
interests of India. 

Dr. B. 8 . Moonje (Nagpur Division : 'Non -Muhammadan) : Sir, the ques- 
tion has been dealt with from the expert and technical points of view. I 
shall only speak of it from the political point of view. It looks as if, parti- 
cularly when Mr. Jinnah has been supporting the Government Bill, from 
the Government point of view we are in a most unenviable ^position. Here 
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jn their consuming anxiety the Government feel that they have put forward 
a Bill for promoting, the best economic interests of the steel trade and of 
India, and here we are on this side, crooked-minded people as if it were, 
giving all sorts of opposition to them, putting forth all our protests and 
ignoring their desire for promoting the best economic interests of the country. 
The thing is heightened when our colleague in the position of Mr. Jinnah 
is supporting them. What is it? Is it really a fact that there is some- 
thing behind the movement for giving protection to the steel industry? Sir 
Charles Innes in his speech pointed out in a sentence, which clearly ought 
to have indicated the motive that was inspiring him . He said : 

“ On the one hand we have these powerful, mature, efficient steel firms in England, 
Scotland and on the Continent fighting ioi then veiv existence m a contracted market, 
and cutting their prices in the struggle. On the other hand you have the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company passing through, as I have said, the moBt difficult stage of its 
existence/' 

We unfortunately, leaping with joy beqause Government were making an 
effort to give protection to Indian steel, entirely forgot what the motive 
behind that movement was. Three years ago it was protection to Indian 
steel, three years after it is protection to Indian steel and British steel along 
with it, because it is in the economic interests of the country. Who knows 
three years hence it may be in the economic interests of the country to give 
preference to Continental steel also. In 1924 preference to Indian steel, 
in 1927 preference to Indian and British steel, perhaps in 1930 it will be 
Indian preference and Imporial preference. All along we were protesting 
that the whole Bill was based on the one idea of preference, and equally 
my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah was protesting that it was not. All 
along our Honourable friend over there, the Member for Industry, kept 
gracefully mum and never spoke or said whether it was preference or not. 
But when Mr Jamnadas Mehta's motion was put to the vote and lost 
then he did qpeak. Then he spoke out and admitted that there was 
British preference. My friend there, the Honourable "Mr Jinnah, has been 
a long-standing Nationalist working for India. He ought now to see whether 
he Has not been captured and caught in the meshes of British diplomacy 
If that is so there is time yet for him. The motive of this Bill is more 
than we can conceive of. I will make a quotation from the North Eastern 
1 Daily Gazette of Middlesborough about the position of the British steel trade * 

“ It is a tale of almost unrelieved gloom. After four years of industrial depression 
of such severity as to shake the financial credit and stability of even the most powerful 
of the British steel combines, there were indications of a gradual emergence into the 
sunshine of returning prosperity, when the Mining Federation delivered its devastating 
blow. It was the crowning disaster to the British iron and steel industry and the 
balance sheets of the various companies recently publish^ afford eloquent testimony 
to the losses of the non-combatants Of course the iron and steel industry was not 
the only sufferer. The devastating blight of a stoppage of the fuel supply from th» 
British coalfields permeated with baneful effect almost every branch of industry. 
But without exception iron and steel manufacture has been the most seriously crippled 
industry. It was numbered amongst the first of the casualties, and its recovery will 
be the longest delayed. Falling fust short of 2,500,000 tons this year our pig-iron 
production will be considerably less than half last year’s modest total, and rather 
less than one-fourth the 10,250,000 tons in 1913/' 

1 Here ^is a clear indication, and the thing has been going on for many 
years after the war, and the Honourable Sir Charles Innes gave ub a clear 
indication in his speech when he introduced the first scheme of preferenQe 
in British India in the shape pi which it was introduced, and we leapt with 
joy and Baid, here is a chatoge in the heart of the Government which is 
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now coming forward to give protection to our Indian industries. I say it 
is not too late; mistakes everybody commits, and if my friend Mr. Jinnab 
over there thinks he has boen caught in the meshes of British diplomacy, 
subtle as it is, there is yet time tor him when the Bill goeB to the vote, and 
I hope he will add his strength to our voting side. I oppose the Bill. 


Mr. T. A. K, Shervani (Cities of the United Provinces : Muhammadan 
Urban): Sir, I rise to raise rnv voice at this stage simply to warn certain 
Muhammadan Members, who in season and out of season harp on the 
safeguarding of Muslim interests, that by passing this Bill they are hitting 
hard at 10,000 artizans in my Province alone, who make steel trunks and 
locks. The final stage has iust been reached; they have not committed 
themselves. I have warned them privately, and now I warn them on the 
floor of this House that the\ are hilling hard af these interests that they 
profess to protect. 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan): Sir, as on a former occasion T rise only to make a few 
observations and do not propose to place figures before the House at this 
last stage of the Bill My Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has 
been attacked from all sides Sir Charles Innes accused him of exuber- 
ance ; jn\ Honouiablt friend Mr Jinnnh also accused him of posing as a 
great economist The Anglo-Indian Press is accusing him 

Mr. President: The Honourable Mr Jamnndns Mehta can well take 
care of himself Please come to the point 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra: T am not beside the point, Sir. He has 
been accused hv the Anglo-Indian Press of having let his embittered sense 
of politics run awa> with his sense of economies But, Sir, I want to point 
out on the floor of this House with all the emphasis that I can command 
that it is our embittered sense of economies V it is responsible for our 
embittered sense of polities and not vice vena 


As regards the Bill itself to me, Sir, the whole question appears to be 
very simple We arc out to prot eet our steel industry which is m its mfanoj . 
We know that if we want to give protection to our steel the conaumers and 
the tax-papers must suffer more or less We are prepared to go back to 
the country and ask the consumers to suffer ungrudgingly. But, Sir, the 
Bill that is before us and that claims to embody our sense of sacrifice and 
patriotism betrap s the interest of h-th the consumer and of the steel 
industry. 


The other dap. Sir, I was much amused to hear mv Honourable friend 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitfn say that formerly the Tariff Board has been 
many times complimented on its findings and so pvby not this time also 
accept the new proposals of the Tariff Board ns the result of ,ts new 
experience 0 For mv Honourable friend ’s enlightenment and for the mform- 
S nf tbe House I will just read a paragraph from an Anglo-Tndia paper 

fc T«t •( A Th, "Si™ >'» • ■«“ ’ 

beginning to ,p nd . a .JP la fV J the first enquiry by ourselves and by our contemporaries, 
used repeatedly Sir GeSr^lUiny and his colleagues were at that 

the StaUtman and complex, and, until given a etrong hint by 

Win! durinjr*oneof his Calcutta visits continued bent on exceeding and mis- 
ruling the term* of their reference.” 
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Thus, Air, ire tee clearly that the present policy is the result, not of any 
new experience gained by the Tariff Board, but of a strong hint given by 
no less a person than Lord Reading. I may be permitted to say, Sir, 
that we non-official Members, at least the Members on this side of the 
House, are still suffering from a Tata complex which circumstances have 
almost made a national complex with us and that we are not prepared to 
take the hint of Lord Reading. 

It has been suggested that it is of the highest importance for the 
industrial development of this country that steel of the highest quality 
should be used in India’s enterprises. Now, Sir, this is the old old story 
again. Our masters are never tired of prescribing efficiency and quality 
for us. Not content with having imported the Lloyd-Georgian steel-frame 
they want that every Indian house should have this steel frame. 1 do not 
know, Sir, how long we are going to be the field for England’s outdoor 
relief and dumping ground for England’s superfluous steel and superfluous 
sons over there. It was said by my Honourable friend Mr. Chetty the 
other day that Belgian and German bridges have not collapsed by using 
German and Belgian steel. I will not travel beyond the limits of my own 
province and would ask Sir Charles Innes whether the bridges that were 
washed $way in the Nerbudda floods in my province in the last monsoon 
were made of Continental steel or British steel? 

The most remarkable thing is that the Government Members are 
anxious to rush this Bill through this House as soon as possible. I should 
have been very glad bad I seen them showing the same anxiety in the 
case of the Currency Bill with which, I submit, this question is not alto 
gether unconnected Had vc boon in a position io know the prices of 
Continental and British steel on the one hand, and of Indian steel on the 
other, we would have been able to solve this question very easily But so 
long as the ratio question remains unsettled this can not be done with 
any amount of certainty. The Government are more anxious to pass this 
Bill than to give us a stable currency. I strongly oppose the passing of 
this Bill on this as on other grounds: 

The other side of the House have succeeded in capturing some of our 
friends, and the Honourable Sir Charles Innes on the strength of that said 
the other day that he could afford to enjoy our criticism. Sir, that shows 
the high sense of responsibility that the Government Members possess. I 
want to emphasise that if they persist in this sort of thing -^calling the 
Members of the Select Committee amateurs and ridiculing Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta on having produced his scheme within two hours — this sort of 
thing cannot go on. I "want the Honourable Members opposite to enter- 
tain a greater sense of regard for the opinions add feelings of Members on 
this side of the House. I request my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes 
that when he gels up next time to replv he will not show the same spirit 
again. I have noticed that when my Honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett 
is attacked bv Members from this side of the House and Sir Charles gets 
up to support him he makes a very conciliatory speech; but when he 
himself is exposed by Members on this side he frets and fumes. The other 
day he # lost his temper and said that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta ought to be 
ashamed* to read the report of his speech at night. Perhaps the House 
and mvself certainly would be interested to know which one of the two 
was ashamed' of his performance. With these words, Sir, I oppose the 
passage of the Bill. 
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Mr. O. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, in 1924, my Honourable friend Sir 
Charles Innes thought more of this country than of his own country. 
Now that he is nearing the shores of England he thinks more of that 
country than of this ; and I am sure by this Bill he is paving the way for 
a great ovation when he reaches the shores of England. Sir, that this 
Bill would sooner or later come on und thereby the policy of British pre- 
ference established in this country was prophesied by me even when ho 
brought the first Steel Protection Bill in 1924. On that occasion I asked 
for the amendment of the Preamble to that Bill by deleting the word 
“discriminating" and subsiituting for it “in pursuance of the declared 
future policy of protection. ” On that occasion, Sir, my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta told me that T did not know English. Now he 
realises with a yengeance wind English means. Lot me congratulate the 
other side on having taught him very impressively what English means 
and what India means in this Bill. % 

Sir, on that occasion T used the following words: 

“ The word ‘ discriminating ’ in the Preamble is absolutely unnecessary in Jfcu 
independent country, but in a dependent country where the policy of the country 
and its Legislature has to be shaped according to the interests not of its own but 
according to Imperial interests, then alone the question of discriminating protection 
comes in. Therefore J see in this word * discriminating ’ consequences of a far-reach- 
ing nature.” 

Sir, I hope the House will have now realised what the prophecy that 1 
made was and how well it has been fulfilled. But at any rato, Sir, things 
having become almost a settled tact by this Bill, I am inclined to take a 
philosophic view of these things rather than a practical view or to take 
into account the practical inconveniences which loom ahead in the eyes 
of others. Sir, I feel that what we had in the Mughal period and in the 
ante-Mughal period, wo are now getting back in 1927. In that period, Sir, 
British commercial interests made soh'cilati mis, made cajoling requests 
to the then Emperors; and .the then Emperors in their broad-mindedness 
gave the British a preference then. Now by the force of authority they 
are taking it, not by request hut by command, by power, by influence. 
Sir, if you only trace briefly to that period tbo history ot the larifi policy 
observed in India, you will find in the ancient period that the English 
were let off with a payment of an annual sum of Its. 10,000, whereas the 
Danes, the French and the Portuguese were asked to pay 2J per cent, 
import duty plus 6 annas discount per rupee on the values of articles 
import i'd. The Muhammadans were not more favoured than the British. 
They were asked fo pay 2£ per cent ,and fcll other imposts including the 
inland transit duties. The Armenians were asked to pay 8£ per cent, 
and all other imposts. The Hindus were asked to pay 5 per cent, and 
all other imposts. The most favourable concession given was to the 
British — even in preference to the Muhammadans and the Hindus of this 
country — under the rule of the ancient Emperors. Now, Sir, as a reward 
for that what is it that the British .were doing in 1832 in levying import 
duties on articles that went from India to England? They levied 60 per 
cent., 70 per cent, and in some cases even 200 per cent, upon articles 
that were imported from this country into England, in order to promotg 
their own industries, and when the question arose of what kind of pre- 
ference they could give to imports, they gave preference to their own 
Colonies and placed India and Indian imports into England on the same 
level with other nations. Sir, that is the reward which we had from the 
British Government for all the concessions which the olgl Emperors were 
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then showing; and now we are going back to those ancient ages and 
giving this preference; I, therefore, Sir, attack this Bill on that one and 
only ground. 

Secondly, Sir, you will see that this Bill is described as a sort of 
nectar or sweet milk for this country and that the Honourable Sir Charles 
Lines is never tired* of waiving the sword over this Assembly by saying 
“ Either take this Bill or nothing at all. ” I thought, Sir, he had left 
this sword behind in the old Assembly Chamber; but I now find that he 
has brought it along with him even to his seat over here. Now, Sir, we 
are not afraid of that. What T say and what 1 want to tell my countrymen 
is that instead of swallowing one pot of sweet milk which is mixed with 
an ounce of poison, rather discard the whole milk and be satisfied with 
the position which we already have. 

Sir, when the Honourable the Qommerce Member commenced his 
speech at the consideration stage of this Bill, he said, evidently expecting 
a good deal of gratitude from this House, that very often from 1924 he 
had to approach this , Assembly for some kind of extension of protection 
in one way or another. Instead of viewing it with a senso of pride, 1 
thought he should have seen in it a sad confession of how short-sighted, 
how half-hearted was the protection which he introduced in the first Steel 
Protection Bill. As soon as the Tariff Board Report was first published 
in 1924, in April or May, 1 wrote an article to the Hindu of Madras, where- 
in I stated: 

“ The Tariff Board fixes a short life of three years for its own elaborate recom- 
mendations and suggests a fresh investigation in 1926-27. Tho Board concedes in one 
place that if internal competition arises by the starting of new companies, such new 
company will take five years to produce steel. If soon after there is to be another 
to settle or unsettle a policy of protection, on what foundation will the new company 
build its hopes? So long as provision can be made for off-setting duties, I am unable 
to see why a period of fifteen years should not be fixed at the outset for the working 
of a policy now inaugurated in the country. Inadequate and nominal reforms must 
run at least for ten years, but the tariff wall must bo demolished soon alter its 
construction leaving it to another architect to construct or not a similar wall again.” 

Sir, in the face of the Tariff Board’s Report they fixed only three years 
'as the period of protection. Was it a Tata Bill or a Steel Protection 
Bill, I ask once again? I asked this question then and I ask it once more. 
Very often pious hopes are expressed that new capital must flow in and 
that it is for the sake of developing that policy of inducing new capital 
flowing into the steel industry that these protections are now and then 
offered. Do you really expect Sir, that by these half-hearted and halting 
protecting Bills you are inducing new capital to flow in? If at all new 
capital will flow in, it will be foreign capital which will perhaps flow into 
the Tata concern alone and no other new firm will be started with fresh 
Indian capital of any kind so long as you are not going to extend the period 
of protection, thereby sufficiently guaranteeing that those who put their 
oapital in the steel trade will have an expectation that they will be support- 
ed. On the other hand, you first introduce three years; and now* you 
■ are introducing seven years and you are coming very near my 
t expectation ; probably you will have to add five years more at 

the end *4 the period prescribed in this Bill. Sir, any way I do 

not find any hope that this Bill will be of any real good to this 
country. Far from that, we are establishing a dangerous principle, the 
principle of giving British preference in our trade. Englishmen are the 
‘’first to preach free trade and deliver us a sermon upon it when it sqftft' 
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their interests ; but whenever it does not suit their interests they come and 
say “Give us preference. Support our industries and get on with or with- 
out yours; but let your first concern be that our industries are protected." 
Sir, I oppose this Bill. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I should like to say ]UBt a few words in this 
•connection. I have been hearing the eloquent speeches of the Honourable 
Members very patiently, but I am sorry that I have not yet come to believe 
that the arguments put forward by the Honourable Members on the other 
side are really unbiassed. 1 will just refer to the remarks of my friend 
Mr. Shervani. These remarks have induced me to say a few words. My 
friend was perhaps not present all the time when long speeches were being 
made in this House M t > experience of the debates in this Houso is a 
little different from his experience I havo noticed that every now and then 
a cry is raised in this House on bphalf of the poor tax-payer, but never 
with any great offect The Honourable Members on the opposite side say 
that they are the friends of the poor and that whatever they say is in the 
interests of those poor people Similarly, the Honourable Members on this 
side press the same point and say that the measures that they propose are 
in the interests of the poor; and I have never been able to oome to a 
•definite conclusion whether that side or this side is really the friend of the 
poor. 

Coming to the question ol the artisans and their being thrown out of 
•employment by this Bill, 1 think they will have to suffer to some extent 
even if the principle of our friend Mr Jamnadas Mehta was introduced. 
Mr. Mehta proposes a bounty as the means of protecting the Tata’s con- 
cern. Well, a bounty must come from the revenues of the country, and 
it means the same thing or almost Iho same thing — taxing the poor. If I may 
go back to the history of this steel protection measure, I think it originally 
started from the opposite side I do not know who particularly wanted 
this protection, which has given rise to the question of showing preference 
to this or that country The scheme of protection as originally started was 
at least praised from the other side, and if it has brought almost the giving 
of preference to the British steel, I am one who will not oppose that. Pro- 
tection to the Tatas in itself is a preference at the cost*of the poor, whether 
by the grant of a bounty or by the imposition of a protective duty, and 
why should we grudge it to the British if it falls to their lot in the ordinary 
course? I have noticed that preference is already shown by the British 
to Indian exports in some cases. I am not* quite sure of my figures, but 
I think I can mention the commodities on which preference is given, I 
mean tea and coffee and some such things, on which preference is already 
given. Let us begin to give them preference from this side and put them 
under an obligation to us, so that we may expect the same preference from 
them to our exports. Somebody must start the preference. Why should 
we not give this preference so as to claim a return of the same treatment 
from the other side? Well, I do not think I can say more on this subject, 
but even if it is a question of giving preference to the British, I should 
advise the House to avail themselves of this opportunity of giving this 
trifling preference so that we may establish a claim for a returfl of this 
preference. 

Hr. J. Ooatman (Director of Public Information) : I move, Sir, that the 
question be now put. 
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¥*Pws KWnt: The question is that the question be now put 
The motion was adopted 

Mr. President; Does the Honourable Member in charge wish to say 
anything? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I do not wish to say anything 
Mr. President: The question is 

" That the Bill to provide for the continuance of the protection of the steel 
industry in British India, ^ reported by the Select Committee, be passed ' 

The Assembly divided 
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Mr. President: Qrder, order. The cry “ Shame ” has become so 
co mmo n in this Chamber that the Chair has decided to put its loot down 
in the interests of the dignity of this House. 


DEMAND FOB SUPPLEMENTARY GRANT — contd* 

Aviation — conid. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further consideration of the 
following motion moved by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett on the 9th 

February, 1927 : 

“ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,96,000 bo granted to the Governor 
General in Council to detray the expenses unit will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of Maiv.li, 1927, m lespect oi ‘ Aviation 

Mr. Ohaxnan Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, we are 
taken unawares in regard to this motion. But, since it is now going to be 
discussed, 1 propose, Sir, to deal at length with this motion. The motion, 
Sir, is for a supplementary sum and we have been presented with a blue- 
book entitled “ Note on the Policy proposed lor the advancement of Civil 
Aviation in India And I note, Sir, on page 1 ol this memorandum, 
which has been circulated to Honourable Members, that it is stated in 
paragraph 2 : 

“ In November last, the Government of India published an important memorandum 
by the Indian Air Boaid, a Boaid constituted some yeais ago to advise Government 
on the various aspects of pxoposais connected with civil aviation, which consists of 
the Secretary to Uie Government ot India in the De^ai^mcnt ol industries and Labour 
aa President, with the Air G*hcer Commanding in juuia, Uie Director Geneial, Posts 
and 'leiegraphs, the Director General ol U User v atones, and two repiesentative* of 
the Finance Department as Members.*' 

&ow, Sir, I do not know what sort of Board lliib is, whether it is composed 
of any experts in regard to aviution or not. There is appareutly one gentle- 
man on this Board, the Air Officer Commundiug in India, who ought to 
know something about this subject. The others, 1 take it, are absolute 
amateurs, including my Honourable friend over there, the head of the 
Industries and Labour Department. (The llonouuible tiir Bhuyendra Nath 
Mitrax “He is not on it’’*) He is not. The Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Department of Industries and Labour. The Secre- 
tary is on it. 1 take it, Sir, that he is not an expert. Now, this is a Board 
of people who are not experts in charge of this Department and it is be.ng 
proposed tyiat we should sanction the appointment of a Director who would 
be an expert and whose Services should be borrowed from Groat Britain 
and who should be brought over here. Rs. 26,000 are being asked for from 
this House towards the remuneration of this gentleman. Now, Sir, we 
find in the proposal that there is this Company, the Imperial Airways Com- 
pany, which wants to extend its airways transport to India. We are being 
asked to pay certain sums of money towards the furtherance of that object. 
Sir, I rise to oppose the payment of a single pie towards this object and I 
shall detail my reasons presently. Now, what are the amounts that are 
being asked for? The amounts that are Tieing asked for are as fpllows;. 
(Honourable Members will find them on page 0 of the memorandum). 

‘ Firstly, then, there is a site for an airship mooring mast at Bombay — 
Bfc. 6, 251000. Now, I do not know in whose interests and for whose benefit 
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this site is being opened up except morely to help a private company which 
is being subsidised by the Britisii Government. The second item is a site 
for an airship base at Calcutta, — Bs. 1,41,000. Tnat is, I take it, only a 
book entry. The transfer of a site at Bangoon which is also going to be a 
book entry, considering that the land is going to be taken over from the 
military authorities and "handed over for this purpose. Then, Sir, there is 
another item: 

Budget estimate for 1027-28: 

Establishment of a civil air route across India — B 3 . 1,60,000. 

Establishment for office of Director of Civil Aviation^-Be. 26,000. 

Now, Sir, one of the main objects of my opposition to this grant is to be 
found on page 7, the reasons are to be found on page 7, paragraph 2, which 
I take the liberty of reading to Honourable Members of this House 1 

“ Moreover, apart from this question of internal services, it has been recognised, 
ever since commercial aviation became a practical proposition, that India’s geographical 
position marks her out as an all-important link in any air route between Great Britain 
and her Eastern Dominions. Any service between Europe and the Far East or 
Australia will, on its way, have to cross India, and it is not improbable that the 
junction of these two routes which will almost inevitably be upon Indian eoil, will, 
ultimately, figure as one of the most vital points in tile Empire chain.” 

This, Sir, in my opinion is a subsidy which we are giving to Great Britain 
g in regard to her Imperial interests in the Ear East and we have 

P,M ‘ had enough experience of the sort of support that Ind.a has 
been called upon to give to Great Britain in her Imperial adventures in 
the Far East and I do not think that a single elected Member of this 
House will be found to give his support to Government in regard to this 
particular measure. We have the latest and most recent example before 
us bf Indian troops being sent off to China in order to Support British 
adventures in China. Honourable Members opposite are demanding from 
thiB House money, sums out of the public exchequer in order to prop Up 
the Scheme in order to help in furthering the designs of British Imperialism 
ill the Far East and for the securing of trade interests in the Far East, and 
oh'6*of the most important links in that scheme iB aviation. They want 
bases created in India for the purpose of extension and support that they 
want for British Imperialism in the Far East. We say that there is no 
necessity, in spite of the fact that some Honourable Members herd may 
have been very anxious to go and hate a joy ride in an aeroplane. I do * 
not think the public at large care two straws whether you have an aeroplane 
base here or not. 

Now, Sir, I turn to another statement on page I find that tte bldtt 
excuse given for the adoption of this scheme and for the fouhdihg of air 
bases in India is that $here is' a danger that foreign firms might dome afld 
exploit this particular service to the detriment of India. Now, I Would 
like to know what this danger relates to, Foreign firms are wanting to 
connect India with Europe. Well, let thefn do so. Who will benefit by 
it? They soy we shall benefit by it. Foreign firms may Start 
operations, but why should we be called upon to pay for tbdfr Operations? 

If they are so anxiouB to connect the Far East with Europe by air, lot them 
do it at, their own expense. Why should India pay? ft is Stated ttH 
page 7 : 

“ Under the International Air Convention, to which India in cof m nb n With Most 
of the other great nations is a signatory, tto contracting State can refuse t# the atstrafv 
of another the right of flight over its territory.” 
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We are not refusing the right of flight over our territory to any other 
netiogs, But why should we facilitate the adventures of any other nation, 
particularly of Great Britain, by voting for money and property for their 
ufliQ when we know perfectly well that there is no benefit that will accrue 
tp us from it. The further statement is made that : 

M Unless India is prepared to take her place among the countries which have interest 
ami si 1 # interesting themselves in the advancement of this form of transport, there 
is a real danger that the whole of aerial transportation in India will Fall into and 
be concentrated in the hands of foreign firms and companies, with the result that 
Indian capital and enterprise will be ousted, and effective control in Indian interests 
ouer the terms ef the contracts under which the services will ply will be difficult, if 
not impossible, to achieve " 

I say, Sir, this is pure eye wash. What sort of interest is India going to 
have? We ore told of the Company operating in India — that you are 
going to ask them for facilities for the training of Indian pilots and mecha- 
nics. Hgv^ you not; got the Air services in India attached to the military? 
Why canncrt you open up those services? Whv cannot vou ask them to 
go forward and give facilities for the training of Indian pilots and mecha- 
nics. I see no reason why you should po in for an expenditure like this. 
Even if you want Indians trained as pilots and mechanics you have got 
facilities now in India. Make use of all those facilities. Why do vou try 
and pretend this is only meant for the interests of Tndia and that no other 
companies would give you such favourable terms as the Imperial Airways 
is giving at the present moment? For T sav. Sir, this is eve-wnsh, and 
I dp think that the real reason is, as I said before, to be found in para- 
graph 2, that vou want hnscs in India for vour operations for strengthening 
British interests in the Far Fast. Now, Sir the Memorandum prepared 
by thp Air Board goes on to state in paragraph 5 : * 

** The Air Board have therefore con'udpred it their duty to review the whole 
position. And to submit their view* nnnn if to the Government o* Tndia In thi* v 
memorandum they nropoae to recaoitnlnto briefly the storv of Givil Aviation, na affect- 
ing Indift- PP to the commencement of the current year to rive their annrerintion of 
fhe present situation and to state renerallv what stens should, in their view, be taken 1 
to assist and encourage Civil Aviation both within and without the country " 

T cannot for the life of me think of Pandit Motilal Nehru wanting to own 
an aeroplane and going up for iov rides, nor can I imagine any Member 
except our martial Members of this FTouge. trying to emulate the exploits 
of flba Duke of Pinedo. I can quite realise that ' the extension of civil 
aviation as contemplated bv this scheme is merely a moans towards the 
strengthening of the military arm of the British Government in India 
and in the Far East. I am definitely convinced that there is no other 
object but this one obieot of the extension of British power in the East 
and m India. The Imperial Airship scheme is a very curious scheme. It 
is «aid in paragraph 18 : 

• 

Iwnarjal Airship Scheme ccntcmnlaics a regular service bv Airship from 
England tp Karachi with a sii»*de st«r» in rn tovf *. the cnmnWed iournev to he 

accomplished in about four days pp^Nuneni hu« voted about £*1A milbon sterling 
for the scheme, of which sum about £5260,000 will be spent upon the Indian bate at 
Karachi." 

ffhey have already snent £1J minions out of which £250 000 are intended 
to kp epe«jt upon the air base at Karachi. Why cannot the British Gov- 
enamewt be asked to spend the money that you are coming to u& for at the 
present moment? Why cannot yo» ask them to spend all the money f 
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only a part of the money, but every penny of the money demanded by 
them for the sqheoae? No argument, as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, can be found in favour of India being involved in this adventure. 
If any money hies been needed or is needed, that money should be found not 
by India but ty Great Britain or by the Imperial Airways Company. There 
is one item, as I Said, for the purpose of starting an air base not 
only in Bombay but also in Rangoon. In Rangoon they are going 
to take over a certain piece of land from the military Authorities, Whal 
is the object? They wont an aeroplane service between Calcutta and 
Rangoon. They say that that service will compete with the ord nary 
steamer service, but it wilt not compete with the railway service unless 
night flying is made a practical proposition with that service. "Who wants 
that service? Where is there a demand from the public for this service? 
You simply talk about tjhat, because there is a great deal of money available 
in Indip which you can get hold of for the mere asking from the Indian tax 
payer. Therefore, it is an adventure which you can indulge in. But I 
say, Sir, that any man who has come in here on the popular vote and who 
gives his consent to the spending of a single anna on this adventure will 
not be doing his duty * to the average elector who elected him to this 
Chamber. Not pnly that, Sir, it will be a mere waste of money — not an 
ordinary waste of money — but a dangerous waste of money to allow this 
adventure to roach fruition on the hard earned money of the Indian tax- 
payer. I can find in the scheme That is before us nothing to recommend 
it. I have only found this, that there will be facilities available to the 
Imperial Airways to lund their aeroplanes or their airships as the case may 
bsdKH^ Indian soil and that further facilities will be given to them in the 
shape of observatories, etc., that arrangements in regard to that will be 
brought up to date in order that their pilots may land in safety or may 
•rrive in safety and go across the land in safety. If it is a commerc'al 

S position, as far as the Imperial Airways are concerned, why should the 
lian Government be asked to pay any money towards this commercial 
undertaking? If it is a commercial undertaking on which millions of pounds 
are going to be spent — and some millions I dare say have already been 
sp6nt~ why should not the entire scheme be managed and controlled by 
the Imperial Airways excepting this, that the right to the use of the base 
in India should bo ultimately in hands of the Indian Government 7* 
You can, by any regulations that you ^desire, make an arrangement whereby 
you can control the use of th^se landing placeB. After all, if you are afraid 
that from the military point of view a base of that description ought not 
to be handed over to any private concern, you can by regulations so control 
the use of those bases that you are their ultimate owner. ^ Why then 
should you pay for the upkeep or for the purchase of these sites? Why 
should vou make a present of it to the Imperial Airways? What are you 
going to do? It is s^d that you ar^ going to charge them a certain rental. 
At the same time the statement is made that in the earlier period the rental 
Will be handed back to $iem as a sort of bonus so that you are really going 
to majre a present of it to them. On page 2, paragraph 18 (v), this is what 
is stated C 

♦« The nsnal housing chargee will be levied from the Imperial Airways Limited v fer 
the use of the hangar. >Tfce Question of whether in the early years of the service, 
these charges should be refunded (if this is not done the company can, under their 
agreement, claim the amount from the British Government) is at preeent t ee e frfr ig 
consideration. The financial effect Will be very smalb” 
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You have a statement here that if you do not refund these charges to the 
Imperial Airways they can claim it from the British Government. Why 
do you want to pay this money out of your own exchequer to them? You 
want to save the British Government the payment of this money, a 
trifling sum as you admit yourself. What is the principle underlying it? 
The principle is pure generosity and philanthropy. When jve come down 
and ask you for better wages for the railway workers or for the postal peons 
or for the telegraph peons, what we are told is tbht there is 'no money, 
but there is always money available to make a present of to the Imperial 
Airways, or for any other British adventure 1 that they ma\ desire to start 
in India and the Far East. 

Then, Sir, on page 8, paragraph 18 (vii) it is stated : * 

“ The Government of liidia agree with the Board that fair commercial rates 
should be charged for messages sent m connection with the Aerial services; the further 
points raised by them, namely, whether these charges should be refunded during the 
earlier years of the services and, if so, how they should be debited, are, as in the 
case of the housing charges already referred to, still under consideration.*' 


I suppose there will be a refund even of the charges levied for the messages 
sent in connection with the aerial service so that what you are really 
attempting to do is that you are making a present of this gum of money, 
on your own statement, to the Imperial Airways Company and trying to 
hoodwink us by saying: “This is a great scheme; it will help transport 
in India and it will bring India into the ot bit of modem civilized countries 
of the world which are trying to develop aerial transport". Again, Sir, 
in paragraph 18, it is stated: 

. * 

“ The Government of India concur in the view takr- by the Board that the pro- 
vision and dissemination of meteorological information m a national responsibility {h 
is, it is believed, so considered in every country) and should not be charged for. 

• 

Nothing is going to be charged for. It seems to me that what you a re 
trying to do is to say, ** We will charge these sums but for the initial years, 
we v ill refund these sums to the Imperial Airways for they nro so poor, 
thev have got no nionev, and we are so rich and so prosperous that it 
will not hurt us to make this present to them but it will benefit them a 
good deal." If you really want a commercial scheme placed on a sound 
commercial basis, run it yourself. Bht what you are trying to do is to 
help somebody else to run a commercial scheme and then come to us 
and try to get our support by saving, "Wc are going to get. a contract from 
them in which it will be incorporated that Indian pilots and Indian 
mechanics will be trained bv this Company". T sav, Sir, and I repeat, that, 
if you had am intention of helping Indians to be trained aR mechanics 
and pilots you would have done so Under ycmr existing- Air Force And 
you have not done it and you do not -intend to do it, because you know 
perfectly well the dangers underlying such a step. At page 4, paragraph 
19, it is said: 

“ For the reasons given by the Board it is certain that the necoftsiiv f8r a mooring 
mast at Bombay will aris* as soon *a th* airship service is inatigoratocl." * 

For whose benefit? The mooring mast is going to cost Ks. 1,15,000. You 
referred this matter to the Bomb*# government and what \vas the raplv 
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of the Bombay Government ? To put it very vulgarly they said, "Go to 
Timbuetoo”. 

Now, you aresgiviug .... 

Mr. Pr*sl(M|p|it Why jdoes not the Honourable Member address the 
Chair? * 

• Mr. Ohaman Lall: *Tt is very difficult, Sir, in these circumstances to 
keep addressing the Chair, because I have more respect for the Chair than 
for the Treasury Benches : 

“ Hopes were originally entertained that the Local Government might themselves 
be prepared to acquire and reserve the necessary site ; a reference was made to them 
on4he subject, but in reply they ^pressed their inability to meet the cost from their 
provincial revenues. ** 

The^ arc able to see the tremendous civilising advantages. They do 
not ujipreoiate 4he magnanimous gesture of the Airways Company in allow- 
ing Indians to be trained as mechanics. Not the Bombay Government, 
but the Indian Government, see benefits, they see advantages where Pro- 
vincial Governments do not see them. They see as a matter of 
fact far beyond the possibilities that have been explained in this 
Memoramd# 11 ^ They are looking upon this with the eyes of Imperial - 
istje,,,. with th% eye* of those who want to establish securely the 
£QWj|r of Great Britain in India and in the Far East. I say every exten- 
sio&4>f military power in India is a danger not only to the liberties of the 
people of this country but a definite danger to the people of the Far East. 
That is about all that I wish to sav in connection with this. But I want 
Honourable Members to realise that the feeling on this side of the House 
is rgpllv very strong in this matter, and I would request Honourable Mem- 
bers not to treat this matter as if it were merely an ordinary question of 
a Supplementary Grant. This is a matter of policy, of principle, with us, 
and if any further debate is necessary on this question, I do hope. Sir, that 
sufficient time will be allowed to this House to discuss the entire policy 
underlying this scheme which I hope will not be rushed through the House 
vjthout due consideration being given by or being allowed to Honourable 
Members on this side of the Hourp. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I do 
not often find any place for agreement with the last speaker but on this 
occasion I a°ree with something that fell from mv Honourable friend 
opposite and that was that this debate is of considerable importance. It is 
a -matter which it is exceedingly desirable that the House should come to 
a reasoned conclusion and should express itself at length as my Honour- 
able friend did. (laughter ) Coming as it does at the end of a long 
dav devoted to steel, ,T Qannot, Ipdp thinking that the TTouse«is not likelv 
to come to a verv satisfactorv^ooh elusion on a matter of this importance, and 
I beg to move, Sir, that this debate be' postponed. 

Mr. President: The question is tjiat this debate be now postponed. 

The motion was adopted. 


The Honours!)]* Sir Baril Blackett (Finance Member): Sir I do not 

move the motion* standing in my name. , 

*** That the Bill further to "men/ the M*dra* 8^4 Art. lf*89, fpr a Mrtffa Pfrpeee. 
m passed by the Oowetl of State/ he taMft fntfc consideration,** ‘ 


* » . 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I may explain, Sir, tfyat we 

do not propose to take any further Government business. 

Mr. President: Am I to understand that it is dropped^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Ye^ f for to-day. We do not 
move, Sir, any of the Government motions. 

* 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
22nd February, 1927. 





